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MILITARY PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Mi.itary PROCUREMENT OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BusiNgss, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:45 a. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Homer Ferguson, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Military Procurement, presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson (pcesiding), Thye (chairman of the full 
committee), Duff, and Gillette. 

Also present: Charles M. Noone, counsel; William D. Amis, 
investigator. 

Senator Fercuson. The committee will come to order. I just 
want to make a brief statement that may help to show exactly what 
we would like to do in a hearing of this kind. 

This is an open hearing of the Subcommittee on Military Procure- 
ment of the Select Committee on Small Business of the Senate. It is 
the first of such hearings in the new Congress. The matter to be 
examined today is an outgrowth of a hearing conducted by the sub- 
committee in April and May of 1952. It points up a problem of 
concern to small business generally, namely, the difficulty in at- 
tempting to obtain complete information from the military procure- 
ment agencies, and the delays inherent in the military procurement 
program. 

The subcommittee intends to delve into similar problems in like 
fashion during this session of Congress. Whenever we find that small 
business is not, in our judgment, receiving fair and proper considera- 
tion from the military, we shall explore the matter in open hearings. 
We feel that problems of general concern to small business can best 
be explored and resolved through public hearings. 

I shall now ask the committee counsel to explain the facts of the 
matter to be considered in today’s hearing. I wish you would review 
for the record and for the committee the facts as you see them, 
Mr. Noone. 

Mr. Noonsz. These are the facts of the case as they appear in the 
files of the Senate Small Business Committee. 

On March 17, 1952, the Ordnance Tank Automotive Center at 
Detroit, which we shall hereafter refer to as OTAC, issued an invita- 
tion for bid which called for 5,500 low-voltage circuit testers, among 
other items. 

On April 15, 1952, the Heyer Products Co. of Belleville, N. J., sub- 
mitted a bid on the low-voltage circuit tester at a total price of 
$205,975. 

1 
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On that same date, representatives of the company delivered a 
model of the item to OTAC, together with a letter of explanation, a 
schematic diagram, and a specification. 

On April 16, 1952, the bids were opened and it was found that the 
Heyer bid was low. 

Seven days later, on April 23, the Heyer Co. wrote to the contract- 
ing officer at OTAC, stated that they were the low bidder, that they 
had agreed to meet the specifications without deviation, that their 
plant was two-thirds closed down, that they were in a labor-surplus 
area, and, therefore, urged*the contracting officer to make the award 
at the earliest possible date. The Heyer Co. received no reply to 
their letter of April 23. 

Their next information was received when the award was made on 
June 30 to the Weidenhoff Co. of Chicago, at a price of $396,018. This 
price was $190,043 over the bid submitted by the Heyer Co. 

The representatives of the Heyer Products Co. sought the assistance 
of the Senate Small Busmess Committee. We arranged a conference 
for the Heyer presentatives with General Deitrick, commanding 
general at OTAC. ‘That conference took place on July 11. 

The purpose of the conference was to resolve a number of questions 
as to why the Heyer Products Co. bid was rejected and the higher 
bid accepted. 

The representatives of OTAC said there were six reasons why the 
Heyer model had been rejected. 

No. 1, they stated that the meters in the instrument were slightly 
imaccurate, 

The Heyer representative maintained that this was not so. | They 
stated that the model was accurate at the time it left their plant, and 
they have submitted affidavits from engineers certifying to this fact. 

They state that any imaccuracy must have been the result of delib- 
erate or negligent mishandling. In addition, at the conference in 
Detroit it was discovered that the model accepted by OTAC had not 
been checked with respect to the accuracy of the meters. 

The specification called for 2 percent accuracy of the meters only, 
but according to the Heyer representatives, OTAC ignored the speci- 
fications and included multipliers and shunts in the tests of the volt- 
meter and ammeter circuits, 

They maintained, therefore, that this reason for rejection was not a 
requirement of the specifications. 

The second reason cited by OTAC for rejection was that the meters 
were not absolutely free of electrostatic effect. ‘The company main- 
tains that this is not true. They state that the specification required 
a shatterproof transparent front. They say that there was not ‘a 
shatterproof transparent front known to science which was entirely 
free of electrostatic effect. 

They said that the unit selected by OTAC was neither’ free of 
electrostatic effect, nor shatterproof. They say that during the con- 
ference at Detroit, Mr. Heyer struck the face of the model that had 
been accepted, and that it shattered, demonstrating that it was not 
shatterproof. 

They conclude that the specifications with regard to the shatter- 
proof qualities and the electrostatic factors were ambiguous in that 
the requirement of a meter front which was at once transparent, 
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shatterproof, and free of electrostatic effect was scientifically impossible 
of attainment. 

The third point cited by OTAC for rejecting the Heyer bid was 
that 2 out of 7 terminal binding screws could be removed by hand. 

The Heyer Co. maintains that examination of their model disclosed 
that 2 terminals were forced and, in any event, the fact that 5 of the 7 
could not even be forced would indicate the capacity of Heyer to pro- 
duce satisfactory units. 

It is asserted furthermore by Heyer that the specification did not 
state the amount of pressure that the screws must withstand nor 
state any definitive torque requirement. 

Heyer says that this reason for rejection was based on a requirement 
not sufficiently defined in the specifications. 

Reason No. 4 cited by OTAC was that the meters were difficult to 
read. 

The Heyer representatives state that they submitted 2 different 
types of meters to OTAC, 1 round and 1 square so that OTAC could 
select a readable meter. They state that OTAC ignored this fact. 

In addition, they say, even if it were true, so flimsy a reason could 
not justify an additional expenditure of over $190,000. If OTAC 
knew the style of the meter required, it should have been set forth. 
This reason for rejection was not a request in the specifications. 

Reason No. 5 cited by OTAC was that the meters became inaccurate 
as a result of a vibration test. The company maintains that the 
vibration test was excessive on the Heyer model. 

They state that the specification did not contain a vibration test 
standard to be met. They say that Heyer meters are used by all 
major car and battery companies and pass severe commercial and 
field use tests. 

They say that any meter can be shaken to pieces in a vibration test, 
depending upon the intensity of the vibration. They conclude that 
this reason for rejection was based on two requirements which did not 
appear in the specification. 

The sixth and last reason cited by OTAC for rejecting the bid was 
that the ammeter test lead cable sheaths cracked under high tempera- 
tures. 

The company says that there is no mention of this special cable 
requirement in the specification. They state that it is never used 
commercially, and, in fact, it is not used in companion equipment now 
being manufactured by Heyer for Ordnance. 

In any event, they state that such a cable could be readily supplied 
at no extra cost; and passing up the low bid to pay over $190,000 
more for such a reason is in violation of the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act. of 1947. They add that this reason for rejection was based 
on a requirement which did not appear in the specification. 

The Heyer representatives have stated that General Deitrick 
assigned Colonel Davisson, his assistant, to Investigate the matter. 
Seven days after that conference, the company received a three- 
paragraph letter from General Deitrick, which stated briefly that 
after considering all of the facts OTAC was convinced that their 
original decision on the award was sound and, therefore, the Heyer 
protest was denied. 

The company representatives then sought a conference with higher 
officials of the Army, and on August 7 they met with Assistant Secre- 
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tary of the Army, Earl Johnson. They met again the following week 
with Mr. Johnson. Mr. Johnson, according to the Heyer representa- 
tives, ordered a complete investigation of the Heyer charges. 

There were intermittent conversations and telephone calls between 
that date and October 3, between spokesmen for the Department 
of the Army and Heyer representatives. 

On or about October 3, 1952, Mr. Clive Duval, who was then 
assistant to Mr. Johnson, telephoned Mr. Carl L. Shipley, attorney 
for the Heyer Products Co., and advised that the award to the 
Weidenhoff Co. had been terminated in the best interests of the 
Government on the ground that the specifications were insufficient 
and that the requirements would be readvertised. 

On or about the same date the consultant on small business, assigned 
to the office of the Assistant Secretary of the Army, advised the 
Senate Small Business Committee that the contract was being termi- 
nated and that the requirement would be readvertised. 

We heard nothing further on the matter until approximately 
January 26, when representatives of the Heyer Co. inquired of the 
committee if we had received any recent information regarding the 
Weidenhoff Co. contract. We replied in the negative. 

Following through on that telephone call, however, we checked 
with the Department of the Army and found that the contract had 
not, in fact, been terminated, but that the Weidenhoff Co. was still 
producing under the contract, and that they were scheduled to 
complete deliveries on or about April 15, 1953. 

On February 6, 1953, in response to a letter addressed to the De- 
partment of the Army by Senator Sparkman, former chairman of this 
committee, General McNamara, assistant to Mr. Johnson, submitted 
a letter to the chairman furnishing a report on contracts awarded to 
the Weidenhoff Co. 

There was a question regarding delivery by the Weidenhoff Co. 
on the contract under consideration today. We asked for a report 
on all contracts awarded to the Weidenhoff Co. since June 1, 1950. 

That report disclosed that the Weidenhoff Co. had received 10 
advertised awards, valued at $10,000 or more since June 1950, and 
in addition they had received 3 negotiated awards since that date 
valued at $10,000 or more. 

The report reflected that the company has met delivery schedules 
on only 1 of the 13 contracts. 

Senator Sparkman, on February 12, replied to General McNamara’s 
letter and asked for a more specific report with respect to the June 
30, 1952, award to the Weidenhoff Co. He asked in particular 
whether the contract had ever been terminated; if so, on what date. 
And if the contract was terminated, was it reinstated; if so, on what 
date. 

He asked what efforts had been made between the termination and 
the reinstatement to procure the requirements elsewhere. And if 
such efforts had been made, why the Heyer Co. had not been solicited 
for a proposal or a bid on the requirements. We have not yet re- 
ceived a reply to that letter. 

This case should not be confused with a similar case which the 
committee considered in hearings last year. 

On April 28 and 29, 1952, Mr. Heyer testified before the com- 
mittee regarding certain practices and procedures particularly relating 
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to OTAC. At that time he told the committee about a procurement 
for the same item, namely, low-voltage circuit testers, where he sub- 
mitted a low bid of $134,000. 

That contract went to the Weidenhoff Co., the same company 
involved in this case, at $250,830, at an increase of $116,830 over the 
bid submitted by the Heyer Co. And in that instance, as in this, 
the Weidenhoff Co. was seventh high on the bid list. In a report 
setting forth its conclusions after the procurement hearings, the com- 
mittee commented particularly on the rejection of bids by technical 
evaluators. The report stated, and I quote: 

The operations and actions of technical evaluators should be scrutinized most 
closely. The routine processing of bids and their rejection on superficial grounds 
must not be condoned. The military must realize that the technical evaluator in 
many instances dictates the success or failure of a small concern in its attempt to 
obtain a military contract. In addition, his decision or recommendation, if ill- 
considered, may result in greatly increased costs for the Government. 

Coming back to the contract in hand, one facet of it that is of great 
concern to the committee is that the Department of the Army failed 
to notify the committee upon reinstatement of the contract. This 
resulted in considerable embarassment to the committee. 

An item announcing the cancellation of the contract was included in 
our weekly news letter shortly after we received word from the small 
business consultant of the Department of the Army. 

We had to rely on a representative of the Heyer Co. to call to our 
attention the fact that the contract had, in fact, been reinstated. We 
have not yet received a reply from the Department of the Army as to 
why the committee was not informed of this action. 

Senator Fereuson. At this point, I would like to present a different 
side—the contention of Col. A. R. Cyr, of OTAC, who issued the 
statement on March 3, 1953: 

Mr. Heyer’s contentions have been met before in previous investigations, and 
this is believed to be just a renewal of the same charges. Heyer’s equipment 
would not perform satisfactorily and was rejected on specifications which his own 
company considered fair before invitations for bids were sent out. 

Accuracy of the equipment is the principal consideration, and Heyer’s product 
was not accurate. It would not do the work required of it by troops in the field. 
Because of this, the Army would have been in the position of supplying a circuit 
tester which would be useless and might have resulted in damage to the vehicles if 


purchased. The reference to shatterproof glass in the complaint of Heyer seems 
frivolous, in view of the fact that the tester failed in its basic function. 


That, of course, was the contention of the military, at least as far as 
Colonel Cyr is concerned. This statement was delivered to the news- 
paper wire services, the International News, the United Press, the 
Detroit Times, the Associated Press, the Detroit Free Press, the 
Detroit News, on the 4th of March, 1953, according to the letter. 

I think that that should be in the record at this time, showing what 
the military claimed, at least, through this officer. Although I do not 
know that that is the claim of the Defense Department. 

The committee will call Mr. Heyer as the first witness, Mr. Benjamin 
F. W. Heyer. The policy of the committee is and will continue to be 
that all witnesses will be sworn. 

So, if you will just raise your right hand, you do solemnly swear in 
the matter now pending before this subcommittee of the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business, that you will tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Heyer. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF BENJAMIN F. W. HEYER, PRESIDENT, HEYER 
PRODUCTS CO., INC.; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN H. ST. JOHN 
MANAGER, GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS DIVISION, BELLEVILLE, 
N. J.; AND CARL L. SHIPLEY, COUNSEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Senator Ferauson. Counsel, I wish that you would proceed. 

Mr. Noone. Will you please state your name and position, for the 
record? 

Mr. Heyer. Benjamin F. W. Heyer. I am president of the Heyer 
Products Co., in Belleville, N. J., the bidder referred to. 

Mr. Noone. How many people does your company employ? 

Mr. Heyer. Approximately 300 at the present time. 

Mr. Noons. When was the company established? 

Mr. Heyer. The company was established in 1923. 

Mr. Noone. What are its principal products? 

Mr. Hever. We manufacture motor tune-up equipment, low- 
voltage circuit testers, battery chargers, electronic equipment, radar 
equipment, submarine detecting equipment. 

Mr. Noons. How long have you been manufacturing low-voltage 
circuit testers? 

Mr. Heyer. We have been making low-voltage circuit testers since 
1933, and have made over 20,000 for the Ford Motor Co., approved 
by their engineers, and sold under their name. 

& Mr. Noonsz. Have you previously furnished low-voltage circuit 
testers to the military services? 

Mr. Heyer. In the Second World War we furnished 52,000 low- 
voltage circuit testers which we were instrumental in the design of 
and which was the predecessor unit to the one under discussion at 
this time. 

Mr. Noonsr. Would you say that the models which you have pre- 
viously furnished to the military are identical or similar to the item 
called for in the contract under discussion? 

Mr. Heyer. The item we furnished in World War II required the 
same accuracy as the present model. It performed the same func- 
tions. It was not identical in construction, but the differences were 
only in the fact that the new unit has 2 meters, whereas the older unit 
had both the ammeter and the voltmeter built in the 1 meter. 

Mr. Noone. Do you have anything to add to the statement which 
T have made with respect to the facts involved in the procurement of 
the 5,500 low-voltage circuit testers? 

Mr. Heyer. Yes. I would like very much to add something to this. 

I think that everybody present has had occasion to buy and use an 
automobile, a washing machine, or a radio. 

Senator Fereuson. The people in the back are having trouble 
hearing. I wish you would speak louder, You see, you are speakin 
toward the committee, and those in the back cannot hear. We wi 
try to speak louder here, even though it appears at times that we are 
shouting. However, it is only for the purpose of having everybody 
hear. 

Mr. Heyer. As I just said, I believe that everybody here has had 
occasion to buy and use an automobile, a radio set, a washing machine, 
a refrigerator, or an item of that sort. 

I suppose that if you just purchased a new automobile and found 
that the horn would not work or that it was not tuned up exactly right 
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that you would then condemn the company that manufactured the 
automobile as not being able to build a decent automobile and that 
they should, therefore, be out of business. 

It is a known fact that even after a product is put into production, 
all of the so-called bugs are out of it, everybody is trained in its manu- 
facture, inspection points are set up for inspecting it at every stage, 
complete tooling has been developed, experience has been had by the 
group of the assembly lines, that it is still not possible to make every 
item perfect. That is a known fact. 

And this contention by Colonel Cyr is simply foolish and unreason- 
able. There is no manufacturer, including the Weidenhoff Co., who 
could have made every single item perfect. We know, and any in- 
spection will prove that in the manufacture of items, a certain per- 
centage are rejected on the assembly line due to small errors, many 
times human, many times in material that we purchase from other 
sources. 

Senator Fereuson. Is it not true that that is the purpose of inspec- 
tion to find those that come through that are not exactly perfect? 

Mr. Heyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Or up to specification? 

Mr. Heyer. And my point was that after all of the inspection thar 
is done by the biggest automobile companies in this country, and the 
biggest radio manufacturers, a certain number will give trouble in the 
field. And no manufacturer yet has ever made every product perfect 
after it left his plant despite the most exacting inspection procedures. 

I am not trying to excuse the errors, the so-called errors found in 
our product, because actually these errors do not exist. 

The entire report concerning the failure of our product is a tissue of 
lies, in my estimation, and could be proven in front of any technical 
board to be a fact. 

Senator Fereuson. I want to read one part of Colonel Cyr’s state- 
ment and ask you what your opinion is on that. It is in relation to 
what you are saying now. 

Mr. Heyer’s contentions have been met before in previous investigations, and 
this is believed to be just a renewal of the same charges. Heyer’s equipment 
would not perform satisfactorily and was rejected on specifications which his own 
company considered fair before invitations for bids were sent out. 

Mr. Heyer. That is not a true statement. Our company was not 
consulted as to whether the specification was fair or not. It was sent 
to us and we were given a certain length of time to produce a sample. 
As a matter of fact, 21 working days. We had to start in without 
ever having made a unit before, we had to design it, make up 25 or 
30 drawings, produce the parts, and then =: it out at the last 
minute. The Weidenhoff Co. had previously built this unit in large 
quantities, had had years to develop it. It is quite obvious that their 
sample would be, perhaps, more accurate than ours, because they had 
had time to perfect it. However, I still say that we did not fail to 
meet any specification, that is, any part of the specification. The 
points that were raised against us were not in the specification. 

I do not believe that it is legal to add requirements to a specification 
in order to throw out a bid. 

Senator Fereuson. Would you state the requirements that were 
added? 

Mr. Hever. Yes, sir. There was an added item for a certain type 
of, perhaps, I had better take it up in the order that it appears in the 
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record—the statement here is that the meters and the instrument were 
slightly inaccurate. That is a false statement. The meters in the 
instrument were within the tolerances. 

It was admitted by the technical evaluator who wrote the report, 
in front of Colonel Davisson, that the meters in the instrument were 
within the tolerances. 

As we stated before, the tests were made on a combinatioa of the 
meter and external multipliers and resistors. The specification called 
for an accuracy of 2 percent on the meter. They measured it with 
these other elements in the circuit. As a matter of fact, it is a very 
poor specification, because it does not in any way cover the over-all 
accuracy of the test instrument. So, therefore, we were correct in 
being within the tolerances. 

Senator Ferauson. You say that they admitted, that is, one of 
their engineers admitted that you were within the tolerances? 

Mr. Heyer. It was admitted—my attorney and my sales engineer, 
Mr. St. John, and all of the group that were present—admitted that 
the specification was not clear and that our interpretation could be 
used. Asa matter of fact, if a lawyer were to look at the specification, 
I have no doubt a lawyer would agree that we are correct. 

The way the specification is written we are accurate within the 2 
percent. 

Senator Fereuson. Was that what took place at the conference 
with General Deitrick on July 11, 1952, and with Colonel Davisson? 

Mr. Heyer. That is right. 

The pext point, that the meters were not absolutely free of electro- 
static effect. We will agree that our meter was not free of electrosta- 
tic effect. Had we been allowed to get into production, we could have 
produced a meter free of electrostatic effect. At the time we produced 
the sample we did not have the material that made it possible to 
produce such a meter. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you notify Ordnance of that? 

Mr. Heyer. We said at the time that we could produce a meter 
free of electrostatic effect, or comparatively so, if we were allowed to 
ignore the requirement that it be shatterproof. We could not quite 
see how it could be that they would pick on the fact that we had an 
electrostatic effect on the meter and yet pass a unit for $190,000 or 
more that was shatterable, in other words, it would break. 

Senator Fercuson. As I understand, the instrument that they 
actually bought, you tested whether or not their sample was shatter- 
proof, did you? 

Mr. Heyer. I did, sir. I took a cigarette lighter 

Senator Fercuson. What did you find when you tested it—how 
did you test the sample that was given and accepted, as to whether 
or not it was shatterproof? 

Mr. Heyer. Senator, they had the sample there. Of course, it 
was in perfect condition. We first asked if it was shatterproof and 
free of electrostatic effect. We tried to see if it was free of electro- 
static effect. We found that it was pretty reasonably so, not 100 
percent, but close enough to be very usable. 

We then said, “Has this been tested for shatterproof?” 

We asked the engineer who had passed the Weidenhoff sample, in 
front of Colonel Davisson, and he admitted that he had not tested 
the Weidenhoff meter. 
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Senator Fercuson. As to whether it was shatterproof? 

Mr. Heyer. As to whether it was shatterproof. So I suggested 
that we test it. And Colonel Davisson agreed immediately. 1 took 
a cigarette lighter, tapped the glass, and it shattered. 

Senator FerGuson. How hard did you hit it? 

Mr. Heyer. A very light blow, such as would be given by an 
object, such as a pair of pliers dropped, maybe, accidentally from a 
height of 1 inch over the glass, and it cracked as a windshield cracks 
when a stone or something hits it—and small slivers of glass fell off. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean, it actually broke, rather than what 
you would call just a cracking? 

Mr. Heyer. It shattered into thousands of little slivers. Do you 
know of a windshield that has the special plastic treatment for making 
it supposedly nonbreakable? 

Senator Frreauson. Yes. 

Mr. Heyer. It does shatter into thousands of little pieces. It does 
not break into large pieces. 

I would like to explain what we are talking about. 

Senator Frerauson. Would you say from your test of hitting it 
with your cigarette lighter as to whether or not it was shatterproof? 

Mr. Heyer. It was not shatterproof. It shattered. And Colonel 
Davisson admitted that it shattered. 

Senator Fereuson. How did he explain that when they tested it, 
or did he say that they had not tested it? 

Mr. Heyer. The man at the laboratory who had actually written 
the report admitted in front of ourselves and Colonel Davisson that 
it had not been tested for this purpose. 

Senator Fereuson. So it had never been tested as to whether or 
not it was shatterproof? 

Mr. Heyer. That is right. If I could explain what this electro- 
static effect is, it might indicate the relative importance of shatter- 
proof and electrostatic effect. 

Senator Ferauson. We ought to have on the record what shatter- 
proof or nonshatterproof has to do with the other feature. 

Mr. Heyer. The purpose of the requirement for shatterproof is 
obvious in a military use. You would not want to have a meter out 
in Korea which was being used, and a man accidentally drops a pair 
of pliers on it, and then have the glass break which would fall inside 
of the meter and ruin it. The meter would be inoperative from then 
on out. 

In the last war we built 52,000 units of this one type alone, and we 
used —— 

Senator Frrauson. For a similar purpose? 

Mr. Heyer. A low-voltage circuit tester. The predecessor unit 
to the one we are talking about we built in the last war. It was 
equipped with a transparent plastic covering which you could hit 
very hard with a pair of pliers and you could not break it. You 
know how a piece of plastic is.. It is not shatterable in any way. 
We used that on many other pieces of equipment so far in this war on 
Ordnance contracts. And we assumed that that was what they 
wanted, something that would not break in the field. 

Now the other requirement, the matter of the electrostatic effect, 
was brought about by doing thison a meter. If you rub it hard with 
a piece of cloth like I am doing right now, if it is glass the meter pointer 
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will not be held up off of the zero position. If it is ordinary plastic, 
the meter pointer will be held up maybe quarter of the way up the 
scale. And, obviously, if it were used for a test at that particular 
moment, it would give an erroneous reading. 

Of course, this is a highly impractical point because the charge 
leaks off in the course of maybe 10 or 15 minutes, or, if you breathe 
on it this electrostatic charge leaks off and the pointer goes back to 
zero. 

Furthermore, any man—— 

Senator Ferauson. How in service could you get a rubbing such as 
you are causing there to produce this static? 

Mr. Heyer. This is something that might be done occasionally in 
cleaning the glass, but it is just something that has been dreamed up 
by the engineers in OTAC, as I see it, in order to find some way to 
place a contract for $190,000 more with somebody else. It was not 
just our company that was discriminated against. There were 4 or 
5 other major companies who had perfectly good samples and who have 
built tens and hundreds of thousands of this type of instrument over 
the years, who were also considered as incompetent to build this unit. 

Senator Frreuson. Is it true that the more you make this shatter- 
proof the more it will be susceptible to the electrostatic effect? 

Mr. Heyer. That is true, unless the material is treated. We had 
a treatment for this material which would remove most of the electro- 
static charge, so that when you polished this meter severely in this 
manner you could wait for maybe 15 or 20 seconds, and the pointer 
would go back to zero. We had such a material. 

It was not on this particular sample that we submitted through an 
error in the last minute rush of producing the sample. 

Had it been brought to our attention we would have pointed out 
that we had a material that enabled us to remove the electrostatic 
effect. Of course, we had no hearing on the matter. 

Senator Fercuson. Is this one of the samples, or is this a sample 
of what you were to make? 

Mr. Heyer. This meter is similar to the meter, Senator, that we 
proposed as an alternate for the meter that was in our sample. We 
have a round one in the sample. 

Senator Ferguson. If you had made this one, what would have 
been the cost? 

Mr. Heyer. There is no increase in cost. We offered one like this 
square meter as an optional item. We were never given an oppor- 
tunity or had a report on the meter that we furnished in this form. 
This particular meter is treated, so that it has no electrostatic effect. 
And it also has plastic and is shatterproof. And this is what we would 
have furnished had we been given a chance to perform under the 
contract. 

Senator Ferauson. Did the military know that you made such an 
instrument as this? 

Mr. Heyer. They never asked us. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know whether they knew it? 

Mr. Heyer. They placed the contract before they even called and 
told us that we had chosen the wrong thing. In other words, they 
could have said to us, ‘‘You have a meter which is nonshatterable, 
but what we are more interested in is something that a man can polish 
for 5 minutes and not get electrostatic effect.” 
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Had they done so, then we would have said, ‘‘We will give you this 
plastic. We will give you glass treated just as in the Weidenhoff 
sample which will shatter, but which does not have the electrostatic 
effect.” 

The material in the Weidenhoff meter is a pancake affair, a lami- 
nated affair, | should say, which has a thin sheet, about one thirty- 
second of an inch of glass and one thirty-second of an inch sheet of 
this same plastic material cemented together. Glass removes the 
static effect, because it conducts away the electricity created by 
rubbing. The electricity is the kind that you get when you slide 
out from your car, and you touch the door and you get a little spark 
or @ snap, or when you walk down the hall and ring the elevator 
button and get a spark there. 

The only thing was that we thought that we were selecting the 
proper material, because we were using it under the same type of 
specification on other ordnance units. If there had been any desire 
to save a little money for the Government, it would have been a 
very simple matter to have talked to us about our meter covering 
material, instead of arbitrarily taking a company’s material which 
shattered, which, from a use standpomt—and I think that Colonel 
Cyr should check into that matter—is much more serious. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you think that in the specifications that 
you find coming up from time to time that there are too many changes 
being made, too many specialties being required, that they do not 
use the same that they have used on other ordnance equipment? 

Mr. Heyer. The matter of specification is a very difficult one to 
discuss, because it is just as hard to draw a specification as it is: to 
draw a law. You know that the law courts are full of people arguing 
on both sides of what the intent was of the law. 

Senator Ferauson. That is true; I have had experience on that 
point. 

Mr. Hnyer. That is exactly what happens with the specifications. 

Now in any specification it is possible to interpret it in several 
different ways. Many manufacturers, under the competitive-bidding 
system, interpret it to give the Government just exactly what they 
want, but no more, because otherwise their price will not be competitive. 
That results in going into the specification to find out what is the least 
you have to furnish to meet the specification. It is the logical outcome 
of competitive bidding. And no manufacturer can be blamed for that. 

In this particular instance we were furnishing a substance which was 
costing us more than it would have cost, had we used the same ma- 
terial that was being used by Weidenhoff. We were thoroughly 
familiar with it, but we knew that it would not meet the shatterproof 
angle. I was in the last war for nearly 3 years, and I know what the 
field requirements are, because I was in fairly close front service in 
England. And I knew that if we furnished something that would 
shatter, it was not a usable item. And Colonel Cyr’s explanation that 
ours was thrown out because it could not be used in the field, falls 
flat on its face, when you consider the shatterable condition of the 
Weidenhoff unit that they have bought for $190,000 more, or almost 
double our price. 

Senator Fercuson. Then do you understand that the instrument 
that they bought at almost double the price is not shatterproof? 
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Mr. Hever. Absolutely not shatterproof, and does not meet the 
specification. And we told Colonel Davisson that, and he knew it. 

Senator Fercuson. That would be a fatal defect, if this glass would 
break and the pieces go into the meter, would it not? 

Mr. Heyer. It certainly would. And if it does not go into the 
meter because of the plastic on the underside, it is still not possible to 
read through the shattered glass, because it has an opaque finish to it. 
It is furthermore very dangerous to the personnel, because the glass 
consists of thousands of needlelike slivers, and if a man would 
attempt to even rub it this way, he would undoubtedly end up with 
half a dozen fine pieces of glass in his fingertips. 

Senator Frreuson. I wonder whether or not the committee would 
not feel that we should recess until 2 o’elock. The members of the 
committee have been called to other committees. Senator Duff has 
been called to the Armed Services Committee, because General Van 
Fleet. is testifying before that committee. 

We have before the Foreign Relations Committee a very important 
matter, of which committee Senator Gillette and myself are members, 
which is coming up at 10:30 o’clock. The committee feels that we 
should therefore recess until 2:15 o’clock. We realize there are many 
officers and others here, but we will recess until 2:15 o’clock, at which 
time we will return for the hearing. 

We are sorry that this matter has come up, but it is one of those 
things that we cannot anticipate. 

(Whereupon, at 10:20 o’clock a. m., the committee recessed until 
2:15 o’clock p. m. this day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Ferguson. The committee will come to order. You may 
proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF BENJAMIN F. W. HEYER—Resumed 


Mr. Noons. Mr. Heyer, would you care to resume your testimony 
with respect to this particular contract? 

Mr. Heyer. This morning I made the statement that the technical 
report submitted to the officers of OTAC on which they were to pass 
judgment concerning the award of these contracts was a tissue of lies. 
I repeat that, and I would like to add that in my estimation it was done 
deliberately in order to eliminate us and to pass the business on to a 
favorite supplier, the seventh high bidder, Weidenhoff Co., for 
$190,000 more. 

I am not in the habit of making statements that I cannot prove. 
And in order to prove the statement I offer the actual report, of which 
I have a copy. It was made by the laboratories for OTAC, 

Now the laboratories that made the test on our equipment are 
located in the Tank-automotive center and I have every reason to 
believe employ competent engineering personnel. The report goes on, 
then, to OTAC, to their so-called Technical Evaluation Division. 
These folks then rewrite the report for the benefit of the officers who 
will make the decision, and in their hands rests, within, of course, 
certain limits, but very wide limits, the decision as to who will get the 
business, because if the report indicates that the tests proved, for 
instance, our units to be unsuitable, you cannot very well blame the 
officers from General Deitrick on down in turning down the bid. 
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I have here proof in the form of a report that I mentioned that proves 
that our meters were accurate within the 2 percent, and in accordance 
with the tests and requirements of the specification. 

The specification calls for the meters being accurate to within 2 per- 
cent of full scale deflection. 

Under the heading of ‘Sensitivity and Iostrument Data,’’ in this 
report 

Senator Ferauson. Are you reading from a report? 

Mr. Heyer. I did not read the full text of it. 

Senator Fercuson. I mean, you are going to read from the report? 

Mr. Heyer. I am now reading from the report. 

Senator Fercuson. And will you identify that report right here in 
the record, so that it will be clear? 

Mr. Heyer. This report is headed, “Ordnance Tank-Automotive 
Center, September 22, 1952,” addressed to Mr. St. John, of our 
company, in which it refers to the following list of test information 
on our low-voltage circuit tester submitted as bid sample IFB 
ORD-20—113-—52-—2623, and in here covers all of the tests that we are 
talking about. 

The specification Mil~T—10308, May 18, 1950, covers this tester 
low-voltage circuit tester. It says in here that the meters shall have 
an accuracy of 2 percent. It specifically mentions that this is the 
meter and not the meter circuit. 

The report under the heading of “Sensitivity and Instrument Data,”’ 
that was supplied to OTAC shows that the standard was 1.0 milli- 
amps, and that our meter read 0.98 milliamps. 

Senator Gittetre. May I ask who made that report and to whom? 

Mr. Heyer. This report was made by the Detroit Arsenal, which 
is the laboratory that performs the tests for OTAC on all of these 
samples that are submitted. 

Senator Gittetre. They act as agent for OTAC and this is their 
report to them on your meter? 

Mr. Heyer. That is right, but that is not the report upon which 
we were turned down, because the report on which we were turned 
down states that our meter was not within this accuracy. That is the 
rewrite of the report by the Technical Division of OTAC, for the 
benefit of the officers so that they would turn down our bid. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the date of the first report? 

Mr. Heyer. September 22, 1952. That is not the date of the 
report. It is the date of the letter that carries the report. 

Senator Ferauson. We will make that a part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows (photographs referred to are 
retained in committee files) ): 

ORDNANCE Corps, 
ORDNANCE TANK-AUTOMOTIVE CENTER, 
PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1501 Beard Street, Detroit 9, Mich., September 22, 1952. 
Heyer Propucts Co., 
Government Contracts Division, 
Belleville, N. J. 
(Attention Mr. John St. John.) 

Dear Srr: In order that your technical files may be completed, the following 
listed test information on your low-voltage circuit tester submitted as bid sample 
on IFB ORD-—20—113—52—2623 is attached. 

1. Gener»l test results. 
2. Calibration test data, tables I through IX. 
3. Sensitivity and instrument data. 
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4. Vibration test data, I and II. 
5. Corrosion resistance test. 
6. Photographs: 
(a) Negative No. 30689. 
(b) Negative No. 30690. 
(c) Negative No. 30691. 
(d) Negative No. 31090. 
(e) Negative No. 31445. 
Very truly yours, 
G. O. Newcoms, 
Assistant 
(For the commanding general). 


GENERAL Test RESULTS 


1. Two of the terminal screws could be removed by hand (fig. 2). 

2. Electrostatic effect was very bad on both meters. The meters did not 
recover except by breathing on the meter windows (fig. 20). 

3. The voltmeter readings were more than 2 percent low (of full-scale deflection) 
from 9 to 10 volts on the 0-10-volt range (fig. 15). 

4. The voltmeter readings were more than 2 percent low (of full-scale deflection) 
from 90 to 100 volts on the 0-100-volt range prior to tapping of the meter. This 
calibration data were obtained after the tester was subjected to the vibration test. 

5. The No. 8 cable failed the high temperature test (table XII), which was in 
accordance with specification MIL—C-3075. 


TaBLeE I.—Range 0-1 volt 


Standard: Reading | Standard—Continued Reading 
a cea ei 0 | O0Gs2usiect cthh Sout bu 0. 595 
OT ese us deaigues & 0. 1 OS a a a a eee 0. 695 
ae 0. 2 Sait ct aa sect aD a ec tel 0. 785 
ee ee —0.3 be net pctela ag: tet Geel. 0. 88 
Lc eeceectuncs« ee 0. 4 RO. 22382 UO Lee 0. 98 
O8.01 dilstindsi ies. —0. 5 


TABLE II.—Range 0-10 volt 


Standard: Reading | Standard—Continued Reading 
Oe. gid) ee i DL ed. 1.0 S0ceds . cessed seat 5. 92 
ae ein Ae 2.0 Bc ieis kdlee ei naeeatodld 6. 90 
Oe a 3. 0 aE ines das Rs tania 7. 88 
Oe I ie <, Sia eae iain 3. 95 PE ns chacoandinne tit 8. 80 
Pe rr oe ee oo 4. 95 Pos. wd J. 9. 75 

Tasie III.—Range 0-50 volt 
Standard: ° Reading | Standard—C ontinued Reading 
60... Divs ims oalib 4. 75 OO i. saan deieh wala: 29. 95 
Nils at a et 10. 0 — & RO eee ed 34.5 
RMN 2 ie oe ae 15. 0 ND tina na idles abbots hes 39. 3 
ee ee ee ee ae 19.5 a inn a ca ada al in 44,2 
S682 tO7F ee Tee Ad 24. 75 0D of. ofS A 49. 0 
TaBLe [V.—Range 0-100 volt 

Standard Reading | Standard—Continued Reading 
19.0: . scbdkies Jo 4sapenoksnd 10. 0 I ied gs cates inns os reside 59. 5 
BOO isst cicvieiwe lh <semeues 20. 0 WO wien cd eitict dette 69. 25 
OSA. shuts knnkn cbablileata 30. 0 BE, bk bidddecdual 79. 0 
Na sen incall wile 40. 0 |) a eet 89. 0 
i a 50. 0 BERS ccd cktinridaheimicns ee 98. 0 

TaBLeE V.—Range—3.0-10 amperes 

Standard Reading | Standard—Continued Reading 
me ae cou LG ois est Su —2.9 GRA SURE Jus tuuicac Clues 8. 95 
Re: Jtebwaten.Jdéceeeweck —2.0 OG SoUt Ua Lt ACLS E 5. 95 
Mie. shibdedsks idk buh ca eee $8.scAlineswticweadi 7.8 

RE 5 0 SG7: 614i. Jaa. wwreaulllead, 9.8 
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TaBLe VI.—Range —15. 0-50 amperes 





Standard: Reading | Standard—Continued Reading 
nm MNT. CG obec au see —15! aoe... Sea ane Se 20. 5 
ML, dikes. cnaeacataedi. —10. 25 We, pi ee te 30. 5 
UO Iis Jawad dcacue ocaccca Gere A nae rok 40. 3 

Osewasdese ss scesisssz 0 | Ser ssi 2S aos eS 8S 50. 0 
PR aw buidiductiscesceen 10. 3 


114 divisions off scale. 


TaBLe VII.—Range —30. 0-100 amperes 


Standard: Reading | Standard—Continued Reading 
ed diet dtccdalk — 30. 0! Ges Sec deci cbetuc cde 41.0 
at es — 20. 0 Cg 61. 5 
a a a i la ace Ei iali D 81.5 
enna me aectaedaratdias areas 0 Ds > codnesesonaesee 100. 0 
Sheehan ess 21.0 


1] division off scale. 


Tas_e VIII.—Range —150.0-500 amperes 


Standard: Reading | Standard—Continued Reading 
aL. nis wai cakte oh — 150. 0 GS 2S Sey are tenia a weed 200. 0 
i a — 97. 0| Ee ee > 295. 0 
Se PE Mecinnas oe aie Race dine nae ge pill rcngict me tia 400. 0 
ee ne ee 0 WON oe eee ee cet he 490. 0 
OOO Of Jo SK 1105.0 


1 Binding noted at 100 amperes. Meter had to be tapped to obtain reading. 


TasLe [X.—Range —300.0—1,000 amperes 


Standard: Reading | Standard—Continued Reading 
mesuask C.. dandeweas-weeweds Gin dC. kes ssunsa weds 420 
AAS Sa Ea ee a RES ON 620 
OP EM ho © nie onsen amen een ee ats eR a 820 
OS ea atbecean 0 Seen oe ee eS 1, 000 
We tovewn eee 205 

SENSITIVITY AND INSTRUMENT DaTA 

Standard: Reading 
3D DIGS occ cco men octane cdupewnsese ness sudbativne ves. 0. 98 
SO enmreU Bi 3060.2 oso debi ee. tL Li 49. 25 


Full-seale deflection. 
No visible damage when instruments were overloaded by 100% in the forward 
and reverse direction for one second on the 100-volt and 10-ampere range. 
The following test did not result in damage: 
(a) 475 amperes passed through external shunt for 5 minutes. 
(b) 980 amperes passed through external shunt for 1 minute. 


Visration Test Data I.—Range 0-100 volts 


After vibration test reading After vibration test reading 





Before tapping! After tapping Before tapping | After tapping 











10.0 59.0 260.0 
20.0 1 68. 0-69. 5 69. 75 
30. 25 1 78. 0-79. 0 79. 75 
40.0 88.0 89.0 
50. 0 96. 75 98. 25 


1 Two readings taken. 
2 Movement bids from 57.0 to 60.0 volts. 
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VisprRaATION Test Data II.—Range —3-0-10 amperes 


Reading Reading 





Before tapping | After tapping Before tapping | After tapping 


Standard Standard | 
0 -2.8 —2.9 4.0 4.05 | 4.1 
2.0 1.9 =—3.0 6.0 5.95 | 6. 05 
1.5 : 8.0___. 7.9% 7.95 
0 0 0 10.0 9.8 | 9.9 
2.0 2.0 2.1 


CORROSION-RESISTANCE TEST 


ted rust covered the edges, seams, hinged joints, and 5 percent of the exterior 
surface area. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the date of that report? 

Mr. Heyer. It does not bear a date. It is presumably a copy 
with all of the pictures of our equipment and all of the test data on it. 
It was sent to us as a copy of the report that they received from their 
laboratory. 

Senator Frereuson. Is that the one that the engineers worked on 
or considered when they turned down your bid? 

Mr. Heyer. That is right. This is the report that the laboratory 
made to the technical evaluators who wrote up the report for the 
officers who decided that we could not meet this specification. The 
translation of the information from the laboratory to the information 
given to the officers is directly misleading. 

Senator Fereuson. That is what I want to get at. There is infor- 
mation from the technical people who examined the instrument to 
a group of people who make up a report to go to the officers who 
turned down the bid? 

Mr. Heyer. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. You say that these two are not the same? 

Mr. Heyer. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. One says that there is more than a variation of 
2 percent and the other says that there is not? 

Mr. Heyer. That is right. 

Senator Gitterre. There was a report that was made from the 
laboratory for OTAC, and you have just referred to that, which 
purports to be a copy of that report? 

Mr. Heyer. That is right. 

Senator Gititerre. Then in the transition of forwarding that 
report to the officers who made the evaluation you say that there 
was a change made? 

Mr. Heyer. That is right. 

Senator Gittetre. So it did not represent the facts in this report, 
is that it? 

Mr. Heyer. That is exactly right. What it says in here techni- 
cally from the engineers indicates that our instrument was within 
the 2 percent as called for in the specification, but the report upon 
which our bid was evaluated—and it is headed ‘“Text of Engineering 
Evaluation as Furnished by Lt. L. R. Brown on July 7, 1952,” to our 
Mr. St. John says in paragraph 2 (a): 


Heyer Products Co., low bidder, offers their tester, model 24005, which is not 
acceptable as follows: 
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And in paragraph 1 following there it says: 


Original calibration, accuracy was low and not within plus or minus 2 percent 
on 0-10 volt range between 9 to 10 volts, 


Senator GiLLeTTe. You are quoting from the rejection? 
Mr. Heyer. I am. 

Senator GitteTre. From the decision? 

Mr. Heyer. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. That will be made a part of the record. 
(The document referred to follows:) 


Text oF ENGINEERING EVALUATION AS FURNISHED BY LT. L. R. Brown on 7 
JuLy 1952 


2. Item 1, FSN 17-T-5575-50, Tester, low voltage circuit (Specification 
MIL-—T-—10308). 

(a) Heyer Products Company, low bidder, offers their tester, Model 
24005, which is not acceptable as follows: 

(1) Paragraph 3.1.13 Meters; original calibration, accuracy was low 
and not within plus or minus 2 percent on 0-10 volt range between 9 to 
10 volts. .The ammeter movement was sticky at 100 amperes on the 
150—0-500 ampere range. By tapping, it was possible to obtain accurate 
reading. 

(2) Paragraph 3.1.13.2 Transparent Front: The meters were not free 
of the electrostatic effect. When an electrical charge was induced on the 
transparent meter front, the charge did not “leak off’ with the result 
that pointers were deflected and instruments did not indicate true 
values. 

(3) Paragraph 3.1.13.6.1 Ammeter Binding Posts for Internal Shunt: 
Two terminal binding screws were removed by hand which is not in 
accordance with specification requirements, ‘‘means shall be provided to 
prevent the screws from being removed from the binding post.” 

(4) Paragraph 3.3 Workmanship: Both meters are difficult to read 
due to the location of scales on the meter dials. 

(5) Paragraph 4.2 Performance Tests. a. The voltmeter was not 
within calibration limits of plus or minus 2 percent from 90 to 100 volts 
on the 0-100 volt range upon completion of a vibration test. For other 
ranges of both meters, accuracy was within tolerances only when these 
meters were continually tapped. The ammeter test lead failed the high 
temperature test of Specification MIL—C-3078 by cracking of the cable 
center sheath and failed under the following high potential tests. (Note: 
Specification MIL—C-—3078 has less rigorous requirements than Specifica- 
tion AXS-—1819 which covers this type cable). 

Senator Fmreuson. Will you quote from the other report? 

Mr. Hnyer. This, of course, is a technical report. 

The standard of the meter that they were testing against was 1 

milliamp. The reading that they received on our meter was 0.98 
milliamps. In other words, ninety-eight one-hundredths. 
_ Now the tolerance of 2 percent on a 1 milliamp meter is 2 milliamps. 
So the 0.98 plus 2 milliamps makes it 100 percent. It is a little 
difficult, if you are not an engineer, to understand the point, but any 
engineer will verify that this proves that this particular meter was 
within the limit, the tolerance. 

There are two meters on this unit. On the other meter, the standard 
is 50 millivolts, and our meter was 49.25. With a 2 percent tolerance 
on that we could have been down to 49.0. So we were actually 
closer than 2 percent, roughly 1% percent. 

Why they chose to translate this into the other report is something 
that I do not know. 


Senator Fereuson. Will you tell us who is responsible for that 
translation? 
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Mr. Heyer. I would not know for certain, but I assume that itis 
the so-called technical evaluation department upon which the officers iF 
of OTAC depend for their decisions, and as that evaluation report goes 
so goes the decision. That, of course, is the nub of my whole argu- 
ment here. Upon that power in the hands of some technical evalua- 
tors who rewrite engineering reports, rests the basis for decisions for 
the expenditure of millions and millions and hundreds of millions, 
maybe billions of dollars of our hard-earned tax money, And who can 
control that? 

Not the officers, as they are not technical men. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean, the people who let the contracts 
are not technical men? 

Mr. Heyer. The officers in OTAC are not technical men. They 
have to rely upon these reports; and so if the report is falsified, as it 
has been in this case, then, of course, the officers are not to blame for 
what happened. 

I have pointed out this weakness in procurement, not only in hear- 
ings last spring, but I have gone up there to OTAC on numerous oc- 
casions, once to talk to the general and several times to talk to Colonel 
Davisson, and have spent as much as a whole day pointing out how 
they are absolutely at the mercy of these technically evaluated reports. 

Senator Ferguson. What did they say about that? 

Mr. Heyer. Their attitude was not receptive. It was the usual ts 
attitude that theailitarwaman wha wants ta dafond nraandant has 
ever way it 
organization 
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Senator-Fercusen. Wait a minute. You say that they move in 
and out,. That is because of the rotation system that men are not 
allowed to-remain mm jobs that they are skilled in. 

Mr. Hever. That is exactly right. Men who ate moved into jobs 
who are*completely unfamiliar and have not had*the experience to 
handle them, and they are allowed to spend billions and billions of 
dollars of our*money. 

Senator: F¥reuson. Have there been any changes, to your knowl- 
edge, in the men who handled this back in July of 1952? 

Mr. Heyer. As far as I can find out, the same group ‘are handling 
if in OTAC.. I will say this, however; that in exac tly parallel dealings 
with the Nayy, who have a much. more enlightened procurement 
system, wé have none of these difficulties. No samples, no picayune 
little checking, trying to find out some way to throw out a low bidder 
and give the busifiess at all prices, at all costs, to a higher bidder, 
maybe a favored bidder. 

In ‘the Air Corps a certain amount of this existed last year. I was 
instrumental in bringing to light somé rather, should we say, doubtful 
practices on the part of certain officer personnel at Dayton. Since 
then there has been a complete change in their attitude. I believe 
that the Air Force is now attempting: to do everything they can to 

remove these old-fashioned, worn-out methods~of procurement. 
: And not only that; but to recognize » that this country in the manu- 
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Mr. Heyer. I would not know for certain, but I assume that it is 
the so-called technical evaluation department upon which the officers 
of OTAC depend for their decisions, and as that evaluation report goes 
so goes the decision. That, of course, is the nub of my whole argu- 
ment here. Upon that power in the hands of some technical evalua- 
tors who rewrite engineering reports, rests the basis for decisions for 
the expenditure of ‘millions and millions and hundreds of millions, 
maybe billions of dollars of our hard-earned tax money, And who can 
control that? 

Not the officers, as they are not technical men. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean, the people who let the contracts 
are not technical men? 

Mr. Heyer. The officers in OTAC are not technical men. They 
have to rely upon these reports; and so if the report is falsified, as it 
has been in this case, then, of course, the officers are not to blame for 
what happened. 

I have pointed out this weakness in procurement, not only in hear- 
ings last spring, but I have gone up there to OTAC on numerous oc- 
casions, once to talk to the general and several times to talk to Colonel 
Davisson, and have spent as much as a whole day pointing out how 
they are absolutely at the mercy of these technically evaluated reports. 

Senator Ferguson. What did they say about that? 

Mr. Heyer. Their attitude was not receptive. It was the usual 
attitude that the military man who wants to defend precedent, what- 
ever way it has been done in the past, and would not admit that his 
organization could possibly be wrong. That was their outward atti- 
tude, or at least Colonel Davisson’s 

Whether any of this meant any thing to them or not, I do not know, 
but when you see all of this money needlessly wasted on erroneous 
technical reports it seems that something ought to be done. 

Senator Ferevuson. I can only see one thing; looking at the release 
that was made yesterday in Detroit, the statement of Colonel A. R. 
Cyr, OTAC, it would indicate that they have taken the same attitude 
on this hearing, because they say that it is going to be all covered, 
everything is settled. 

Mr. Heyer. When I heard that letter—of course, that is the first 
time I bad heard that, this morning, and I still do not have a complete 
copy of it—but it seemed to me like it was an attempt to prove that 
everything was just fine in Ordnance. 

Senator Ferauson. It was a press release made prior to this hear- 
ing, in effect telling the people that everything had been proper, and 
as much as saying that this nearing was just a repetition of what had 
gone on in the past. According to the way I read it, that what had 
gone on amounted to nothing in the other hearings, if there were any, 
and that the military were correct. 

Mr. Heyer. I had 3 years’ experience in the last war, and I know 
something of the attitude of the career military man. It is unfor- 
tunate that they allow themselves to get into ruts as to their thinking. 

I think this is purely a case of leaving it up to these small people, 
should we call them, down the line, and taking their word for it, 
because, after all, these officers move in and out all of the time and 
they cannot be expected to know every detail. 
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Senator Kercusen. Wait a minute. You say that they move in 
and out, That is because of the rotation system that men are not 
allowed to»remaif im jobs that they are skilled in. 

Mr. He¥er. That is exactly right. Men who are moved into jobs 
who are‘completely unfamiliar and have not had!the experience to 
handle them, and they are allowed to spend billions and billions of 
dollars of our*money. 

Senator: Fereuson. Have there been any changes, to your know]l- 
edge, in the men who handled this back in July of 1952? 

Mr. Heyer. As far as I can find out, the same group are handling 
if in OTAC. J will say this, however; that in exactly parallel dealings 
with the Nayy, who have a much more enlightened procurement 
system, wé have none of these difficulties. No samples, no picayune 
little checking, trying to find out some way to throw out a low bidder 
atid give the busifiess at all prices, at all costs, to a higher bidder, 
maybe a favored bidder. 

In the Air Corps a certain amount of this existed last year. I was 
instrumental in bringing to light some rather, should we say, doubtful 
practices on the part of certain offiger personnel at Dayton. Since 
then there has been a complete change in their attitude. I believe 
that the Air Force is now attempting: to do everything they can to 
remove these old-fashioned, worn-out methods of procurement. 

And not only that; but to recognize that this country in the manu- 
facturing business, a third of our product is supplied by companies 
under 500, and to help keep those companies: in business, and I am 
one of those companies. 

And we have the finest. cooperation from the Air Force during the 
last 4 or 5 months. 

However, instead of that, the situation at OTAC has grown worse. 
As a matter of fact, because I testified down-here I have lost a million 
dollars’ worth of contracts that should have been mine. 

Senator Frercuson.: We wish you would give us evidence on that, 
that you can attribute to your testimony here, or your appeal to 
Congress for an investigation. I think that is very material to this 
issue, and we ought to have that. 

Mr. Heyzr. Of course, Senator, it is very difficult to put your 
finger on things like this. It is only-i in my experience, working with 
the different services, that I can feel a difference in the method of 
doing business that the Navy has, and now that the Air Force has 
over what the OTAC group has. 

Senator Fereuson.: How-many bids have you made since you 
were turned down on this one and came to the C ongress? 

Mr. Heyer. I have a very interesting chart in which I have 
analyzed our experience during this time. 

Senator Fercuson. I wish you would put that in the record. 

Mr. Heyer. These will be exhibits Nos. 1 and 2. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 
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Mr. Heyer. I do not know whether the charts are very clear. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you make them clear? 

Mr. HEYER. Would you like me to explain them? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes, that is what I mean. 

Mr. Heyer. Before I get into that, I would like to add one more 
thing in connection with the information I furnished and the falsifica- 
tion of the reports from the laboratory to the report that was made to 
the officers, 

In order to judge this matter it will be necessary for you to have an 
unbiased engineer check the specification and check. the report, be- 
cause it.is not clear. In other words, without an engineering back- 
ground the real problem cannot be understood. 

Senator Fercuson. We understand that. 

Mr. Heyer. On this exhibit No. 1—I am only talking now about 
our bids with OTAC since the beginning of the Korean situation—our 
total low bids have been $2,100,808. Of these, 28.3 percent, or 
rouchly, $595,726 were awarded to others, and they were awarded to 
others at the price of $975,623. And this is an extra cost to the tax- 
payer of $379,897 or 63 percent above our price. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting parts of this is who received 
these other contracts. 

Chart B on this exhibit No. 1 indicates that Weidenhoff received 
95.7 or $933,795 worth of the contracts of which we were the low 
bidder. 

Others received 4.3 percent. 

That does not necessarily mean anything except that we, a com- 
pany certainly competent to manufacture these items, did not re- 
ceive them for reasons in most cases of these erroneous technical 
evaluations. 

Strangely enough they almest,all went to the Weidenhoff Co., who 
was all the way from fourth to seventh high bidder. 

In between us, Senator, between the Weidenhoff Co. and ourselves 
as low bidder there wefe such companies as the Sun Electric Co., a 
company that does 7 or 8 million dollars’ worth of business a year. 
It is worth about $4 million net; and has been in business for 22 years, 
and could certainly make a simple little product like we are talking 
about, or in fact, any of these products are simple products to manu- 
facture. There was also the Allen Electric Co. They also manufac- 
ture this_type of equipment.._They.do. about. $3 million a year. 
And yet their bids were passed over, too. 

But going further, let us take this other item. That is why I say 
that I feel we have been definitely discriminated against. 25.1 percent 
or $526,998 were canceled. 

Senator GiLLeTts. Why were they canceled? 

Mr. Heyur. No reason, It-is their right to cancel any procure- 
ment. It seems very strange, however, that on many of these items 
which we had built they suddenly found reasons, long after the bid 
was in and we had gone to all kinds of effort to prepare the data on it 
and with an expense to our company, then the bid was canceled. So 
we thought we would check in and see what an assorted group of 
similar type of equipment, where we were not the low bidder, what the 
percentage of cancellations would be there. I realize that this does 
not cover all of their activities. Maybe another selection of another 
group would show up differently. 


rei 
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We selected at random in the New York Ordnance Division total 
bids of $2,470,648. This is on chart C on exhibit No. 2.1 It is on 
the other chart. 

This indicates that only 1.5 percent were canceled. 

It just seemed to us that there was quite a discrepancy between our 
25.1 percent and this other 1.5 percent. 

Senator Grtterre, When your contracts were canceled, were you in 
the process of fulfillment of manufacturing and delivering and were the 
cancellations made afterwards? 

Mr. Heyer. We were not delivering on any contracts at the time 
these cancellations were made. As soon as bids were opened, and it 
turned out that we were the lowest responsible bidder, OTAC can- 
celed the award, wiping out our investment in preparing the bid, and 
depriving us of our legal right to be awarded the contracts. As a 
matter of fact, Senator, there is a policy on the part of OTAC to have 
their New York Ordnance Department who administer the contracts 
after they are given out, after they are awarded, check up on the 
company. They are, of course, the people who have inspectors in 
our plant at all times. They know whether or not we can make an 
item, whether the additional business can be handled, what sort of 
engineering we have, and the type of product we turn out. And in 
all of the contracts canceled, the New York Ordnance Division had 
okayed us, had certified us as being a satisfactory source. And 
despite that they were canceled. As I say, they were canceled again 
on little technical reasons. 

I find no fault with the cancellation of the contract for material 
that is not needed or that has to be redesigned. And I know that 
they will claim that all of these were canceled for that reason. 

Senator Girttetrs. For what reason? 

Mr. Heyer. Because they either suddenly found that they did not 
need the material or because it had to be redesigned or something 
of that kind. I only point out that it seems strange that we who 
have testified down here to the point where they do not really like us 
any more—they hardly speak to us—should find that 25 percent of 
our low bids are canceled out, where only 1.5 percent of another se- 
lected group of the same type of material is canceled out. 

The next thing is the award to the low bidder. And this indicates 
something very interesting. We received only 45.1 percent of the 
contracts on which we were low bidder. Even then there was an 
attempt made to cancel on some of these contracts. And I think 
that the only reason that they were not canceled was because we came 
down and protested to Under Secretary Johnson of the Army. And I 
think, frankly, that they just felt that maybe they had better not 
cancel them. 

To see how this would compare we can look to exhibit No. 2,! 
We find out here that the award of contracts to the lower bidders 
percentage is 52.5 percent against the 45.1 percent in the case of our 
low bids. That is particularly interesting when you check on how our 
experience has been with the Air Force and the Navy. 

In every case where we were low bidder we have been awarded the 
contract. In no case have there been cancellations. 

Senator Grutetre. Mr. Heyer, you stated just before you referred 
to these charts that since you had testified down here on prior occa- 
sions with reference to this matter you estimated that you had lost a 


1 Exhibit No. 2 appears on p. 21. 
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million dollars in contracts, and you presented these charts in proof of 
that or in partial proof, and yet these charts show your bids and what 
happened to the contracts since 1950. There is no breakdown of what 
occurred with reference to contracts since you testified and in which 
you say the factor of, perhaps, resentment or favoritism entered into 
it and you lost a million dollars. 

Do you have any way of breaking that down to prove your state- 
ment that you lost a million dollars because of discrimination since 
you testified? 

Mr. Heyer. There was only one contract involved that is in this 
period before we appeared here, and that was the contract—no, there 
were several contracts, about $300,000 worth out of $2 million, roughly. 
But I would have to check that up because it would take a little bit of 
time to do it. Of course, I do not claim that this has any meaning 
whatsoever. It just simply appeared to me that, perhaps, in the first 
set of contracts before we testified everybody was skipped over except 
the one company who, apparently, was the favored supplier, in my 
estimation, and a large amount of additional money was paid for that. 
And then following that point we found everything was very much 
more difficult. Simple little things like those that happened just here 
recently. 

We have a large contract now with Ordnance. It calls for the 
building of a certain piece of equipment called a magnetizer. We got 
the contract last summer. Our plant needed the work. We prepared 
to go ahead and build this unit during last fall. But almost immedi- 
ately we found out that OTAC had demanded that we make a first 
sample, first article approval. Now the contract did not call for a 
first article approval. So that we were unable to go ahead with the 
complete order. 

We objected to this strongly, and the New York Ordnance District 
backed us up. Their legal people said that they could not ask for a 
first article approval, because it was not called for in the contract and 
that we were privileged to go ahead on this magnetizer, another ex- 
tremely simple device in which we had to bid “or equal’’ against the 
Weidenhoff specification. 

So then we said that we would like some technical information as 
to what kind of test they would make. They refused to give it to us. 
Well, under the cireumstances I could not obligate my small company 
for several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of material with the possi- 
bility that OTAC would send engineers down and disqualify us on 
some one of these little quibbles like they have so far. 

Actually, the first sample might not be exactly perfect. I do not 
think that anybody has submitted a first sample for approval to 
anybody that wanted to buy it that did not have some changes in it, 
but here is what OTAC said. 

They said, ‘All right, no first article approval. We will check the 
first unit that comes off the assembly line, the first unit that Heyer 
produces, and we will send our engineers down to do it.” 

Well, of course, there was nothing that we could object to on that, 
but we were afraid, knowing that the engineers who were going to come 
down were the same engineers that had been falsifying these reports. 

So I went ahead and made the first sample. And the first sample 
was completed. And they really all came down, and they had every- 
body over from the inspection department in New York. And they 
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went over the unit all day long. And when they finished they said 
it was satisfactory, we could proceed with the manufacture. And in 
the process of the testing we heard and saw from what we saw of the 
tests, as much as they would let us see, because they were quite secret, 
although we were standing there—they would not give us very much 
information about it—that our unit was more powerful than the unit 
we had contracted to build, because we were building an “‘or equal.” 

So then we asked for the information which they evidently now had 
as to what the Weidenhoff unit would produce, and, Senator, you 
would be amazed to hear what thay told us. They said, “We are no 
longer interested in what the Weidenhoff unit produces. You will 
have to equal the unit that you have made.” The first unit which 
we made more powerful to be certain that it would exceed the specifi- 
cation and the requirement. 

When it gets to that point, I decided that I cannot do business any 
more with Ordnance, because they have pretty nearly put me out of 
business. I do not understand public servants that we pay as tax- 
payers acting in that manner. And this is a matter of record. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you sincerely believe that part of this, at 
least, has been due to the fact that you did object to their method of 
doing business? 

Mr. Heyer. Senator, I have had a lot of experience in business, 
about 30 years of it. I have worked with a lot of companies, because 
we make equipment for all of the big companies in the country under 
their name. I have never been treated in this manner before. And 
I can feel that there is something behind this. I know when people 
are not cooperative. Of course, I do not blame them particularly. 
We spoiled their little game up there, because since we have had these 
hearings, although there have been a lot of contracts canceled and a 
few given to others, we still have obtained the majority of contracts 
that normally probably would have gone to Weidenhoff. So they do 
not like us very much. You can tell that from this case that I just 
cited, a completely unreasonable action on the part of public servants. 

Senator Gittette. May I make a statement? While you were out 
I asked the witness this question: He made the statement that since 
he had testified here last year that he figured that he had lost approxi- 
mately a million dollars because of the discriminatory attitude to him. 
And inasmuch as there were no dates in these charts which ran from 
1950, I asked if he had any way of dividing them or breaking them 
down to show what had taken place since that testimony, and he was 
testifying as to that. 

I just want to say this that we are sitting here as a fact-finding 
group, and we are judges of these facts that are presented before us. 
We realize how difficult it is to prove discrimination. 

The Chairman here sat as a judge in a court for many years. It is 
very difficult to directly prove discrimination. We realize that in 
your behalf. 

At the same time we realize that it is easy to make a sweeping state- 
ment that because of discrimination a man has lost a million dollars, 
but there must be something in support of an allegation of that kind. 
And I am sure that that is only what we are seeking. 

Senator Ferauson. Sometimes you can only prove it by circum- 
stantial evidence. At other times you can prove it by direct evidence 
That is why we would like to have all of the facts. That is the reason 
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I asked you that last question, do you sincerely believe that you have 
been discriminated against because of your report to Congress? 

Mr. Heyer. Senator, in analyzing these figures that I have just 
presented in this exhibit No. 1, chart A, it seems very obvious that 
either one of 3 things has happened, that there has either been dis- 
crimination against us, there has been favoritism toward somebody 
else, or there have been a lot of very expensive mistakes made by 
personnel up at OTAC. 

Senator Fercuson. There is one question that I would like to ask 
right here. When you disclosed to the top officers, the military, the 
fact that there was a variation between those two reports, from the 
time that the one report left the technicians, and then when the next 
report was made, one showed a tolerance of more than 2 percent and 
one less than 2 percent, what interest did these top officers show in 
ferreting out how this thing happened? 

Mr. Heyer. They show ed absolutely no interest. We brought it 
to their attention. Colonel Davisson was in at a meeting all day long. 
We discussed it before the situation of the nonshatterable glass front 
on the meter came up. It was at this same meeting that we brought 
up this point about this discrepancy in the reports. We had a copy 
of this report at this time to look at. We stated that on this one 
report it was satisfactory, but on the one that they reported to the 
officers on which the decision was made we were unsatisfactory on 
this particular matter of accuracy. 

Senator Frreuson. The top men that you were dealing with were 
military—they are the people that let the contracts. This inter- 
vening division here that made up the report for the military, are 
they civilians or military? 

Mr. Heyer. They are civilians. They were at this meeting. 
Colonel Davisson heard them admit that on a literal interpretation 
of the specification we were right, we were accurate, within that 
interpretation. And I think we are entitled to take a literal inter- 
pretation of the specification. 

Senator Fercuson. When that was true, do you know of any 
disciplinary action against these people who made this report different 
than the one that they had? 

Mr. Heyer. I did not get the first of that question. 

Senator Ferauson. Was there any disciplinary action taken against 
these people for making this report that was not accurate with their 
original finding? 

Mr. Hever. I know of none. It is no different than the case of the 
shatterable glass on the front of the Weidenhoff meter. Colonel 
Davisson knew that. He knew that that shattered. He saw it 
shatter himself. We begged him then to cancel the contract before 
too much money had been spent on it and give it to us as we were the 
low bidder. 

Senator Fereuson. Of course, later we are going to get to that 
important point that the contract was canceled or at least notification 
was given to the committee here that it was canceled, but it is still 
going on. 

Were you ever asked to rebid on this after a purported cancellation? 

Mr. Hever. No, we never were. There are other items of the 
same nature in this list. For instance, they say here that the ammeter 
test lead cable sheath cracked under high temperature. 
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Senator, if you were deciding to buy several million dollars’ or 
several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of equipment that was 
going to be used in Korea and all over the world, even though it is 
not a life essential equipment, comparatively unimportant mainte- 
nance equipment, you certainly would not want to O. K. a contract 
if you had that information that the cable leads cracked. In other 
words, it sounds like inferior material. So there would be several 
things you could do. 

You could either say to the bidder, who is this low bidder, ‘‘Well, 
will you substitute some other material that will not crack? And 
if you do, we will either pay you some more,” or “Will you do it 
without any increased cost?” 

We argued this thing out. They said, “Oh,no. We have no right 
under the regulations once you submit this sample, everything has 
got to be identical to that sample or else. It is a part of the bid 
and we have got to throw the whole thing out.” 

Senator Fereuson. How did they account for the fact that they 
did not throw out the one that they had let the contract for when the 
glass broke, the Weidenhoff instrument? 

Mr. Heyer. They had not tested it. They admitted in front of 
us— 

Senator Frereuson. That is, when you did test it and broke the 
glass with your cigarette lighter. 

Mr. Heyer. Colonel Davisson knew that, but he still did nothing 
on it. We received a letter from General Deitrick stating that the 
original findings in the case and the award of the contract was satisfactory. 

Senator Ferauson. It would have to stand, notwithstanding the 
actual facts proved that you broke the glass with your cigarette 
lighter? 

Mr. Heyer. In front of about 10 witnesses. Senator, just let me 
finish this one point. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Heyer. Because it is important about this cable. Let us see 
what the specification says about that cable. This is the same speci- 
fication we referred to a minute ago for this particular unit. And 
under this heading of ‘Electrical circuits,” the only reference we find 
is where it says, 
and the wiring shall be insulated with a material that will withstand normal 
rubbing contact without causing wear which would lead to short circuits. 

The type of cable that we used was not a cheap cable. It was as fine 
a cable as you could purchase for use within the heat ranges for which 
it was designed. As you know, in most commercial applications we 
do not have to worry about 60° below zero or any such things as that, 
like you do in the material where they may be operating in very cold 
areas. So we supplied the standard cable which woah be used under 
the circumstances, but when they made the test they subjected it to 
a heat test. This was all done at the laboratories. 

The engineer out there probably had a routine procedure and he 
subjected it to a heat test which was not called for. 

Senator Fereuson. In the specification? 

Mr. Heyer. No, it was another specification which is not even 
referenced. So they ran this heat test on it, and then it came up again 
to OTAC to these technical evaluators, and they put it down as some- 
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thing for a reason for throwing us out. Why? They were intelligent 
enough engineers to know that this specification did not call for a 
wire of this nature. 

We confronted the man that made that report, Mr. Newcomb, who, 
I believe, is here today—we confronted him with this in front of 
Colonel Davisson, and he tried to talk himself out of it. He said— 

Well, of course, the specifications are not as complete as they should be, but we 
have to add some things in once in a while, and in this case we thought it ought 
to be in there, and so we took the only specification for the kind of wire that was 
written up that we could think of that would cover whet we wanted. 

And I said, ‘‘Well, fine. Why did you not tell us so when we bid 
on it? We could have put that cable in our sample and without any 
extra cost.” 

It was just a matter of their telling us what they wanted. And 
Colonel Davisson heard that statement. And he knew that this man, 
Newcomb, had misrepresented the facts. And yet we lost the 
contract. 

There are plenty of witnesses to prove this, because my counsel was 
there, Mr. St. John was there. Of course, I was there. And then 
there were many other witnesses whom I am quite sure under oath 
would testify that this item was added in here and used against us. 

The important point about this whole thing I am trying to make is 
how helpless the officers are when these technical people can take this 
information and make it appear like what we supplied was just no good. 

You read a letter a little while ago that Colonel Cyr sent out in 
which, with the same sort of broad statements, he made it look like 
we were trying to supply shoddy equipment to the troops. 

Senator Ferauson. What department is Colonel Cyr in? 

Mr. Heyer. I do not even know the colonel. That was the letter, 
the publicity letter. 

Senator Frerauson. You had not met him before? 

Mr. Heyer. I do not believe I have. 

Senator Fercuson. You may proceed. 

Mr. Heyer. Mr. Shipley points out to me that he thought maybe 
you did not understand this statement that I made that we lost a 
million dollars or 50 percent of all of the low bids that we made with 
OTAC. This is on exhibit No. 1, chart A, that million dollars. 

Senator Ferauson. I do not think that I understand that you 
actually lost that much. You lost that much in contracts. 

Mr. Heyer. That is what I mean, not in dollars and cents, but 
in contracts. 

But, of course, in the meantime I had a plant running at a loss 
with facilities that could have been used to perform these contracts 
and which I had kept open in the hope of performing the contracts. 
So that there is a lot more loss to it, if we did not get them, than 
there would have been profit if we had received them. The loss 
consists of the fact that they awarded to others $595,000, and they 
canceled $526,000. That is roughly the million dollars that we lost. 
And of the $595,000 we were low bidders on what was awarded to 
others for $975,000. That was on that chart, and that is what it is 
meant to show. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes, I understand. 
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Mr. Heyer. I have something else that might be of interest, 
exhibit 3. 

Senator Ferauson. We will make that a part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


Exurpit 3.—Analysis of bidding requirements and results on Heyer bids 


ORDNANCE 


Items Value 
Number | Percent Dollars Percent 
Total : 41 100. 0 |$2, 729, 447.18 100. 0 
Bids on military specification basis. --. 32 78.0 | 1, 865, 730. 98 68. 0 
Bids on “or equal’”’ basis. s 19.5 863, 716. 20 31.5 
Bids requiring samples 6 14.5 781, 143. 83 28. 5 
Bids requiring technical information - -. 39 95.0 } 2, 655, 599. 68 97.0 
Hever low qualified bids : 28 68.0 | 2, 100, 808. 50 77.0 
Heyer awarded contracts 16 39. 0 947, 475, 00 34. 5 
AIR FORCE 

Total _- niet ene 32 100.0 |$4, 278, 297. 42 100. 0 
Bids on military specification basis f 28 88.0 | 3, 860, 402. 46 91.0 
Bids on ‘‘or equal’ basis. ‘4 4 12.5 417, 894. 96 9.8 
Bids requiring samples 0 0 0 0 

Bids requiring technical information. - . 4 12.5 417, 894. 96 9.8 
Heyer low qualified bids. - 7 22.0 588, 441. 00 13.9 
Heyer awarded contracts 7 22.0) 588, 441.00 13.9 

NAVY 

Total 7 100.0 $1, 710, 282. 24 100.0 
Bids on military specification basis 6 86.0 | 1, 703, 440. 24 9v. 0 
Bids on “or equal’ basis _ - 1 14.0 6, 842. 00 | 35 
Bids requiring samples 4 0 0 0 0 

Bids requiring technical information 1 14.0 6, 842. 00 35 
Heyer low qualified bids_ - 2 28. 0 63, 468. 00 3.6 
Heyer awarded contracts 2 28. 0 63, 468. 00 3. 6 


Mr. ‘Heyer. We are supposed to have a unified Defense Depart- 
ment. ‘This exhibit 3 is something that has to be explained. I put it 
in here mostly for the record, but I can explain it very easily. As I 
say, we are supposed to have a unified Defense Department. And it 
would seem that what is good practice for one department would be 
good practice for the others, such as, for instance, the Navy’s practice 
should be satisfactory for OTAC. And we would think that what has 
turned out over the years to be bad practice in procurement for one 
department would be equally bad in another. 

So it is interesting to examine our experience to see just exactly how 
our experience worked out between Ordnance, Air Force, and Navy. 
Without going into too much detail, here is the first interesting fact: 
On a dollar value basis 68 percent of all Ordnance bids were based on 
military specifications, and 31.5 percent on an “‘or equal’’ basis. In 
other words, no specification. They say ‘“‘Weidenhoff or equal.” 
That is an important figure, 68 percent mil. spec. and 31.5 percent ‘“‘or 
equal.”’ 

We go to the Air Force, and we find 91 percent on the military- 
specification basis, and only 9.8 percent on the “or equal.’”’ This 
military-specification basis is a very much fairer thing for any of us to 
bid on. It is a very difficult thing to bid on “or equal,” 
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We have frequently been unable to find the competitive unit that 
was mentioned. They never have one available when you try to get 
one. You call up and they say, ““We do not have it.”” So you take 
a catalog page and bid from it. I have lost $75,000 or $100,000 on 
just such foolish bidding, trying to bid from a catalog page. 

So the more that can be done to remove the “or equal” the better 
things will be. Let us look now at the Navy. In the Navy on these 
contracts that we bid on, 99 percent were on mil. spec., and one-third 
of 1 percent on an “or equal” basis. 

Senator GitLeTTe. What do you mean when you call it mil. spec.— 
does that mean specification? 

Mr. Heyer. That is a complete specification. 

Senator GitLeTre. You are using that as an abbreviation for specifi- 
cation? 

Mr. Heyer. Yes. This specification is supposed to describe the 
product so that a concern can bid on it. And if they are the low bid- 
der and have been certified as qualified to produce it, that is all they 
have todo. They get the contract. 

Notso with OTAC, They want all kinds of additional information, 
even though they have the military specification. They may make 
you tie up your engineering department making useless drawings, and 
then they send letters back for more information. In numerous cases 
we have gone back to them and said that we will make what the speci- 
fication calls for and they have said to us, “If you do not give us this 
additional information your bid will not be considered,” even though 
we are the low bidder—even though we have agreed to duplicate this, 
on though the New York Ordnance division has certified our ability 
to do so. 

Senator Fereuson. And that all costs money to the contractor. 

Mr. Heyer. It costs a lot of money. 

Senator Fercuson. And does it not ultimately go into the price? 

Mr. Heyer. Well, if I ever get enough contracts I suppose that it 
will. So far I have just taken it out of my own bank account. 

We spent on this low-voltage circuit tester over $7,000 so far, and 
we were the low bid on a large volume of business which we have not 
received. 

Senator Fereuson. But you do believe that this actually increases 
the cost? 

Mr. Heyer. Well, definitely it increases the cost ultimately. We 
either go out of business or make a profit or break even, 1 mean, 
sooner or later if you do not go out of business. In the meantime the 
Government and the taxpayer, of course, ultimately will pay the bills 
of this waste. 

The interesting part of it is, why do they ask for this extra informa- 
tion every time? Why do they ask us to build samples? I mean, for 
instance, they will give us 5 days to build a sample of a complicated 
piece of equipment. 

On this particular piece of equipment that we are talking about here 
we had 21 working days to design it, to make drawings, to build it, to 
test it. You could never design anything and build it in a model shop 
that way. You have got to tool up. 

Senator Fereuson. It is a pilot model. It is a hand-made propo- 
sition. 
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Mr. Heyer. It is supposed to be a prototype. It is not supposed to 
be something that they criticize. This 2 percent that we talked about 
a minute ago I brought out only for one reason, Senator, and that was 
because I wanted to show everyone here just exactly what these tech- 
nical evaluators can do to channel the way a contract goes, and how 
helpless the officers are under this present system. 

There was never any necessity for these samples. Actually, our 
sample could have been damaged in shipment, so that it would not 
have passed the test. That does not mean when we got into produc- 
tion that we could not make all of them pass the test, so far as inspec- 
tion was concerned. 

The Government is protected completely because, after all, they 
have inspectors who check everything from beginning to end to see 
what you furnish is correct. They could have procured this on these 
two contracts by just simply saying, ‘‘ Will you meet this specification?” 

Senator Ferauson. Would not the contract that was drawn up re- 
quire you to meet the specification? 

Mr. Hrysr. The contract, when you receive it as a bid, you sign it, 
and then they sign it. You sign it and agree to meet it. And you have 
to meet it. There are a lot of penalties if you do not. And all they 
have to do is to sign it and then their inspection takes over. But not 
so with OTAC. They have to send special people down to our place 
and hold up on our production. Why? As I said before, it looks 
suspicious to me, like retaliation. 

The important part about this specification business is how easy it 
is to throw your bid out, and illegally, too. We have a brief on this 
which covers a great deal of these illegal points which I am not, of 
course, competent to discuss, but on the first procurement of this low- 
voltage circuit tester in which $116,000 was paid over our low bid, we 
were asked to bid on the specification, and there was no request in that 
bid that we could find in any place, or even read in it, that required 
any additional information. They gave us 7 days to give them addi- 
tional information. 

Senator Fereuson. Who gave you the 7 days? 

Mr. Heyer. OTAC. 

Senator Ferauson. Well, now, that is civilian? 

Mr. Heyer. The technical evaluation people told us that if we did 
not give them this information that they wanted, our bid would not 
be considered. What they wanted was a drawing of how we proposed 
to make it, and they wanted a list of all of the items that we were 
going to make. 

I want to make a conection there. At the time the technical 
evaluation was made, it was not made by OTAC. It was made by 
Rossford. Rossford Arsenal at that time was functioning as the 
technical evaluators for OTAC, but it is the same type of evaluation 
which illustrates the point. We were the lowest qualified bidder on 
the contract. We were certified by the New York Ordnance as being 
capable of building it. We had built 52,000 of the predecessor units 
to the same degree of accuracy during the last war. 

And they wanted more information. We were given 7 days to get 
it. They wanted drawings and specifications. Well, Senator, if you 
were an engineer and you saw the mumbo-jumbo that we got back 
from them after our bid was rejected, as the reasons why, you would 
lose all confidence in the technical evaluation end of it, at least, so 
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far as Rossford or OTAC is concerned, because here is what they 
said, among other things. 

They said: “Your technical information is rejected and your bid is, 
therefore, rejected because all you have done is copy items out of our 
specifications.” 

Just think of it. They want us to build it this way. They write 
us and say, “How are you going to build it?” 

We say, “We are going to build it this way, that is what you want, 
is it not?” 

“Oh,” they say, “That is not answering our question. You are 
just copying something out of the specifications.” 

And that has just cost the public $116,000 more, that and a few 
other little points. 

Several of the points were technical, completely unimportant, and 
unless you had an engineer here to judge, it would present no reason 
for bringing it up. 

Such things as “You did not tell us how you calibrate the shunt.’ 
That is like making a deal with a man to build a house, and he quotes 
you on the house and you turn him down because he did not tell how 
he used a hammer to hammer a nail. It is an exactly similar thing, 
because, naturally, if you make meters to meet the specifications, 
and if you make shunts and other electrical parts so that the end 
result will be within the accuracy called for, you must know how to 

calibrate the shunts, which is something we do for Exide, Willard, 
7 ‘ord, and all of the big companies in the country. 

We did it in the last war for Ordnance, but the main point about it 
is that we were rejected on this item illegally, in my estimation, 
because they have no right to ask us for this additional technical 
information. 

Senator Frreuson. This is another case that vou are talking about? 

Mr. Heyer. This is the first procurement of the low-voltage circuit 
testers. I was using it merely to illustrate the trouble that they put 
us to. 

Senator Ferauson. We want that, because we want to know 
whether or not this is the first case or if it was an isolated case, or 
whether it ran through their procurement. 

Mr. Heyer. I had the figures on that, Senator. Let us see how 
the services stack up. This is in exhibit 3 (p. 29). 

Under the item, “Bids requiring samples,” under “Ordnance,” on 
the dollar volume, 28.5 percent required samples. 

Let us see what the Air Force does. On ‘Bids requiring samples,” 
on all of the ones that we bid on of similar types of equipment, it is 
zero. 

On Navy bids requiring samples, it is zero. 

So there seems to be some reason for OTAC to want a lot more 
samples than the other services find necessary. They will tell you 
that without the samples they cannot tell whether the contractor is 
going to give them what they want, and they have to do this and do 
that, and how they have warehouses full of equipment because they 
did not check up that they had to be paid for by the taxpayer, and 
they are trying to save money in that manner. But that is not true. 

They have told me that now for a year and a half or 2 years. Here 
they have the specification. And if that specification is drawn cor- 
rectly, and if their inspection department is any good—and I have 
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every reason to believe they are excellent and know a lot more about 
manufacturing than the engineers at OTAC do—then the Govern- 
ment will get what it wants. 

If these specifications are not correct, and a lot of them are not—as 
a matter of fact, this one I am holding in my hand is completely 
erroneous—a lot of the requirements that should be in here are not 
even in here—il they know about it in advance, there is no reason 
why they cannot put it in, in addition to the specification—they can 
put an addendum on which they do in many cases, adding this, that, 
and the other thing. 

For example, why do they wait until the bids are in to decide that 
we did not have the proper rubber covering on our cable? It is not 
called for in bere. Apparently, they knew it was necessary. 

While they say that they do not have time to rewrite the bids, well, 
I would not think that they would have time to rewrite the bids, 
because they spend most of their time rewriting specifications, testing 
samples, and checking technical data that is not necessary. 

If they confined their efforts to putting out a halfway decent speci- 
fication in the first place, and if they would consider when awarding 
their contracts what their local people tell them about the character 
and caliber of the companies that have quoted that are low bidders, 
they would get a product, and a good one, without all of this waste of 
effort. 

It is interesting to see how many more samples are required by 
OTAC than by anybody else. And they are expensive. We have 
spent tens of thousands of dollars on samples. And not just us. 
When you stop and think that on all of these cases there will maybe 
be 5, 8, or 10 people bidding for the thing, with samples costing $2,000 
or $3,000 apiece, and if there are 10 people bidding, at a cost of $2,000 
each, there is $20,000 that these 10 people ultimately will have to 
charge into Government contracts which, under the law, you can be- 
cause you take your loss on 1 contract, or your expense of doing busi- 
ness and put it against any other contract you make for renegotiation 
purposes. 

So in the end this wastefulness again is paid for by the taxpayer. 
The next item is the “Bids requiring technical information.’’ 97 
percent of Ordnance bids require technical information. This tech- 
nical information is a lot of effort and work. It consists of deawings 
of parts and assemblies and of getting together all of the details of 
construction; in fact, it consists of visualizing or picturizing or design- 
ing the unit that the specification calls for. 

Generally they allow sometimes only 5 or 6 days. We received a 
bid the other day, for instance, from OTAC, for a small piece of equip- 
ment. 

Senator Fereuson. Take a case like that, could favoritism be shown 
if you gave these bids out and you knew that one company had its 
samples, had made an article like that, which would require all of the 
other bidders to get a sample in in six days, so that nobody could 
bid except the one? 

Mr. Heyer. That is exactly what this has resulted in, Senator. 
For example, in the first bid on the low voltage circuit tester, the 
Weidenhoff Co., who had been developing it jointly with Rossford 
Arsenal, which is a part of the OTAC setup, had had two years to get 
their unit to pass. 
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Senator Fereuson. And you had 21 days for yours? 

Mr. Heyer. The first bid did not require a sample. We were 
eliminated on that, because we were given seven days to draw up a 
complete design on paper and a complete set of specifications. 

The second time that this bid came up, which is the one we are 
talking about currently, the large one, in that particular case I do not 
know whether Weidenhoff submitted a sample or not, because they had 
already produced the unit and had it accepted. 

Suppose they did? All they had to do was to take it off the shelf 
and put it in there. What did the rest have to do? We had to go in 
and spend thousands and thousands of dollars trying to produce a 
sample. 

Senator Fercuson. How long a time were you given? 

Mr. Heyer. We had 28 days, or 21 working days in order to produce 
this sample. It is not humanly possible to produce a good piece of 
equipment in that short length of time. It takes time to develop, and 
then you make a sample, and then you see that something is not right 
and you redesign, and that takes time. 

And then in putting together new parts, you put on a life test, and 
something overheats, and that takes more time. I would say, to 
develop this sample, although Weidenhoff working with Rossford 
spent two years—that might not have been their fault—it might have 
been a delay in the tests in between, but I would certainly say that it 
would take, perhaps, 2 to 3 months to develop a sample. That still is 
not tooling it up. 

Bear in mind that Weidenhoff had not only a unit that they knew 
was acceptable in advance, but they also had all of the tools to make it 
with. 

One of the things that these specifications and the little print on the 
back says is that if any single item of the article that you submit is not 
exactly the way that it will be in final production, that your bid is 
liable to be thrown out. 

Think what that means on a thing like an etched meter scale. You 
cannot buy less than about 250 or 500 at a time. And theoretically 
they could have thrown our sample out on that, because we had not 
oe meter scales, because it takes about four or five weeks to get the 
scales. 

So it is impractical to bid against that for anybody. Here is the 
advantage that it gives to a company that knows that they have this 
advantage because of the sample requirement. On this last bid that 
we are talking about right now, Weidenhoff’s unit price was $72 per 
unit. That is received by dividing the total contract price by the 
number of units involved. Our price was $37.45. 

On the surface of it you might think that perhaps we did not know 
our costs. 

We happened to know our costs. It was not a big profitable item, 
but we take this business as a sort of fill-in, in other words, we do 
not expect to maintain our entire plant overhead on it. 

About one-half or two-thirds of our business is civilian. We were 
entirely satisfied with this price. Next to us, within a range of two 
or three dollars, were these two companies that I spoke to vou about 
before, Allen and Sun, both perfectly competent and capable of 
making this unit. So that obviously the price between $37.45 was 
a fair price for this unit, although none of us got it. 
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Senator Ferecuson. What was Allen’s bid? 

Mr. Heyer. I can get those exact figures. We have them here. 
While he is looking up those figures, could I add this point—that the 
commercial price of this, a similar unit, with the same tolerances, 
sold in individual lots to a gas station down the street--——— 

Senator Ferguson. Do you mean retail or wholesale, which? 

Mr. Heyer. For instance, here I have our particular unit that we 
make. All of us make these same things. The retail price is from 
$75 to $85. In fact, some of them are down to about $60 or $65. 
There is nothing about this specification that makes this thing either 
extra special or extra expensive to build. 

The distributor could buy this unit for $52 to $56 in lots of one, 
a comparable commercial unit. And yet these people were getting 
$72 for it. Why? They were seventh high bidder. Why did they 
suppose they could put in a price so outrageous as that? They must 
have knowa that somewhere along the line their price would go 
through. And it did. 

These prices you requested, Senator, are as follows: 

Heyer, $37.45; Sun, $42; Allen, $39.93. A company called Electro 

Produc ts, $39.03. 

There is ‘the range. Can you see any possible reason for a procure- 
ment agent in his right mind passing up a group of prices here from 
representative people in the business and paying $72 for it? Of 
course, if the officers get an erroneous report, you cannot blame them. 
But it was pointed out to them that the report was erroneous, aad 
they still did nothing about it. 

Senator Ferauson. As you pointed out, before these were started 
to be manufactured, did you point out how long after you put your 
bid in, about this erroneous report? 

Mr. Heyer. I would say within 1 or 2 weeks after the contract 
was let. And they could not possibly have committed themselves 
for anything of importance in that period of time. 

Senator Ferauson. I recognize the Senator from Iowa. 

Senato. GitLeT18. I will have to go. I want to call attention to 
this. In studying these reports, they are very significar t to me in this, 
that in your chart No. 3, that is exhibit No. 3, under the system used 
by the Air Force, your qualified bids in every instance were the ac- 
cepted bid in contracts awarded, 100 percent. 

In the Navy’s system, every one of your low bids was awarded a 
contract. 

Under those 2 systems, you, being the low bidder, received the 
contract. 

Under the Ordnance system, probably because they require samples 
and require technical information, the fact remained that when you 
had low qualified bids, you received only 34.5 percent of the contracts. 

That might be explained in that their system is difterent from the 
system used by the Air Force and by the Navy, but there are 2 ques- 
tions in my mind. And when the officers are on the stand, I am sure 
that the chairman will ask these, if it is a difterence in sy stem, and the 
system lends itself to discrimination—there is no question about 
that—the system of the Ordnance people, that system which they are 
using. But the fact remains that if the system does lend itself, it 
was used in your case to show discrimination, and there ought to be 
the same results to low bidders outside of you, but the fact remains, 
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as your chart shows, that other bidders—other than you—even under 
the Ordnance system, when they were low bidders were awarded 52.5 
percent of the contracts, while you were awarded 34.5 percent of the 
contracts under the same system. 

Mr. Heyer. No, it is 45.1 that we were awarded. 

Senator Gitterre. Yes, 45.1. But even there, there is a difference 
of some 8 percent. ‘That would indicate on the face of it that under 
the same system that your company received 8 percent less of the 
contracts when you were low bidder than other low bidders in addi- 
tional contracts which, on the face of it, would show discrimination 
even when using the same system. 

So there are two questions that I am interested in before I go. 
Why were you discriminated against from 8 to 9 percent in turning 
down your bids? 

And, second, why is the system used that lends itself to discrimina- 
tion when the Air Force and the Navy do not use that system? 

Those are the two things that I want to know. 

Senator Ferauson. We will ask the officers that. 

Senator Gituerre. Thank you. 

Senator Ferauson. | think that now I would like to hear from 
some of the officers on the questions that we have had at least up to 
date. 

Will you raise your right hand. You do solemnly swear that you 
will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in the 
matter now pending before the committee, so help you God? 

Mr. Pearson. I do. 

Senator Fereuson. And General Deitrick, will you come up here 
and raise your right hand. 

You do solemnly swear that in the matter now pending before the 
committee you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Genera! Derrick. | do. 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD L. PEARSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF THE ARMY, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY BRIGADIER GENERAL CARROLL H. DEITRICK, COM- 
MANDING GENERAL, ORDNANCE TANK-AUTOMOTIVE CENTER, 
DETROIT, MICH., ALBERT C, LAZURE, CHIEF LEGAL OFFICER, 
ORDNANCE CORPS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, AND JOHN L. 
SALTONSTALL, JR., DEPUTY DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR FOR 
PROCUREMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Senator Fereuson. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. You may make vour statement. 

Mr. Pearson. Thank you. 

Before presenting my formal statement I would like to digress from 
the immediate subject for a moment to tell you how sorry Mr. John- 
son, the Under Secretary of the Army, is that he could not be present 
today to meet with the subcommittee. As your chairman already 
knows, Mr. Johnson had a prior commitment with another congres- 
sional committee which, as it developed, conflicted with this hearing. 

The Army representatives present here today are under explicit 
directions from Mr. Johnson to provide your subcommittee with the 
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fullest possible cooperation in vour exploration of any aspect of Army 
contractual relations which may be of interest to you. 

The chairman has made reference a time or two to the newspaper 
release authorized vesterday or the day before, I am not certain which, 
by the Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center in Detroit. I would like 
to say, as I said earlier in the day, that the Department of the Army 
regrets the authorization and the publication of that statement. 

Senator Frereuson. In other words, this statement did not come 
from the Army in Washington? 

Mr. Pearson. No, sir. We had no knowledge of it until we read 
it in the paper. That sounds trite, but it is exactly correct. 

Senator Ferauson. I understand that. It was issued in Detroit. 

Mr. Pearson. In Detroit, yes, sir. We regret that it was issued. 
It was bad judgment to have issued it. We offer no defense of its 
issuance and use. And Mr. Johnson wanted me to be certain to 
convey that impression. 

Senator Frreuson. You might furnish for the committee how 
many public relations people you have in the Detroit center. You 
can do that in the future. 

(See appendix No. 1, letter from John L. Saltonstall, Jr., deputy 
department counselor, p. 458.) 

Mr. Prarson. Thank you, we will. 

Senator Fereuson. For instance, this was issued by Thomas Rice, 
lieutenant colonel, Ordnance Corps information officer. At least, he 
issued part of it. He issued the memorandum concerning the press 
release this date. 

Give us the number and the salaries and the rank of all of the 
public relations people or the people connected with public relations 
in Detroit at the OTAC. 

Mr. Prarson. Yes, sir. 

(See appendix No. 1 for information supplied to the subcommittee 
in response to the foregoing request. ) 

Senator Ferauson. You may proceed. 

Mr. Pearson. Thank you. 

As Deputy Under Secretary of the Army I have for the past 10 
months assisted Mr. Johnson in his supervision of Army procurement 
policies and all activities related thereto. 

Senator Fereuson. It may appear to you, Mr. Pearson, that I 
go a little far afield in a hearing like this on these items, but I happen 
also to be chairman of the Armed Services Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee which is also vitally interested in procure- 
ment policy. And the chairman of the Small Business Committee, 
Senator Thye from Minnesota, is a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. These hearings enable us to kill 2 birds with 1 stone 
because we are interested in what is going on here, not only as the 
Small Business Committee with respect to how small business is 
treated, but on the overall procurement policy as the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I wanted to make that clear to you. 

Mr. Pearson. Thank you. We are very happy to supply answers 
to any of these questions. 

As I stated, I have for the past 10 months assisted Mr. Johnson. 
Previous to that, for a period of some 16 to 18 months, I was associated 
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with the Assistant Secretary, and later the Under Secretary of the 
Army Karl Bendetsen, in similar relationships in the same area. 

I have kept myself informed on all matters related to the contracts 
referred to in you chairman’s letter of February 26 and have partici- 
pated in most of the recent actions. 

I am not either ap engineer or an attorney or a military man. IJ am 
a businessman called out of retirement 2 years or more ago to help, as 
I could, in the problems of Army procurement. I will speak, then, 
from that background of experience, not from any of the others, and 
will do my best to treat with the always difficult matter of trying to 
cope with these problems of circumstantial evidence as they bear upon 
motives. 

The purpose of this statement is to summarize the facts and sur- 
rounding circumstances concerning a certain contract which was 
awarded on June 30, 1952 to Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc., for 5,500 low- 
voltage circuit testers. This has been the most thoroughly scrutinized 
procurement action to come within my observation, and, in fact, this 
is not the first procurement involving Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc., which 
has received rather thorough examination by the Army and your 
subcommittee. 

You will recall that there was a full examination of a similar pro- 
curement with Weidenhoff by this subcommittee in April and May of 
last year. That procurement action and related matters were also 
examined by a board of officers appointed by the Chief of Ordnance. 
One unfortunate byproduct of the investigation of that particular 
contract resulted in the Department of Justice conducting an extensive 
examination into the matter and making a presentment to a grand 
jury. The grand jury returned a “no bill.” 

Senator Frereuson. Do you know whether or not it was because of 
the amount involved? ‘That is, that a ‘no bill” was returned? 

Mr. Pearson. I treat with that a little later in detail, but the 
amount involved is estimated variously at between $12 and $75. 
That is the best of my information. 

Senator Fereuson. The amount was very small. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

In the case of the contract being discussed here this morning (that is, 
the second of the two awards made to Weidenhoff), examinations have 
been made by the Inspector General of Ordnance Tank-Automotive 
Center, and the Inspector General of the Chicago district, under the 
supervision of the Office, Chief of Ordnance. These examinations 
were reviewed by the Inspector General of the Department of the 
Army, and by a number of us who have supervisory responsibility in 
procurement matters. None of the examinations in connection with 
the current contract have indicated any evidence of criminality, 
collusion, favoritism, discrimination, or any other irregularities 
between personnel of the contracting agency and the contractor to 
which the award was made. 

The matter which appears to be under inquiry, therefore, is the 
judgment of the Army personnel who made the award, the procedures 
which guided that judgment, the considerations leading to the notice 
of termination, and the rescission of the notice prior to the completion 
of the termination action. Accordingly, I will address myself directly 
to these points. 

To lead into the factor of the Army’s judgment, let me say that the 
low-voltage circuit tester which figures in the particular procurement 
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action in which you are interested today is a piece of test equipment 
used in the maintenance of electrical apparatus on automotive equip- 
ment of all kinds: Cars, jeeps, trucks, combat vehicles, tanks, road- 
building and construction equipment, and so forth. It is used in vir- 
tually all echelons of maintenance, ranging from typical maintenance 
shops in the United States (which are characteristically large garage- 
type operations) to second echelon maintenance conducted in combat 
areas, and not infrequently under combat conditions. 

The failure or malfunction of such test equipment could easily lead 
to the burning out of generators or to the destruction of the batteries 
in tanks, combat vehicles, and vehicles used in support of front-line 
actions. 

Senator Fereuson. That same thing would be true if the Navy or 
the Air Force purchased it? 

Mr. Pearson. I have no personal knowledge or acquaintance with 
the Navy’s or the Air Force’s requirements in these respects. 

Senator Ferauson. Ordinarily that would be true, would it not? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. An impression would be that the ground 
combat soldier and the vehicles he uses in his profession would involve 
hazards of weather and other hardship usage of this type of equipment 
not evidenced at air bases and aboard ship. 

Senator Toye. However, Mr. Pearson, a battery is a battery and a 
generator is a generator? 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct. 

Senator Tuy. On land, sea, or wherever it is? 

Mr. Pzarson. Yes. 

Senator Turn. So that if a condenser or any unit fails, your battery 
is going to get the effect of it, the direct charge, or the generator is 
going to be burned because of the failure? 

Mr. Pearson. That is certainly correct. I think the only difference 
is the physical conditions under which the test equipment itself is 
frequently used. 

Senator Fmreuson. Of course, the Marines also procure instru- 
ments. 

Mr. Pearson. The Army supplies those things. 

Senator Frreuson. The Army does? 

Mr. Parson. Yes, sir. 

The development of such a situation while the vehicles are in action 
against the enemy could result in the needless loss of the vehicle itself 
and the possible loss of life. With this understanding of the effect 
of a failure on the part of only one of the pieces of test equipment in- 
volved, I am sure the committee will understand why the Army exerts 
such care to procure a sturdy and reliable tester. 

Mr. Wendell Lowry, chief of the engineering and maintenance divi- 
sion, Rossford Ordnance Depot, is present today and can discuss 
these aspects to any degree you wish. 

The specification for the tester involved is a military specification 
adopted in May 1950 to supersede an Army specification of June 1944. 
This military specification was issued in 1949 in draft form to industry 
for its comments. Several companies responded with their sugges- 
tions, some in considerable detail. And some of these were most 
helpful to us. 
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The response from Heyer Products Co., Inc., dated 24 October 1949, 
contained two short paragraphs as follows: 

We have briefly reviewed the specifications for the low-voltage circuit tester 
forwarded to us with the referenced letter. 

We see nothing in this specification which would prove restrictive and have no 
comments which would necessitate any changes. 

I would like to present for the benefit of the committee a copy of 
that letter. 

Senator Fercuson. It will be received for the record. 

(The document referred to is retained in the committee files). 

Mr. Pearson. The original copy is in the Army files which we have 
with us here today, if there should be a discussion. 

The problem of preparing specifications is one which has troubled 
Government agencies for a long time. If a specification is written 
in great detail it may lead to a stifling of competition in that it may 
involve parts or designs which are difficult, if not impossible, for all 
manufacturers to obtain. If, on the other hand, the specification is 
loosely written, it leads to misunderstandings and confusion and acts 
as an incentive to manufacturers who lack sound engineering depart- 
ments to attempt to make ‘‘Chinese copies’’—a practice which 1 
turn is apt to result in production which is neither timely nor reliable. 

Now, as to the matter of negotiated bids versus advertised bids: 
As a procuring agency of the U nited States, the Army’s procurement 
policies are initially defined by statute and implemented by administra- 
tive regulations. Public Law 413, 80th Congress, establishes the 
basic policies. 

It was and is the general practice in this class of procurement—4. ¢ 
automotive tools and equipment—to utilize the advertised competitive 
bid method of procurement, and the Ordnance Tank Automotive 
Center utilized this method in the case of the low-voltage circuit 
testers involved in this inquiry. 

Brig. Gen. Wayne Allen, Deputy Chief of the Procurement Divi- 
sion of the Office, Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, is here and can discuss 
this procedure with you in detail. Mr. Johnson and I both believe 
that this method of procurement for this type of material is sound 
practice. 

Another facet of the present matter is suggested by the assertion 
that the Army should not ask for samples and/or technical drawings 
in support of bids. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you mean that either/or? 

Mr. Pearson. It has some elements of option in it. Sometimes a 
drawing less expensive than a sample would provide adequate pro- 
tection. 

Senator Frercuson. Don’t you think that places a great burden on 
some bidders to have to give a sample and could eliminate them if the 
evidence shows the time in which to make a sample makes it impossible 
to produce a sample? 

Mr. Pearson. Nothing I have heard here has indicated that one 
prospective bidder was given less time than all other prospective 
bidders. If the time allowed each of them is less than the others, there 
is an administrative weakness we should always try to improve. I 
believe, though, there is nothing so far presented which would indicate 
that bidder A was allowed less than bidder B or bidder C. 
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Senator Frereuson. I realize that, but the time would be too short 
for all bidders except possibly one who has that as a standard article. 

Mr. Pearson. To the extent that occurred, it would be a bad 
buying practice and it should not be continued. I think, though, that 
it is proper possibly at this point to call attention to the fact that the 
specification on this, as was testified earlier, this simple piece of equip- 
ment, has been out since 1950, and that the industry in that time has 
had ample opportunity 

Senator Fereuson. Is this the same specification? 

Mr. Pearson. I am not technically equipped to answer that except 
my impression. The difference is in—— 

Senator Fercuson. Is there anybody who can answer that ques- 
tion, whether this is the same specification? 

Mr. Lazure. We would be glad to put it in the record. We have 
a copy of the specification here: 





(This specification is stiil in effect. JLS’p.) 
MIL—T-10308 (ORD) 
19 May 1950 


SU PERSEDING 
Army 56—-85-2 
14 June 1944 


MILITARY SPECIFICATION TESTER, LOW-VOLTAGE 
CIRCUIT 


1. Scope AND CLASSIFICATION. 

1.1 Scope.—This specification covers low-voltage circuit testers used for indi- 
cating the electrical functioning of automotive and like type generators, their 
control apparatuses, starting motors, and all other devices associated in she 
low-voltage circuit. This tester shall be capable of accomplishing the required 
tests on direct current systems of internal-combustion engines within its scope of 
a fraction of 1 volt up to a maximum of 100 volts and from 0 ampere to 1,000 
amperes, 

1.2 Classification —The low-voltage circuit tester covered by this specificatlon 
shall be of only one type and one class as specified hereinafter. 

2. APPLICABLE SPECIFICATIONS. 

2.1 Specifications.—The following specifications, of the issue in effect on date 
of invitation for bids, form a part of this specification: 





Federal specifications: 

N N-B-601—Boxes; wood-cleated-ply wood, for domestic shipment. 

N N-—B-—621—Boxes; wood, nailed and lock-corner. 

TT-—P-636—Primer, paint, synthetic. 

TT-E-489—Enamel, gloss, synthetic. 

Militarv specifications: 

JAN-I-6—Instruments, electrical measuring, indicating, basic, volt- 
meters and ammeters. 

JAN-P-105—Packaging and packing for overseas shipment—boxes, 
wood, cleated, plywood. 

JAN-—P-106—Packaging and packing for overseas shipment—boxes, 
wood, nailed. 

J AN—P-116—Packaging and packing for overseas shipment—preserva- 
tion, methods of. 

JAN-—T-—152—Treatment, moisture- and fungus-resistant, of communi- 
cations, electronic, and associated electrical equipment; general 
process for. 

U. 8. Army specifications: 

3-1—Paint and related materials, general specification for inspection 
and tests. Color card supplement only. 

3—210—Varnish, moisture- and fungus-resistant. 

100—-2— Marking shipments by contractors; general specification for. 
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(Copies of specifications should be obtained from the procuring agency or as 
directed by that agency. Both the title and identifying number or symbol should 
be stipulated when requesting copies.) 

3. REQUIREMENTS 

3.1 Design and construction. 

3.1.1 General.—All parts of the tester shall be new, of the latest approved 
design, and of the best commercial quality. The parts shall be of such size, mate- 
rial, and strength as to properly sustain the maximum allowable mechanical and 
electrical loads imposed upon them, with an adequate factor of safety, maximum 
working efficiency, and minimum wear during operation. It shall be designed to 
eliminate all switches and rheostats. The external shunt shall be incorporated 
in the test lead specified in 3.1.14.2, so as to obviate the necessity for any open 
shunt connections or shunt switch blades. 

3.1.2 Dimensions.—Overall dimensions, including the feet and folded carrying 
handle, shall not exceed 8% inches wide, 11 inches high, and 14 inches long. 

3.1.3 Weight—Weight of the entire unit including all accessories and equip- 
ment shall not exceed 25 pounds. 

3.1.4 IJllustration.—The illustration shown by figure 1 is for the convenience 
of identification, requisitioning, purchasing, and inspection officers and is not 
intended to preclude the purchase of testers which are otherwise in accordance 
with the requirements of this specification. 

3.1.5  Materials.— Materials shall be sound, of uniform quality and condition, 
and shall conform in composition and suitability to the standard practices of 
reputable manufacturers producing equipment of the type specified in this 
specification. 

3.1.6 Electrical connections.—All electrical connections shall be mechanically 
secured before being soldered or brazed, to preclude the possibility of their becom- 
ing loose when subject to extreme vibration in service. Soldering acids, acid 
fluxes, or soldering salt shall not be used. 

3.1.7 Interchangeability.—All replaceable parts shall be constructed to definite 
standards, tolerances, and clearances in order that any such parts of a particular 
type or model may be replaced or adjusted without requiring modification. All 
such parts, where practicable, shall be permanently marked with the manufac- 
turers’ part number. 

3.1.8 Protective finishes —Bare metal and working surfaces, except when the 
parts involved are made of corrosion-resisting material, shall be properly coated 
or covered with a chemical or electrochemical finish or with suitable materials 
of a type to be approved by the procuring agency. The finish shall assure ade- 
quate protection against corrosion damage by the elements, under all kinds of 
transportation or storage, in inclement weather, and in moist, warm, salt atmos- 
phere as encountered in the tropics. 

3.1.9 Painting—The complete low voltage circuit tester, except for those 
parts for which a painted surface is not suitable, shall be painted with one coat 
of primer conforming to specification TT—P-636, followed by two coats of enamel 
conforming to specification TT-E-489. Unless otherwise specified, the color of 
the finish coat shall be medium gray No. 123 conforming to color card supple- 
ment of specification 3-1 or light gray conforming to National Machine Builders’ 
Association color card No. 7-B. 

3.1.10 Nameplate-——Unless otherwise specified a nameplate, permanently and 
legibly marked with the following information shall be securely attached to each 
tester: 


Low-voltage circuit tester: 

SN TID i co toasts oS seein io Desnee tema 
Manufacturers Part. No.......as<e««nsecemse<= 
Manufacturer’s Serial No_..............-..--- 
Manufacturer’s Model No 
ST War o che rb oe bat aw Seva oe tee 
Manufacturer’s Name or Trademark 
Property, U. 8S. Government. 


3.1.10.1 Part number.—The manufacturer’s part number, marked in the 
space provided in the nameplate, shall be identical with the manufacturer’s pro- 
duction drawing number, including applicable dash numbers if the drawing is 
tabulated and covers more than one part. 

3.1.11 Case.—The carrying case shall be of all metal welded construction, and 
the nominal thickness of the metal shall be not less than 0.0359 inch (No. 20 
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Ficure 1.—Low-voltage circuit tester. 


Manufacturers’ Standard Gage). A cover shall be permanently attached to the 
top of the case by a full length piano-type hinge. All corners of the case parallel 
to the hinge shall be rounded to a minimum radius of 4% inch. Two spring loaded 
draw bolt locks shall be provided for securely locking both halves of the case 
together. A folding metal carrying handle of sufficient size shall be provided. 
Properly formed metal angles of not less than .0598 inch (No. 16 Manufacturers’ 
Standard Gage) shall be welded to the inside of that section of the case to which 
the instrument panel is mounted. They shall be located so that, when the 
instrument panel is mounted, the panel shall be flush with the edge of the case. 
The feet of the case shall be extruded from the metal of the case or shall be 
rubber type grommets. They shall be on all portions of the case that would 
normally contact a flat surface when the case is open and in use or when it is 
closed and in an upright position. The feet shall be constructed so that the 
case, when set on a horizontal surface, will be stable. If the case is not con- 
structed so that when open and in use both halves rest on the same plane, a 
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hinged locking device shall be provided to hold the cover in an upright position. 

3.1.11.1 Metal storage pockeis.—Separate metal pockets shall be provided in 
the case for storing the test leads and for holding the instruction manuals applicable 
to the operation and maintenance of the tester. The storage pockets shall hold 
all accessories securely so that no damage will result to the instrument when the 
case is closed. 

3.1.12 Instrument panel.—The instrument panel shall be constructed of .0478- 
inch (No. 18 Manufacturers’ Standard Gage) sheet steel and securely mounted in 
the carrying case by Phillips’ type screws arranged for easy removal from the 
case. The panel shall have a dull finish with legible screened contrasting mark- 
ings to designate the various terminal connections. The instrument panel shall 
be arranged so that, when it is removed from the case, all instruments, wiring, 
and other components connected to the panel will remain thereon. 

3.1.13 Meters.—One voltmeter and one ammeter shall be provided and securely 
attached to the instrument panel. The meters shall conform to specification 
JAN-I-6 and have movement suspended in jewel bearings and an overall accuracy 
within 2 percent of full scale deflection. The current requirements for full scale 
deflection of the meter needle shall be as specified in 3.1.13.5.1 and 3.1.13.5.2, 
and they shall be noted in a legible manner on the meter dial face. 

3.1.13.1 Pointer —The meter shall have a pointer of the knife-edge type, suit- 
ably formed to permit accurate readings at a normal distance and so positioned 
from the face of the dial as to insure a minimum error of reading due to parallax. 

3.1.13.2 Housing—The meter housing shall be made of plastic, shall be mois- 
tureproof, shall have a dull black finish, and shall be mounted in a manner to 
provide a resilient shock cushion between the meter and the instrument panel. 

3.1.13.3. Transparent front—The meter shall be provided with a glass or other 
transparent window which shall be shatterproof and free of discoloration, scratches, 
striae, and electrostatic effect. 

3.1.13.4 Zero adjuster—An externally accessible means shall be provided for 
adjusting the needle to zero. It shall have a range of adjustment of not less than 
5 percent of the scale length and shall have sufficient friction to prevent it from 
shaking loose and changing adjustment when subjected to vibration. 

3.1.13.5 Dial.—The meter dial shall be made of nonferrous metal, and the 
face of the dial shall have a securely bonded white background with the numerals 
and lettering printed thereon by a process that will result in permanence. The 
scale length at tip of the pointer shall be not less than 334 inches, and the full scale 
shall cover an arc that shall not exceed 105 °. 

3.1.13.5.1 Ammeter dial—The ammeter dial shall have one scale with an off- 
center zero and shall indicate, by using a combination of different-colored numerals, 
the following scale ranges: 3—0—-10, 30—0—-100, 300—0—-1,000; 15—0—50, 150—0—500. 
The scale shall be divided into 65 divisions with heavy extended lines for each 
5 divisions and numerals for each 10 divisions. Full scale deflection shall be 50 
millivolts which shall be noted on the face of the dial as F. 8.=50 M. V. 

3.1.13.5.2 Voltmeter dial—The voltmeter dial shall have one scale and shall 
indicate, by using a combination of different-colored numerals, the following scale 
ranges: 0-1, 0-10, 0-100, 0-50. The scale shall be divided into 50 divisions with 
heavy extended lines and numerals for each 5 divisions. Full scale deflection 
shall be 1 milliampere which shall be noted on the face of the dial as F. S.= 
1 M. A. 

3.1.13.6 Binding posts—The binding posts shall be made from nonferrous 
metal and plated to render them oxide proof. All posts shall be of sufficient and 
consistent height to afford a level plane of protection for the meter. 

3.1.13.6.1 Ammeter binding posts for internal shunt.—Four posts shall be pro- 
vided. One post shall serve as the common positive terminal for the three nega- 
tive terminals; a separate post shall be provided for each negative terminal of 
the 10-, 50-, and 100-ampere ranges. These posts shall be cross drilled and reamed 
to receive the jack plugs on the ammeter test leads. A knurled head screw shall 
extend through the top of each post to properly secure the test leads to the ter- 
minals. Means shall be provided to prevent the screws from being removed from 
the binding posts without resorting to peening or staking the threads, so as to 
insure against loss of the parts. 

3.1.13.6.2 Ammeter binding posts for external shunt.—Three posts shall be pro- 
vided. One post shall serve as the common positive terminal for the two nega- 
tive terminals; a separate post shall be provided for each negative terminal of 
the 500- and 1,000-ampere ranges. These posts shall be end drilled and reamed 
to receive the jack plugs on the calibrated shunt leads. 

3.1.13.6.3 Voltmeter binding posts.—Five posts shall be provided. One post 
shall serve as the common positive terminal for all of the negative posts; a sepa- 
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rate post shall be provided for each negative terminal of the 1-, 10-, 50-, and 100- 
volt ranges. These posts shall be end drilled and reamed to receive the jack 
plugs on the voltmeter test leads. 

3.1.13.6.4 Resistor binding posts.—Three load resistance binding posts shall be 
provided and they shall be connected to the center-tapped resistor specified in 
3.1.14.4.. They shall be constructed the same as the posts specified in 3.1.13.6.1. 

3.1.13.6.5 Binding post insulation.—All binding posts passing through the 
instrument panel shall be insulated from the panel by means of laminated resinoid 
bonded linen bushings of sufficient thickness to withstand mechanical and electrical 
stresses imposed upon them without failure. 

3.1.14 Electrical circuits.—The electrical circuits of the tester shall be arranged 
to use a minimum of wiring and shall depict, whenever possible, a pictoral diagram 

if the circuit wiring. The wire used shall be of ample size and strength to carry 
the maximum load that will be imposed upon it, and the wiring shall be insulated 
with a material that will withstand normal rubbing contact without causing wear 
which would lead to short circuits. The insulated wire shall be coated with a 
varnish that will render it moisture and fungus resistant. 

3.1.14.1 Ammeter circuit (internal shunt).—The binding posts specified in 
3.1.13.6.1 shall be interconnected to a continuous one-piece shunt of copper-nickel- 
manganese alloy calibrated for the proper voltage drop for each amperage change. 

3.1.14.2 Ammeter circuit (external shunt).—An external shunt shall be furnished 
with each tester and the circuit of the tester shall be arranged whereby the external 
shunt, when connected to the binding posts specified in 3.1.13.6.2 can be used for 
the 500- and 1,000-ampere ranges. The external shunt shall be constructed of 
copper-nickel-manganese alloy and it shall be wrapped with a high dielectric 
electrical insulation tape. High current carrying leads shall extend, in the same 
direction, from the end blocks of the shunt; and these leads shall be approximately 
14 inches long and equipped with lug terminals, with suitable strain relief at the 
point of connection, on the outer ends. Two calibrated leads, approximately 7 
feet long, shall also extend from the end blocks of the shunt; and they shall be 
equipped with spring compression type banana plugs of a suitable size to fit their 
respective binding posts. 

3.1.14.3 Voltmeter circuit.— The volmeter electrical circuit shall have individual 
wire wound fixed precision resistors mounted on each of the negative binding posts. 
Each resistor shall then be interconnected by a single copper wire which shall lead 
to the voltmeter. This circuit shall insure the continued use of the voltmeter if 
any one resistor fails in operation. 

3.1.14.4 Fixed resistor circuit.— A 1%-ohm center tapped vitreous enamel fixed 
resistor shall be connected to the binding posts specified in 3.1.13.6.4, so that a 
combination of the center tap and either end tap or the extreme end taps may be 
used for inserting the proper resistance while checking certain closed circuit type 
voltage regulators on 6- and 12-volt electrical systems. 

3.1.15 Test leads.— All test leads, including those specified in 3.1.14.2, shall be 
suitable for the intended purpose and they shall be adequately insulated with a 
material that is impervious to oil, water, acids, and extremes of temperature. All 
leads shall be properly identified and shall have the terminals securely connected 
to the wires with a suitable strain relief. Leads shall be furnished as listed below: 

2 voltmeter leads, approximately 7 feet long, with Mueller No. 60, or ap- 
proved equal, solid copper alligator clips on one end and spring compression 
type banana plugs of a suitable size to fit their respective binding posts on the 
other end. 

2 ammeter leads, approximately 7 feet long, with Mueller No. 24, or 
approved equal, solid copper clips on one end and solid jacks of suitable size 
to fit their respective binding posts on the other end. 

1 jumper lead, approximately 12 inches long, extra flexible wire, with 
Mueller No. 60, or approved equal, solid copper alligator clips on both ends. 
This lead is to be used for shorting out the voltage regulator while current 
regulator tests are being conducted. 

3.1.16 Accessories.— Two Mueller No. 21, or approved equal, solid copper clips 
shall be provided to adapt to the terminal lug ends of the extrenal shunt lead. 

3.1.17 Fungus proofing.—All electrical components of the low-voltage circuit 
tester, except the meters, shall be coated with a moisture and fungus resistant 
varnish conforming to the requirements of specification 3~210, and this varnish 
shall be applied in accordance with specification JAN~T—152. 

3.1.18 Instruction manual.—Uniless otherwise specified, an instruction manual 
shall be furnished, and it shall include information necessary for the successful 
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operation and maintenance of the low-voltage circuit tester. When specified in 
the invitation for bids, a preliminary copy of the manual shall be submitted to the 
procuring agency for approval prior to publication. One copy of the manual shall 
be packed with each tester in a manner to preclude loss during transit or unpacking. 

3.2 PERFORMANCE.—The tester shall be capable of accurately testing the 
electrical functioning of automotive and like type generators, their control appar- 
atuses, starting motors, and all other devices associated in the low-voltage circuits. 

3.3. WorkMANsHIP.—The low-voltage circuit tester shall be free of charac- 
teristics or defects which affect appearance, serviceability, or render the tester 
unsuitable or inefficient for the intended purpose. 

4. SampiinG, INSPECTION, AND TEsT PROCEDURES 

4.1 Sampling and inspection. 

4.1.1 Sampling. 

4.1.1.1 Lot.—Unless otherwise specified, a lot shall consist of the number of 
low voltage circuit testers produced in one day at the particular plant or unit 
concerned. However, where a day’s production is relatively small, a lot may 
include the production of two or more consecutive days but not more than 10 
testers. 

4.1.1.2 Sampling.—At least one tester shall be selected at random from each 
lot offered for delivery as an acceptance sample for test purposes. 

4.1.2 Inspection and tests. 

4.1.2.1 Place.—Unless otherwise specified, inspection and tests shall be made 
at the place of manufacture. 

4.1.2.2 Inspection procedure-—Each low-voltage circuit tester including all 
materials entering into the construction shall be inspected by the Government 
inspector to assure that design and construction comply with this specification. 

4.1.2.2 Test procedure-—When testing is made at the contractor’s plant, tests 
shall be conducted by the contractor under supervision of the inspector. The 
inspector may, at his option, conduct any or all tests. Unless otherwise specified, 
the contractor shall furnish for use to the Government inspector, without addi- 
tional cost to the Government, instruments, gages, facilities, supplies, and such 
assistance as the inspector may deem necessary to prosecute the inspection and 
tests prior to acceptance. 

4.1.2.3 Retest—Rejected testers shall not be resubmitted for inspection with- 
out furnishing full particulars concerning previous rejections and measures taken 
to correct the defects. 

4.2 Performance tests —The acceptance sample shall be given such tests as 
may be necessary to determine compliance with this specification. 





5. PREPARATION FOR DELIVERY 


5.1 Packaging.—The low-voltage circuit tester shall be cleaned and then pre- 
served and packaged in accordance with method II of specification JAN-P-116. 


5.2 Packing. 


5.2.1 For domestic shipment.—For domestic shipment, the packaged tester 
shall be packed in a wood-cleated, plywood box conforming to specification 
aro oe or a nailed wood and lock-corner box conforming to specification 

N- —6§21. 

5.2.2. For overseas shipment.—For overseas shipment, the packaged tester 
shall be packed in a wood-cleated, plywood box conforming to specification 
JAN-B-105 or in a nailed wood box conforming to specification JAN-—-B-106. 

5.3 Marking.— Unless otherwise specified, shipping containers shall be marked 
in accordance with specification 100-2. 


6. Norges 


6.1 INTENDED usE.—The low-voltage circuit tester covered by this specification 
is intended for use in testing and maintaining the electrical systems of automotive 
vehicles. 

6.2 ORDERING paTa.—Procurement documents should specify the following: 


(a) Title, number, and date of this specification. 

(b) Color of the finish coat of enamel (see 3.1.9). 

(c) Whether preliminary copy of the manual is required (see 3.1.18). 
(d) Whether domestic or overseas packing (see 5.2). 

(e) Whether bid sample is required (see 6.3). 


6.3 Bip saMPpLEs.—It is considered that this specification adequately describes 
the characteristics necessary to secure the desired materials and that normally 
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no samples will be necessary prior to award to determine compliance with this 
specification. If, for any particular purpose, samples with bid are necessary, 
they should be specifically asked for in the invitation for bids, and the particular 
purpose to be served by the bid sample should be definitely stated, the specifica- 
tion to apply in all other respects. 

6.4 SUGGESTED CONTRACTUAL FEATURES TO BE INCLUDED IN THE CONTRACT.— 
The following contractual features should be incorporated in each invitation 
for bids: 

“Each bidder shall furnish with his bid, one set of data sheets (drawings, 
specifications, and parts list) covering the complete low voltage circuit tester 
as he proposes to furnish it.”’ 

“Each bidder offering a low-voltage circuit tester that does not comply 
in every particular of this specification, shall submit with his bid a detailed 
statement covering each and every point of noncompliance. Should no 
such exceptions be submitted, it will be understood that the low-voltage 
circuit tester offered shall be capable of complying in every particular. 
Any variation found to exist at the time of inspection shall be corrected by 
the contractor, regardless of the cost incurred, and free of additional expense 
to the Government.”’ 


‘Minor changes in design or dimensions required by this specification may 
be permitted after being approved by the procuring agency. The contractor 
shall be held responsible for full compliance of the item as modified.”’ 

Notice.—When Government drawings, specifications, or other data are used 
for any purpose other than in connection with a definitely related Government 
procurement operation, the United States Government thereby incurs no re- 
sponsibility nor any obligavion whatsoever; and the fact that the Government may 
have formulated, furnished, or in any way supplied the said drawings, specifica- 
tions, or other data is not to be regarded by implication or otherwise as in any 
manner licensing the holder or any other person or corporation, or conveying any 
rights or permission to manufacture, use, or sell any patented invention that may 
in any way be related thereto. 


Custodian 

Army-Ordnance Department 

Mr. Prarson. I will repeat, for a moment, then, to pick up the 
continuity—Mr. Johnson and I believe that it is both proper and 
reasonable to require bidders on certain types of equipment to provide 
either samples or technical drawings in support of their bids as evi- 
dence of their complete understanding of exactly what is wanted and 
as evidence of their technical capacity to produce the desired product. 
To take any other position would be to deny the buyer the right to 
see and appraise the item being bougbt. 

None of us would appreciate that restriction on our personal buy- 
ing, and the importance to the Army is infinitely greater. Except 
in this instance I do not recall a serious complaint from any manu- 
facturer regarding the practice just described. To support my own 
impression on this pomt, I had inquiries made of each of the 7 
technical services and they could produce only 4 or 5 instances of 
serious complaint involving the practice of requiring samples. 

The Comptroller General of the United States—— 

Senator Ferauson. Who would have authority in the military to 
review your practice, the Navy practice, and the Air practice? 

Mr. Pearson. I believe that would be assigned to the Munitions 
Board. The Munitions Board is the agency of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense which is charged with responsibility for estab- 
lishing and defining procurement regulations of all types. 

Senator Fereuson. Have they ever reviewed this in relation to 
your requiring samples and the other three services not? 

Mr. Pearson. No, sir. I have no knowledge of such a review. 
I can, if you would like, make inquiry and learn specifically. 
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Senator Frercuson. I wish you would and put it in the record, 
what has been done on that question. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Why we do not have a similar practice in all 
services. 

Mr. PEARSON. hg 

(See appendix No. 1, p. 458, for requested information.) 

Senator FerGuson. "Bee vause here is a man testifying that he gets 
contracts from the other two services but does not get them from 
yours, and part of the reason is the difference in practice. 

Mr. Pearson. I think to be completely objective, contracts for 
what would have to be examined in those relationships, there being 
in this field a wide difference in the complexity and difficulty of the 
equipment involved. _ 

Senator Fereuson. I think he is talking about the selling of the 
same or similar article. 

Mr. Pearson. I don’t know. I have no knowledge at all on that 
point. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that right, Mr. Heyer? 

Mr. Heyer. Most of the contracts we received from the Air Force 
and Navy are for far more complicated items. We have contracts 
for radar equipment, for example, radar components, contracts for 
antennas for very high frequencies, contracts from the Air Force for 
loudspeaker units, contracts for airplane starting units, 200-ampere, 
large units to start airplane engines, all far more complicated than 
this little item we are speaking about. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. Continue, Mr. Pearson. 

Mr. Pearson. The Comptroller General of the United States, for 
whom the General Accounting Office reviews all contracts and to whom 
a bidder may protest any particular procurement action, states the 
administrative procedure required of contracting officials as follows: 

It is proper, if deemed necessary in the interest of the United States, to require 
bidders to submit samples. (16 Comp. Gen. 65.) 

The sole purpose for requiring submission of samples in any instance is to afford 
the purchasing officers an opportunity to determine whether what is proposed 
to be furnished complies with the specifications as advertised. (17 Comp. Gen. 
409, as quoted in B—96954, dated Aug. 11, 1950.) 

If a bidder submits with his bid a requested sample of what he proposes to 
furnish as meeting the advertised specifications, the sample is for consideration 
with, and as a part of, the proposal, and if the sample is found to meet the speci- 
fications, nothing is left to chance or subsequent interpretation, and he knows 
exactly what must be furnished if awarded the contract. On the other hand, if, 
through oversight, misinterpretation of the specifications, or otherwise, the 
sample submitted with the bid does not meet the specifications, the bid, although 
offering in terms to deliver articles meeting the specifications, must be taken as 
qualified by the sample submitted, and is required to be rejected accordingly, 
(17 Comp. Gen. 554) thus saving the bidder the possibility of a contract to 
furnish articles not actually intended by him (17 Comp, Gen. 940.) 


Senator Ferauson. That would not allow them to increase the 
specifications and make the sample greater or different from the 
specification. 

Mr. Pearson. I am not sure that would be a correct interpretation. 

In the matter under investigation today the Ordnance Tank- 


Automotive Center adhered closely to the decision of the Comptrol- 
ler General just referred to. 
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* * * to permit public officers to accept bids not complying in substance with 
the advertised specifications or to permit bidders to vary their proposals after 
the bids were opened would soon reduce to a farce the whole procedure of letting 
public contracts under an open competitive basis. 

The strict maintenance of such procedures required by law is infinitely more in 
the public interest than obtaining an apparently pecuniary advantage in a 
particular case by a violation of the rules. (17 Comp. Gen. 558.) 

Incidentally, what I just gave you is a direct quotation. In another 
matter: 

In making an award of a contract after advertising for proposals, the public 
interest requires that the contract be awarded only to the lowest responsible 
bidder which necessitates consideration of his financial resources, judgment, 
ability, integrity, and fitness successfully to fulfill the contract requirements. 
(30 Comp. Gen. 235.) 

Senator Ferauson. Do you claim that applies to the case before us? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. That you did not give it because of the responsi- 
bility of the bidder? 

Mr. Pearson. The Army will maintain in its position which it will 
develop here that the award made on June 30, 1952, to Weidenhoff 
was an award to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Senator Ferauson. Responsive or responsible? 

Mr. Pearson. Responsive and responsible. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you claim that the Heyer Co. was not 
either a responsive or a responsible bidder? 

Mr. Pearson. No question has been raised within my knowledge 
of the responsibility of the Heyer Co. 

Senator Fuereuson. It was only the word “responsive” then? 

Mr. Pearson. That is why I emphasized that first; yes, sir. 

So that where it is questionable whether equipment offered by a low bidder 
can meet the requirements of advertised specifications or where a low bidder has 
failed to demonstrate his fitness and ability successfully to fulfill the contract 
requirements, the low bid may be rejected and award made to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder. (Comp. Gen. 30-235.) 

In another quotation I have this: 

Furthermore, where it is administratively determined that a bid on radio trans- 
mitting equipment offers an article materially different from the article specified 
in the invitation for bids, the bid is properly rejected, notwithstanding a statement 
in the bid to the effect that in the opinion of the bidder, the article offered was in 
strict compliance with the Government specifications, and that any deviation 
therefrom should be regarded as an error in the bidder’s specifications and not as 
an exception to the Government specifications. 

Those quotations are at least some of the framework of the back- 
ground of the considerations the Army must have in mind. 

We believe, then, that in the matter of the investigation we have 
here today, the Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center adhered closely 
to the decisions of the Comptroller General just referred to. 

Brig. Gen. Carroll Deitrick, Commanding General, OTAC, and 
members of his staff are present to provide any information the com- 
mittee may seek on these points. 

At this juncture I would like to describe in some detail the award 
procedures which have been in effect at the Ordnance Tank-Auto- 
motive Center since the fall of 1951. When bids are received with 
samples or drawings of technical equipment, the practice is to provide 
the contracting officer with technical advice and assistance locally 
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available in determining which of the bids are responsive to specifica- 
tions. This is a normal commercial practice and one which in my 
opinion is sound in every respect. In the absence of a statutory re- 
quirement, the Army plans no action which would deprive its procure- 
ment officers of needed technical advice and assistance. After the 
contracting officer has reviewed all bids in conjunction with applicable 
technical advice, he then determines who is the lowest responsive 
and responsible bidder and recommends that the award be made to 
that bidder. This recommendation is first reviewed by a board of 
awards generally consisting of a lawyer, an engineer, a fiscal expert, 
and key officials from top staff divisions except the Procurement 
Division, a representative of which presents and defends the 
recommendation. 

But he does not participate in the consideration nor help reach the 
conclusions in any sense. 

If the Board of Awards concurs in the recommendation of the con- 
tracting officer, it is then referred to an ad hoc Board of Review chaired 
by a prominent Detroit businessman, now retired, who is employed 
by Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center, and composed, in addition, 
of one or more men drawn from a panel of prominent Detroit business, 
professional, and educational leaders, but excluding anyone associated 
with the automotive industry, because they deal with that business. 
For instance, the dean of Wayne University’s College of Business Ad- 
ministration was a panel member in this case and his experience in- 
cludes top level Munitions Board service during World War II. 

Senator Ferauson. Now you have this whole procedure set up. 
But how are they going to find the flaw that has been pointed out here 
by Mr. Heyer—your technical services examining this in a different 
light from the specifications and adding to the specifications? 

Of course, I realize the procedure in the military is very cumber- 
some. I know that a certain piece of paper passed 150 desks. It took 
5 months, traveled 10,000 miles before it could be acted upon. Now 
you seem to set up a very similar procedure here. Does every contract 
have to go through this? 

Mr. Pgarson. I think the breaking point in this procedure is con- 
tracts valued at $100,000 or more. 

Senator Ferauson. Every contract of $100,000 has to go through 
this? 

Mr. Pearson. Passes through this procedure. 

Senator Fereuson. Then we find a place along the line where you 
have a flaw in your procedure where you could—I say “could” ae do 
not infer it in this case at all—but all you have to do is to have a man 
down in the technical service judge the sample on a different specifica- 
tion from that which is written, and then after that it would sail right 
through. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

Senator Fereuson. Then what is the use of all these procedures 
when you have that kind of a case? 

Mr. Pearson. I know, of course, that the committee understands 
that they have heard only one side of this matter today. 

Senator Fercuson. This is a question. I am asking you this. 

Mr. Pearson. General Deitrick, as commanding general, or Mr. 
Newcomb, of that office, are here and are prepared in any way to dis- 
cuss that point. 
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Senator Fercuson. I am interested to find out here what all these 
different people do, how they can catch these defects, or whether you 
have a system that after it gets up so far everything is perfect so far as 
these boards of review are concerned, and you do not find any discrim- 
ination or you would not even find any graft or corruption. 

Mr. Pearson. The protection 

Senator Ferauson. Would not the fact that these bidders—just 
put it down—would not the fact that 4 bidders ranged from $37.45, 
$39.93, $39.03, and $42, and then another man came along with a 
$72 bid, would that not raise a suspicion in anybody’s mind that there 
is something wrong? 

Mr. PEARSON. I might add to the record, Mr. Chairman, that 
General Electric, a responsive and responsible bidder, and one re- 
spected in this industry, the General Electric Co. bid $150 on this 
product. 

Senator Fereuson. For this same itm? 

Mr. Pearson. Exactly this same item. 

Senator Fereuson. Then it showed there was certainly something 
wrong with all the bids. Why wasn’t it all then reviewed? How 
did you ever get this situation with that kind of a bid? 

Mr. Pearson. That is not an unusual—— 

Senator Fereuson. A responsible bidder’s range is from $150 down 
to $39.45, or $37.45. 

Mr. Pearson. That is not an uncommon experience in Army 
buying. 

Senator Fercuson. It is not? 

Mr. Pearson. No. 

Senator Fereuson. It raises no suspicion? 

Mr. Pearson. None at all, and it changes from bid to bid, that is, 
the context of the companies within the framework of the bidders’ 
list changes from bid to bid. 

Senator Frerauson. I realize that. 

Mr. Pearson. And from time to time. 

Senator Fereuson. I realize that, but when you get bids on an 
article such as we have here before us ranging from $37.45 to $150, 
and all bidders are responsible, doesn’t it raise any suspicion there is 
something wrong? 

Mr. Pearson. I do not think it would provide prima facie evidence 
that there is, does not provide prima facie evidence in itself that there 
was something wrong with the high or the low bidders. 

I think it would be as likely to establish the fact that there is some- 
thing wrong with the low bidders as with the high bidders. 

c Senator Fmreuson. Yes, but there were four grouped together 
ere. 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. Then there were two of the high ones. 

Mr. Prarson. I don’t know how many of the high ones there were. 

Senator Fmreuson. Is there anyone here who knows how many 
bids came in on this item? What I am trying to find out is whether 
this elaborate system you are setting up is of any value to us. How 
can it be of any value if you are going to have bids come in like this, 
one bid $150, one $72, and then from $37.50 and it goes through to the 
bidder of $72? 
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Here you have a review board chaired by a prominent Detroit 
businessman. 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct. 

Senator Fereuson. Who is retired and who is employed by the 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center and composed in addition of one 
or more men drawn from a panel of prominent Detroit business people. 
What can they actually do on these contracts as far as finding this 
kind of a thing? 

Mr. Pearson. I would include among the things provided of advan- 
tage to the Army to that service the protective force against collusion 
and impropriety of relationship between the Army and a single man- 
ufacturer because 

Senator Ferauson. This is not critical of this board at all. 

Mr. Pearson. | understand, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. I am wondering whether or not this board is 
not set up as protective coloring for mistakes in contracts. 

Mr. Pearson. That would be to accept the viewpoint which I am 
not ready to accept. 

Senator Frereuson. This committee will want to go into what 
these boards can do to prevent what happened in this case. That is 
what we are interested in. 

Mr. Pearson. | think we have not yet established what happened 
in this case. 

Senator Fereuson. You mean with your investigation you have 
not yet found out? 

Mr. Pearson. We know the facts. We know the bids, the awards, 
and basic framework of the facts, but I don’t think it has been estab- 
lished yet, and I would hesitate to believe that it has—— 

Senator Ferauson. You then bring in here that the dean of the 
Wayne University College of Business Administration was a panel 
member in this case, and bis experience includes top level Munitions 
Board service during World War II. 

Mr. Pearson, Yes. 

Senator Fereuson. You have shown us very, very responsible 
people. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. But I would like to know from your procedure 
what that kind of a man can do here to stop this kind of a procedure. 

Mr. Pearson. May I ask General Deitrick or counsel from 
Ordnance to answer that more directly? 

Senator Frreuson. I would like to get an answer to that. 


TESTIMONY OF ALBERT C. LAZURE, CHIEF LEGAL OFFICER, 
ORDNANCE CORPS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Lazure. I am Albert Lazure, chief legal officer of the Ordnance 
Corps. 

Senator Fereuson. Are you located in Detroit? 

Mr. Lazure. Washington. I am familiar with this case, however, 
since I have been on the investigation actions and I have met with 
Mr. Heyer, and General Kirk about a year ago when this whole 
matter came up. At that time Mr. Heyer suggested certain pro- 
cedures in connection with our evaluation of ordnance equipment, 
some of which we bought, and they have been utilized by the Ordnance 
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Tank Automotive Center, some of which we did not buy because 
they did not appear within the framework of the law Mr. Pearson 
mentioned. 

But we do have our evaluators. Mr. Newcomb is here today. 
The evaluators are engineers, of course—— 

Senator Fercuson. I do not think you were sworn, were you? 

Mr Lazure. No 

Senator Fercuson. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you 
are about to give this committee to be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr Lazure. I do. 

These evaluators are engineers and they, of course, participate in 
evaluation of a great many ordnance items, among them automotive 
equipment. 

In this particular case the evaluation engineers at the Ordnance 
Tank Automotive Center have the assistance of our Detroit. Arsenal, 
which is our research and development center out there in Detroit. 

They do get reports from Detroit Arsenal which may be utilized in 
the evaluation of the item just as their own engineering determinations 
are utilized in the items. 

That test from Detroit Arsenal is not binding on that evaluator. 
He does not have to accept the full conclusions reached by the Detroit 
Arsenal people, inasmuch as they are engineers the same as the 
evaluator in our Ordnance Tank Automotive Center. 

However, they are utilized as part of the overall evaluations struc- 
ture. 

Then, and only then, is that evaluation made against the specifica- 
tion and which, as Mr. Heyer brought out this morning, is always a 
difficult problem because the specification however it can be drawn, 
always leaves certain areas where there are certain questions. 

It comes right down, then, to a matter of what should the Army do. 
Should it accept the judgme nt of its own people 

Senator Fmreauson. Y ou miss my point. My point is how are you 
using this borad of review? 

Mr. Lazure. After the evaluation goes in, it forms part of the 
entire bid file. 

Senator Ferauson. Then at the board of award action the contract- 
ing officer recommends that Joseph Weidenhoff gets this contract for 
the reason that he is considered by the evaluation people, the engineer, 
the lawyer, and the others in the awards group as being the responsive 
contractor in that particular procurement. 

Mr. Lazure. From then on out we have the procedure which has 
been outlined by Mr. Pearson. 

Senator Frerauson. It sounds very, very impressive, and that is 
why I do not understand why it did not catch this thing. 

Mr. Lazure. It did not catch it because 

Senator Ferguson. Why didn’t it catch the fact that shatterproof 
glass was never even tested, and when this man hit it with his lighter, 
it broke? 

Mr. Lazure. We will come to that. 

Senator Ferauson. Why didn’t it catch that? 

Mr. Lazure. It did. 

Senator Fercuson. Then why did they allow the contract to go 
through? 
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Mr. Lazure. We have the exact meters here, Senator, and we will 
show them to you. We have the test meters. 

Senator Ferauson. That will not do any good because we are not 
engineers. 

Mr. Lazure. But you will see what is meant by shatterproof as 
we interpret it and it was not as interpreted by Mr. Heyer this 
morning. 

There are, of course, many of these factors involved in any bid 
procurement, and I do not say Mr. Heyer was wrong in saying the 
evaluation that was made against his product was in his estimation 
an invalid evaluation. 

Senator Fereuson. Have you reviewed this, counsel? 

Mr. Lazure. Yes. 

Senator Frreuson. You say there is no defect in this at all? 

Mr. Lazure. I say that the actions which were taken by the Auto- 
motive Center and the records I have reviewed indicate that the 
contract award was made to the proper responsive contractor. 

Senator Ferauson. Now I will ask the question again, How does 
this review board actually function to do good, to catch any defects? 

Mr. Lazure. The review board in a particular case like this may 
well raise the question which this committee raised—why are you 
paying a contractor $72 for an item which another contractor has 
bid $37 for? 

Senator Ferauson. Which four contractors bid within a range of 
$37 to $42? 

Mr. Lazurr. It comes down then to an analysis—do you want a 
15-jewel watch which is worth $15 or do you want a 15-jewel watch 
which is worth $100. 

Senator Frercuson. Would this businessmen’s group have these 
samples? 

s Mr. Lazure. They may utilize them. I don’t know whether they 

id. 

Senator Frreuson. If they had the samples would they compare 
them to the specifications? 

Mr. Lazure. They could. I don’t know whether they did in 
this case. 

Senator Ferecuson. Then why do you have them if they do not? 

Mr. Lazure. What this board of independent businessmen do is to 
sort of sit in judgment to state in their own minds and to us whether 
or not the procurement action we are taking is in the interest of the 
United States. 

Senator Ferauson. Here is a complicated system and here is a 
board of businessmen. How many contracts would they have before 
them in a day? 

Mr. Lazurs. I would say in excess of $100,000, two a day at most. 

Senator Fereuson. Two a day, at least? 

Mr. Lazureg. Not at least, but at most. 

Senator Fereuson. What would they have before them to analyze? 
Would they have the specification? 

Mr. Lazure. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. Would they have the samples? 

Mr. Lazurn. Not always. They could ask for that. I am not 
saying they have not. 
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Senator Ferevuson. I want to know how they function. Do you 
know? 

Mr. Lazure. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. Do they have the samples all before them? 
Do they again review whether or not these specifications are met by 
the sample? 

Mr. Lazure. I stated they do not always have the samples. I 
stated in some cases they might. 

» Senator Fereuson. Then how will they pass on the facts if they 
do not have them? 

® Mr. Lazurs. I don’t know whether they could pass on the sample 
itself. I know I could not if I were called in on the board. I say, 
this procurement looks to me to be in the interest of the Government 
and evaluate it on that basis. 

Senator Frerevson. Do you think a lawyer could tell you that? 

Mr. Lazure. I could tell from the whole picture whether or not it 
was sound. 

Senator Fereuson. Don’t you think the suspicious thing would 
be that 4 of the things ranged within $5 and the other 1 went up to 
$72, and then you say in this particular specification there was 1 
up to $150; wouldn’t you say there was something wrong with the 
specification or something wrong with the bidder? 

Mr. Lazurs. No. 

Senator Fercuson. You do not? 

Mr. Lazure. In this specific case we have some background. 
We know the cost of the first procurement of this tester. It was 
a bid of $83 by the Weidenhoff Co. They had a breakdown including 
certain tooling and engineering. 

In the second bid their bid was $72 which did not include tooling 
and engineering. 

Senator Frravuson. Did you give them some contracts at $80, 
somewhere around there? 

Mr. Lazurs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Previous contracts? 

Mr. Lazure. On this same item. 

Senator Fercuson. What were the low bids on those contracts? 

Mr. Lazure. I don’t have that. 

Senator Fercuson. Would you get that for us? 

Mr. Lazury. We could. That is the one you investigated a year 
ago, Sir. 

" Seaaten Frrcuson. I want to get them in this particular record. 

Mr. Lazurg. I will furnish those. 

(See appendix No. 1, p. 458) 

What I am leading up to—— 

Senator Fercuson. What I am leading up to is to try to find out 
how this review board protects the taxpayer. 

Mr. Puarson. May I comment on that? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Pearson. I think at the Menem level this review board per- 
forms the same service within its small sphere that this committee 
now is performing, by probing and inquiring and pushing and crowd- 
ing around to learn as much as it can learn Siesine upon any possible 
defect or lack of consideration of things which should have been 
attended to. 
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Senator Fercuson. Was this case ever submitted to this board for 
review after you filed this objection? 

Mr. Pearson. After we found—— 

Senator Fercuson. After you found Heyer’s objection claiming 
you were not interpreting the specifications properly, that you were 
requiring his sample to be greater than the other? 

Mr. Pearson. | believe it was not, 

Senator Fercuson. Why not? Isn’t that the thing that should be 
called to the attention of a review board? I cannot conceive how 
this got through the review board. 

Mr. Lazure. The review board passes on it in the first instance. 

Senator Ferauson. Here was an objection. Then you do not go 
back. You make an investigation but do not investigate the review 
board. You do not give them a chance to say, ‘Here is how this 
happened.”’ They may be able to tell us how this thing can happen. 

Mr. Lazure. We did have and we will show there were inspections 
of this particular procurement by a great number of groups. 

Senator Fereuson. It probably cost $100,000 to make this investi- 
gation. I realize that. But what I want to know is why you did not 
submit it to the review board and have them look at it and say, ‘‘How 
did this happen?” 

Mr. Lazure. That would mean we would have an evaluation upon 
an evaluation. ‘The review board is merely a control utilized by the 
Army as a method of generally overcoming difficulties in our procure- 
ment system. 

Senator Fercuson. Then why didn’t you call it to their attention 
that this got through and ask them how did this get through? 

Mr. Lazure. I think that is a good suggestion. I don’t know why 
we did not and I think perhaps it would be a good idea to do in a 
particular case like this. We did not do it, however. 

Senator Fereuson. This is no reflection on this review board. I 
don’t know their procedure. 

Mr. Lazure. I think the review board is an excellent idea. It isa 
control. They only pass on it and tell us that, ‘‘We have reviewed 
your action as a Government agency,” just as this committee now is 
doing and as the General Accounting Office does, and they state that 
on the general record of the thing they do not see any objection to it. 

Senator Ferauson. You go back and make an investigation of 
this case. 

Mr. Lazure. Did we go back? 

Senator Frreuson. You went back and made an investigation of 
this whole case and you missed the one important point of how this 
got through the review board. 

Mr. Lazure. I think we did. 

Senator Fercuson. You missed that. 

Mr. Lazure. I think we did. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Mr. Lazure. And I think that is a fine suggestion. Perhaps 
in a case like this where the review board passed it, it should be 
presented to them again and asked whether in reviewing the cireum- 
stances and facts they would now have told us not to do that sort of 
thing again, or take that type of action again. 

Senator Fereuson. Say, ‘Here is the loose point.”’ 
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Mr. Lazure. I agree. I think it is a good suggestion. We did 
not, however, contemplate our review board as a second evaluation 
board, but it would be an excellent idea. 

Mr. Pearson. I would be anxious, if you would permit, to prevent 
the record from showing an Army acceptance of the fact that there 
was a major defect in the first review at this stage. 

Senator Fmreuson. You contend there is no defect? 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. At least this claimed defect never was sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. Pearson. Never resubmitted.’ 

Mr. Lazure. We do not ordinarily procure by sample. In this 
particular field, where we have highly specialized equipment of this 
type, procurement by sample or engineering drawings generally is 
utilized, but in our procurement, and we procured in the ne ighborhood 
of 267,000 contract items last year, we do not ordinarily utilize the 
sample approach, so that I would like the record to indicate that this 
is not our ordinary procurement procedure. 

It so happened that it is in this type of equipment and one of the 
reasons that it is, is because we have had so much trouble in the 
evaluating of bids from a number of the competitive people, all of 
whom make a good product, but a good product against a specification 
is hard to measure, so we utilize the Comptroller General’s suggestion 
as stated in those decisions of asking for a sample. 

We also ask in cases, and your committee discussed it last year, the 
utilization of engineering drawings. It is our feeling, and I go back 
to my device or analogy, we can get an item on a cost basis “and we 
can get perhaps a second-best item. 

I am not saying Heyer’s is second best, but I am saying you can 
get a 15-jewel watch for $15 and you can get a 15-jewel watch for 
$100, both of them under about the same specifications. However, 
the end use of that, and we have these meters here today and you can 
see the thing, the end use of it for Army purposes is a little more com- 
plicated than the end use of it for a garage where the thing is sta- 
tionary; it does not go through the vibration of travel and all that sort 
of thing that we would have in a particular case like this. 

I think that our people will address themselves on the six points 
Mr. Heyer made this morning, because I think we can attempt to 
show this committee that the evaluation by our people was not 
unreasonable. 

Senator Fercuson. The difficulty is that you require these tests on 
everything made for the Army, even though a great percentage of 
it you know never will reach any battlefield. 

Mr. Lazure. That is right, but we do not know which one will and 
which one will not. 

Senator Fereuson. Why do you have to require such tests on 
equipment which will be used under normal work circumstances here 
in the United States? 

Mr. Lazure. We generally procure on the basis of overall require- 
ments which are established in a long complicated series of events 
starting from our National Security Council down to our procuring 
service. We do not know where these particular items are going to 
go, and when we stock them we have no idea that item No. 1 of this 
lot which is produced will go to a garage. 


* See appendix No. 1, p. 457. 
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Senator Fercuson. You cannot use that as an excuse. Why 
don’t you have items for combat use painted a different color from 
those in normal use so everyone will know that those that are for the 
troops are one color? 

Mr. Prarson. I think the suggestion is a sound one. 

Mr. Lazure. I think it is a good suggestion. 

Mr. Pearson. And one which should be explored and if practical 
adopted. We do it in many things and I don’t see why we cannot do 
it in this particular thing here. 

Senator Toys. Where could the defect be in an item which might 
cost anywhere between $37 and $72? What is the engineering differ- 
ence that would account for that amount of money? 

Mr. Pearson. We will try to describe that with the samples. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you have a sample before you? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. While that is being done, I have before me 
now a list of the bidders and the amounts they bid. 

Senator Fercuson. Could you read them into the record? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

This list shows the list of responses on item 1, low-voltage circuit 
tester, IF B—2623. 


1, Heyer Products Co., Inc., Belleville) N.J. 2 eS $37. 45 
2. Allen Electric & Equipment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.._.........-.---. 38. 93 
IR in. 5 aieldisd Ses uby o<oe 6 fabs bis ~cien eae eeianae ne duh 53. 14 

3. Electric Products Company, New York, N. Y_---..---.------------ 39. 03 
4, Sun Electric Corporation, Chicago, Ml__.............-------------. 42. 00 
PEND ag oo. Ces oe ee Cre) a eB ek 64. 00 

I cannot explain the difference in those alternative bids. 

5. King Electric Equipment Co., Cleveland, Ohio...............-.--.- $51. 82 
6. Lanagan & Hoke, Inc., Warrington, Pa..................-...-..--- 57. 06 
To, SE SURE, AUNG., SS, BE. nn eee cee cn cw cone 72. 00 
8. Laboratory Corp. of America, Centerline, Mich._.........--.------ 85. 60 
9. Triumph Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill__..............-..-----.- 91. 73 
10. General Electric Co., Detroit, Mich............-...---.---..---.- 177. 00 


Senator Tuys. Mr. Chairman, we have these two instrument 
cabinets in front of us. 

Will someone now explain which is your low bid and which is your 
high bid? 

Mr. Pearson. The one on your right is the $72 Weidenhoff, the 
sample which accompanied the Weidenhoff bid for $72. 

This one is the sample which accompanied the Heyer bid, for some- 
thing approximating half that amount of money. I will not attempt 
myself to describe the differences, but to call your attention to 3 or 4 
obvious things which a businessman can understand about them. 

I recall, for instance very clearly, the dramatic reference this 
morning by Mr. Heyer to the shatter-proof problem by the dropping 
of the cigarette lighter in which he described the hundreds of thousands 
of minute needlepoint sharp pieces of glass which resulted from that 
destruction, and that injury would involve those things. 

(Mr. Pearson rubs his fingers over the face of the meter of the 
Weidenhoff sample.) 

Mr. Pearson. There is no needlepoint glass and no injury to the 
utility value of this thing, and it is exactly what we wanted to buy. 
Also you will notice that if you took that and shook it there are no 
particles of glass which fell inside the meter to interfere with the 
normal operation of the meter. 
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Senator Ferauson. When they furnished this, did they furnish 
the case, also? 

Mr. Pearson. Exactly in this form, no modification of any kind 
at all in either of these. 

Senator Tuyx. The entire case is part of the purchase? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

Senator Tuyg. The entire package? 

Mr. Pearson, Yes. 

Senator Tuy. And in what is that package installed? 

Mr. Pearson. Used in testing electrical apparatus on automotive 
equipment. 

Senator Fereuson. How would they carry this in the field? 

Mr. Pearson. Closing it up and carrying it like a suitcase. 

Senator THyz. That is a test unit which you take into the field to 
make a test? 

Mr. Parson. When adjusting the generator type of equipment 
on automotive equipment. 

Senator Tuysr. To each tank unit how much such test equipment 
do you use or issue or assign? 

Mr. PEARSON. It is issued to the maintenance unit. 

Senator Tuy. I know that, but how many of those do you issue 
to each? 

Mr. Pearson. We can find out and put it in the record, sir. (See 
p. 457, appendix No. 1.) We purchased 5,500 in this particular lot 
and we are out of test units. 

Mr. Lazure. | would assume 5,500 based on our tables have been 
used. 

Senator Taye. Then some of that equipment is used in your 
hangars and warehouses and garages, wherever you store equipment. 
Some of it never sees the field. 

Mr. Lazure. That is right. 

Senator Tuyx. Only occasionally one of these would see combat 
duty? 

Mr. Lazureg. In combat the use is extensive and the replacement 
factor more rapid. 

Senator Tuy. You service field stations? 

Mr. Lazureg. That is right. 

Senator Taye. No one would carry that out on a battlefront. 

Mr. Lazure. These are used as second echelon maintenance which 
is immediately behind the lines where they give first aid attention, 
you might say to automotive equipment that the driver himself 
cannot fix with the tools available to him. It then moves to the 
second echelon, the driver being the first, and then the third, fourth 
and fifth. 

Senator Tuyz. The service division of that unit uses this? 

Mr. Pearson. That is right. 

Senator Ture. Not on the battlefront? 

Vir. Pearson. It is not a combat weapon, obviously. 

Senator Toyz. That is exactly what | am gett'ng at. 

Mr. Pearson. It is part of the pre paration for operation in combat 
of combat vehicles, tanks, and trucks in support of gamphe 

Senator Fereuson. Why do you have to specialize? Just like when 
you were building houses in Alaska. You had speci: al locks, special 
keys, window locks, and everything else. We never can understand 
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why the military cannot use some of the regular equipment that 
people use. 

Mr. Parson. I am not defending the Alaska housing. In this 
case here I think myself that the suggestion earlier discussed to the 
effect that we buy not 1 but 2, and that 1 less expensive because it 
needs to be less sturdy, would be a solid buy. 

Senator Toyz. The other question which occurs to me is simply 
this: How have you determined except from engineering study which 
of these is the most economical in the field? 

Mr. Prarson. I think the best knowledge on that comes from the 
men who have, over a period of years, used this type of equipment, 
how sensitive they are, and so on. I know they gain certain impres- 
sions, 

Senator Fmreuson. Do you get reports back from the field? 

Mr. Pearson. Someone here can answer that. We do get reports 
back from the using people. Our reputation gets around. 

Senator Toyz. Let us follow that up. What are the reports? 
Have you had a report: rejecting the one at $42? 

Mr. Pearson. We have not that one in the system. This one has 
been in the system [pointing to the Weidenhoff sample}. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you had a report that this is the best you 
could buy? 

Mr. Lazure. It happens to be the only one in the system. Some- 
times we have 3 or 4 items in a system and then we can make a com- 
parative user test. This one happens to be the only one. 

In other words, past procurement was with the Weidenhoff Co., and 
that is the one in the system. 

We have Heyer products in the system and I am not here to say 
that Mr. Heyer does not make good equipment. He does. As a 
matter of fact, he did more business with us last year than Mr. Weiden- 
hoff. I want to bring that out later. 

Mr. Pearson. And the impression that a layman gets from this, 
this is not a dial which is as readily readable and useful to me as this 
other dial. Mr. Heyer in his testinony this morning, in reference to 
the type of cover that was used in the sample submitted here, made 
reference to the electrostatic effect of that type of cover and admitted 
that it did result under certain conditions in inaccuracies in the read- 
ings of the dial. He stated those conditions may or may not exist in 
normal use. That is something else, however. 

But since it is an instrument bought for the purpose of accurate 
readings, admitted inaccuracies because of electrostatic effects of this 
type of dial cover, that is the final reason why something in this sense, 
shatterproof, and in that way removing the electrostatic problem, 
was chosen. 

Senator Fereuson. If you dropped something on this face it will 
not crack up like the Weidenhoff model? 

Mr. Pearson. Neither will this meter, because of its electrostatic 
effect, as Mr. Heyer has said, read accurately enough. 

Senator Fereuson. If you use it a long time. 

Mr. Pearson. It does not require a long time. 

General Drerrricx. What electrostatic effect you get depends on 
humidity. A soldier's woolen sleeve during the operation, rubbing 
across there on a dry day could set up an electrostatic effect which 
would make it unuseful. I saw this instrument here hold an electro- 
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static charge over 30 minutes in my office. The hand was up to about 
here [indicating]. 

Senator Ferguson. This particular one [referring to the Heyer 
model]? 

General Derrrick. Yes. It kept and held the electrostatic charge. 

Senator Ferauson. What about the other one [referring to the 
Weidenhoff model]? 

General Derrricx. The other one returned as quick as I can tell 
you about it, to zero. 

Senator Fercuson. Was that solely because of the face? 

General Derrricx. Electrostatic effects. Whether it is the face, 
meter that is in the works, 1 don’t know. I know there was an 
electrostatic effect. 

Senator Ferauson. Mr. Heyer, do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Heyer. Yes, Senator. They neglected to tell you one im- 
portant thing, and that is how you use the meter. The meter starts 
from zero. If a man accidentally gets this electrostatic effect on it 
he naturally will breathe on it and remove it because he has to start 
from zero. That is where the scale starts from. He has another 
adjustment which has to do with zero which he has to check. That 
is the zero adjustment. 

On this meter right here you can see it. Slight changes will take 
place and all this has to do is to move two divisions to be outside of 
tolerance. So au adjustment is provided for that. 

Senator Frereuson. In other words, he adjusts it before he uses it? 

Mr. Heyer. He may have to adjust it here but he always has to 
be sure it is on zero, because if it is two points off of zero, whether 
from the electrostatic effect or shifts in the meter, he will have an 
inaccurate reading because the tolerance is mmportant. 

The important part of it is that this meter should be accurate and 
should be right. 

I agree 100 percent with that. They should have 1 standard and 
not 2, and that is what we have here. 

But by the very token it is a complicated piece of electrical equip- 
ment a man must know how to use. No man will make a reading of 
any kind unless he makes sure he is on zero to start with. 

Does that explain it? 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, if it showed 30 when he started 
he would not use it? 

Mr. Heyger. No. In a few cases, and they have admitted it is in 
few cases, where it might be off, he certainly would not start a reading 
with 30 showing. There is no current on this now. 

If I put current on it, it will show on the dial. This is calibrated 
but it reads exactly the same as those meters. He has to start from 
zero. That is his reference point. 

This particular meter bappens to be material which has been 
treated. [Referring to the meter on the Senator’s desk.) 

I rub it and it does not change. This was the sample meter fur- 
nished along with this other equipment to indicate the type meter 
they wanted, a square meter with a more legible scale. 

Actually the specification is followed with that meter right there, 
but in order to influence against our unit they stated our scale was not 
as good as the Weidenhoff, and I admit it. 
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(Mr. Saltonstall rubs the face of the meter of the Heyer sample 
with handkerchief and the needle moves up.) 

Senator Tuyr. Why does that needle move when a cloth is wiped 
across the face of that instrument? 

Mr. Pzarson. Electrostatic effect, sir. It is a static charge on 
the meter face. 

Senator Toyz. What about this other one? 

(Mr. Saltonstall rubs the face of the meter of the Weidenhoff 
sample, but the needle does not move.) 

Mr. Prarson. The Weidenhoff does not move and the Heyer does. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Newcomb, who will give you the en- 
gineering background on this. 

Senator Toyz. That has already intrigued me because I note here 
that just the mere passing of a handerchief—and I give you my hand- 
kerchief which is absolutely dry—over its face causes it to go up. 

Mr. Newcomps. Here is zero. You see that? 

Senator Tuyz. The instrument has registered how many amperes 
up? That is merely by passing the handkerchief over the face of it. 
[am not a mechanic. All I am looking at here are two instruments 
before me. 

Senator Fercuson. Better read it quickly. It is going down to 
zero. 

Mr. Newcoms. It does not go down to zero. 

Senator Frercuson. Breath on it. 

(Mr. Saltonstall blows on the meter face three times.) 

Mr. SattonsTa.u. It is still reading up by 1% divisions, sir. 

Senator Toyz. Mr. Heyer, you contend that the mechanic who is 
using this instrument should make the adjustment to bring it to zero 
if it is off of zero. Is that it? 

Mr. Heyer. If it were off zero because he rubbed it, he would have 
to bring it back by breathing on it with that particular instrument. 

However, those instruments can and would have been treated with 
material like this other one which is in front of you. 

Mr. Prarson. It is this instrument which we were evaluating. 

Senator FurGuson. He said this also was furnished. 

Mr. Pearson. It was not, sir. 

Mr. Heyer. The case was the same. I never had an opportunity 
to perform under this contract. If Il had performed under the con- 
tract it would have had these meters in it. 

Senator Taye. Was this instrument submitted at the time the bid 
was submitted? 

Mr. Pearson. These are the two instruments, this one by Heyer and 
this one by Weidenhoff. ‘They have been under lock and key in Mr. 
Lazure’s office ever since this controversy arose. They are exactly 
as they were submitted without alteration. 

Mr. Lazurg. I later would like to discuss the word “shatterproof,” 
a thing which needs exploration. 

Senator Frerauson. Who is the chairman of the appeals board 
committee? 

Mr. Pearson. Mr. Quinton Adams is chairman of the review board. 

Senator Fereuson. Where does he live? In Detroit? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. Was he sitting on this board? 
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Mr. Lazurs. On this board, the dean of business administration of 
Wayne University, Mr. Foley. 

Senator Fmreuson. Dean Foley? 

Mr. Lazure. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know his first name? 

Mr. Lazure. We have it. I can get it. There is also on this 
board, Mr. McMillan. 

Senator Ferauson. What is his first name? 

Mr. Lazure. I have it here, also. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you give us the board? 

Mr. Lazure. Yes, sir. 

(See appendix No. 1, p. 457, for requested information.) 

Mr. Lazurg. We have different panels available for call and they 
are businessmen who voluntarily help us in cases like this. One of our 
people thought perhaps you misunderstood—the review board and the 
award board both get the entire files, including the evaluation data. 
I told them I thought you understood that, but you wanted to know 
why we did not go back after you got a protest. 

Senator Fercuson. That is right. 

Mr. Lazure. I said that was the new suggestion we would follow 
up on. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you want to say anything about this elec- 
trostatic effect at this point? 

Mr. Heyer. The type of covering used in that meter was used in 
all the 52,000 we made in the last war. It was used as a compromise. 
It is completely unbreakable as against the other type which you see 
shatters. Little slivers have fallen off now. They were there when 
it first was shattered, as any glass will do. 

The reason we made the choice is because I knew we were not meeting 
the specification and we had to make a choice between something 
accepted in ordnance and used on current ordnance orders for this 
purpose. 

We could have had a better electrostatic, less electrostatic effect, if 
we had the material we later found which is on that sample meter, 
which we did find and would have used in our production units, It 
was not obtainable when the bid was made. Had they called us in 
on this before they made up their mind on it we would have said, 
naturally, “If you will give in on the shattering of the feature we will 
use the same glass at no extra cost from the units you want. If that 
is what you want, why didn’t you specify it? We did not use it 
because of the shattering feature.’’ 

We had provided the other material for a long, long time on many, 
many units and it was acceptable. 

Senator Frrevuson. In other words, you were complying with the 
shatterproof? 

Mr. Hryrr. We were, yes. 

Senator Turn. That was the specification, they wanted a shatter- 
proof facing. 

Mr. Heyer. That was one and the other was electrostatic effect. 
I have a letter here from the Hickok Electrical Instrument Co., a 
large and competent company, with reference to this. It will give 
you an idea. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 
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Mr. Heyer. We wrote and asked them if they could meet with 
this requirement in the specification. Here is what they said: 

We have your letter of August. 13, in which you inquire about 44-inch square 
valve instruments with a transparent front waist completely free of electrostatic 
effect. 

At the present time we cannot give you any material which is completely free 
of this effect. As all glasses which we have tried and all compound to put on 
the plastics will do 90 percent of the job, but under certain very dry and cold 
atmospheric conditions a statie effect is noticeable, we feel your specification will 
have to be relaxed and that the Government agency with whom you are working 
will have to be satisfied with the best material now available. One of our meter 
engineers will be in your vicinity in the near future and will be happy to discuss 
this problem with you. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the date of that? 

Mr. Heyer. The Hickok Electrical Co. 

Senator Fercuson. What date? 

Mr. Hnyzr. August 27. We wrote back to find out whether they 
knew enough about meters to find a material that was perfect. 

Senator Ferauson. You claim that the other meter is subject to 
static? 

Mr. Heyer. It is all a matter of degree. If you rub it hard enough 
on a cold day and a dry day even glass will have a certain effect. 
It will leak off faster than the material we have here which we have 
used so long in Ordnance equipment. 

The best material we found is on the square meter. That material 
we got from RCA who just developed it. It was not on the market 
though they developed it quite some time ago. They gave us some 
RCA test equipment using 7,000 meters and putting their name on it 
and that is how we knew of it. That is how much they thought of 
our building of meters. We could have used that on this item. 

Senator Ferguson. You may proceed. 

Mr. Pearson. Treating for a moment with the shatterproof glass 
expression, from Webster’s New International Dictionary, Second 
Edition, Unabridged, I extracted these three definitions—shatter- 
proof glass: 

Shatterproof glass: Glass composed of a number of layers of sheet glass bet ween 
which are firmly cemented thin layers of transparent cellulose so that the splinters 
formed, if bursting occurs, adhere to the cellulose. 

Shatterproof is expressed there as meaning proof against shattering, 
and shatter is defined in this expression I have here. 

Shatter: To break at once into pieces. To dash, burst, or part violently into 
fragments. To rend into splinters. 


And in the intransitive sense, 


To burst or break into fragments. To come, fall, dash, et cetera, violently 
apart. 


Senator Ferecuson. Is there such a thing as the term ‘“unbreak- 
able’’? 

Mr. Pearson. I do not know that there is; no, sir, not in this sense. 
I have not heard it said. 

Senator Fercuson. They used the expression “shatterproof’’? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. The important point is that if by accident 
the covering of the meter is injured it will still be useful. I think it 
would be agreed that the meter on the right, the one on the right of 
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the Weidenhoff sample, can still be read as clearly as before it had 
been injured by the cigarette lighter. That is the Weidenhoff model. 

[ think it can also be seen that despite contentions to the contrary, 
no injury results, no matter how vigorous a rubbing of the fingers or 
hand on that glass, and it can be seen clearly that no pieces of glass 
broken from the covering have gone into the dial to impede its normal 
operations. 

Those are the objections that the folks here were trying to accom- 
plish in the development of that specification. 

This is only one of a number of things which one by one I will get 
to if you are patient enough with me on it. I feel it is necessary that 
we do our best to convey the facts to this group. 

Senator Ferauson. Your man said he discounts the shatterproof 
business. He said, ‘“Shatterproof seems frivolous in view of the fact 
that the test failed in its basic function.” 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. What he really told the public is that what 
Heyer made failed in its basic function. 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct. 

Senator Fereuson. And that the reference to the shatterproof 
feature of the specification was, I think he used the word, “frivolous.” 

Mr. Pearson. That is right. I have already described to you our 
regret not alone at any of the words, but the entire expression itself. 
We are sincerely sorry it happened. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know whether or not he knew that this 
contract had been canceled or an order was issued to cancel it? 

Mr. Pearson. General Dietrick may answer that. 

Colonel Cyr. I knew action was contemplated to cancel the -on- 
tract and I knew shortly thereafter the decision was made to leave it 
in effect. 

Senator Ferevuson. Did you know whether or not that phase of it 
ever had been looked into by the committee? 

Colonel Cyr. I had no knowledge of that, no. 

Senator Ferevson. Then why did you say this contention had 
been made before in previous investigation? 

Colonel Cyr. I said Mr. Heyer’s contentions, Senator. 

Senator Ferauson. That is one of the contentions in this hearing. 

Colonel Cyr. That this Small Business Committee reviewed it and 
the thing was reversed, and all that? At the time that statement was 
made I had no knowledge of that. 

Senator Frrauson. Then why did you use this language? 

Colonel Cyr. I directed that language to the contentions presented 
by the Heyer Co. 

Senator Frreuson. Colonel, why did they cancel the contract? 
Why did they issue an order canceling it? 

Colonel Cyr. I don’t believe they did. I don’t know for sure since 
the contract was being administered by the Chicago Ordnance 
District. 

Senator Frrevson. Will you tell us what you knew about the 
cancellation? 

Colonel Cyr. I saw a teletype which directed that the contract 
with the Weidenhoff Co. be continued, and cancellation action be 
terminated. 

Senator Ferauson. Where was that teletype? 
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Colonel Cyr. We had a copy of it in our headquarters. 

Senator Fercuson. Copy of it came through your office saying 
that the order of cancellation should be cancelled? 

Colonel Cyr. Yes; words to that effect. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that all it said? 

Colonel Cyr. I believe it said upon the direction of higher authority. 

Senator Fercuson. What does that mean? 

Colonel Cyr. That would normally mean that the direction came 
from a source higher than the office of Chief of Ordnance, such as G—4. 

Senator Ferecuson. Did you know prior to that that the contract 
was ordered cancelled? 

Colonel Cyr. Personally, no. I heard afterward that the action 
was taken. 

Senator Fercuson. All you ever learned was that the order 
canceling had been canceled? 

Colonel Cyr. Yes 

Senator Frercuson. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Pearson. The June 30, 1952, award, having gone through the 
bid evaluation, and examination steps I have just described, repre- 
sented the best judgment of that number of experienced, able, and 
devoted men. 

Senator Ferauson. You say on the average a total of a dozen or 
more men? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

Senator Feracuson. How many men would be used in the making 
of this kind of a contract, appeal board and all, review board and all? 

Mr. Pearson. Twelve or fifteen, possibly more. 

Senator Fercuson. Can you give it to us accurately? 

General Derrrick. If you include the clerks and all the hands that 
the contract passes through, it is much more than a score. I can 
present Mr. Jones, substituting for Colonel Davisson, Chief of my 
procurement division. 

Senator Fercuson. I would like to know. 

General Derrrick. Mr. Jones can give you a better estimate. 

Senator Feracuson. We want to know something about procedure. 
it is not only this contract, but how you arrive at it. 

General Derrrick. It is pretty long. 

Mr. SALToNsTALL. It seems to me that the degree of participation 
in the action is something which needs to be considered in connection 
with your question. 

Senator Fereuson. I appreciate that. I have so many engineers 
who pass on this and say, ‘‘Here is something which meets the specifica- 
tion.”” Up until that it is a technical decision. 

From there on out how many men would be used? 

Mr. Jones, can you answer that? When it leaves the technical 
statf, saying it does or it does not comply with the specifications, then 
how many people would work on this kind of contract? 

Mr. Jones. The technical staff is Mr. Newcomb in our organization. 
We can give you a flow chart on that to show you how it goes through, 
if you wish. 

Senator Fereuson. What is your job? 

Mr. Jones. I am an assistant of Colonel Davisson. My exact 
title is Chief of the Operations Branch, Procurement Division. 
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Senator Fercuson. You are a civilian? 

Mr. Jonzs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have civil service rating? 

Mr. Jongs. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. What? 

Mr. Jones. GS-14. 

Senator Fereuson. Proceed. 

Mr. Jones. The evaluation is made by our Tools and Equipment 
Evaluation Branch and it is forwarded by them to the buyer 
directly. 

The buyer has in the meantime, while the evaluation has been 
going on, the technical people have secured price analysis reports, 
made surveys, and made any other investigations that are necessary 
for him to come to a conclusion as to whom to recommend for the 
award. 

Senator Ferauson. You used the words “price analysis.”’ 

Mr. Jongs. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. That is where we get into this contract between 
$37 and some cents and to $177. 

Mr. Jonss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Who was responsible as the price analysis 
person in this contract? 

Mr. Jones. The person who was responsible on this contract I 
cannot say without reference to a file. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you have the file here? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. It was Mr. Schwartzenfeld. 

Senator Fercuson. What is his rank? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Schwartzenfeld is an assistant to Captain Ed- 
monds. Captain Edmonds is Chief of our Price Division. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, what you do is use a military 
man as the chief and then he has a civilian assistant? 

Mr. Jones. That is right, sir. In general, that is the way the 
organization operates 

Senator Frrcuson. Is that true throughout the organization? 

Mr. Jonzs. I believe substantially that is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. What does the chief do? 

Mr. Pearson. He rotates, Senator. 

Senator Frreuson. He rotates? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Who is the man who knows, the chief or his 
civilian assistant? 

Mr. Jonres. The chief knows, and the civilian assistant does, too. 

Senator Fercuson. Is he a price expert? 

Mr. Jonus. | think he is qualified to make price analyses. 

Senator Fercuson. Who was the chief in this case? 

Mr. Jonns. The person who signed the actual price analysis report 
was Mr. Schwartzenfeld. 

Senator Ferecuson. He was the civilian. Who was his chief? 

Mr. Jones. His superior at that time was Captain Edmonds. 

Senator Frerauson. Where is he now? 

Mr. Jonus. In Detroit. 

Senator Fereuson. Has he been rotated? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. Captain Edmonds has been with us at the 
Center for over 2% years. 
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Senator Fercuson. Then he is mister? 

Mr. Jongs. The rotation is not as bad as it sounds, Senator. 

Senator Fereuson. Were you present at any of these conferences? 

Mr. Jones. Which conferences? 

Senator Fercuson. Any of the conferences with Heyer? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. I donot believe I have ever met Mr. Heyer. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you ever know or hear that this Weiden- 
hoff model did not meet the specifications? 

Mr. Jonzs. I have been indirectly aware of it, yes. 

Senator Fercuson. You were aware of it? 

Mr. Jongs. What has been going on. 

Senator Fercuson. What is that? 

Mr. Jones. I have been aware of the circumstances as_ they 
occurred. 

Senator Ferauson. Did you know that the Weidenhoff model did 
not meet the specifications? 

Mr. Jonzs. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Did you hear that? 

Mr. Jones. I have heard of Mr. Heyer’s allegations; yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you hear of anybody in the organization 
that said it did not meet the specifications? 

Mr. Jongs. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. So the only person who claimed Weidenhoff 
did not meet the specification was Heyer, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Jones. To my knowledge that is correct. 

Senator Fereuson. That is what you heard? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Senator Ferevson. Go ahead. You were telling us how many 
people would be in on this deal. Start again. You start with the 
technical people. Then whom does it go to? 

Mr. Jones. Then it goes to the buyer, procurement agent. 

Senator Fercuson. What does he do? 

Mr. Jonss. The function of the buyer is to evaluate all the docu- 
mentation that he gets from those who are assigned to service him. 
He gets, as I said, price analysis reports. If he needs engineering 
evaluation, obtains engineering evaluation, and recommendations of 
those people. He secures preaward survey and does the necessary 
investigation to determine who, in his opinion, based on the facts, is 
the low responsive bidder. 

Senator Fercuson. He has to pass on the question as to really 
whether the price is right. 

Mr. Jonzs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. All prices may be out of line? 

Mr. Jonus. He relies for assistance in that determination on price 
analysis. He is expected to have a reasonable idea of what the mate- 
rial should cost that he is buying, but we have also set up a price 
analysis group who advise him and give him a report. 

Senator Furcuson. Do you have a report on that? 

Mr. Jonzs. There may be one, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Let me see that report on this price analysis. 

Mr. Sattonstauy. We will be glad to offer this entire file for you. 

Senator Fereuson. It will be in there? 

Mr. Satronstatu. Yes. [Hands file to Senator Ferguson.] 
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Senator Fercuson. We might look at that file. It is getting late 
and J want to hear everything you have. I{wishfyou would go to this 
question of cancellation and reinstatement. 

I will be looking at your file. I will receive your whole statement 
so there will be no question about it. 

Mr. Pearson. If the board of review concurs in the findings of the 
board of awards, it is recommended that the award be made. Then, 
and only then, is the award made. The contract under examination 
today passed through exactly the process just described before the 
award was made to the Weidenhoff Co. 

On the average a total of a dozen or more men are required to pass 
upon recommendations for award before the contract is finalized. 
This is a far more exhaustive review of a buying decision than any busi- 
ness would utilize under similar circumstances. General Deitrick is 
present to answer your questions on these matters. 

The June 30, 1952, award to the Weidenhoff Co. having gone 
through all of the procedures just described, represented the best 
judgment of a number of experienced, able, and devoted men. It 
was not a position lightly taken nor one to be lightly set aside. 

In July and August of last year a series of complaints from the 
Heyer Co. brought this procurement to the attention of the office 
which I represent. Mr. Johnson met with Mr. Heyer on two occa- 
sions, the first of which was on August 7 and the second on August 12. 
I attended the first of these meetings with Mr. Johnson. His attend- 
ance at that conference was very brief due to another commitment. 
I could not attend the meeting of August 12, at which were present 
Mr. Johnson, Gen. Wayne Allen, and Mr. Clive Duval, a special 
assistant to Mr. Johnson, together with Mr. Heyer and Mr. Shipley, 
representing Heyer Products. 

At this second meeting, which General Allen can describe, the 
complaints of the Heyer Co. concerning the June 30 award were fully 
explored, and the Army representatives agreed to take the matter 
under advisement, and no commitments of any kind were made. 

Subsequent to this later meeting, Mr. Duval on August 25, 1952, 
prepared a memorandum to the Assistant Secretary which set forth 
a number of recommendations with reference to the disputed contract. 
One of these recommendations was— 
that the contract with Weidenhoff be terminated for the convenience of the 
Government, and the procurement readvertised with clearer specifications, unless 
Ordnance can submit convincing evidence that such action will result in grave 
detriment to the defense effort. 

At Mr. Johnson’s direction this memorandum was transmitted to 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, and accordingly the contract was 
reviewed by General Ford, Chief of Ordnance, Generals Cummings 
and Gruver, also of Ordnance, and by General Allen. 

The Chief of Ordnance recommended, and on September 3, 1952, 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, concurred in the recommendation, 
that the Weidenhoff contract not be terminated on the ground that 
“the cost of terminating the Weidenhoff contract would be from 
$20,000 to $50,000 and would entail approximately 6 months’ delay 
in the placement of procurement of this critical item which is now in 
a due-out status.” 

Senator Fereuson. If you were to cancel this contract, it would 
cost between $20,000 and $50,000? 
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Mr. Pearson. We were so advised by the Chief of Ordnance. 

Senator Fereuson. Can you show us evidence that that is a fact? 
Is that a fact or is it a guess? 

Mr. Pearson. I think it was an informed guess. 

Senator Fereuson. An informed guess? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Would you have any figures or facts on it? 

Mr. Pearson. I do not have.*® 

Senator Ferauson. This is costing you one-hundred-and-some-thou- 
sand more than the low bid. 

Mr. Prarson. It was costing us one-hundred-and-some-odd thou- 
sand, approaching $200,000 more than what to us was the price of an 
entirely unsatisfactory article. 

Senator Frrcuson. | realize that. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Where do you get this 6 months’ delay? Do 
you mean to say it takes 6 months to buy 5,000 of these pieces? 

Mr. Prarson. I am quoting the paper forwarded from the Chief 
of Ordnance. 

Senator Fercuson. I want to know whether or not that is a fact. 

Mr. Pearson. Changing the specifications, readvertising, let time 
run while prospective bidders are making samples, drawings, and 
other things to allow ample time so we do not get complaints on that 
point, to receive and evaluate those bids, to select a bid and award 
the contract and that manufacturer to assemble materials and get 
into production is an expensive period in my own words. 

Senator Fereuson. Can you purchase this on the market? 

Mr. Pearson. No, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. This is special, and no one else other than the 
Army uses anything like that? 

Mr. Pearson. I would not say anything like it, but I would say 
to meet the Army requirements. This is not a shelf item in that 
sense. 

Senator Fereuson. It is not a shelf item? 

Mr. Pearson. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Pearson. On the 19th of September, Mr. Duval signed a 
memorandum to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, stating in essence 
that the Assistant Secretary had refused to approve the G-4 recom- 
mendation “at this time.” 

Senator Fereuson. In other words, the Secretary was not going to 
accept that this could not be canceled? 

Mr. Pearson. That is right. 

Senator Fereuson. Thank you. 

Mr. Pearson. On the 19th of September, Mr. Duval signed a 
memorandum to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, stating in essence 
that the Assistant Secretary had refused to approve the G4 recom- 
mendation “at this time,” and asking that the matter be reviewed 
once again. The paper concluded: 

If in the light of your reconsideration of this matter you still feel that your 
recommendations should be adhered to, please so indicate. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, did not resubmit this matter to 
the Office of the Assistant Secre tary. Instead, General Allen wrote to 
the Chief of Ordnance on September 24 stating: 


* See appendix No. 1, p. 458. 
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The contract should be terminated as directed in the memorandum from the 
Assistant Secretary, dated September 2 and September 19. 

In this latter paper, General Allen’s statement that the memoranda 
of September 2 and 19 from the Assistant Secretary directed cancel- 
lation, is inexact. At no time, verbally or otherwise, has the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army, i. e., Mr. Johnson, directed the cancellation 
of the Weidenhoff contract. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you say “ask for a review’? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

Senator Fereuson. And said 
if in the light of your recommendation on this matter you still feel that your 
recommendation should be adhered to, please so indicate? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, 

Senator Ferauson. Meaning it should come back to Johnson? 

Mr. Pearson. That is right. 

Senator Frrauson. It never came back to Johnson? 

Mr. Pearson. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. Why not? 

Mr. Pearson. General Allen is here to express his own viewpoint, 
that being his decision and his paper. My belief is that it should 
have come back, and it was an administrative weakness that it did 
not do so. I am not certain General Allen and I agree completely. 

Senator Feravuson. Where does General Allen—— 

Mr. Pearson. He is Deputy Chief of Procurement 

Senator Fercuson. In Washington? 

Mr. Prarson. In G-4, in the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-4, supervising procurement actions of all 7 of the technical services 
of which Ordnance is 1. 

In any event, the contracting officer served notice of termination of 
the Weidenhoff contract by letter dated October 30, 1952, on the basis 
of default for delivery delays. 

Senator Frrauson. In other words, Weidenhoff at that time was 
not keeping up to the delivery? 

Mr. Pearson. That is right. 

Senator Frrcuson. You terminated for another cause. You 
terminated because they were not delivering. 

Mr. Pzarson. That was the choice of the contracting officer. 

Senator Fereuson. That is what he did? 

Mr. Pzarson. That is exactly what he did. 

Senator Fureuson. Is he up in the tank arsenal? 

Mr. Pearson. In the Chicago Ordnance district office. 

Senator Ferauson. How do you account for his canceling on the 
ground of delay in delivery when you were investigating whether it 
should not be readvertised on the ground of its not being up to 
specifications? 

Mr. Pearson. The contracting officer was directed to cancel and 
he chose the course that he used. 

Senator Fercuson. He chose another ground that you were not 
concerned with at all? 

Mr. Pearson. As a matter of fact, we were not concerned with 
Weidenhoff then being in default in delivery. There were factors 
bearing upon that. 

Senator Ferauson. He canceled on that ground? 

Mr. Pearson. He served notice of cancellation on that ground. 
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Senator Fercuson. That would be cancellation, would it not? 

Mr. Pzarson. That is the first step toward cancellation, yes. 

Senator Fercuson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lazure. It was not in the office, Chief of Ordnance, nor in the 
Secretary’s Office. It was in there for another reason, but not for 
specification. I think Mr. Pearson said madvertently that the con- 
tracting officer canceled for default in specifications. I don’t think he 
meant that. 

Senator Frreuson. He did give notice on October 30, 1952, on the 
basis of default or delivery delay. 

Mr. Lazure. Actual notice of termination for default was on the 
basis of delays in delivery. 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. 

Mr. Pearson. Knowledge of this action reached me on November 
5, and I immediately ordered that proceedings to terminate the 
Weidenhoff contract be stopped. I thereupon advised Mr. Johnson 
of my action, and of the reasons why I had taken it, and found him in 
complete agreement. 

Senator Fereuson. You stopped the order canceling on grounds 
of delay? 

Mr. Pearson. That was my personal order to stop; yes, sir. 

My reasons for taking this action were: (a) That the original pro- 
curement action had been conducted within the framework of existing 
procedures, had passed through all of the normal reviews used at 
Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center, and represented the best judg- 
ment of those responsible for procurement of this type of saeieal- 
(6) that a termination for default would be unsound and likely to be 
upset upon appeal to the Armed Services Board of Contract Appeals. 

Moreover, such a termination would be unfair, almost immoral, 
in view of the many Army contracts equally or more delinquent in 
terms of delivery which the Army, as a matter of regular practice, 
does not terminate; (c) that termination for convenience would cost a 
substantial amount of money, estimated as high as $50,000. 

Senator Ferguson. Where did you get that figure? 

Mr. Pearson. From the paper of the Chief of Ordnance previously 
quoted in his statement. 

Senator Ferauson. Proceed. 

Mr. Pearson. (d) That the Chief of Ordnance had reported that 
this item was in a due-out condition (i. e., it was out of stock, and 
requisitions were on hand which could not be filled), and that a 
termination of the Weidenhoff contract would involve a delay of 
from 3 to 6 months in accomplishing delivery from another source of 
supply. We regret we failed to notify your committee of the notice 
of termination. I want to make it clear why. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you send out a memorandum canceling 
the order that the colonel saw? 

Mr. Pearson. General Allen, in the Procurement Division, G-4, 
sent a memorandum to the Chief of Ordnance directing that he 
terminate the efforts to terminate. He should reseind the effort to 
terminate. 

I want to make it clear that the two individuals in the office of 
the Assistant Secretary who had previously concerned themselves 
with this matter at the time of the decision to terminate, which was 
made in early October, both had left the Government and returned 
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to their private business activities later in that same month, and 
before the decision, before my decision to revoke the notice of termi- 
nation was made, 

As it happened, neither I nor any of the persons who participated in 
the decision to revoke the termination action, a decision made after 
both these men had left the Government——— 

Senator Fereuson. From what page are you reading? 

Mr. Pearson. From some notes I made during the lunch period. 

Senator Fercuson. I was unable to follow you. 

Mr. Pearson. As it happened, neither I nor any of the persons who 
participated in the decision to revoke the termination, a decision made 
after both of these men had left the Government, none of us knew of 
the fact that the earlier decision to terminate had been made known to 
anyone outside the Department of the Army. 

I made that discovery myself only 4, 5, or 6 days ago when I was 
working through files in developing a response to Senator Sparkman’s 
letter of some days ago. ‘Thus the failure to advise your committee 
of the revocation was completely inadvertent and due entirely to 
faulty coordination or administrative coordination within our own 
office. I honestly had no idea that knowledge of the administrative 
action had gone outside the Army in any way. 

if the failure of the Army to notify this committee embarrassed any 
member of the committee or its staff, we wish to apologize. I know 
that it has been a source of embarrassment to me since a few days ago 
I discovered for the first time your interest in that matter. 

Decisions relating to the Weidenhoff Co. have been made more 
than ordinarily difficult by the unfortunate cident referred to earlier 
in which an officer of that company gave a watch to an employee of 
the Army. ‘This incident occurred prior to the award here under ex- 
amination. The employee involved, who resigned while under in- 
vestigation, had been civilian chief of the evaluation group at the 
Rossford Ordnance Depot. 

Following established practices, the Army immediately placed the 
Weidenhoff Co. on a suspended list which had the effect of prohibit- 
ing all armed services from placing business with that company. 
This action was taken on November 1, 1951. Subsequently, the Chief 
of the Field Service Division, Ordnance, advised the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G4, that procurement of spare parts of extensively used Weiden- 
hoff equipment was available from no one except Weidenhoff and re- 
quested permission to do that type of business with Weidenhoff. On 
consideration, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, on February 20, 1952, 
altered the instructions on the suspended list with reference to Weid- 
enhoff to read as follows: 

Suspension modified to permit new procurement and pavment therefor. Only 
requirement is the reporting of any awards placed with the company, when it is 
other than the low bidder, to Purchases Branch, OAC/S, G-4, Department of the 
Army. No withholding required at this time. 

Thus, at the time of the award of the subject contract, on June 30, 
1952, Ordnance was under instructions from the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-4, which permitted it to do business with the Weidenhoff 
Co., subject only to the necessity of reporting such actions to the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4+, after awards had been made. 

Senator Ferecuson. Was that done? 

Mr. Pearson. I am certain it was. 
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Senator Fereuson. Did this appeal board know that when they 
were reviewing this contract that Weidenhoff was under suspension 
except as stated here? 

Mr. Pzarson. It would have been impossible for the Army to 
have done business with Weidenhoff between the time he went on 
the suspended list, November 1, and February 20, 1951 and 1952. 
At the time the appeals board was considering the second award to 
Weidenhoff, they may or may not—and I| don’t know whether they 
had knowledge of that. 

Senator Ferguson. Wouldn’t it be material to your price evaluator 
when he saw a $72 price? 

Mr. SauronsTaLu. Actually, Senator—— 

Senator Fercuson. Taking a bid of $72, a man suspended, wouldn’t 
that be material to the evaluator—did he know that? 

Mr. Sauronsrauu. Yes, sir. But to all intents and purposes, at 
the point that the OTAC people considered this procurement we are 
talking about today, this company was no longer for all practical 
purposes on the suspension list. 

Senator Fercuson. Why not? 

Mr. Savtonstau. If you will read the terms of this modification 
order, you will see that it is as wide open as the proverbial barn door. 

Senator Fercuson. Then why do you make a modification so open 
that it does not amount to anything? 

Mr. Pearson. This wording was used as a means, and I do not 
endorse the means, by which G-4 kept a rein on the company to the 
extent that they were informed of any contract awarded to the 
company in which they were not the low bidder. 

Senator Frrcuson. What good would it do? Here you let a 
contract, and then some time later G—4 gets notice that you have let 
the contract. How long would it take ¢ 4 to get notice of that after 
you sign up the contract? 

All you do is notify G—4, notify them that Weidenhoff got a contract. 

Mr. Lazurn. The reason they were placed on the suspended list 
was not for procurement evaluation purposes. The reason they were 
placed on the suspended list was because of the alleged irregularity 
which was being investigated by the Department of Justice in connec- 
tion with a conflict or standard of conduct case involving our employee. 

Senator Furcuson. It also involved one of their employees. 

Mr. Lazurg. Yes; but we were not placing him on the suspended 
list for reason of price of product. 

Senator Fercuson. Wait a minute. You were suspending him 
because of irregularity, which could relate to price. 

Mr. Lazure. I assume that it could relate to price, but in the nor- 
mal course of events, the suspension was not 

Senator Fercuson. If a man is going to bribe another man or 
influence him, one of the things he is interested in is his price; is it not? 

Mr. Lazure. In the meantime, the procurement had gone to a new 
evaluation group, so this contract did not involve either the employee 
who had left, the evaluation group at Rossford, the depot at Rossford 
was not involved, or anyone concerned. 

Senator Fercuson. Wouldn’t you notify the next evaluation group 
that came in? 

Mr. Lazure. They were notified. 

Senator Ferauson. Wouldn’t you put a flag up to them? 
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Mr. Lazure. The flag was up to the extent that this company was 
on that list. Anyone on the list they scrutinized. They did in this 
case. 

Senator Fereuson. They did scrutinize the $72 bid? 

Mr. Lazure. Oh, yes. 

Senator Fereuson. | have not found it in your file yet. 

Mr. Lazure. Yes, they scrutinized the bid. They got the cost 
data and breakdown. As a matter of fact, they put a price escalation 
downward article in this contract. 

When it is completed, we will get analysis of cost from this contrac- 
tor and to the extent of certain variables, labor and materials, if they 
are downward, we pay him less than the first dated contract price. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you pay him more? 

Mr. Lazure. No, we cannot pay him more. So there was scrutiny 
of that point, Senator. 

Senator Fereuson. There was an offer of scrutiny later. 

Mr. Lazure. There was actually scrutiny to the extent, as I say, of 
putting in this price escalator clause. 

Senator FerGuson. Would you agree this was as open as a barn 
door? 

Mr. Lazure. I agree with that, to the extent that it allowed 
Ordnance to act on new awards to this contractor, it was pretty wide 
open. 

General Brown. My name is Robert W. Brown. I am Assistant 
Judge Advocate for Procurement. 

At the present time I also sit on the fraud desk. I did not sit on 
the fraud desk at that time. That was in G-4. But the informal 
information that I have received was that language employed there 
was used by the officer who was then running the fraud desk in G—4. 
You will notice, Senator, it does not say when the report is to be made. 

Senator Frercuson. No. 

General Brown. I am satisfied that the officer who wrote the modifi- 
cation expected the award to be reported before the award was made, 
but he was not adroit enough to have specifically specified it in the 
language. 

Senator Frrauson. It states after the award has been made. That 
is your language. 

General Brown. That is not my language. 

Senator Fereuson. I am reading from the paper. 

General Brown. The first action I took when I got the desk in the 
name of the Under Secretary of the Army was to specify that the 
report was to be made before any award was made, and that was 
precisely because we had discovered the loose language that was used. 

Senator Ferecuson. Who was responsible for this ‘barn door” 
language? 

General Brown. Sir? 

Senator Fercuson. Who was responsible for this “barn door” 
language? 

General Brown. Prior to my action? 

Senator Frercuson. Who was responsible for this “barn door’’ 
language? 

Mr. Pearson. Someone in the Procurement Division, G4. 

General Brown. The officer in G—-4. 
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Senator Fercuson. What happened to him for this kind of lan- 
guage? 

General Brown. He is not in G-4 any longer. 

Senator Fercuson. What happened to him? Any disciplinary 
action taken or has he just been rotated? 

General Brown. To answer the Senator’s language in all sincerity, 
he has been rotated. 

Senator Frercuson. I think we have an explanation now of this 
language. 

Colonel Cowarp. My name is Lt. Col. Raymond Coward, Office 
of the Judge Advocate General, Chief of the Fraud Branch. 

Prior to the changing of the modification which Mr. Pearson has 
just quoted to this committee, our office after conferences with rep- 
resentatives of Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc., obtained a formal commitment 
signed by authorized officials of the corporation to the effect that the 
awarding of any contracts or the taking of any administrative action 
by the Department of the Army would not be construed as absolving 
the corporation or any of its officials, agents, or employees from any 
criminal or civil action, and would not adversely affect the rights of 
the United States Government in any amount. So, based on that we 
sent a copy of that to the attention of the Criminal Division, Depart- 
ment of Justice, and furnished them a copy of it. 

The Chief of Staff, G4, received a copy of it. One of the reasons 
then why the original suspension was modified was the obtaining of 
such formal commitment. 

Another reason was the alleged irregularity which consisted of the 
receipt of a gift watch from an executive to a civilian employee of the 
Ordnance Corps. It was of such small value and it had not been 
established that any favoritism was shown to Joseph Weidenhoff, 
Ine., as a result of such a gift. There was not sufficient or adequate 
basis to continue the company on the suspended list which resulted 
in complete prohibitions of all procurements by the three armed 
services under the provisions of paragraph 1.303 of Army Procurement 
Procedures, which were then in effect. 

Senator Ferauson. What was the value of that watch? 

Colonel Cowarp. It has been variously estimated, I believe, sir, 
somewhere between possibly $12 and $50. We have not an exact 
evaluation. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you ever ask the vice president of the 
company that gave the watch what he bought it for? 

Colonel Cowarp. I did not personally. I have never seen him. 

Senator Fereuson. Did anybody in the investigation? 

Mr. Lazure. The investigation did ask about that. 

Senator Frerevson. What did he say? 

Mr. Lazure. The FBI checked with the Weidenhoff vice president 
involved. He stated in the neighborhood of $12. Our own people 
placed it at a higher value than that. 

Senator Frreuson. In other words, you found that he did not 
even tell the truth about the value of the watch. 

Colonel Cowarp. There is indication in the reports that the watch 
was a PX type which would give a basis for limiting the valuation to 
the approximate amount of $40 or $50. 

Senator Ferauson. What did Weidenhoff ever do with the vice 
president? 
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Colonel Cowarp. I am not sure he is even with that company 
any more, 

Senator Fereuson. Was he with them when the contract in 
question was made? 

Colonel Cowarp. As far as I know he was. 

Mr. Surptey. Could we get the name of that vice president? 

Senator Furcuson. The record ought to show it. 

Colonel Cowarp. I am informed through official reports that the 
name of the individual was Mr. Rozette, who was reported to be the 
then executive vice president of Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc. 

Senator Frrevuson. I think the counsel can state whether or not 
he has talked to this man recently. 

Mr. Noonz. The record should show that I talked by telephone to 
Mr. Rozette, vice president of the Weidenhoff Co. of Chicago, on 
Tuesday of this week. It would appear, therefore, that he is still 
with the company. 

Colonel Cowarp. I did not have that information, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heyer. Mr. Rozette is the man who does all the contract 
work for the Weidenhoff Co. at OTAC. Every time Mr. St. John 
goes up there for bid opening or anything else, he finds Mr. Rozette 
the re, so he is definitely active in contacting these people. 

Senator Fercuson. He is one of the procuring people for the 
company? 

Mr. Heryrr. He handles all their Government business and. is the 
man who works with the technical people or anybody else in OTAC 
as far as we can see. 

Senator Ferguson. Anything more? 

Colonel Cowarp. I wanted to add a further comment to the effect 
that the Criminal Division, Department of Justice, wrote the Depart- 
ment of the Army on November 20, 1952, as follows, if the committee 
would like to have this in the record. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Colonel Cowarp (reading:) 

Reference is made to our letter of March 6, 1952, and all subsequent corre- 
spondence in the instant matter. 

Please be advised that the matter was thoroughly investigated and presented 
to the grand jury on October 28, 1952. After hearing the testimony the grand 
jury returned a “no bill.”” We are therefore closing our file in the matter. 

As requested by you in your letter of March 6, 1952, copy of the proceedings of 
the board of inquiry is hereby transmitted to you. 

So the matter had been considered by a grand jury and closed 
without prosecuting action in connection with the report of the 
irregularity in connection with the gift of the watch. 

Senator Frrauson, All right, Mr. Pearson. 

Mr. Prarson. Two or three points | will try to treat with quickly. 

The question of the delivery performance of the Weidenhoff com- 
pany on its Army contracts has been raised. It is true that Weiden- 
hoff has been in a delinquent status in the large majority of its recent 
contracts, but it equally true, as I have already stated, that this is 
not by any means an unusual situation in current defense procure- 
ment. I hand you now a schedule showing actual performance of 
Weidenhoff on its recent contracts, and by way of comparison,. I 
would like to present a similar schedule relating to the delivery per- 
formance of Heyer Products Co., Inc. 
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You will notice that under the current contracts being administered 
by the New York Ordnance District, Heyer is delinquent in 3 of the 
cases and there is every possibility of delinquency in the 4th since a 
pilot lot is involved which has not as yet been accepted. 

Senator Fercuson. They will be received as part of the record. 

Mr. Pearson. Thank you. 

I would like to include also reference from our records of the 
volume of business in the category of supplies that we are here 
discussing. 


SCHEDULE OF WEIDENHOFF Co. DELIVERY PERFORMANCE 


CONTRACT NO. DA—20-018-ORD—7084 
Date: June 1, 1950. 
Type: Advertised. 
Amount: $52,510.05. 
Transferred: To CHOD by Detroit Ordnance District. 
Date of transfer: June 23, 1950. 


Performance 


— Item name Scheduled deliveries Actual deliveries 


1 | Bench, test generators, starting 5 units by Sept. 30, 1950 
motors and electrical units. 


15 in August 1950. 


2 do do % ie 15 in September 1950. 

5 | Tester, electrical automotive | 55 units as required 15 in July 1950; 40 in August 
analyzer. | 1950. 

6 | Tester, motor-driven distri- | 35 units as required __._.......| 17 in July 1950; 18 in October 


butor. | | 1950. 


Comments: Deliveries in accordance with contract schedule. 


CONTRACT NO. DA~20-018—-ORD—7713 
Date: June 5, 1950. 
Type: Advertised. 
Amount: $32,419.19. 
Transferred: To CHOD by Detroit Ordnance District. 
Date of transfer: July 17, 1950. 


Performance 








xm | 
_ Item name Scheduled deliveries | Actual deliveries 
on a —eeedmenee - eens 
3 Tester, electric automotive | 40 units by Sept. 5, 1950____. 40 in August 1950. 
| analyzer. 

5 | Tester, motor-driven distrib- | 5 units by Sept. 5, 1950 ..--| 5in October 1950. 
utor. | 

6 | Tester, magneto and distribu- | 38 units by Sept. 5, 1950 ..| 38 in July 1950. 
tor. 





Comments: 46 days’ delinquent delivery on item 5. 


CONTRACT NO, DA-20—-018—-ORD—7946 


Date: June 9, 1950. 
Type: Advertised. 
Amount: $178,828.21. 
Transferred: To CHOD by Detroit Ordnance District. 
Date of transfer: July 5, 1950. 
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Performance 


mm , Item Name Scheduled deliveries Actual deliveries 


| 
1 | Bench, test, universal, genera- | 88 by Aug. 8, 1950; 89 by Oct. 7 | 35 in August 1950; 41 in Sep- 
tors, starters, and electrical 1950. tember 1950; 20 in October 
units. | | 1950; 51 in December 1950; 
| 30 in January 1950. 
2| Tester, magneto and distrib- | 3 by Aug. 8, 1950; 4 by Oct. | 7 in September 1950, 
tor. } 7, 1950 
| 





Comments: Delinquent delivery of item No. 1 caused by subcontractor’s 
failure to deliver necessary materials within time specified. Supplemental agree- 
ment No. 1, dated September 12, 1950, did not affect the price of subject contract 
or the delivery schedule contained therein. 


CONTRACT NO, DA-20-018-ORD—0037 


Date: June 20, 1950. 

Type: Advertised. 

Amount: $301,871.99. 

Transferred: To CHOD by Detroit Ordnance District. 
Date of transfer: July 15, 1950. 


Performance 





Item name Scheduled deliveries Actual deliveries 
1 | Bench, tester universal 140 by Aug. 20, 1950; 1389 by | 25 in September 1950; 12 in 
Oct. 20, 1950. October 1950; 27 in December 


1950; 157 in January 1951; 3 in 
February 1951 


2) Tester, magneto and distrib- | 16 by Aug. 20, 1950; 15 by Oct. | 31 in September 1950. 
utor 20, 1950 
3 | Bench, tester universal ééa 4 by Aug. 20, 1950; 4 by Oct. | 8 in October 1950. 
20, 1950. 
4 | Tester, magneto and distrib- | 7 by Aug. 20, 1950; 6 by Oct. | 13 in September 1950. 
utor. | 20, 1950. 


Comments: Delinquent delivery of item No. 1 caused by subcontractor’s 
failure to deliver necessary materials within time specified. Supplemental 
agreement No. 1, dated Sept. 12, 1950, did not affect the price of subject contract 
or the delivery schedule contained therein. 


CONTRACT NO. DA-20-018-ORD—0010 


Date: June 21, 1950. 

Type: Advertised. 

Amount: $300,285.10. 

Transferred: To CHOD by Detroit Ordnance District. 
Date of transfer: July 5, 1950. 





Performance 
| 
—_ | Item name Scheduled deliveries Actual deliveries 
1 | Bench, test universal. ......-- | 185 by Sept. 21, 1950 24 in October 1950; 115 in 


j November 1950; 46 in De- 
| cember 1950. 

2) Tester, magneto and distribu- | 225 by Sept. 21, 1950......... 115 in October 1950; 110 in 
} tor. | November 1950. 


Comments: Delinquent deliveries of items 1 and 2 caused by subcontractors’ 
failure to deliver necessary materials within time specified. Supplemental agree- 
ment No. 1, dated Sept. 12, 1950, did not affect the price of subject contract or the 
delivery schedule contained therein. 
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CONTRACT NO. DA~20-089-ORD-4311 FS 


Date: September 26, 1950. 

Type: Advertised. 

Amount: $269,024.60. 

Transferred: To CHOD by Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center. 
Date of transfer: November 7, 1950. 


Performance 





Item | 





ao 1 Item name | Scheduled deliveries Actual deliveries 
— - 
1 | Charger, battery, motor-driven | 65 by Mar. 26, 1951_.......--.- 15 in February 1951; 60 in 
generator. March 1951. 
§ | Tester, magneto and distrib- | 390 by Mar. 26, 1951__.......-- | 140 in February 1951; 250 in 
utor. March 1951. 


Comments: None. 





CONTRACT NO, DA—20-089-ORD—8943 FS 


Date: December 29, 1950. 

Type: Negotiated. 

Amount: $40,701.20. 

Transferred: To CHOD by Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center. 
Date of transfer: January 17, 1951. 











Performance 
xo than manne | Scheduled deliveries Actual deliveries 
1-56 | Spare parts. ................... All by Mar, 29, 1951..........- | $2 percent in Apr. 1951; 13 per- 


| | cent in May 1951; 5 percent 


in June 1951. 


Comments: Shipments withheld at request of Government for change in 
Federal stock number. Change was made March 12, 1951. No delinquency. 





CONTRACT NO. DA—20-089-ORD~-12182-FS 


Date: February 3, 1951. 

Type: Advertised. 

Amount: $528,503.80. 

Transferred: To CHOD by Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center. 
Date of transfer: February 12, 1951. 
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Performance 
_ Item name Scheduled deliveries Actual deliveries 
2) Tester, low voltage, circuit._. 600 by May 5, 1951; 600 by | 101 in July 1951; 205 in August 
June 10, 1951; 1,800 by Aug. 1951; 336 in September 1951; 
| 20, 1951. 332 in October 1951; 170 in 
| November 1951; 256 in De- 
cember 1951; 300 in January 
| 1952; 245 in February 1952; 
| 182 in March 1952; 254 in 
April 1952; 131 in May 1952; 
| 188 in June 1952; 100 in July 
| 1952; 100 in August 1952; 80 in 
September 1952; 20 in Octo- 
ber 1952. 
3 | Branch, test universal -.......- 50 by May 5, 1952; 50 by June | 45 in May 1951; 99 in June 1951; 
j } 10, 1961; 1254 by Aug. 20,| 81! in July 1951. 
| 1951. | 
7 | Tester, motor-driven distrib- | 16 by May 5, 1951; 16 by June 40 in May 1951; 40? in June 
| wutor. | 10,1951; 482 by Aug. 20, 1951. | 1951. 


! Overrun of 11 accepted in January 1952. 

* Overrun of 4 accepted in January 1952. 

Comments: Meters were factor in meeting delivery schedules. Subcontractor 
did not have capacity to make deliveries as required and take care of backlog of 
DO-rated orders. 


CONTRACT NO. DA-11~-022-ORD-117 


Date: March 23, 1951. 
Type: Negotiated. 
Amount: $491,852. 











Performance 
agit 7 - sai whine — = 
, | , 
a Item name Contract delivery schedule Actual deliveries 
1 | Bench, test, universal........- 80 by May 1, 1951; 320 by Aug. | 80 in July 1951; 320 in Novem- 
1, 1951. | ber 1951. 
2 | Charger, battery motor-driven | 16 by May 1, 1951; 64 by Aug. | 15 in September 1951; 65 in 
generatcr. 1, 1951. October 1951. 








Comments: Failure of subcontractor to supply motors on schedule caused the 
delay in deliveries. 





CONTRACT NO, DA-—20-089-ORD—23088 FS 


Date: June 28, 1951. 

Type: Advertised. 

Amount: $15,260. 

Transferred: To CHOD by Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center. 
Date of transfer: July 11, 1951. 


Performance 


—_ Item name | Scheduled delivery Actual delivery 
No. | 


1 | Charger, battery, motor-driven | 10 percent, or 2 units each |2 in September 1951; 4 in 
generator. month beginning in July | October 1951; 14in February 
| 1951 and ending April 1952. | 1952. 

| 





Comments: Delinquency on initial deliveries was caused by contractor’s in- 
ability to obtain necessary copper. 
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CONTRACT NO. DA-—20-113-ORD—6057 
Date: May 3, 1952. 
Type: Advertised 
Amount: $66,725. 
Transferred: To CHOD by Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center. 
Date of transfer: May 23, 1952. 


Performance 





8 in October 1952; 17 in 


— | Item name Scheduled delivery } Actual delivery 
| 
| 
1 | Charger, battery, motor- | 9 in May 1952; 8 in June 1952; | 9 in July 1952; 20 in December 
| driven, generator. 9 in July 1952; 8 in August | 1952; 36 in January 1953; 20 in 
1952; 9 in September 1952; February 1953. 


| 

} 

| November 1952; 17 in De- 
| cember 1952. | 
| 


Comment: Subcontractor supplier of motor generator sets could not get com- 
mutator copper on time 





CONTRACT NO. DA—11-022—ORD-—934 

Date: June 27, 1952 

Type: Negotiated 

Amount: $12,488.70. 

Negotiated: By CHOD pursuant to subproduction Order No. 15337, dated 
May 9, 1952, issued by Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center. 


Performance 


Item | | 








N Item name Scheduled deliveries Actual deliveries 
| 
75-109 | Spare parts__- -.---------| 25 percent in 60 days; 25 per- | Allitemsexcept No. 79 shipped 
| cent in 90 days; 25 percent | on Oct. 13, 1952. 


in 120 days; 25 percent in | 
150 days; (to be complete | 
by end of November 1952). | 
| | 


Comments: Item 79 held up because Weidenhoff has rejected inferior materiel 
(ammeters) supplied by subcontractor. Currently promised by March 15, 1953. 





CONTRACT NO. DA~—20—113—-ORD—11967 


Date: June 30, 1952. 

Type: Advertised. 

Amount: $396,000. 

Transferred: To CHOD by Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center. 
Date of transfer: August 4, 1952. 


Performance 


— Item name Scheduled deliveries 
s . | 


Actual deliveries 





1 | Tester, low voltage, circuit 





Aug. 30, 1952; 550 by Sept. 

30, 19 0 by Oct. 30, 1952; 

825 by Nov. 30, 1952; 825 by 

| Dec. 30, 1952; 825 by Jan. 30, 

| 1953; 825 by Feb. 28, 1953; 
Above schedule revised on | 

Nov. 10, 1952, as follows: 

550 by Nov. 15, 1952; 550 | 48 on Oct. 28, 1952; 798 on Dec. 

| by Dec. 15, 1952; 1,000 5, 1952; 754 on Dee. 30, 1952; 

by Jan. 15, 1953; 1,000 by 1,000 on Jan. 20, 1953; 1,000 on 





| 
550 by July 30, 1952; 550 by 
1 
| 


Feb. 15, 1953; 1,500 by | Feb. 17, 1953. 
Mar. 15, 1953. 
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Comments: Original schedule not met because of need to await deviation in 
specification. Make provision for nomenclature plots with Federal stock number, 
and inability to obtain copper. Contractor is delivering in accordance with 
revised schedule. November 1952 shipment made in December because of 
necessity of contractor to await routing and traffic clearance on carload lots. 





Stratus oF CurRENT HeEyYEeR Contracts at New York ORDNANCE DiIstTRICT 
CONTRACT NO, DA—20—113—-ORD—11837 


Item: Magnate charger. 

Amount: $2,743. 

Delivery: Scheduled for completion in April. Expected to be completed in 
June 1953. 


CONTRACT NO. DA—20-113-ORD—11850 
Item: Miscellaneous parts. 
Amount: $90,508. 


Delivery: Partial shipment of seventy-odd thousand has been made. Called 
for completion in January; will be completed in March. 


CONTRACT NO. DA-~—20-113-ORD—10649 


First item: Bench tester. 

Second item: Magnate charters. 

(Both pilot lots have been approved.) 

Amount: $275,290. 

Deliveries: First item: During April 1953; second item: During June 1953. 
Schedule provides for starting in August 1952 and completion in February 1953. 
There were delays in getting O. K.’s on the pilot model but the contractor was 
late in delivery of the pilot model. 


CONTRACT NO. DA~20-113-ORD~—13248 


First item: Growler, armature testing. 
Second item: Distributor tester. 
Amount: $311,395. 

Delivery: First item: Pilot has been accepted with certain modifications 
required; second item: Pilot model has been rejected; a new pilot model is to be 
submitted. It is expected this week. Delivery schedule is June 1953 for com- 
pletion. There is no estimate of when it will be completed until the pilot is 
accepted but delinquency is anticipated. 

Senator Fercuson. You say these contracts are not any more 
delinquent than other contracts? 

Mr. Pearson. That is right. 

Senator Fereuson. Is it the habit of the services not to pay much 
attention to delinquency in contracts? 

Mr. Pearson. If we canceled every contract that is a day delin- 
quent 

Senator Frrauson. That was not quite my question. 

Mr. Pearson. I will listen more carefully, then. 

Senator Fpreuson. Aren’t you concerned with the great number 
of delinquents? 

Mr. Pearson. Gravely concerned. It has a strong bearing on the 
preparation of the Nation for defense. 

Senator Frrauson. Doesn’t it also raise the question that when 
two bidders come in and both agree to deliver on time—— 

Mr. Pearson. And neither one does. 
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Senator Frerauson. And the fellow who gets it does not, he may 
realize under this language here that the Army won’t do anything 
about it if he is late, so he can make his bid so that he does not have 
to deliver on time; whereas another fellow bidding may say, ‘‘I have 
to keep up my contract. Therefore, [ must bid more.” 

Mr. Pearson. The problem of accomplishing delivery in accordance 
with the contract terms is one which plagues those of us in procure- 
ment in all three of the defense services probably as much as any other. 

I wanted, though, to say these words in this connection, because the 
inference had been made, or the statement made earlier, about delin- 
quency of delivery and performance of the Weidenhoff Co., and I 
thought that by way of comparison and in simple fairness that the 
equivalent schedule from the identical sources of information be pre- 
sented for the company that made the other claim. 

Senator Frereuson. All right. 

Mr. Pearson. In fairness to Weidenhoff, who is not represented 
here, so that as far as Weidenhoff is concerned, this is in a sense an 
ex parte treatment——— 

Senator Fercuson. This whole matter about Weidenhoff has been 
raised by the military rather than by Mr. Heyer. I think the record 
shows that. 

Mr. Parson. I have read the record differently. 

Senator Fmrcuson. I meant about the watch and so forth. 

Mr. Pearson. We came here directed to make available to you 
every shred of information we have. I am under instructions to de- 
classify any classified paper we have for your convenience so that we 
may not be restricted even in that sense. 

A second point quickly, the record shows that in the fiscal year 1952 
in the category of supplies, including the type of equipment we are 
discussing here today, the Army awarded 16 contracts for a total of 
$1,417,594. Six of these sixteen contracts were awarded to the 
Heyer Co. in the amount of $732,725; 2 were awarded Weidenhoff in 
the amount of $462,725; 8 were awarded to all other companies in 
the industry, in the total amount of $222,145. 

In fiscal year 1953 to date—and these figures are a little less precise 
than the earlier ones because the books are not fully up to date on 
that since the year is not completed—the Ordnance Corps has awarded 
one contract in the amount of $311,395, and that award was made to 
the Heyer Products Co. 

No award in fiscal year 1953 to date has been made to the Weiden- 
hoff Co. 

I want to say for just a moment that these figures do not include 
small purchases of repair parts and things like that. These are major 
procurement contracts which come within that category. 

General Deitrick passed to me a note saying he would like, for just 
a moment, to treat with a problem which he thinks should be amplified, 
with your permission. 

Senator Fsreuson. Before we put that in I would like to ask 
General Allen why he did not notify Johnson. 

General ALLEN. Why I did not notify Johnson? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

General AutLEN. I did not believe it was necessary. I transmitted 
the file which involved both the memorandums from the Office of the 
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Assistant Seeretary, which have been described, and signed by 
Mr. DuVal, to the Chief of Ordnance. 

Senator Ferauson. Here you have an order, what amounted to an 
order from one of the top executives in the civilian branch. It re- 
quired you, as I read it here, that if you were not going to cancel you 
should send it back for a review, that you should clear it. Why 
didn’t you do it?) Why did you cancel it on some other ground? 

General ALLEN. That was not my responsibility, sir. 

Senator FeEreuson. Who was responsible? 

General ALLEN. I passed, in this case, the opinion of the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary—having made a complete statement as to the 
reasons Why we did not agree that the contract should be terminated. 
We stated in the report to the then Assistant Secretary that the con- 
tract had been let in accordance with law, in practice with the armed 
service procurement and the Army procurement regulations. 

Senator FerGuson. He was not satisfied with that apparently and 
he said to you, “If im the light of your reconsideration of this matter 
you still feel that your recommendations should be adhered to, please 
so indicate.”’ 

General ALLEN. I had presented to the Assistant Secretary the 
fact of critical due-out of this particular product to the field. Having 
presented that to the Assistant Secretary, stating there were due-outs 
of this critical item to the field, the statement was made that that 
was not to be considered, and I passed on to the Chief of Ordnance, 
who was responsible for the supply of critical items, the file from the 
Assistant Secretary with the idea in my mind that if there was to be 
an appeal, or any further statement that they were not going to 
follow the suggestion, that that would come from the Chief of Ord- 
nance back to us, in which case I would have then advised the Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

Senator Fereuson. Mr. Pearson says this: 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, did not resubmit this matter to the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary. Instead Genera] Allen— 
that is you—— 

General ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson (reading): 
wrote to the Chief of Ordnance on September 24 stating “the contracts should be 
terminated as directed in the memorandums from the Assistant Secretary dated 
September 2 and September 16.” 

General ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Furauson. In this later paper General Allen’s state- 
ment—— 

General AuuEeN. Are you still reading? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. [Reading:] 

In this later paper, General Allen’s statement that the memorandum of Sep- 
tember 2 and 19 from the Assistant Secretary directing cancellation is inexact. 
At no time verbally or otherwise has the Assistant Secretary of the Army directed 
cancellation of the Weidenhoff contract. 

In any event the contracting officer served notice of termination on the Weiden- 
hoff contracts by letter dated October 30, 1952, on the basis of default for delay. 

General ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You are asked to investigate for one purpose 
and cancel it for another purpose. Is it that you did not want to 
acknowledge that your procedure was wrong? 
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General AuuEeN. No, sir. That was the action of the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance. We sent it to the Chief of Ordnance, the papers 
from the Assistant Secretary were sent to him, which stated in the 
first paper to terminate. We appealed that termination. 

Senator Fercuson. He never mentioned termination for delay? 

General ALLEN. No, sir; nor did the Office of the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-4, modify in any way the suggestion that there be a 
termination for the convenience of the Government. 

Having appealed against the suggestion that there be a termina- 
tion due to the critical supply situation, and the office of the Assistant 
Secretary having stated, ‘‘We do not agree with this reclama at this 
time,” 1 sent—it may have been poor judgment—but it was my best 
judgment on that day to send the file to the Chief of Ordnance be- 
cause he is responsible for the supply of an item- 

Senator Fmreuson. Is he here? 

General ALLEN. No, sir—which he stated was in a critical due-out 
situation, and at any time where there is a critical—— 

Senator Fercuson. Here you are in a critical situation and you 
allow this fellow to be in default. How do you explain that? 

General ALLEN. 1 would not attempt to explain that here today, 
sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Somebody ought to try to explain that. You 
say you cannot cancel because it is so critical and you need it so badly. 
The fellow is in default. He has gone further in default? 

General AuuEN. No, sir. The record indicated clearly that the 
present supply situation is a good one. 

Mr. Prarson. Weidenhoff is performing under the contract. 

Senator Fmreuson. Is he in default? 

Mr. Pgarson. In November there was a revision of the delivery 
schedule terms of the contract and he is in accord with that. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, you changed the contract and 
put him in compliance? 

Mr. Pearson. On that point, I beg your pardon. There are three 
points: 

One is a change or modification in a detail which I am sorry I cannot 
describe to you, of the construction of this thing, which it took Ord- 
nance too long to approve. That is the fault of the Army. 

Second, certain types of material needed for this could be obtained 
at that time only under a DO-type priority, and those we had not 
obtained although in a full measure it was our job to do so. 

There was a third point, which at present slipped my mind. 

May we impose on you one moment for a brief statement from 
General Deitrick? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I want to hear it. 

General Derrrick. Further, the Heyer instrument was rejected 
for two reasons, both of them because they did not meet specifications 
which were clearly stated in the invitation to bid. One was that the 
instrument did not come within the requirement of 2 percent overall 
readings of the instrument. 

Senator Fereuson. What do you say about the contention he was 
within 22 percent and the record shows it? 

General Duirricx. The individual meters were within the required 
accuracy but the overall meter as stated in the specification required 
less than 2 percent error. 
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Senator Fereuson. You will have to explain that tome. You say 
the individual meters were within 2 percent. 

General Derrricx. The individual meters, as I recall, were within 
the tolerance prescribed for the individual meters at their terminals. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Derrrickx. But the overall accuracy, called for in the 
specification, overall accuracy within 2 percent was not there. 

Mr. Heyer. That is a misstatement. Overall accuracy was not 
even called for. There is no use to try to get this information from 
the people who are prejudiced. Maybe I should include myself in 
that. The facts speak for themselves and it is necessary to have 
only a disinterested engineer analyze the specifications carefully and 
it will become evident that the meters themselves are within the two 
percent and that is the only specification set up here. 

General Derrrick. I 9m reading from a specification, sir. 

“The meters shall conform to specification JAN(i)6 and have 
movement suspended in jewel bearings, and an overall accuracy 
within two percent of full scale deflection.” 

Senator Fereuson. What about that? 

Mr. Hever. There was a note in the bid which took out the JAN (i)6 
specification. 

I showed the test which stated that the meters themselves were 
the only items that had to come within the 2 percent. 

As I say, it is necessary for an engineer to analyze this thing because 
otherwise it would be impossible to explain it to an untechnical 
personnel. 

General Derrricx. This maintained the charge to such an extent 
that it would be useless in the average use of a GI. 

Senator Fercuson. What I had better do is to ask the Secretary 
of Defense to get me an engineer to read these specifications, take 
these two instruments, and give a report to this committee. 

Mr. SattronstaLy. We would be happy to cooperate in any such 
survey, Senator. 

Senator Fereuson. The committee has no money to hire an out- 
side engineer. 

Mr. SatronstTa.u. In fact it occurs to me, Senator, that if you 
want something outside of the Department of Defense it might be 
possible to arrange for the Bureau of Standards to make such an 
evaluation. 

Senator Ferauson. We could ask the Bureau of Standards or 
someone else. 

Mr. Lazure. We will be glad to do that. 

Senator Frrevuson. All right. 

General Derrrick. If there is any more information we can get 
for you we will be glad to get it. 

Senator Fureuson. Counsel has some questions. 

Mr. Noone. You referred to the specifications stating they were 
clear. I now refer to page 10 of Mr. Pearson’s prepared statement 
where he refers to Mr. Duval’s memorandum. One of these recom- 
mendations was: 


_ That the contract with Weidenhoff be terminated for the convenience of the 
Government and the procurement readvertised with clearer specifications, 


And it continues: 


Mr. Johnson forwarded that memorandum to G—4. 
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I take it from that that Mr. Johnson concurred in the observations 
of Mr. Duval, wherein Mr. Duval refers to the need for clearer speci- 
fications. Shouldn’t that be accepted as an admission on the part of 
Mr. Johnson that the specifications were not sufficiently clear? That 
is one of Mr. Heyer’s main contentions. He wants it readvertised 
with clearer specifications. 4 

Senator Ferauson. This apparently does not come back to Johnson 
at all. The military takes it into their own hands and gives a termi- 
nation on another ground and then you review it on the ground they 
are not delivering on time. You do not review it on this question of 
clearer specifications. 

Mr. Lazure. I was familiar with Mr. Duval at the time this 
memorandum was written and I will be glad to give my notes. 

Senator Frereuson. It is clear on the face of it. 

Mr. Lazure. Yes, but I would like to go back to one thing that 
the Army statement contains, and that is that specifications are 
always subject to be made better. We do not say that this specifica- 
tion could not be made clearer. As a matter of fact, we have a com- 
mittee working on the thing to improve it. 

Senator Fercuson. Johnson states this: 

One of these recommendations was, ‘““That the contract with Weidenhoff be 
terminated for convenience of the Government and procurement readvertised 
with clearer specifications unless Ordnance can submit convincing evidence that 
such action will result in grave detriment to the defense effort.” 

Mr. Lazure. We did go back 

Senator Frereuson. Then they say, after the Ordnance comes 
back—Johnson is not satisfied. He says: 


Review this again. 








Apparently Johnson never hears of it again. 

Mr. Lazurg. Frankly, I am of the opinion that Secretary Johnson 
and Mr. Pearson did not get into it at all. It was handled at a level 
a little below them, and the memorandums which went down—— 

Senator Ferauson. You are telling us that they did handle it? 

Mr. Lazure. What I am saying is that 

Senator Fercuson. This is where the lower civilian or somebody 
else handles it and the Chief does not. 

Mr. Lazurg. That is right. That is apt to happen in a large 
organization. 

Senator Fureuson. Is that what happened bere? 

Mr. Lazure. Yes. I think there was lack of coordination. 

Mr. Pearson. The decision to rescind the order to terminate was 
my personal decision. 

Senator Frrauson. I know that. But you were dealing on a differ- 
ent basis. You were dealing on delivery, and you had so many con- 
tracts in default you decided you could not single this one out and 
cancel it. 

Mr. Pearson. I was dealing on a number of considerations, one 
of which was delivery. 

Mr. Lazure. Mr. Duval notified the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee and the contractor of the termination. 

The Secretary’s office did not know that, nor did we. 

Senator Ferauson. Who notified the committee? 

Mr. Noone. Harry Blythe, small-business consultant, assigned to 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


4 See appendix No. 1, p. 456. 
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General Derrrick. It is not normal for a man on the suspended 
list to release that information. We felt in all fairness that should not 
be made public. That is much of the reason for a lot of the things 
that went on here. 

The question of irregularities was present, investigations were going 
on, and it is not fair nor right for us to indict a contractor until the 
recommendation of the Department of Justice had been received 
by us. 

That colors this whole thing and in all fairness the Weidenhoff 
Co. has had a good reputation among the trade. 

I am sure Mr. Heyer will bear me out. 

Mr. Pearson. We are not here to defend Weidenhoff. The com- 
mittee’s own appraisal of the problem will supply its own answer. 
We only contribute such information as we have. 

Are there further questions? 

Senator Ferevuson. | will allow either side to file a memorandum 
because we are going to have to recess. It is after 6 o’clock now. 

Do you have ‘another question? 

Mr. Noonr. Mr. Heyer testified earlier that at his conference in 
Detroit with General Deitrick and his associates in July of 1952, 
OTAC conceded that the Weidenhoff model did not meet the specifi- 
cation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Heyer. We asked to try to break the glass and the covering in 
the meter. 

Colonel Davisson said, ‘Certainly. 

We tapped it very lightly with a cigarette lighter and nothing 
happened. 

Then I tapped it very lightly again and it cracked. He was visibly 
upset, apparently surprised. 

Then I said, ‘This does not meet the requirement.” 

He said, “Tt all depends on what you call it, whether you call it 
crackproof or shatterproof. There are no pieces on the ground.’ 

We got into the same dictionary argument we had before where we 
heard 3 or 4 dictionary definitions of what shatterproof is. 

So I gave it up. He said that if that is considered as having shat- 
tered it does not meet the specifications, but I will have to wait and 
see what the legal opinion is on it. 

It is all so silly because if we had gotten the contract as low bidder, 
which we should have had without any sample, we would have fur- 
nished an article, first article approval, which is the accepted way. 

It would have been brought up for the inspectors to look at and 
they would have said, ‘‘This is not the right material. It has an 
electrostatic effect.”’ 

We would have said, ““What do you want us to use?” 

They would say, ‘“‘Use the other material.” 

We would have said, ‘““That cracks.” 

They would say, “All right.’ 

And we would make the meters within the tolerances as they are 
now and when this was investigated it would be found to be true and 
$190,000 would have been saved. 

Mr. Pearson. Procurement in that manner is prohibited by such 
depth of GAO and Comptroller General rulings that we would be here 

all evening to recite them. 
Mr. Heyer. That is not true. 


” 
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Mr. Surptey. We have prepared a lengthy memorandum of law 
and we ask it be associated with the record. There are United 
States Supreme Court decisions and endless Comptroller General 
opinions going to the low bidder decisions. ° 

Mr. Pearson. In conclusion, I should like to observe that the 
Army, which enters into an average of 160,000 new procurement con- 
tracts per month—contracts which in every instance involve the most 
complex consideration of preaward evaluations, guiding and restricting 
statutes and regulations, and Government policies in favor of small 
business and distressed areas— has undoubtedly made and will con- 
tinue to make many mistakes. However, my sincere belief is that the 
mistakes are surprisingly small in number, and that overall the Army 
is doing a fair and solid job of procurement. As always, we are keenly 
interested in having congressional committees and all other interested 
agencies and persons point out to us ways in which they think we 
have erred, for this is one of the best ways in which we can continue 
to administer, reform, and refine our practices to the end of efficient 
and fair dealings with the public. 

I know that I am expressing the desires of the Army when I urge 
you gentlemen now to explore all of the details and ramifications of 
the questions which we are here discussing, so that you may be 
satisfied as to the honesty and fairness of the Army’s intentions. 
Accordingly, I invite you to question as many of the Army representa- 
tives w ho are here today as you may wish and as extensively as you 
may wish. I should also be glad to answer any questions which I 
can. 

Senator Fercuson. At this time I will put into the record the letter 
received from Congressman William B. Widnall of New Jersey. It 
has attached to it a letter showing his interest in this proceeding. 

He was here this morning, but he had to leave. 

(The correspondence referred to is as follows: ) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED StratTEs, 
Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1958. 
Hon. Homer FrerGuson, 


Chairman, Senate Small Business Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR FerRGusoN: I have been informed that your Senate Small 
Business Committee is holding a hearing on March 5, 1953, concerning the award- 
ing of Contract No. DA-20—-113—ORD-11967 awarded to Weidenhoff Co., June 
30, 1953, for 5500 low voltage circuit testors, procured by Army Ordnance, 
OTAC, Detroit, Mich. On February 17, 1953, I wrote to the Comptroller General 
of the United States concerning the controversy arising out of this award and 
asked for full consideration of the protest being made on behalf of the low bidder. 

I am pleased that your committee is hearing evidence on this matter and I am 
sure that you will give a thorough airing to the facts as it is my belief that a scan- 
dalous waste of taxpayers’ money will be brought to light. 

There are a number of serious implications arising out of this case and the 
American taxpayer is entitled to a full answer. 

I hope that your committee will be able to see from this case that serious con- 
sideration should be given to changes in procurement procedure to be sure that 
the proper awards are made in the future. 

I am enclosing a copy of the letter sent by me to the Comptroller General on 
February 17, 1953. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WiiiiaM B. WipNaLi: 


§ The memorandum referred to will be found in appendix No. 2, p. 459. 
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FEBRUARY 17, 1953. 
Re: Contract No, DA-20-113-ORD-11967 awarded to Weidenhoff Co., June 30, 
1953, for 5,500 low-voltage circuit testers, procured by Army Ordnance, 
OTAC, Detroit, Mich. 
Hon. Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
General Accounting Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Warren: A letter from Carl L. Shipley, attorney for Heyer Products 
Co., Inc., and supplementary information is being submitted to you today covering 
the above matter. 

I am completely familiar with the case, having been at an original meeting 
arranged by me with Archibald Alexander, then Under Secretary of the Army, 
in order to protest the award of the contract. 

From all the information that I possess I believe there has been an outrageous 
decision in giving this contract to the seventh lowest bidder. It is a matter of 
great concern to the American taxpayer that such a gross misuse of authority 
can take place involving the scandalous waste of large amounts of money. 

[ hope that full consideration will be given to the protests now being lodged 
w ith you, 

There is no intention on the part of either the low bidder o1 this Representative 
in Congress to drop affirmative action toward a satisfactory solution of this matter 
and toward the prevention of additional awards of this type in the future. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wiiuiam B. WIDNALL. 

Senator Frereuson. Either side will have 10 days to file any mem- 
orandum of further evidence in this case. 

Whereupon, at 6:05 p. m., the subcommittee recessed subject to 
the call of the chairman.) 


83559—53——_7 
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MONDAY, MAY 4, 1953 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Mititary PROCUREMENT OF THE 
SeLect CoMMITTEE ON SMALL BusiINgEss, 
Wash ington, a. Ge 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2 p. m., in room P-50, 
United States Capitol Building, Senator Homer Ferguson, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson (presiding) and Duff. 

Also present: Charles M. Noone, counsel. 

Senator Ferauson. The committee will come to order. 

This is an open hearing of the Military Procurement Subcommittee 
of the Senate Small Business Committee. 

Our committee has been concerned over the decreasing number of 
military contracts going directly to small business concerns, The 
most recent report of the Munitions Board indicates that small busi- 
ness received only 14.8 percent of the military prime contracts in the 
last quarter of 1952. This represents the lowest figure reported by 
the Munitions Board for any quarter since the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict. This is in sharp contrast with the 24.5 percent of the military 
prime contract dollars which went to small business in the year ending 
June 1950. 

The question arises as to whether military departments are effec- 
tively implementing small business policies announced by the Congress 
and by the Department of Defense. 

The purpose of these hearings, therefore, will be to explore military 
small business programs. 

Our witnesses today will be representative of small concerns which 
have encountered difficulties on defense contracts; that is, in the 
obtaining of them. All witnesses will be placed under oath in order 
that. we may be fair to all parties involved in the matter under study 
by the committee. 

Of course, sometimes the difficulty is not only in the procuring of 
the contract but in carrying it out which also interferes with small 
business. 

Mr. Noone. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Mr. Finke, will you just raise your right hand 
and we can proceed. 

You do solemnly swear in the matter pending before this committee 
of the Senate, that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 
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TESTIMONY OF MARCY FINKE, ATTORNEY, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
REPRESENTING WALTER A. LYNCH, RECEIVER OF HUBBEL & 
MILLER, BRONX, N. Y. 


Mr. Finke. I do. 

Senator Fercuson. You are an attorney, Mr. Finke? 

Mr. Frinxe. I am. 

Senator Fereuson. And you represent a number of small business 
concerns who have served as subcontractors to a certain firm known 
as Hubbell & Miller Co. of Bronx, N. Y.? 

Mr. Finke. I represent Walter A. Lynch who was the receiver of 
Hubbell & Miller Co., a partnership as debtor which filed their petition 
for arrangement on September 20, 1952. 

Senator Frereuson. Is it your contention that it was the treatment 
of small business by the United States Government that caused this 
receivership? 

Mr. Finxe. I was thus informed. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know what the facts are on that? 

Mr. Frnxe. I can tell you that the debtor was the holder of five 
contracts, one of which was the subject of a novation agreement. 
At the time of the filing of the petition the debtor was the holder of 
four contracts which were terminated on various dates in January 
and February of 1952, I believe, for the convenience of the Govern- 
ment. 

The debtor had been trying to process the claims for termination, 
both for itself and subcontractors in the interim, A partial payment 
had been received by the debtor, the proceeds of which were used 
largely to discharge a V loan which the debtor had obtained from the 
County Trust Co. in White Plains, and efforts were being made to 
liquidate the balance of the termination claims of the debtor and 
subcontractors. 

The debtor was unable to obtain a hearing on an application for 
relief under Public Law 912, I believe it is, which it had filed and which 
in September of 1952 was not on the calendar of the Contract Adjust- 
ment Board. 

Senator Fercuson. Was Hubbell & Miller a prime contractor 
or sub? 

Mr. Frnxez. They were prime. 

Senator Fereuson. They were prime? 

Mr. Finks. Oh, yes. 

Senator Fercuson. And you represented the subcontractors in 
effect? 

Mr. Finxe. Well, as the attorney for the receiver, it is my job to 
represent all of the creditors, whether or not they are subcontractors 
or general creditors. 

Senator Fercuson. Some of them were subcontractors? 

Mr. Finke. Oh, yes, a good portion are subcontractors and, in 
fact, I would say, roughly 75 percent of the claims are represented by 
subcontractor creditors. 

Senator Frerauson. Is this case still in court? 

Mr. Fivxez. It is still pending under chapter 11, yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. When you said that it was terminated for the 
convenience of the Government, what was the real cause—was it the 
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inability of the contractor to carry it out because of his financial 
condition or this bankruptcy or receivership? 

Mr. Finke. As I have been informed the reason for the termination 
of the contracts was at the time the express desire of the Government 
to assist the debtor in coming out of its financial difficulties which I 
am informed were caused by reason of the fact that the Department 
of Defense had given these contracts to the debtor as production 
contracts when, in fact, they were, I am informed, research contracts, 
and the debtor was unable to manufacture from the specifications 
furnished, a satisfactory model for the Government. And the Govern- 
ment, I am informed again, in an effort to assist the debtor terminated 
the contracts for the convenience of the Government. 

Senator Frerevson. Would you take the witness, Mr. Noone? 

Mr. Noons. How many subcontractors are involved in this 
Hubbell & Miller termination? 

Mr. Finke. Well, it is difficult for me to answer that question 
without my records, but I think I could give you that, and if you 
will be good enough to wait, I shall do so. Incidentally, in passing, 
I may mention that subcontractors for some reason or another are 
divided into classes. I make no distinction between the subcontractor 
who delivered merchandise to the debtor and the subcontractor who 
has a claim for breach of contract. Too my mind they are both 
subcontractors, 

Senator Frereuson. Was this bankruptcy in the Federal court 
or in the State? 

Mr. Finke. No, sir; the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 

Senator Fereuson. Could that have been considered a preference, 
if it was taken over and paid directly by the Government? 

Mr. Finke. You mean, whether or not the payment by the Govern- 
ment to the subcontractors directly? 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Finxe. Absent bankruptcy, I do not believe it is subject to 
any criticism, but in the presence of the bankruptcy statute I do not 
believe that could be done without running afoul of the act. 

Senator Ferauson. The act prohibits preferences? 

Mr. Finxr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Within a certain period—what is it? 

Mr. Finke. Four months. 

Senator Ferauson. They tell us that the Supreme Court is available 
for our use, and we shall move over there. 

(A short recess was taken, during which the hearing moved to the 
Old Supreme Courtroom, United States Capitol, resuming as follows:) 

Senator Frereuson. Could you tell us whether or not, in your 
opinion, the Contract Settlement Act of 1944 was such that direct 
payment could have been made even here where you have bank- 
ruptey? 

Mr. Finke. Of course, this is my opinion. 

Senator Frreuson. As a lawyer I wanted to know what your 
opinion was on that. 

Mr. Finxs. The Contract Settlement Act of 1944 permitted the 
Government to assume the responsibility of paying the subcontrac- 
tors if he had the word to deliver an agreement of assumption 
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or responsibility to the subcontractor involved with the consent of 
the prime contractor. I do not believe that there is any present 
machinery to substitute for that portion of the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944 in the present regulations. 

Senator Fercuson. You think that under the 1944 law that the 
receiver could have consented, and then there would not have been 
a preference? 

Mr. Finke. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You do not think so? 

Mr. Finxe. No, sir; that is not the purpose of my answer. 

Under the 1944 law I believe that the Army could have paid twice 
for the same goods, if it was compelled so to do. I do not believe 
that under the present act the Army could possibly pay twice for the 
same merchandise. 

Senator Fereuson. You do not contend now that there ought to 
be a law that allows the Army to pay twice for the same merchandise? 

Mr. Finxe. Oh, no, far from it, but I am trying 

Senator Ferauson. Yes? 

Mr. Finke. To straighten out the question of preference. 

Senator Fercuson. | wanted to get the record clear on that. 

Mr. Finxe. In the case of a bankr uptey which may ultimately be 
the result of the Hubbell & Miller arrangement, it is my opinion 
that the question of title is all controlling, ‘and the way the procure- 
ment is set up today, in my opinion, title to the funds represented by 
the contract termination claims is in the debtor or in the bankrupt, 
if you please. 

Machinery exists to try to remove that title from the bankrupt. 

The four contracts which, incidentally, comprise substantially all 
of the assets of the debtor in the arrangement proceeding each con- 
tained a provision stating in substance that in the event the Govern- 
ment terminated the contract the prime would, among other things, 
assign to the Government in the manner and the place indicated all 
of this right, title and interest in and to the subcontracts to the 
contracting officer. 

Senator Ferauson. Was that done in this case? 

Mr. Finke. Demand was made by tbe contracting officer for the 
assignment of the various subcontracts which are still alive with the 
Government. The receiver has refused to comply with that demand, 
and presently an order to show cause is pending in the district court 
before the referee in charge of these proceedings, brought on by the 
Government, requiring the receiver to be compelled to assign, and 
our companion application requiring the contracting officer to be 
compelled to pay the amount which is conceded due in to court 
subject to the further order of the court. 

Senator Fzrauson. Do you know why the Army has delayed? 
How long has it taken to get this worked out? 

Mr. Frvxe. I believe that the contracts were terminated sometime 
in January of 1951 or maybe it was February 1951. I am not sure. 
I should know that. On October 12, 1951, three contracts were 
terminated and on January 7, 1952, the fourth contract was terminated. 

Senator Fercuson. Well now, in your opinion, what was the cause 
of the delay up to date—October 1951 to January 1952? 

Mr. Finke. Part of the debtor’s difficulties could be solved only by 
the presentation of an application for relief under Public Law 912, I 
believe it is. 
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Senator Ferguson. It is Public Law 921. 
Mr. Finxe. Public Law 921, thank you. Iamsorry. The debtor 
filed its application under that law, and before it could be heard and 
while it was on the calendar the Department of Justice commenced an 
investigation of the acts and conduct of the debtor and/or someone in 
the Signal Corps. When that came on for hearing I believe originally 
in March or May of 1952, it was removed from the calendar of the 
Contract Settlement Board, and the receiver attempted to restore it 
to the calendar. 

We finally secured clearance from the Department of Justice which 
cleared the partners of any taint of criminal responsibility in whatever 
it was they were being investigated on, on the very day that the 
Contract Settlement Board heard the application for relief of the 
debtor, and on the day they were supposed to hear the application of 

the receiver to amend the proceedings to be substituted as the claimant 

ron than the debtor as claimed; in other words, I would safely say 
that this was heard in January, and I think the original petition was 
filed in September of 1952. 

Senator Fnrauson. How would you pass a law to remedy all of 
these ramifications of court delay, investigation by the Attorney 
General for fraud and the various other things? 

Mr. Finke. I appreciate very much your implied compliment in 
asking that question, but I believe that I am not qualified. 

Senator Feracuson. You see, we are concerned in these hearings in 
trying to help small business, and you bring us a rather complicated 
pattern here that involves investigation by ‘the Attor ney General for 
fraud and delays of courts, lack of consent by receivers, et cetera. 

Mr. Finke. Well, sir, all of these things are completely secondary 
to the main issue. 

Senator Ferauson. All right, give us the main issue, that is what 
[ was trying to get. 

Mr. Finke. The main issue is whether or not the Government must 
pay the creditors of the debtor, whether you call them subcontractors 
or whether you call them creditors, and I cannot disregard the fraud 
of the prime contractor. 

Senator Frreuson. If there is fraud on the part of the prime 
contractor how can the Government protect itself, if it must pay all 
of the subcontractors in full and get no relief from its prime contrac- 
tors? 

Mr. Finxez. Well, sir, I do not know whether or not it is the purpose 
of your committee to insure payment to the subcontractor and other 
creditors of a prime. 

Senator Durr. What you are asking, in the final analysis, is for 
preference all the way through, is that not it? 

Mr. Finxe. No, sir, I am not asking for that. I am going to come 
to what I am asking for in a minute, if you will bear with me. 

If the Government assumes responsibility for the payment of the 
debts of the prime because of either a moral or a legal responsibility, 
it should be handled in an expeditious way, so that the subcontractors 
and creditors of the prime can get whatever benefit may be of 
expeditious payment. 

I will admit that in the case that I present to you, where you have 
complicated questions of possible fraud or anything else that may 
come in, it is difficult, if not impossible, to work it out, but I do 
believe that if the Government intends to pay the subcontractors it 
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should be done directly and immediately by the Government, if 
necessary, disregarding the interests of the prime, but there is no 
present machinery available for that. 

We have no duplicate provision of the Contract Settlement Act of 
1944 under present regulations. And I do not see how the Govern- 
ment could, if it desired, assume the payment of the subcontractors’ 
obligations without the consent of the prime. In other words, I do 
not believe that today the prime can be bypassed. 

Senator Frerevson. So that is the point that you have in mind, 
that you think there ought to be a law allowing the prime contrac- 
tor to be bypassed, no matter what his difficulty is with the 
Government? 

Mr. Frnxe. I do not believe that is fair, either, you see, because 
all of these things that were worked on with Hubbell & Miller came 
to naught. There was no criminal prosecution. There was no action 
against Hubbell and Miller for civil fraud. It just petered out, 
everything just fizzled away. 

The only success which the Government had in its postponing of 
the inevitable day of payment was the bankrupting of Hubbell & 
Miller, a low-cost supplier. And I do not believe that this is the 
ultimate hope of the Department of Defense, that is, if they cannot 
get along with a prime, to cause his bankruptcy. I believe that 
some more immediate action must be taken, something more pressing 
is required than mere delay. 

Senator Fercuson. What do you suggest? 

Mr. Finxe. Hubbell & Miller had $800,000 worth of claims, 
approximately, which approximately $600,000 are direct subcontract 
obligations for breach of contract termination claim damage. 

The other claims are for goods sold and delivered which likewise 
went into the manufacture of the completed product, but they cannot 
be called subcontractor creditors because of the definition in use by 
the Army. 

I believe that if the Government once decides to go in and take over 
or assume responsibility for the prime it must do so at the very incep- 
tion in order to preserve whatever low-cost benefits there may be of 
a low-cost producer for the Government, as well as keeping, as a 
question of public policy, the good will of subcontractors. 

Senator Fercuson. What do you mean by taking over? 

Mr. Finke. Well, sir, the Government will ultimately have to pay 
directly to the subcontractors to the receiver, to be decided by the 
court—that action is now pending—approximately $600,000 of 
liabilities. The Government has not admitted it—well it has—we 
have a schedule which indicates that the Government has funds 
available for distribution, to put it that way, which is, roughly speak- 
ing, three-quarters of the total liabilities of the debtor, exclusive of 
priority claims for taxes, and they are about $30,000 or $40,000. 

It is my contention that if the Government is going to pay over the 
$600,000 which it admits it owes, and if that is paid directly to the 
subcontractors who claim to be entitled to it, that will leave out 
completely the claims of the priority creditors and of general creditors 
who might also be subcontractors creditors. The difference being 
about $200,000, which the Government, of course, has no authority 
to pay for general creditors, but that, nevertheless, represents a loss 
to the general creditors who are likewise subcontractors. For in- 
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stance, among the 30 subcontractors’ creditors whose names I gave 
you, I have included—well, there is Graybar Electric, for instance, 
they are just a general creditor, although they furnished goods. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the difference between a general 
creditor, so far as the equities are concerned, and a subcontractor on a 
military contract? 

Mr. Fixx. Well, sir, one of my disputes with the Department of 
Defense is the definition that you have just asked me for. 

I see no difference between a creditor who has a elaim for goods 
sold and delivered under a subcontract, having shipped the goods to 
the prime and the prime having used the merchandise and not having 
paid the bill, and the claim of a subcontractor who has a claim for 
contract termination damage which never shipped a thing under the 
contract but which claims to be entitled to payment prior to anyone 

else. I see no reason why General Electric, for instance, who is a 
creditor here for $2,500 should be considered to be a general creditor, 
although he furnished goods which went into the contract, while ITE 
Circuit Breaker, which did not furnish any goods, should be considered 
a preferred or prior creditor by the Department of Defense to the 
extent of about $200,000, simply because it furnished no materials 
at all, and that represents his contract termination claim. 

Senator Frrauson. You mean, there is now under the law a 
priority for contract termination, but not for goods sold and delivered? 

Mr. Finke. Whether or not that is the law, I cannot tell you. 

Senator FerGuson. Is that the way it is? 

Mr. Finke. That is the way the Army is handling this matter, 
claiming that they have nothing to do with the general creditors who 
are subcontractors who have sold and delivered goods. So long as 
they have sold and delivered the merchandise the Army claims they 
are general creditors; but, where they have not sold or delivered goods 
and have a claim for termination, the Army considers them as a 
favored creditor and entitled to prior treatment. 

I do not go along with that. I claim that I do not see any distine- 
tion. They are both, in law, a breach of contract. 

Senator Fereuson. In the one case there may be a direct benefit 
to the Government. 

Mr. Finke. There is no doubt that the Government has directly 
benefited from the merchandise which was sold and delivered and 
which they say is purely that of a claim of a general creditor. 

Senator Fereuson. What section of the law gives them that 
preference? 

Mr. Finke. They have not given me any reference. They are 
only interested in paying off those claims of the creditors who have 
contract termination damage claims and not goods as claims sold 
and delivered. 

Senator Ferauson. And it has taken them months now. 

Mr. Finke. This is pending before the Army for many, many 
months, I would say almost years. In fact, I submitted my final 
settlement proposal to the Army which was returned for the reason 
that they could not accept it, having in mind this reason: When these 
contracts were awarded, section 8 of ASPR was in vogue and the 
termination claims were prepared on the forms of ASPR-8. The 
receiver, when he filed those claims, did not fill out the form which 
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said in substance that the prime agrees to hold the money and pay 
it over within 10 days to the subcontractors. 

The receiver applied for and obtained an order of the court which 
authorized him to fill out the form in language substantially the 
following: that the receiver will receive these moneys and hold the 
same subject to the further order of the United States district court. 

We filed our termination claims with that clause or substantially 
that clause signed by the receiver. 

The rest of the papers were in proper form, but the Army returned 
them; that is, the Signal Corps returned them for the reason, among 
others, that we did not use the right language in ASPR-8. 

It is our contention that ASPR-8 is not applicable to these con- 
tracts, having been adopted about 2 years after these contracts were 
issued, and about 6 months after they were terminated, all of which 
the Army knows. 

There is no question about this. We have taken it up with them 
fully. 

Mr. Noonr. When did Hubbell & Miller go into bankruptcy? 

Mr. Finkn. September 20, 1952. 

Mr. Noone. That was subsequent to the termination of the con- 
tracts? 

Mr. Finke. Yes. The contracts were terminated, as I told you, 
October 1951, and one on January 7, 1952, the 3 on the first date, 

Mr. Noong. Do you feel that either legislation or procurement 
regulations enabling the military to make partial payments to the 
subcontractors might have obviated some of the present difficulties 
in this case? 

Mr. Finxe. Well, I think the present difficulty in this case is 
engendered, not so much by the act, not so much by the present regu- 
lations as by the facts that the Army ordered the subcontractors to 
deliver the merchandise directly to the Army; in other words, what- 
ever there was on hand was delivered by the subcontractors directly 
to the Army, instead of to the prime. 

Mr. Noone. In the absence of a novation? 

Mr. Frvxe. In the absence of any agreement of any kind. That 
is, in the 4 contracts I speak of, or 3 of the 4, anyhow. The fifth 
contract, there was a novation. 

Mr. Noonz. Have payments under those deliveries been suspended? 

Mr. Finke. Well, that is what is presently at issue. The Army 
desires that we execute an assignment of the debtor’s rights in and 
to the various subcontracts, so that the Army can deal with and pay 
the subcontractors who have delivered the merchandise to the Army 
directly, to the subcontractors. 

Senator Fercuson. The receiver is holding that up? 

Mr. Finke. Well, we claim the Army is holding that up, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. But you say the Army is asking permission. 

Mr. Frvxn. The Army has. 

Senator Fercuson. To pay it direct? 

Mr. Frnxe. It has applied for an order of the court which has as 
its purpose the delivery of the contract to the Army. We claim that 
General Electric is just as much a creditor entitled to payment for 
having delivered goods which was used by the debtor and delivered 
to the Army, as is ITE, a creditor with a claim for breach of contract. 
That claim will be honored in full by the Army, but the Army will 
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not take any cognizance for the goods sold and delivered. And we 

claim that that is not a fair disposition of the problem and that the 
court in the first instance must decide who owns those moneys, whether 
they are owned by the debtor on behalf of all creditors or whether 
they are owned by the subcontractors, to the exclusion of all other 
creditors. 

Mr. Noone. Hubbell & Miller went into bankruptcy some nine 
months after the contracts were terminated? 

Mr. Finxe. Almost a year later, yes. 

Mr. Noone. Would you concede that under present ASPR section 
8 the Defense Department would be entitled to pay direct to the sub- 
contracts? 

Mr. Finxe. No, I do not think they could. 

Mr. Noonr. Absent bankruptcy? 

Mr. Frnxe. Absent bankruptcy, perhaps, but in the light of bank- 
ruptcy I do not think they could. 

Mr. Noons. Could they have done so under the Contract Settle- 
ment Act of 1944, again absent bankruptcy? 

Mr. Frinxe. If they had executed an agreement of responsibility 
and gotten a consent of the prime, in my opimion. There is no 
present machinery for similar disposition under the present ASPR-8. 

Mr. Noonn. That is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. Are there many cases like this, do you know? 

Mr. Frvxe. I would not know, sir, but it is taking an awful lot of 
my time. It looks like interminable litigation, because representing 
as an officer of the court we have no authority and no right to give 
away property which belongs to the estate. 

Senator Fmreuson. Why can you not get a decision of the court 
much quicker? 

Mr. Finxe. The Army did not make its demand for an assignment 
on the receiver until about January. 

Senator Fereuson. Of what year? 

Mr. Finxe. Of 1953—I am sorry, the petition having been filed in 
September 1952, and in that interval I tried to find some machinery 
that could be adopted to avoid the long drawn-out litigation that this 
seems to envisage. I was unable to find a satisfactory solution. 

We have a very, very fast and expeditious method of handling this 
under chapter 11, and once we can get a plan started I am sure that 
we can work very fast. 

Senator Ferauson. Whose fault is it that you have not gotten this 
plan started? 

Mr. Finke. Well, there isno money. The debtor had about $3,000 
in the bank account when we took over, and you cannot settle $800,000 
worth of claims for $3,000, not even in chapter 11. We thought that 
if we could introduce some funds into this case, we might work out a 
plan of arrangement that would be satisfactory to everybody. The 
hiatus involved is not large, it is only $200,000 of the general and se- 
cured creditors. 

Senator Ferauson. When you deal with the Army, do you deal 
with lawyers? 

Mr. Finke. Well, the contracting officer was alawyer. The Assist- 
ant Secretary was a lawyer. 

Senator FERGuson, You deal with combat troops, the way this 
thing has been going on. 
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Mr. Finke. No, I doubt very much that a combat troop could 
understand this, because even some lawyers do not understand it. 

Senator Fercuson. I just wanted to know whether or not it is the 
legal machinery in the Army that is causing this. 

Mr. Finxe. I believe all of this is legal. 

Senator Fercuson. Or just red tape. 

Mr. Frvxe. All of this is legal. I do not want to designate it as 
red tape, in other words, I believe all of this is legal complications 
which stem from a variety of causes. 

Senator Fercuson. Did not this question of fraud entering this 
interfere quite a bit with this? 

Mr. Finke. Well, I was not in the case prior to September 20, 
1952, and I would be unable to tell you about the fraud angle, but it 
would make no difference from the receiver’s point of view, since if 
the Army desired to pay the subcontractors and desired to pay them 
directly, I know of no reason why they did not invoke the machinery 
which was available to them before the petition was filed. If the 
Army, at the time that it canceled the contracts in October 1951, 
which is 11 months, almost to the day before the petition was filed, 
had asked the debtor for the assignment of the subcontracts, I do not 
believe that the receiver would stand much of a chance to set those 
assignments aside, but having asked for the assignments after the 
filing of the petition in bankruptcy, the receiver is unable, in my 
opinion, again, to distribute assets of the estate without an order of 
the court. 

Senator Frreuson. All right, now there is the bankrupt, and then 
there are the subcontractor creditors for the delivery of material and 
goods. What has this done to the subcontractors? Were they all 
small business? 

Mr. Frnxn. Well, sir, I do not know whether I have it with me or 
not, but I circularized, at the request of the Contract Adjustment 
Board—and they refused to listen to me after I did it—all of, or most 
of the small claimants here and asked them what effect it would have 
on their business relations, and many of them wrote me and told me 
exactly how they felt about it. Chicopee Manufacturing wrote and 
said that while they would suffer materially from a loss of $9,000, 

We must necessarily, in the face of the situation, very carefully reconsider and 
limit our extension of credit to any firm engaged in prime Government contracts. 

I have others, if you would be interested. 

Senator Frereuson. In other words, that subcontractor felt that 
he would rather keep out of these subcontracts with the Army or any 
military establishment and deal directly with civilian goods? 

Mr. Finke. Well, all of these, if you use the word “creditors,” I 
will be happier, because I do not see that there is any difference 
between Chicopee and some of the others. 

Senator Fereuson. All right, all of the creditors. 

Mr. Finke. All of the contractors, all of these creditors, feel that 
the Government has not stood by them, and they feel that they are 
entitled to a better break. 

Knickerbocker Canvas Products Co. wrote me a letter in which 
they enclosed their financial statement, in which they said: 


A casual perusal of same should be sufficient to convince you that we are cer- 
tainly in no position to absorb the $1,700 Hubbell & Miller Co. loss. 
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I have other letters, too, if you are still interested in them. 

Senator Frercuson. We were interested in how it affected these 
creditors. 

Mr. Finke. The Star Metal Craft says that they are in no position 
to absorb the loss. 

Senator Ferauson. Did it cause anv other bankruptcies? 

Mr. Finke. I cannot tell you that, sir. 1 do not know of any, but 
it could well be. 

Senator Fercuson. What were these people manufacturing? 

Mr. Finke. Electronic devices for the Signal Corps. The Radio 
Engineering Laboratories writes and says, 

As a result of this experience it is our company’s determination that we will 
ot, in the future, extend credit to prime contractors unless their net worth is 
sufficient in and of itself to guarantee payment of the account, regardless of Gov- 
ernment action. It is only through good fortune that the indebtedness of Hubbell 
& Miller is not in a larger amount, in which ease this might very well have spelled 
financial embarrassment for this company, as well. 





Senator Ferauson. How large a firm was Hubbell & Miller? 

Mr. Finke. Well, sir, they say that they had 

Senator Frerauson. I might suggest, I think, that you will admit 
that you have a very complicated case here. 

Mr. Finke. Undoubtedly, sir. 

Senator Fecuson. Could you prepare, for the committee, a proposal 
of machinery or law, either by regulation or law, which would solve 
this kind of a problem and allow small business to do business with the 
Government, either as prime contractors or subcontractors? 

Mr. Finke. I should be very happy to try my hand at it, if you 
would answer but one question for me. 

Senator Ferauson. That may be the one that I could not anwer. 
What is that one? 

Mr. Finxe. Is it the purpose of the Government to refuse privity 
with the subcontractors, or will it be the purpose of the Government 
to accept privity? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I think that you had better treat it in 
both ways. 

Mr. Finke. All right. 

Senator Durr. It is very clear, insofar as we are concerned, that 
we cannot do anything to bring this particular situation to a conelu- 
sion, but if we had the machinery suggested embodied in a new 
statute, you could eliminate this kind of thing in the future, and it 
might provide the machinery for doing it in this case. 

Mr. Fixx, Well, sir, the Army must decide on a question of policy, 
because there will be ms any more of this type of cases, I imagine, where 
a prime cannot meet its obligations and has to apply for relief. 

Senator Durr. To determine the policy, if the program you give 
is the right one, they will determine that. 

Mr. Finke. [ will try my hand at it. I do not say that I can 
solve it. 

Senator Fercuson. That is what we have to do, to deal with the 
solution of this kind of a problem, and not in the particular case, be- 
cause this is in court and has a receiver. 

Mr. Finke. Yes, sir; and it is complicated. 

Senator Fercuson. Therefore, we cannot interfere with the court’s 
decision. 
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Mr. Finxe. That is right. I understand that. 

Senator Fercuson. The fact that these subcontractors are creditors, 
as you call them, advised that they do not want to do business where 
the Government is involved is, of course, of a very serious nature, 
and if there is a proper solution it ought to be solved. 

Mr. Finxe. I thought at one time that permission to apply for 
increases without consideration might solve the problem, but if you 
set that up with so many standards and so many safeguards which, 
of course, you must do—I cannot be critical of it, otherwise you would 
be giving away money to anybody who had his hand out—made it 
practically impossible to come within the definition of essentiality 
or facilitation of a defense effort—about a year and a half after the 
Army certified it to be essential. In other words, the thing that I 
criticize the Army for is that they had the key and instead of using it 
to help the debtor they locked the door on the debtor, because if they 
had heard the debtor’s proposal when it was first filed back in 1957, 
when I believe it was, they would then have been declared essential, 
since 4 or 5 months before that the Army had so certified them as 
essential in order to obtain a V-loan of half a million dollars, but 
after they waited for about a year and a half, they no longer could 
certify them as essential, because at that time they were a bankrupt 
organization and I cannot certainly blame them for refusing to 
certify that a basikriiist organization would be essential to the defense 
effort. 

Mr. Noone. I might suggest that the basic problem to which 
Mr. Finke refers, namely, an amendment without consideration and 
the processing of the claim under the First War Powers Act is now 
before the Senate Committee on Government Operations under 
S. 1175. 

Mr. Finke. That is primarily what I am interested in, in the hope 
that something can be done along those lines so as to make it more 
practical and efficacious than today. I do not believe that anybody 
can come under that definition except several of our very large 
producers. Certainly no small business could come under the Army’s 
definition of facilities of the defense effort essential to the defense of 
the country. 

Senator Fercuson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Finke. Thank you. 

Senator Frercuson. The next witness is Mr. Robert L. Smith. 

Will you raise your right hand? Do you solemnly swear that in the 
matter now pending before this committee you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT L. SMITH, VICE PRESIDENT, BOBRICH 
PRODUCTS CO., BEACON, N. Y. 


Mr. Smita. I do, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you proceed, Mr. Noone? 

Mr. Noone. Mr. Smith, will you state your name, your title, and 
your address for the record? 

Mr. Smira. My name is Robert L. Smith and I represent the 
Bobrich Products Co. I am a vice president of the company and our 
address is 1 East Main Street, Beacon, N. Y. 

Senator Frreuson. What is the size of your company—can you 
tell us something about it? 
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Mr. Smita. We have probably 400 employees at the present time, 
sir, in 3 plants—1 in Beacon, N. Y.; 1 in Towners, N. Y.; and 1 in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Would you like to know something about the background of our 
company, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. It is a small business, in your opinion? 

Mr. Samira. Oh, yes. 

Senator Fercuson. And comes within the definition of less than 
500 employees? 

Mr. Smirx. Oh, yes, Mr. Chairman, that is so. 

Mr. Noong. How long has the company been in operation? 

Mr. Smirx. We were organized in 1942. 

Mr. Noons. What is your regular commercial product? 

Mr. Smirx. Our regular commercial product is the manufacture of 
electrically heated bed coverings such as electric blankets and com- 
ponents for them, safety thermostats, resistance wire, and variable 
thermostatic controls. 

Mr. Noone. I understand that you wish to tell the committee about 
your exper ience on a contract for gun heaters which you received from 
the Air Force, is that correct? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Noone. Would you like to proceed in your own fashion? 

Mr. Smira. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, shortly after the Korean situation we, of course, 
became concerned about the allocation of critical materials which our 
commercial product uses and in an effort to stay in business we 
studied the bids of the Armed Forces. And one of the items which we 
felt qualified to manufacture was the ANJ-—4 .50-caliber gun heater. 

We then visited Headquarters Air Material Command which is 
Dayton, Ohio, and spoke to the procurement and engineering people. 
We obtained several models which were purchased by the Air Force, 
and we then went back to our plant with the drawings and so on, 
and we put in a bid. We were successful. 

One of the interesting things about the first visit was the engineering 
people, especially, seemed very much concerned about the ability of 
our company to make these units satisfactory, and not specifically our 
company, but they were quite apprehensive about the quality they, 
evidently, had gotten. They told us that they had trouble with their 
last supplier. 

Now, one of the requirements for the invitation of bid is a first 
piece sample, that is, if you are a low bidder, you must qualify with 
an engineering model; in other words, that passes certain tests. 

Senator Fereuson. The pilot model? 

Mr. Suira. That is right, a pilot model which I have brought with 
me. 

We then proceeded to make our prototypes. We submitted three 
before we were successful. 

In the course of visiting Wright Field several times with these 
prototypes we came across a letter signed by the project engineer in 
which he had requested the procurement office to grant a deviation in 
paragraph F-3~-C of the specifications which is Mil-H-6769. 

Senator Fereuson. This deviation applied to you? 

Mr. Samira. No, sir, to the previous manufacturer. This letter was 
dated approximately 1948. This was a signed letter by the project 
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engineer requesting that a certain test—a deviation on a test, be 
granted a previous contractor. Nothing was ever mentioned to us, 
either in the specification or in the invitation for bid or in any con- 
versation that such a thing had gone on. 

So we manufactured our first prototype and tested it, and it failed 
rather miserably on this particular still-air test. That means the 
following. This heater is a piece of auxiliary armament to a .50- 
caliber machine gun. It snaps with a force fit. This is spring steel 
over the chamber of the gun, and its function is to keep that portion 
of the gun from freezing. 

Senator Ferauson. Because of the temperature. 

Mr. Smrru. We have condensation on this glass caused by a tem- 
perature differential. These airplanes fly today, of course, very high 
and very fast. They get condensation on the metal parts which come 
from a different ambient. When they get up into the very high alti- 
tudes with temperatures down to minus 60° Fahrenheit, this condensa- 
tion freezes. Consequently, if a pilot attempts to fire his guns he is 
rather sadly disappointed if this mechanism does not work satis- 
factorily. 

Now, the Air Force has set up certain tests to make sure that this 
unit will operate satisfactorily. The still air test being one of them. 
The still air test is as follows: 

This is a 28-volt d. ec. gadget and plugged into that type of supply, 
and rested in still air, for instance, on this table, if we had some pro- 
tection for it, we would place this heater on it and energize it and 
run it for 2 hours. 

The specification states that at the end of 2 hours there shall be no 
damage to this heater. And as I said, we made our first prototype 
and it failed miserably. So we redesigned it a little bit within the 
allowances of the specification and we kept failing. 

Senator Ferguson. When you prepared your first one, was it 
within the specification? 

Mr. Smirux. No, sir. No gun heater built today has been within 
the specification. “That is why I am here. 

Senator Ferauson. You think it cannot be done? 

Mr. Smirx. I know so. 

Senator Ferguson. You think they have a specification that 
cannot be filled? 

Mr. Smita. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Smirn. We mentioned this problem. We took our third pro- 
totype out to Wright Field. We gave it to the project engineer and 
we said to him, “Look, we do not know what is wrong, but we know 
that we are not passing the test.” And the answer we got was, ‘‘Let 
me determine whether you pass the test. 

We thought that rather strange, because we had gone to great 
lengths to explain to him that we had tested it and 1t had failed. 
However, when you get in situations like that, sometimes you are not 
in a position to do too much arguing. So we thought that silence 
would be the best polic: y, and we gave them this thing and we got a 
glowing report back to the effect that it had passed the test 

There is no way in which we can examine the inside of this unit 
without either destroying it here with a lever of some type or grinding 
off these two rivets in the back. And we were most interested to see 
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that the unit passed by headquarters or the Air Command came back 
to us in exactly this same condition, in other words, nobody knew 
vhether it passed the test or not, because no one had been able to look 
at the inside. 

Well, we immediately ground off the rivets and looked at the inside, 
and I will show you what we found, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. This is your own piece of machinery? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. That you had made? 

Mr. Smirx. Yes, sir; in other words, we went out there knowing it 
could not pass and we got an answer, ‘Well, you passed.” 

And, of course, the specification is rather vague. It says, ‘‘There 
shall be no damage.” That is a direct quotation. And I suppose 
there are various interpretations of what the word “‘damage’’ means. 

However, these two electrical leads here should be covered with 
insulation right down to where they join this pad. 

The insulation on any still air tested gun heater—if you are inter- 
ested, you can see the difference very easily—will result in that insula- 
tion being entirely charred and with any vibration, such as the firing 
of a gun, that insulation, because it is embrittled, will fall off, and those 
leads will be bare. 

To our mind, that constituted plenty of damage. 

Senator Fercuson. Is this the actual one that came back? 

Mr. Smirx. Oh no, sir. 

Senator FerGuson. Is this one that was tested? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. This is one we did in our laboratory. 

Senator Ferauson. You certainly would say that it was damaged, 
those two wires? 

Mr. Smiru. I certainly would, but the Air Force says, ‘‘ No.” 

I would like to make a distinction for the record. 

Senator Fereuson. Would they not cause shorts? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; very definitely. I would like to make this 
distinction for the record. When I use the word “Air Force,” I 
should say “‘Headquarters Air Material Command,” because the 
Eastern Air Procurement District, under which we work, has been 
100 percent behind our efforts to get this matter clarified. We have 
had every possible cooperation from them, but they have hit the same 
wall that we have hit. 

Senator Fereuson. All right, what is the wall? 

Mr. Smirx. Well, sir, the wall is that since we put this problem in 
writing to the Air Force, which was May 1951, we have tried and tried 
and tried to get the Air Force to do one of two things—(a) to remove 
paragraph ‘“F-3-C” from the specifications or, (b) change them so 
that we can pass It. 

Senator Fereuson. What is the paragraph—is that the one of 
“no damage?”’ 

Mr. Smrrn. No damage—it is called the still air test. 

Senator Fereuson. What good is it though? What good is a 
heater like this if it will not work? 

Mr. Surrx. Well, sir, it is no good at all. 

Senator Ferecuson. Why send a man up in a jet plane with a 
machine that is apt to be frozen, and he cannot use it? 
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Mr. Soir. There is absolutely no reason, Mr. Chairman. And I 
think that I can bite my lip three times and still say that I consider it a 
criminal situation. 

Senator Fercuson. How do you account for anyone passing a 
piece of equipment such as you show us here with these wires, with 
the insulation burned off and showing that it would short, when it is 
set up with a machine gunner in an airplane. How do you account 
for anyone doing that? 

Mr. Samira. I cannot. 

Senator Ferauson. How do you account for it? 

Mr. Smirga. I would say that in any very large organization 
whether it be Government or business, you get into a situation where 
people refuse to accept and to take responsibility which they should, 
sometimes for good cause, I suppose, and sometimes for no good cause 
atall. Ido not know of any reason in this case. 

It has been pointed out, as your counsel will tell you he has a very 
voluminous set of documents, with copies of correspondence which 
have flowed back and forth from our office to Headquarters Air 
Materiel Command, except that the project engineer, and this is 
conjecture on my part, I will admit, we have had no logical answer, and 
it is our considered opinion—it is our understanding—that the project 
engineer who is now with this item in charge was the man who designed 
the item. It so happens that it is a very poor design for reasons 
which I have started to show you and will show you more if you wish. 
I do not hold that against anybody. I have made plenty of mistakes 
myself, and I expect to make a lot more. 

Senator Fereuson. You think that there may be a vested interest 
in error of design? 

Mr. Smiru. That is a good way to put it, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Noone. me is the project engineer? 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. George Stoll, and I would like to say that Mr. 
Schroeder who is sitting on my right and who is our chief engineer of 
this project, and myself, have been unable to get in touch with Mr, 
Stoll here the last year. Every time we go to write the field, even when 
we write them and te legraph them and tell them that we are coming, 
we find that Mr. Stoll is either taking his annual leave or is away on 
some other project. I do not believe that we have actually talked 
face to face with him for a year and a half, even though we have been 
out there three or four times in that period. 

Senator Fereuson. Is any other manufacturer manufacturing this? 

Mr. Smrru. No, sir; not at the present time. Since we started 
bidding on this project, we have received all of the invitations for 
bids, but the one, and we obtained that quantity on a subcontract 
from the person who got it. 

Senator Ferguson. We hear a lot about lead time. I am wonder- 
ing whether or not this is the kind of procedure that delays these 
lead times and makes them sound really ridiculous. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I get the intent of your state- 
ment—— 

Senator Ferauson. Can you tell us about that? 

Mr. Samira. I think you are asking me, is it necessary to have all 
of this lead time before a change like this is made? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. You say you have been a year trying 
to see this man, to talk to him about this, and your business is the 
manufacture of it—his business was the designing of it, 
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Mr. Smitu. Yes, sir. Let me go on with my story. It will fit in, 

Senator Frreuson. All right. 

Mr. Smirnx. We came back from Wright Field, and we got the 
report on this heater which said it passed, “Get on with the job, we 
need these things.”’ So we started production. 

To date we have made about 110,000 of these on five contracts. 
However, Mr. Schroeder and I decided that while evidently we were 

icked for the time being, we would pursue this matter further. One 
of the problems is this: This heater has no protection. It has no 
simple lead fuse. It has no thermostatic control. And it will reach 
a temperature of 1,000° F. when given the still air test. 

Its normal operating temperature is approximately 450° F. 

One thousand degrees Fahrenheit is a very hot temperature. It 
will cook off any petroleum products—oil, grease, et cetera, which 
ire in the area. And when you are in the internal parts of an aircraft, 
especially the shooting end, why, you have lubrication, as you know. 

We felt this way, the thing for us to do is to limit the extent to 
which this can heat 

Senator Fmrauson. You were afraid of damage? 

Mr. Smrrx. Yes, sir, we were very much afraid of fires; yes. 

Senator Ferauson. Fires? 

Mr. Smiru. In the aircraft; yes. We were afraid that this would 
ignite paint work. The Air Force’s answer is this, the still-air test 
states that the heater shall not be attached to the gun when under- 
voing still-air tests. And after all, when we put it in an airplane, it is 
onagun. So they intimated to us that that portion of the proceed- 
ings, the entire still-air test, was a bit of a joke really, and a little 
silly, anyway. That is why they were not paying much attention to 
it. 

We were not qualified at the time to really know whether it was a 
joke or not, but in the ensuing 2 years, we have found out very 
definitely that it was a good test to have in there, a very valid test, 
and therefore we designed a gun heater with a thermostat. 

There are some serious problems with thermostat design in this 
item, for the simple reason that the guns are packeted in a very, very 
tight area. There are space consideration. 

We started with a thermostat which had a 1\-inch diameter and 
was almost 1 inch high. And when we finished our experimentation 
and work of various kinds with people directly in the snap action 
thermostat field, which is a little different than the thermostatic field 
we are normally working in, we came up with one that is only a little 
more than one-half inch in diameter—about five-eighths of an inch— 
and only three-sixteenths of an inch high, and it will fit in this little 
bump very easily—this bump that protrudes. You can see it. 

Senator Fmrauson. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. This can be made smaller if necessary. I see that I 
am jumping ahead of my story, because what happened was this: 
We proceeded and got this first lager thermostat and we tested it 
and it worked fine. Then we attacked the second problem. 

The second problem, Mr. Chairman, is this: We have here a cord set. 

Senator Ferauson. So that the record may be a little clearer, to 
me at least, this thermostat, in your opinion, would prevent a fire? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. That is correct in my opinion and my 
company’s opinion, and the Air Force has already given us approval 
on the small prototype in writing. 
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Senator Fercuson. All right. 

Mr. Smirx. We will get to that. That is the last stanza, I suppose. 

This cord set is another problem. It is O. K.’d for 161° F. As 
you will remember, I stated the actual operating temperature, the 
normal operating temperature is, 450°. Of course, you do not have 
to have a Ph. D. degree in engineering to figure out something is 
wrong. There is no cord set which will pass the still-air test when 
you get up to 1,000°. There is no such thing. No one can. 

Senator Fercuson. Unless you have one of these thermostats? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; then it will not get to 1,000°. It will stay at 
430° or 450° in that area. 

We have designed a cord set made of silicon rubber and using 
monel as a conductor rather than copper which will withstand, well, 
the normal usage, to which this item is put. ‘This cord set was also 
sent to Wright Field with the model that incorporated this thermostat 
And it, too, received a passing report from the laboratory. 

While this was going on we were in production, mind you. 

Senator Fercuson. With the one that you were telling us about, 
approved, but did not work? 

Mr. Smirx. Yes, sir. That was approved officially. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know what they are doing with these 
parts now that will not work? 

Mr. SirxH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. What? 

Mr. Smiru. We have carried out to the best of our limited abilities 
an investigation with the people who have used these parts in combat. 
And they tell me that the pilots are afraid of them and many will 
not go into the air with this equipment on their planes deliberately. 
The ground crew people tell us that there is no manual out on this 
part. For instance, there is no instruction manual which says that 
these units are expendable and, replace after every 50 hours, or some 
such information. So they have had to learn the hard way. 

They originally tested these in the F-80 by taking each one of the 
six machine guns—each one is equipped with a heater—and raising 
the lid on the 50 caliber gun, this is clamped onto the fore part of 
the lid, energizing the circuit, and doing this to each of the six guns 
in rotation, three on each side. Then they would come back to the 
first and feel the copper pad, and if it was warm to their touch, they 
would slam it down and de-energize the circuit. However, they 
found that in the short time necessary to do that, they were burning 
out. 

Senator Ferauson. How much time have they to do this, when 

they were up in the air fighting? 

Mr. Smrra. Not very much. The ground crew personnel actually 
themselves stated that the way they checked them is that they will 
raise an individual gun, and then they will wait until they feel the 
first sign of heat, and then they whack that cover right down. They 
have had experience. They are afraid of burning up these heaters in 
the short time it took them to walk around the airplane and to check 
six of them. 

I would say that would not take even five minutes. 

[ told this story to a gentleman by the name of Lydiard who came 
around to see us on a routine check. He is, I believe, chief of pro- 
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duction, Eastern Air Procurement District, and he became quite 
incensed and he started the ball rolling. 

Senator Ferauson. How long ago? 

Mr. Smitu. About October 15, 1952, after we had been in produc- 
tion, well, over a year. And a ranking officer, I believe, a colonel 
from the Eastern Air Procurement District took one of these gun 
heaters which I gave Mr. Lydiard out to Wright Field and said, 
‘Now, listen, this is the story we get. What are you people doing 
about br 

Well, at long last, we were issued a stop order. 

Senator Fercuson. You finally were told to stop manufacturing? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir, which we promptly did. 

Senator Ferauson. When was that? 

Mr. Smitu. October 24, 1952. 

Senator FerGuson. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Smira. Actually we had three contracts under way at that 
time, sir, one sub and two primes. And the day before the stop 
order came in we finished one of those prime contracts and we were 
engaged in making the sub. The last prime contract we have not yet 
started. 

The story from there on is also quite interesting. 

Mr. Schroeder and I visited Wright Field about the fifth or sixth 
of November.. We had an interview, a conference with Mr. Canfield 
who is Mr. Stoll’s superior. 

Senator Ferauson. What is his rank? 

Mr. Smirn. He is a civilian. I do not know what his civil service 
classification is. I believe he is called engineering supervisor. Mr. 
Canfield discussed this matter with us. He agreed with our position. 
fe asked us to proceed with engineering a satisfactory gun heater, 
which we did, and we submitted a redesigned gun heater with a new 
small thermostat and a new cord set. 

Incidentally we sent on our own initiative a larger thermostatic 
bump and a thermostat to Wright Field in July, 4 months before 
Mr. Lydiard came to our office. And we have a letter from Head- 
quarters, AMC, telling us that they were not interested in a thermo- 
statically controlled gun heater at that time, that they appreciated 
our kind efforts on their behalf. 

We still, as I indicated though, did not stop our work altogether 
because it sort of became a cause célébre with us. 

Senator Ferauson. You thought the gun heater was essential 
and that you were going to try to make one that would work? 

Mr. SmitruH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schroeder here was a B-24 gunner in World War II and used 
50-caliber machineguns in Europe. He and I have the same basic 
attitude on the subject, as I see you have. 

We started telephoning Wright Field in February of this year, 
asking them how they were getting along with our sample and to 
make a long story short, we finally received towards the end of 
March, a letter which stated substantially the following: 

Your gun heater is a very good one, it passed all tests and we like it. Resume 
making gun heaters with no change from the initial specifications. 

Senator Ferauson. In other words, the one that was successful, 
that you felt was a good one with the thermostat, et cetera, was a 
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good one, but they said, “Go back and make the other ones that are 
no good at all?” 

Mr. Smirx. Which were no good at all, yes, sir. That got me a 
little perturbed and I wrote a few rather sharp letters to the people 
out there which are available for your records. 

Senator Fercuson. We will make those a part of the record, but 
give us the summary of them.’ 

Mr. Smirx. I would appreciate that. Well, sir, let me state that 
the excuse they gave was that there was a configuration problem. 
They stated very definitely that there was a configuration problem. 
So we waited 2 weeks, and then we called them up and we said, ‘‘Well, 
look, fellows, if you have a problem, we cannot solve it unless you 
tell us what it is.” 

We had asked Mr. Canfield, back in November, if there was a con- 
figuration problem, because we anticipated there might be—after all, 
jet aircraft are highly designed and they do not leave very much space 
around for housing room. We were told there would be no problem. 
Headquarters, AMC, instructed us to go ahead. Frankly, we have 
not yet gone ahead, and we do not intend to go ahead making the 
gun heaters the way we made them before if we possibly can help it. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean the old type? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; the old type. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you have any trouble getting money for 
what you have done? 

Mr. Smirg. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, that is part of the record 
which I will be very happy to bring out here. I wanted to find a 
letter here from Colonel Wilson who is chief of the branch in which he 
answered my criticism. 

Senator Fereuson. This is the letter of the 19th of March 1953? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir; I wrote one the 26th of March 1953. I have it. 
Colonel Wilson states here—the money does not bother me as much 
as the rest of this thing, the money involved is about $3,000 for cost 
incurred for stopping and restarting, that is, the anticipated costs 
when we will restart—and about $8,000, not quite $8,000 for the 
development of the new cord set and the thermostat. This inciden- 
tally is the smallest snap action disc-type thermostat ever designed, 
and producing it will not be too easy a matter, but I certainly think it 
can be done because the need is great—to repeat, Colonel Wilson says 
here—I complained about the length of time—they do not seem to 
value time like we value it, and I complained quite a bit about all of 
this rigmarole where they were horsing us around for months and he 
said the reason the letter dated March 19 was not received, “by you, 
we had to send it through the New York regional office so that they 
would be informed.” We usually send copies to people if we want 
them to be informed. 

And then he says: 

This headquarters has not yet completed its study to locate specific aircraft 
installations where the new heater with the thermostat cannot be used. How- 


ever, this does not mean that the heater can be used in all the installations. 
This information must be obtained by contracting each airframe manufacturer, 


Mr. Schroeder and I got the bright idea last week that we would 
like to do a little bit of our own investigating and we got proper 
1 See letter of March 19, 1953, from Commanding General, Air Material Command to Bobrich Products 


Co., and letter of March 26, 1953, from Bobrich Products Co. to Commanding General, Air Material Com- 
mand, appendix No. 3, at pp. 479-480. 
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clearance—it took us 48 hours having no access as Air Force personnel 
to get to the inside of an F-—80 aircraft to try this on all 6 guns, and get 
it O. K.’d by the crew craft and armament officer of a squadron. 

Senator Frerauson. Did you get it? 

Mr. Smrru. I mean, they have no right to give it. 

Senator Ferauson. I mean, did you try it on? 

Mr. Smirn. This has been on an F-80 aircraft right here. 

Senator Fpreuson. And did it work? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. And the F-—80 is the most tightly designed 
unit, we understand. 

Senator Frrauson. Why do we face this, apparently from your 
testimony, absurd situation? 

You have had one explanation that a man designed something, and 
he was going to stick to it, no matter what? 

Mr. Smrrx. He does not give a damn if anybody gets killed or not, 
in plain English. 

Senator Frrcuson. He is going through with it, hell or high water. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. The only thing I can say—and it hap- 
pens in my company to a limited extent—if I get a whole stack of cor- 
respondence someday and I am trying to get home to help the wife 
get the kids to bed or something, I am liable to put my name on some- 
thing that I have not thoroughly read. 

Senator Ferauson. But you are dealing here with responsible en- 
gineers. 

Mr. Smitu. Supposedly, yes. 

Senator Fereuson. Men who are making airplanes for American 
boys and others to fly in and to use. 

Mr. Suir. Yes. 

Senator Fmrauson. And to use under the most hazardous condi- 
tions, that is, fighting. And you have been now, how long? 

Mr. Smirn. We have been officially writing since May 1951 telling 
them that they have a bad gun heater. Incidentally, the longer we 
stay with the problem the worse we find it is. As I will point out 
shortly. 

The exact date is May 15, that is the exact date. Here is a letter 
written by Mr. Schroeder in which he says, attention of Mr. Stoll, the 
buyer, and this is sort of a side issue, which is important from the 
point you are bringing out, Mr. Chairman—Mr. Schroeder made an 
appointment to see Mr. Stoll and he was away, and Mr. Schroeder 
and I were quite thankful that it so turned out, because it was the 
first time that we really got knowledge that we were on the right track, 
and that there was an embarrassing situation, shall I say. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you read it? 

Mr. Sirs (reading): 

With reference to interview I had with Mr. Canfield of Armament, Captain 
Watkins, within procurement, and yourself of Aeronautical Equipment Section, 
it is clearly understood between all parties concerned that we are not proceeding 
with this contract until subspecification has been clarified by Mr. Stoll, the 
project engineer. The discrepancy which I have brought to your attention will 
be found in Paragraph F-3-—C of specification Mil-H-6769, the last sentence of 


which reads as follows: The heater shall not be attached to the gun or test. block 
and shall not be damaged as the result of the test. 
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In other words, if you put this heater on the gun it never will get 
to 1,000 degrees. It will get to about 450, but this test says it shall 
not be attached to the gun. To continue with the letter: 

As you are aware, when I inquired at Armament Laboratory to determine what 
type of results they were getting with this test, the technician told us that they 
cannot perform the test in this manner due to the fact that all of the heaters 
burn up 

Consequently, on their specification Mil-H-6769, they have revised 
the last sentence in Paragraph F-3-C. 

Senator Fercuson. Who is writing this letter? 

Mr. Smirxa. Mr. Schroeder, our project engineer. They have 
revised it to read, “‘The heater shall be attached to the gun test 
block and shall not be damaged as the result of the test.’ 

Notice the word “not’’ between ‘“‘shall’’ and “‘be’’ has been deleted. 

Senator Fercuson. How does he answer this when he gets word 
from the military that is, the military gets word that these “burn up? 

Mr. Suir. Well, sir, they would not admit that, that they are 
getting that word. The answer Mr. Schroeder got from Mr. Stoll by 
telephone 2 days later was highly interesting. Mr. Stoll was incensed 
that the technician had disclosed to Mr. Schroeder that he was testing 
in his own fashion, so to speak. And we have a letter here. 

Senator Fercuson. What were the tests showing? 

Mr. Smirx. They would not look too bad, at least we didn’t think 
so. Let me put it this way. We did not think that they looked so 
bad, if they were attached to the block, that we would get caught in 
this vortex of, I do not know, double talk, whatever you want to 
call it. It has only been recently that it was decided to carry out 
our own test to see what happens when the gun heater is used prop- 
erly, because their story is that this still-air test, out at Wright Field, 
is only for knuckleheads who allow a heater to be energized in an 
aircraft not attached toa gun. If it is attached to a gun, everything 
is fine. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, all right, what do you find when you 
attach it to the gun? 

Mr. Smirx. The same thing we found with the still-air test. This 
is very recent information which we got about a week or two ago. 
It is not quite as bad, but it is 80 or 90 perent as bad. In other 
words, this is why the heaters are burning out when installed in the 
aircraft and used properly. 

Senator Ferauson. And you find? 

Mr. Smiru. Basically the same. 

Senator Fereuson. The insulation is burned off? 

Mr. Situ. Basically the same problem. 

Senator Ferauson. Which is practically the same as you found 
before? 

Mr. Smitu. Oh, yes, sir. And this sample which you are holding, 
Mr. Chairman, has not been subject to a firing test. I feel sure that 
if we were allowed to fire, say, 100 rounds every 25 or 50 hours of 
tests, that the results would be just as bad as the still-air test, 
because the vibration from the guns would knock off the bits of 
charred insulation. 

Mr. Noonz. You spoke of reports you received from ground crews 
and operational people in the Air Force who have used this gun heater. 
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Have you any information indicating that there has been any official 
objection to the heater? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. We are now about at this, still at this con- 
ference at Wright Field held last November with Mr. Canfield. Mr. 
Canfield was very cooperative at that tim: 

Senator Ferauson. By the way, is be a civilian? 

Mr. Soiru. Yes, sir, he is, and he told us several stories which I 
have told to Mr. Noone, and unfortunately there isn’t any way I can 
verify them, but I am sure that you can, sir. 

Mr. Canfield stated that when this colonel from Eastern Air Pro- 
curement District came out and raised this squawk, why he didn’t 
know too much about it. 1 began to say, before I got lost with my 
children in the bathtub there, maybe somebody signs things that 
shouldn’t be signed, regardless of the consequences, and Mr. Canfield 
stated that after all he had no knowledge of this item intimate y . Mr. 
Stoll was a competent man, had been working for the Government for 
many years, and he designed this unit, and he hadn’t paid much atten- 
tion to - 

Mr. Noone. Is Stoll a civilian? 

Mr. Smirx. Yes, sir. And he said, ‘The colonel got me thinking. 
We decided that we would talk about it but we didn’t do much.”’ 

The next day in walked the far eastern technical representative of 
the North American Aviation Corporation, and this fellow was in on 
business for his company and he happened to — in and see me 
unofficially, and he told me—I am quoting Mr. Canfield now, para- 
phrasing him, I should say—that this gun heater was a pretty sad 
piece of gear, and the boys were having plenty of trouble with it in the 
field, and that we ought to look into it and improve it. 

So Mr. Canfield stated to me he though it would be a good idea to 
send a message to the Commanding General, Far Eastern Air Forces, 
and find out what his experience had been, and he waved in front of 
us a reply on an 8% by 11 sheet of paper which looked pretty black to 
me, had a lot of writing on it which we didn’t read, said this reply from 
Comfeaf they call them out there, states “He is sick and tired of 
sending UR’s”’, that is the Air Force phrase for a slip of paper which 
states an operational piece of equipment is not satisfactory. He said 

‘We are sick and tired of sending you people UR’s. We have sent so 
many and they don’t seem to be producing any results. Further- 
more, you promised us’’—he is talking to Headquarters Air Materiel 
Command now—‘‘in June 1950 that you would supply an improved 
gun heater to us and we haven’t seen it yet. Where is it?” 

Now, just how accurate that statement I have given to you is, I 
don’t know exactly, but it was given to me by the supervisor in charge. 
In other words, he was more or less incriminating himself tome. My 
answer to that was, let’s get going. We can solve this thing because 
we have done work on it. We are on the threshold of solving it. 

That pretty much takes care of that conversation. I am sorry, 
there was something on my mind. Mr. Canfield stated to me that 
he was quite surprised to read the letter from Comfeaf because his file 
showed only a small group of UR’s, he intimated a half dozen or less, 
and it was obvious from Comfeaf’s letter that they had sent a large 
number in. 

Senator Fereuson. He called half a dozen small? 
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Mr. Smiru. Yes. Well, in all justice to him, I would say there are 
several hundred thousands of these things in the field, and frankly I 
wouldn’t say that six for just burnouts would be too alarming if they 
were just for burnouts. 

Now we come to this question: What happened to those UR’s, and 
all I can say is that I don’t know, except that I received information 
last week from a crew chief, a Korean veteran of an F-86 aircraft, and 
he told me it wasn’t on his ship and he knows it isn’t a general situa- 
tion, but he does know of an F-86 in his former squadron which had 
its entire wiring system burned out because of a defective A. N. J. gun 
heater, and this gun heater is being sold to the Government today for 
about $2.05, of which there are six in an aircraft, and disregarding the 
poor fellows that have to flv them, just the dollar value of the wiring 
system in an F-86, I wouldn’t be qualified to say, but I would be 
willing to bet that it would cost $15,000 to rewire an F-86 completely, 
and you have got a ship in combat——— 

Senator Fereuson. What do you think could have been done with 
this heater? 

Mr. Suir. Well, Senator, it appears to me 

Senator Fereuson. You tested this one with a thermostat on it? 

Mr. Smrrx. Put it on an F-80. I was hoping somebody from the 
Air Force would be here today, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Is there anyone here from the Air Force that 
knows anything about this thing? We certainly want to hear from 
them. I hope they will look at this record. I see some military men 
here. Is there anyone that knows anything about this? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Smairu. I would like to make this statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Within 36 hours of this instant an officer of the United States Air 
Force could physically clear this piece of gear in every jet operational 
aircraft we own, namely, the F—80, the F-84, the F-86, and the F-94. 
They are all close enough to Washington, D.C., to bring about that 
type of clearance. 

Senator Fereuson. If they wanted to do it. 

Mr. Saira. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Noone. Mr. Smith, what would be the added cost of the im- 
proved unit? 

Mr. Smirx. About $2.50. 

Senator Frereuson. Each? 

Mr. Smiru. Each; yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Just about double? 

Mr. Smrrn. Yes, sir; a little more than double. 

Senator Ferecuson. What was the other cost? 

Mr. Samira. Well, it is down now to $2.05. 

Senator Ferevson. And the other? 

Mr. Smirx. About $4.50. 

Senator Fercuson. $4.50? 

Mr. Samira. Yes, sir; per gun heater. In other words, between 
$15 and $20 an aircraft. 

Mr. Noong. How long would it take you to get into production 
on the improved model? 

Mr. Smirx. Oh, I think we could start in 6 weeks. 

Mr. Noong. Would the cost that you have cited include new 
tooling? 
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Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. There isn’t too much tooling actually re- 

quired by us. 

Senator Fmreuson. Aren’t you fearful in any way of what you 
have said here, that these contracts will all be taken away from you 
and you won’t hear from them again? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am glad to hear that people in 
Washington know about that kind of situation, but I don’t like to 
duck them. 

Senator Ferauson. I am giving you credit for coming here. 

Mr. Smirn. The president of our company raised the roof with me 
because of that. He said, ‘After all, you have no right to endanger 
the position of our company with the Air Force. We make a lot of 
things for them.” 

We were the second largest producer of the F—3 and F-3A electri- 

ally heated flying suits in the last war, and we are currently in produc- 
tion on a K-22 electrically heated camera cover and some electrically 
heated bombsight covers, Servo motor covers, and so on. 

Senator Fireuson. But you feel very keenly about this matter 
and you think it ought to be taken care of? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; I certainly would not have appreciated 
armament which I had to use, which I did for 3 years in combat in 
the last war, in the Navy, burning out when I wanted to pull the 
trigger. 

Senator Frreuson. Is there anything more now that you want 
to add? 

Mr. Smira. No, sir; I think that is the story. 

Senator Ferauson. I will see that the Air Force gets this record 
immediately. I would like you to be present when they come in 
to answer. 

Mr. Smrrx. It will be a pleasure, sir. I would like to point out 
just one thing. 

This is sort of an anticlimax, but we bought an iron for $9.95 the 
other day and we did it for this reason. The cord set on it is vastly 
superior. This is a civilian product; it is not even a good iron. It 
is a $9.95 iron. The cord set here is vastly superior engineeringwise 
to the cord set which is used by combat pilots with this gun heater, 
and we tested this cord set and it comes out quite well. We thought 
that was a pretty sad commentary on the type of engineering which 
is being done for combat equipment. 

Senator Fereuson. Thank you for coming up and telling this 
committee of this procedure in the Air Corps. We will turn this over 
immediately to the corps and ask for specific answers to your testi- 
mony. We would like to have those that know, men whom you have 
named, come in here and give us, under oath, their version, because 
this is a very important matter. 

Mr. Smrru. I thank you for your attention, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferauson. I will have counsel send you a wire when we 
hear that these people are coming. 

Mr. Smirx. Fine, sir. Would you like to keep these? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; you had better leave them here. 

Mr. Srrx. We will be very happy to leave them with you, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Mr. Ansara. Mr. Ansara, will you raise your 
right hand. 
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Do you solemnly swear in the matter now pending before this 
committee you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. ANSARA. mat sir. 

Mr. Noone. Ansara, will you state your name, your company, 
and your eoulitene in it, please? 


TESTIMONY OF ALFRED ANSARA, PRESIDENT, MARLO PACKING 
CORP., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Ansara. My name is Alfred Ansara, and I am president of 
the Marlo Packing Corp., of San Francisco. 

Mr. Noone. How many people does your company employ? 

Mr Ansara. We employ varying from 100 to 150, both inside and 
yutside workmen; that is, office people and factory people. 

Mr. Noone. What is the nature of the business? 

Mr. Ansara. We can meat products for civilians and the Army. 

Mr. Noone. How long has your company been in business? 

Mr. Ansara. We started in 1936 as a very small operation, em- 
ploying four people, and it grew to the present size in that period of 
time. 

Senator Frercuson. I understand that you have some difficulty 
in either acquiring or carrying out contracts with our Quartermaster 
in the military; is that correct? 

Mr. Ansara. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. It has got to the point where you feel you should 
discontinue doing defense business? 

Mr. Ansara. Well, it is almost that serious, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you tell us why it has got to that point? 

Mr. Ansara. Well, in the first place, we feel as an industry that we 
are quite expert at producing ready-to-serve food products. We feel 
that many times the specifications that they saddle us with are either 
impractical or unworkable. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you give us specific evidence on what you 
call these rather absurd, as you indicate, or impractical things? 

Mr. Ansara. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, having packed an 
item, for example, for civilian trade, like spaghetti and meat balls, 
which the Army buys as a ration product, we see no sense in putting 
sugar in spaghetti and meat balls. Now, that apparently was dreamed 
up by someone who absolutely knows nothing about spaghetti and 
meat balls. 

Senator Frreuvson. In other words, you supply to civilian use a 
product of spaghetti and meat balls which doesn’t contain any sugar? 

Mr. Ansara. That is correct; and no one in their own home would 
make spaghetti with meat balls and put sugar in it. 

Senator Ferevuson. How much sugar does the Army or the Quarter- 
master Corps want you to put in? 

Mr. Ansara. Well, in this particular instance, I don’t have the 
figure before me, but my guess is about 10 pounds per batch, which is 
entirely too much, even if it was 1 pound. That is only one. 

Senator Fereuson. You feel that that kind of thing really spoils 
the spaghetti and meat balls? 

Mr. Ansara. Most assuredly it does. 
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You would no more put milk in sauerkraut and frankfurters and 
call it sauerkraut and frankfurters with milk. It is just as foolish. 

Senator Fereu SON. Did you ever take that up with the military, 
the Quartermaster? 

Mr. Ansara. Yes, sir; we have taken these matters up. 

Senator FerGuson. What would they say on that matter? Had 

they any reason for requiring sugar in it? 

Mr. Ansara. We frequently, when these specification matters 
come up, Mr. Chairman, complain about them, and of course you 
complain at the local level. 

Incidentally, 1 am somewhat flattered today that I am in the role 
of a David against Goliath, because there are people here from the 
Pacific coast and from Chicago and from all sections of the Army. 
This testimony of mine apparently is a very, very grave thing with 
the Army. They either don’t believe what I am going to tell you or else 
they want to learn the things that are wrong, but we have brought 
these things to their attention many times. 

Senator Ferauson. Tell us about them. 

Mr. Ansara. We take them up with the inspector at our level. 
We discuss them with him and he says, ‘Well, now, that is not my 
province. All I am supposed to do is carry out these specifications.” 

Senator Ferauson. In other words, to see whether the sugar got in? 

Mr. Ansara. That is right. The specifications are clearly printed. 
It takes a Philadelphia lawyer to read most of them. I mean they 
are that complicated. 

And they pass the buck on to the Chicago Research Laboratory, 
I think, part of this new research and development dynasty that has 
been built up, and there they are supposed to do this great planning 
that they are doing. 

You go back to ¢ ‘hicago and explain these matters to them, and of 
course they always have an excuse or an out. One of the important 
outs that they have is that the product that they buy has got to be so 
much different than the product that the consumer, that your wife 
and mine, would buy at a grocery store. 

Senator Ferauson. Why do they claim in the research that that is 
true? 

Mr. Ansara. I don’t know. 

Senator Frrauson. Aren’t we a pretty well-fed people at home? 

Mr. Ansara. We are. When your wife and my wife go to the 
grocery store and pay 38 or 39 cents a can for a branded can of beef 
stew packed under Federal inspection, if you please, I mean Federal 
specifications promulgated by the Bureau of Animal Industry, who 
are past masters at the meat business, who know the meat business 
from A to Z, it would certainly seem to me that it is good enough for 
my youngster who is in Korea at this very time, probably eating some 
of these very same products. 

Senator Fereuson. Well, now, in that kind of a case, what would 
they add or eens 

Mr. Ansara. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferevson. Why do you think they change specifications, 
that you can’t make the same thing as you use for civilians? Could 
it be that it will spoil unless you make it as they want it? 
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Mr. Ansara. Well, let me cite you one even different than that. 
Here is a specific for beef and gravy. Here is one that we have 
evidence on. It calls for: 

The meat may be cut into strips by a mechanical cutter, but the strips shall 
be cut transversely by hand. 

That is clear to that point. You cut it in strips with a mechanical 
cutter, so you have cut it mechanically. Then you have to cut the 
strips transversely by hand. 

Any other method except grinding which will give equivalent results may 
be used. 

So we proceed on a contract of beef and gravy, a year and a half 
or 2 years ago, to cut by machine, and they immediately refused to 
accept the product. The contracting officer—listen to this now—flies 
all the way out to San Francisco from Chicago to try to reconcile 
with the Veterinary Corps, which is the inspection branch of the 
United States Army in meat products at least, and I don’t know 
how many other food products they inspect, they have a hassle there 
for most of the day, and the upshot of the thing is that they still 
refuse to accept meat cut by machine, the excuse being when you 
press them for it, that the edges are a little bit ragged when you cut 
by machine as against cutting by hand. 

Now, for your further information, when you put that meat, which 
is supposed to be cut in these pieces, in a can with gravy and process 
it and hold it for a period of months, as they are held in warehouses, 
and then shipped out into the field, you have almost got to take a 
knife to dig that meat out of the can. So assuming that an edge 
now and then would be a little ragged because it was cut by machine, 
it certainly doesn’t seem to me that that is going to deteriorate the 
value of that product. 

Senator Ferguson. What could that add to the cost of the meat? 

Mr. Ansara. Actually in our case, in this one contract that we 
ran last fall, it added twenty-two thousand and some-odd dollars 
to the cost of that contract. 

Senator Fereuson. $22,000. 

Mr. Ansara. By cutting by hand. 

Senator Fereuson. By cutting by hand? 

Mr. Ansara. That is right, on a quantity of approximately 700,000 
pounds. Actually, Mr. Chairman, it figures about 3 cents a pound. 

Senator Ferguson. About 3 cents a pound extra? 

Mr. Ansara. To cut the meat by hand, as against cutting it by 
machine. Now, it is so utterly foolish to assume—now, we pack 
these same products, if you please, for the civilian trade, and they are 
quite adequate for the civilian trade. 

Senator Frereuson. Have you ever had complaints about the 
ragged edge on civilian meat? 

Mr. Ansara. No, none whatsoever. Of course not. It is so 
ridiculous that I have to contain myself to keep from thinking about it. 

Another item, if you please, is corn-beef hash. 

Senator Ferguson. You can’t spoil that, can you? 

Mr. Ansara. No, but the discussion is the amount of moisture that 
is in the corn-beef hash. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Agri- 
culture—and again I must refer to them, because we operate under 
their inspection. Primarily the Army will not go into a plant that 
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does not have BAI inspection, which is the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. So they must have some confidence in the Bureau of Animal 
In dustry. 

Here is a bulletin put out by the Bureau showing the difference in 
the content of moisture in meat varying in a carcass from one end 
of the carcass to the other, from 42 to 70 percent, a variation of 28 
percent in moisture in the carcass, and still the Army insists that we 
hit within a 2 percentage point limit. In other words, we must hit 
a minimum of 68 percent and a maximum of 70 percent. 

Now, if we want to be ultraconservative and we want to get below 
68 percent, they refuse to accept the produc t under any circumstances, 
and if we go over 70 percent up to 72 percent, they may accept the 
product at their discretion, but they charge us bac k for the difference 
in the mositure content between 70 and 72 percent. 

Now, it seems strange to me that even the Department of Agri- 
culture, who have got a laboratory that is everv bit as well equipped, 
I am sure, as the Army has, can’t establish a moisture of 68 to 70 
percent. We can’t do it in our laboratory. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you think it is practically impossible? 

Mr. Ansara. Well, it is not impossible. We do it occasionally, 
but the charge-backs that we get from 72 percent completely nullify 
any profit that we could possibly make on the product. 

Now, my answer to the Army—and I have brought this up to them 
and they have said, “Well, what do you suggest?” I have said, “As 
long as your inspector is in the plant, he wate ches every ounce of meat 
and every pound of potatoes that goes into the cookers, he follows it 
clear through the operation, clear out to the warehouse, they tell us in 
the specifications what to put in, except the water that we add in to 
rehydrate the potatoes, why not take everything that comes out of the 
cookers? It would solve the problem and it wouldn’t be so imprac- 
tical.”’ 

Senator Fercuson. How much would it add to the cost, doing it 
the way they want you to do it? 

Mr. Ansara. Well, it not only adds to the cost, Mr. Chairman, but 
it makes it rather impossible to hew to the line on the basis of 2 per- 
centage points, when the meat itself varies 28 percent. 

Senator Fmreuson. How do you solve that problem if the meat 
varies 28 percent? 

Mr. Ansara. We keep trying. We have got charge-backs and 

riticisms that originate with the Army that look like the national 
debt. I mean they carry the decimal point out to the second and 
third decimal point, and they charge us back a fraction of a cent a 
pound, because we exceeded 70 percent. 

Senator Frerauson. What do they claim, you have got too much 
water? 

Mr. Ansara. Either too much or too little. Let’s assume that the 
contractor is a shady contractor and wants to make more profit, so 
he puts more water in, but he is tarred with the same stick, or rather 
the other contractor is tarred with the same stick, that puts less 
water in, because they wouldn’t accept it if it has less moisture in it, 

Senator Frerecuson. Well, now, private consumption, or rather 
public consumption, what is the moisture content in the same corn- 
beef hash? 
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Mr. Ansara. May I read it to you from the Department of Agri- 
culture specifications which we tmust live by: 

The product labeled “hesh” shell contain not less than 35 percent meat computed 
on the weight of the cooked end trimmed meat. The weight of the cooked meat 
used in mn is calculation shall not exceed 70 percent of the uncooked weight of the 
fresh mes 
Which means that you have to shrink it down approximately 30 
percent, but you don’t shrink it down within these limits. If you 
put 35 percent meat in the product, that is acceptable and that is 
all there is to it. 

It just doesn’t make sense to me that we must have a separate set 
of rules for Army production. We are not working here with a 
problem such as my predecessor here, where you have got a highly 
technical situation and no need, let us say, for jet plane heaters or 
gun heaters in civilian production, but here you have got 247 plants 

that operate under the Bureau of Animal Industry, and that are all 
well qualified to produce goods for the Army, if the Army would buy 
the kind of goods that we produce for civilian consumption. 

Senator Fercuson. Would it cost less money? 

Mr. Ansara. Obviously, Mr. Chairman, it would cost less and it 
would be a lot less difficult, because then you are not producing 
special goods for special situations in special-sized cans, special 
printing, special packing, which is all unnecessary. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you have special-sized cans? 

Mr. Ansara. Oh, most assuredly. 

Senator FerGuson. Special printing? 

Mr. Ansara. That’s right. Most every can recently has been a 
special-sized can. 

Senator Ferguson. What about the printing? 

Mr. Ansara. We have to print the lids of the can. There might 
be a reason for it. 

I have talked to the Army people on it and their contention is that 
when they used to use paper labels, they would store the goods out 
in the atmosphere and the paper label would fall off, so 1 don’t quarrel 
with the special printing on the can, but I quarrel with them when 
they don’t take the amount of lids that you have got printed, because 
the can companies won’t print lids right to the nth degree. 

If you ordered 100,0G0 lids, for example, they can’t print just 
100,000 lids. They either print 97,000 or they print 104,000 or 106,000 
They have a tolerance, I understand, of about 5 percent. 

Now, the Army in some instances provides for a tolerance of 5 per- 
cent, but recently they have cut it down to 1 percent. Some of them 
have no tolerance whatsoever and some of them have a tolerance of 
2 percent, so that all in all it makes a very complicated situation for 
the contractor, plus the important thing which we are all wrestling 
with today, and that is this question of special packing and special 
types of goods which raise the cost to the Army, and ultimately to 
the taxpayer. 

Senator Fercuson. In your experience in these procedures or speci- 
fications, have you any idea of what percentage is added to the cost? 

Mr. Ansara. No, I couldn’t state, Mr. Chairman. They are all 
different. This corn beef hash thing could be a considerable saving 
effected if they would buy a good standard product produced by 
B. A. I. plants, as we call them. 
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Mr. Noonr. How much could they save by that? 

M1. Ansara. The last order we had with the Army, I think we 
secured something like $32 a dozen cans, and a good palatable goy- 
ernment-inspected product packed under government specifications 
sells now at about $24.50, so there is a saving of a good $8, $7.50 or $8 
a dozen. 

Senator Fprauson. Out of $32 a dozen? 

Mr. Ansara. That’s right. 

Senator Frereuson. Is there anything else that you can tell us? 

Mr. Ansara. Yes. I don’t want to wear out my welcome here, 
but I have several other matters. 

Senator Fereuson. What about inspection? 

Mr. Ansara. One thing about inspection that disturbs me—and 
with due apology to the gentlemen from the Vet Corps who are here 
today—it seems to me that the Army should once and for all make up 
their mind whether they want B. A. I. inspection, which is regular 
Government inspection, or whether they want this Vet Corps inspec- 
tion, which is just a duplication in many respects to the Army inspec- 
tion, plus the fact that many times outside of the top brass in the Vet 
Corps you are dealing with youngsters either that have been in the 
service a year or two, sometimes draftees that have been in the service 
2 or 3 or 4 months, you are dealing with inexperienced men who don’t 
know a great deal about the meat business, many of them have never 
seen a cow slaughtered, where the Bureau of Animal Industry, the 
Department of Agriculture men are men that circulate among these 
plants. 

They shift them around, I understand, about every 60 or 90 days. 
They circulate from plant to plant and get a well-rounded experience, 
so that to me they are well qualified. But we will take one or the 
other, but we certainly can’t take both. 

Senator Fercuson. Do they now have duplicates? 

Mr. Ansara. Oh, yes, one right on top of the other, and there is 
a constant source of friction there. As a matter of fact, we have 
even had instances where they have almost come to blows. 

Senator Fercuson. The two inspectors? 

Mr. Ansara. That’s right; one from the Department of Agriculture 
and one from the Army. Now, what they are both inspecting, I 
don’t know, because very frequently they are both inspecting the 
same thing, it would seem to me, and you have got this conflict of 
judgment and conflict of opinion. 

Now, to make matters worse, sometimes we buy meat from sub- 
contractors who bone meat for us, and we must secure Army courtesy 
inspection as it is called, and they then put an Army man in that 
plant. 

The Army man in that plant will pass the meat. It is shipped 
down to our plant, and the Army man in our plant rejects it. Both 
the same service, and it has happened innumerable times. Meantime, 
we have to hold up the trucks, we have to send out an S OS to the 
contractor. 

The Army has already put their stamp on the case. You would 
assume that when it came into our plant, barring an accident, it would 
be sufficient, but here the other inspector in our plant either rejects it 
or sometimes the B. A. I. man rejects it, and we Have got that con- 
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stant source of conflict and debate between them, all of it very, very 
unnecessary, and incidentally I might add, very costly, because it is 
just man for man a duplication. 

Senator Ferauson. How many inspectors are in your plant? 

Mr. Ansara. We have one B. A. I. inspector, but, Mr. Chairman, 
there have been times when we have had as high as four inspectors 
in the plant, all inspecting different commodities. The Navy occa- 
sionally has their own inspectors, and this unification program hasn’t 
worked out at all as far as our industry is concerned. 

Just as a case in point, the Navy will send, at San Francisco, for 
example, will send to Chicago a requisition for a certain amount of 
meat products. The Chicago Army is supposed to, or the Army 
Quartermaster Corps is supposed to buy those meat products. They 
send out a request for bids, they get bids, and the minute the contract 
is written, they wash their hands of the matter, because the Navy 
then has to arrange for the transportation of those goods, the Navy 
has to pay for it, and we have that again, that constant source of 
irritation between the Army and Navy purchasing and shipping and 
paying, and it complicates the matter no end. 

Mr. Noone. Has the Army explained why they have their inspec- 
tors there, while you already have the BAI inspector? 

Mr. Ansara. They give us some sort of an explanation. I don’t 
suppose it is very valid. They say they buy food in other parts of 
the world, and for that reason they must maintain their own corps of 
inspectors. I don’t know that that is a valid reason. We are talking 
about one plant in San Francisco. They don’t need it in that one 
plant, that is a certainty. 

Senator Frreuson. There may be places where they didn’t have 
the Agriculture Department. 

Mr. Ansara. It could well be. If they were going to buy meat in 
Australia, they could then arrange to have an Army Vet Corps sta- 
tioned in Australia, but certainly where the Bureau of Animal Industry 
has probably 100 inspectors in northern California, centering in San 
Francisco, there is no need for this duplication of inspection. And 
with due apology to my friends in the Vet Corps, I am just looking at 
this matter very, very rationally and very factually. We have no 
quarrel with either one or the other , but certainly we don’t want both 
of them. 

Now, against all of that, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that as of 
March 31, 1953, there were 247 licensed canned-meat plants operating 
in the United States. Out of 247 plants, on April 28, 1953, a bid was 
released in Chicago for meat products, and you get 4 bidders, 6 bid- 
ders, 7 bidders out of 247 potential prospects. 

Senator Frrcuson. What, in your opinion, is wrong? 

Mr. Ansara. There must be something wrong. I have my own 
opinions, but there must be something wrong. 

It would seem to me that from the contractors that I have talked 
to, they are all suffering from this same problem, and there aren’t 
too many of them that have got the nerve or their physical consti- 
tution won’t stand coming here and being questioned on the matter, 
where they feel it is not conducive to their business, or they may fear 
reprisals, who knows? I personally don’t fear any reprisals at this 
stage of the game, frankly. 
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Senator Fereuson. In other words, you don’t care whether you 
lose this business or not? 

Mr. Ansara. Mr. Chairman, we don’t, at this moment. At this 
stage of the game, we don’t care. I say to you that on the face of the 
evidence, there is an abstract of a bid that was just released last 
Monday in Chicago calling for some pretty good quantities. There 
is 18,000 cans of hamburgers, 4 bidders. You certainly haven’t got a 
competitive situation there. Out of the 4 bidders, 2 of them are of 
the Big Five meatpackers. 

Another situation that prevailed just a month or so before that, 
there were only 2 bidders, and the 2 bidders were members of the 
Big Five meatpackers. Certainly the squeeze is on the little guy like 
ourselves, frankly. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, you can’t stand the speci- 
fications, the technicalities, the red tape that goes with it? 

Mr. Ansara. The red tape and the dual inspection, which is very, 
very important—again with apologies. 

Now, in addition to that, the effort to try to get clarification of 
rulings is unbelievable. When we had this complaint on beef and 
gravy, we phoned the contracting officer in Chicago. We wrote him 
a letter. I have a copy of the letter. We explained to him that the 
Inspection Service wanted the meat cubed. We cited the dictionary 
to him, You can’t cube meat. Meat just doesn’t come cubed. 
You have got shanks that are irregular sizes, you have got parts of 
the forequarters that are irregular. If you are going to cut the heart 
out of a round, sure you will get one or two or a few cubes there, but 
what are you going to do with the end pieces? That doesn’t hurt 
the product a great deal if there are end pieces there. 

Senator Fercuson. The same quality meat? 

Mr. Ansara. Why, certainly. It comes off of the same carcass, 
Mr. Chairman, but the fact that the specification says it must be 
cubed—— 

Senator Fmrauson. And if you don’t cube it, what happens? 

Mr. Ansara. Then they refuse to accept the product, and then 
you are stuck with a special product that you can’t sell in the civilian 
market because there isn’t trade for that kind of a special product, 
This particular item is a can packed 34 ounces to a can. It sells to 
the Army or did, at $1.60 acan. You can’t sell it on the retail shelves. 

You can’t take No. 10 or gallon cans of corned beef hash that are 
packed especially for the Army and sell them in the civilian trade, 
because you would lose seven or eight dollars a dozen if you did, and 
still we have got merchandise out there that has been rejected because 
it was either too high or too low. 

Senator Fereuson. Have you ever had any, because you didn’t 
cube all of the meat? 

Mr. Ansara. No; we finally cut all of it by hand, much to our 
sorrow, and it almost wrecked us actually. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean in cost? 

Mr. Ansara. That’s right. We have suffered mortally, and it isa 
sad situation, frankly. 

Mr. Noonn. Do the specifications in that particular instance, Mr. 
Ansara, allow you to cut all of the meat by machine? 
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Mr. Ansara. I will read it exactly: 


Any other method except grinding— 


and even grinding wouldn’t be bad, gentlemen— 


which will give equivalent results may be used. 


Now, equivalent to what? Equivalent, I would think, to mechani- 
cal cutting, because you are cutting it in strips mec hanically. Just 
dwell on this thing and see how ridiculous the doggone thing is, 
How can you cut it in strips by machine and change the characteristics 
of the product by cutting it by hand? You have already cut it by 
machine. 

Now, you have cut it by machine, so why not cut it by machine 
all the way? Why roll the clock back 2,000 years and insist that it 
be cut by hand? Partly by hand and partly by machine? 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know whether or not there is any 
labor question here, that they insist on cutting it by hand? 

Mr. Ansara. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Noone. Do you cut by machine in your commercial products? 

Mr. Ansara. Yes; we do. We couldn’t survive if we had to cut 
all meat by hand. 

Senator Fercuson. You haven’t had any labor trouble on that 
question of cutting it by macbine? 

Mr. Ansara. No; except we have union butchers that draw about 
$120 a week, if you please, and maybe we can’t afford to pay them to 
cut the meat by hand. 

And what is to be gained by it? Sure, we could roll every can up 
to the closing machine by hand if it proved anything, if it accomplished 
anything, but just to cut it by hand—after all, remember when that 
can is processed and you open it 6 months later, we have got samples 
in our laboratory, it is a solid mass of meat, pretty much, and I 
hate to refer to dog food, but if any of you have opened a can of dog 
meat, it is almost as solid as a can of dog food or a can of corned beef 
hash. You have got to dig it out with a knife and fork, or you cut 
both ends of the can and push the meat through. 

What difference is it going to make if the meat is cut by machine 
or cut by hand? Merely to increase the cost to 4 cents a pound or 
to harass the contractor in the first instance? 

Now, the other thing that prevails with Army purchasing in our 
division, Mr. Chairman, is this constant fear that the contractor is 
going to make a profit. 

I don’t think there is anything too wrong in making a profit, be- 
cause we have already been renegotiated for 1951 and they are 
renegotiating now for 1952. I don’t see that it is so wrong that 
a contractor makes some money on the product. Maybe he would 
feel like offering some of his ingenuity and some of his research 
facilities and some of his techniques, if he has any. 

I might as a case in point here state that I have mentioned this 
to some of the top brass in the Army and they have said, “‘ Well, will 
you contractors be willing to attend meetings at your own expense to 
go over some of these things and maybe something can be clarified?” 
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We have no request to attend meetings, but speaking for ourselves, 
we would be very happy to attend a meeting and get an explanation of 
a thing of this sort, get an explanation of this corned beef hash moisture 
situation. If it can be done we will be very happy to do it, but when 
you ask pointblank “Well, how can you do it? We can’t do it,” 
and there isn’t any answer, then I don’t think it is up to the Army to 
ask for an end result without telling you how to attain that end result. 

Senator Fercuson. You think that the requirements should be 
reasonable? 

Mr. Ansara. Well, most assuredly. I still contend, Mr. Chair- 
man, that they could buy good civilian products from the standpoint 
of food and save the Government considerable money. 

They buy tomatoes without getting specially packed tomatoes. 
No one has to pack the tomatoes. They buy grades. They could 
buy grades in canned meat products. They could say, “Well, you 
pack under BAI specifications,” which would be a Government agency 
fully qualified to pass on the good quality of the product. They 
can’t buy peaches packed especially for them. They don’t buy other 
food products packed especially for them. The hen doesn’t lay a 
special egg for the Army. 

I don’t know what in the world brings it about, but I can’t under- 
stand why there is so much done about specifications for canned 
meat products when actually the dollars and cents expended isn’t 
nearly as greater as it is on some of the other products. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Ansara. No, I don’t, Mr. Chairman, except I want to leave 
this chart for the record. 

Senator Frreauson. We will make that a part of the record. 

Mr. Ansara. I would like to do that. 

(The chart above referred to appears on page 128). 

Mr. Noonr. May I ask one further question, Mr. Chairman? 

Referring to the summary of bids that you mentioned earlier, Mr. 
Ansara, could it be that other companies in the industry could not 
compete with the prices that are quoted there? 

Mr. Ansara. You bid and no one knows what the prices are. 
They state their price or they give a price. These aren’t negotiated 
bids. They are closed bids. 

Mr. Noonr. To put the question more precisely, could your com- 
papvy produce those items for the prices quoted there? 

Mr. Ansara. We probably could. 

Mr. Noone. So that it isn’t fear of inability to meet the competition 
that keeps you and other companies from bidding? 

Mr. Ansara. No, of course not. 

Senator Frrauson. That is all we have for today. 

Mr. Ansara. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Fereuson. We will resume on Friday at 10 a.m. We will 
try to meet in P-38. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until Friday, 
May 8, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 8, 1953 


Unitrep Sratrms SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MiILisARY PROCURI MENT OF THE 
SeLect CoMMITTEE ON SMALL BusINEss, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to a previous recess, at 10:15 a. m., 
in Room P-88, United States Capitol Building, Senator Homer 
Ferguson (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson (presiding), and Gillette. 

Also present: Charles M. Noone, Counsel to the Committee. 

Senator Fmreuson. Mr. Ansara wanted to complete the matter on 
which he has been heard previously. 

I thought you were through, Mr. Ansara. 

Mr. Ansara. We were hard pressed for time the other day. 


TESTIMONY OF ALFRED ANSARA, PRESIDENT, MARLO PACKING 
CORP., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Resumed 


Mr. Ansara. Mr. Chairman, would you object if I stood up. I 
feel a little better standing, especially with this great array of top 
brass here, and it sort of scares a little dinky businessman that doesn’t 
run into these things very often. 

Senator Ferauson. You don’t see much brass here. You should 
see some of the meetings. 

Mr. Ansara. Is that right? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Ansara. This really awes me because being, as I say, not an 
eloquent speaker like Senator Morse, and not a good lawyer who can 
well catalog all these things, like you gentlemen can, we sort of have to 
take potshots, so to speak. 

At any rate, the other day we started talking about some of these 
specific cases, and I wanted to send to the plant for some papers on a 
controversy we had on hamburgers, which developed into an inter- 
national problem. 

The international problem was whether the hamburgers should be 
packed horizontally or vertically. 

To begin with, gentlemen, the hamburgers the Army produces are 
not edible, anyway—— 

Senator Fereuson. Then what difference does it make whether 
they are packed vertically or horizontally? 

Mr. Ansara. It doesn’t. 

They shrink the meat 30 percent to start with, and I am quite sure 
your wives at home do not make hamburgers by shrinking the meat 
30 percent. 
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At any rate, we shrink—— 

Senatey Frercuson. These are specifications you are talking about? 

Mr. Ansara. That is right, their specifications, and they are in 
there, fer different from the Department of Agriculture specifications 
which do not allude at all to the amount of shrinkage, they just tell 
you to make a good commercial grade hamburger, and not add an 
adulterant, no flour, and all that sort of thing, but you can’t shrink 
meat 30 percent without getting a good round solid black rubber ball. 

Last July we started to pack these hamburgers and on the west 
coast at certain seasons of the year the meat is more moist than it is at 
other times, and we had packed over a million cans I believe, and I 
know the gentlemen from Chicago are going to talk about the situation 
quite at length, but at any rate we packed a million cans or more the 
previous year, and we didn’t have as much of this problem as we had in 
July, but we started to shrink these hamburgers 30 percent right to 
the level, they won’t let you shrink them 29 percent or 31 percent, 
but it had to be 30 exactly, because the local inspector is right there 
on the job. 

Senator Fercuson. The veterinarians, as you called them. 

Mr. Ansara. Yes; the group from the old cavalry days when they 
used to have horses and w agons and horse-drawn guns, and anyway, 
the BAI inspectors, the Army man, there is a constant argument 
about who does what, but we continued to shrink these ham urgers 
30 percent. They are a round ball, to begin with, and you can’t lay 
a round ball flat on its side, because there is no flat side, and our 
argument is what difference does it make whether you put them in 
vertically or horizontally? 

We packed 500 and some-odd cases, and this is where the thing 
ceases to be funny, which runs into six or seven thousand dollars, and 
we have got them in the warehouse, and the inspector rejects them. 
Not the top men, not Colonel Durbin, here in Washington, whom I 
respect very highly, but these fellows out in the plants say, vl won’t 
take those, they are not packed according to specifications.” 

Senator Ferguson. He said they were not packed—— 

Mr. Ansara. According to specifications. 

Senator Frrcuson. What did he say the specifications were? 

Mr. Ansara. He didn’t know, because the specification does not 
allude to how they shall be packed. 

They have, since January of this year, changed the specification, 
but it almost took a calamity to get them to change it, and the change 
is not for the better, because it still is the same kind of interpretation, 
so at any rate, on July the 2d, they reject the hamburgers in Chicago 
and there again comes that long drawn out octopus system that reaches 
out into all phases of the civ ilian life: 

Chicago places an order, San Francisco inspects it, Washington 
pays the bills, and you have that long drawn out procedure. 

At any rate, they rejected it, and here is their wire: 

Advise local inspector hamburgers packed vertically in cans not acceptable. 


Senator Fercuson. You say they are probably balls? 

Mr. Ansara. Round balls, and it wouldn’t make any difference 
whether they were vertical or horizontal. 

Then we write them a very stiff, strong letter, and apparently that 
is the only thing some fellows understand, but anyway, on July 3 
we wrote and told them that unless they could prove to us that the 
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hamburgers had to be packed horizontally, we would go on packing 
them that way, and they had better accept them or they were going 
to have a court action on their hands. 

Strangely enough, they sent back a wire July 14: 

Retel your wire, et cetera, hamburgers packed vertically in the cans acceptable 
this contract only. Plant inspector being notified accordingly. 

So 2 weeks later they accepted the hamburgers and now in the new 
specifications or new amendment to an already top-heavy specifica- 
tion, they have this in the specification: 

Patties to be packed horizontally in the can with the major planes parallel with 
the can end. 

Senator Grttertre. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Ansara. That was a bid that open in Chicago this last Monday 
a week ago. 

Senator Ferauson. I am not familiar with canned hamburgers, 
but tell me what that means. 

Mr. Ansara. Well, it means that if you made a patty the way you 
would make it at home, without shrinking it 30 percent—nobody in 
the world ever dreamt of shrinking hamburgers 30 percent—you would 
have a patty that was rather flat, like the bottom of a glass, that you 
could pack it with the major plane horizontal with the can end, but 
when the thing is round, what is the flat end? I don’t know what the 
flat end is. 

Now, the answer is, when you take it up with these fellows, “TI 
didn’t write the specification,” or ““Why don’t you take it up with your 
Congressman,” or ‘‘Why don’t you take it up with your Senator,” or 
“Why don’t you taxpayers do something about it?’ 

Then they say, “I am paid here to enforce the regulations in the 
specification.” 

Senator Fereuson. You are the first man I ever heard say that 
anybody said for him to take it up with his Senator or Congressman. 

Mr. Ansara. I have heard that. 

Senator Fereuson. We get so many complaints about “Tf you do, 
look out.” And they put a big ‘“P” with a stamp on the file, and you 
know what that means. 

Mr. Ansara. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Ferauson. Attempted political influence. 

So I am glad they wanted the hamburgers taken up with us. 

Senator Gitterte. How do you shrink them 30 percent, dehy- 
drate them? 

Mr. Ansara. No, sir. We fry them in a fry tank. We have a 
long grease tank. It says in the specifications the temperature should 
be exactly 350 degrees, and mind you, you are frying hamburgers 
350 degrees, shrinking them 30 percent. 

They don’t take industry into account, they don’t ask industry 
whether the thing is practical or not. They merely have to get some- 
thing different than what you or I would eat on our table at home. 

Senator Ferauson. What is a good hamburger? You sell ham- 
burgers to the civilian population, do you not? 

Mr. Ansara. That is right. We follow the Department of Agri- 
culture specifications, which say it should be a good commercial prac- 
tice, and you should not put over 30 percent fat in with the beef. 

Senator Ferauson. What do they say about shrinking? 

Mr. Ansara. Nothing about shrinking. 
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Senator Gittuerts. That shrinks the grease, the grease is fried out. 

Mr. Ansara. No, because you have to have—you can’t have more 
than 30 percent fat in the beef, so part of the beef, Senator, part of 
the meat—it is not all fat, if you shrunk it all out, you would shrink 
all the fat out first, and if you are going to shrink all of the fat out, 
what is the use of putting it in in the first place? 

I have copies of those specifications, and I know today these gentle- 
men here are going to go to great lengths to prove all this about caloric 
value of the hamburgers, and all that sort of thing, but I don’t think 
when your son goes to camp, and a lot of this stuff is eaten in camp, 
don’t let them tell you otherwise, they may send it out to the firing 
line, but they eat the stuff in camps in this country, they are eating it 
wherever they are short of food, and they ship it out. 

Now, the point is, when you try to get an interpretation, unless 
you went all the way to Colonel Durbin in Washington, which also 
tries the contractors’ nerves no end, you can’t get any satisfaction. 

I can appreciate Major Watkins, who flew here from SanFrancisco 
to defend these specifications, I can appreciate his position. He is a 
fine gentleman and a good friend of mine, at least I consider him one, 
he probably won’t, after today; but at the same time, he says, ‘‘ Well, 
that is the specification, and I must carry out the law of the land,” 
and so forth. 

I would like to get that introduced into evidence. 

Senator Ferauson. That will be received in evidence. 

(The specifications referred to will be found in the files of the 
subcommittee.) 

Mr. Ansara. One other thing, gentlemen, which these gentlemen 
are going to defend to the high heavens, for some reason or other, is 
that in the contract, and here is a copy of the contract, it says, “‘ Dis- 
position of stores, deteriorated stores,” which means spoils, as well as 
shrinkers and flippers, it says nothing about cans dented in the ware- 
house, in their warehouse, or in the warehouse of the assembly plant. 
It says nothing about cans that are dented in transportation. It says 
nothing about the cans opened and eaten at the warehouse, but all 
these “spoils” will be held subject to the contractor’s orders when 
practicable for a period not to exceed 30 days after notice has been 
mailed to him. 

Here is a flock of charge-backs totaling several thousands of dollars, 
covering items like—here is one for beef and gravy, four cans spoiled 
or damaged, and the only chance we get to defend ourselves is that 
some fellow in the assembly plant sends us a photostatic copy of the 
whole list of goods that he has retained, and he says they are spoiled. 
I don’t know whether they are spoiled or not. They might have been 
damaged in transportation. 

Mind you, they buy these goods f. o. b. plant, they are not bought 
delivered, but buy them f. o. b. at the plant, so our responsibility 
ceases when they leave the plant. 

Senator Frrevson. Are they inspected then? 

Mr. Ansara. They are inspected at the plant. The inspector puts 
his stamp on the case, and we get an inspection certificate like this, 
that says: 

I certify that the items listed herein have been inspected by me or under my 


supervision. They conform to the contract and have been accepted as noted on 
the reverse side hereof. 
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Before we can get paid, we must have this inspection certificate, and 
to me our responsibility ceases— 

Senator Fereuson. When you get that. 

Mr. Ansara. That is right. 

But, to me, a month later, 2 or 3 or 4, maybe 6 months later, they 
will send us this photostatic copy signed by some inspector that you 
never saw in your life, and he says that they recommend that they be 
disposed of by burial or burning. 

Now, suppose we had trouble with the machiner y in the plant and 
were improperly sealing a can? 

Supposing some thing else went wrong, suppose the transportation 
company damaged some of these products? We get a charge-back all 
the way from $9 to $9,000, it is conceivable under this part of the 
specification that some fellow out here could send us a bill destroying 
900 cases of hamburgers, and he buried them. What chance do you 
have to defend yourself under those circumstances? 

It is in the contract, but it is also in the contract that we have a 
right to see them within 30 days after they send us the notice. All 
the notice says is that they destroyed them by burial or burning. 
You can’t burn many of these tin cans. I don’t know how they burn 
them, but at any rate, those are the things we are faced with. 

Here are some checks I have got to get squared away by somebody 
in authority. You can’t find anybody who wants to take the au- 
thority to do that. 

Now, another thing is, a deduction will be made for a shortage in the 
car, for example. The inspector is there, he counts the stock, makes 
out an inspection report 

Senator Furauson. At the time it is shipped? 

Mr. Ansara. At the time it is shipped, and if he doesn’t count the 
cases, he has no right to make out an inspection report because we get 
paid on the basis of this report. They will deny that he counts them. 

Senator GitLerte. Is your contract subject to future inspection; 
does it read that way? 

Mr. Ansara. It has this recovery program which mentions that 
when the goods are found to be spoiled, and so forth, which is con- 
ceivable, because we have that even in our civilian lines—— 

Senator GitLterte. Your contract calls for rejections on that basis? 

Mr. Ansara. That is right, but we should see the merchandise, we 
should see what it looks like. They should not bury it and throw it 
away and charge us back for it and dare us to do something about it. 
They dare us to do something about it. 

I want this letter in there we sent to the Secretary of the Army, 
protesting, but nothing ever happened, we never even got an acknowl- 
edgement of the letter [passing document to Senator Ferguson]. 

Senator Fereuson. When was this written, December 2, 1952? 

Mr. AnsaRA. Yes, sir. 

(The letter referred to will be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Ansara. Now, it seems to me we should have some control. 
They sign a receipt for the goods and virtually the goods are sold 
f. o. b. the plant, and they haven’t the authority to charge us back. 
Under these circumstances, they could charge us back for $9,000 out of 
a $10,000 car of goods, if they wanted to, and we haven’t a right to do 
anything but to protest it, as we are protesting here. 
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One other matter that I alluded to the other day, Mr. Chairman, is 
this moisture in cornedbeef hash, which has never been straightened 
out. I wanted to get it straight, and wanted to get some facts on 
paper. 

Here isaletter we wrote, where they rejected cornedbeef hash because 
it was 74.6 and 74.7 moisture. We took samples of the same lot and 
sent them to Curtin and Tompkins, considered the top analysts 
along that line on the west coast. Their certificates have been upheld 
in our courts all over the coast, and they are recognized as authorities 
in that field, and they have been in lots of arbitrations, and they checked 
and arrived at figures of 69, and one at 68.7. 

Senator Frereuson. I will receive that and make it a part of the 
record. 

(The report of analyses will be found in the files of the subcom- 
mittee.) 

The testimony showed the other day that the Government places 
the moisture at 70 percent, with a 2 percent allowance. 

Mr. AnsarRA. 2 percent allowed, it may vary between 68 and 70. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, so it runs, if it runs over 70 or below 68 

Senator Gitterre. There is that much tolerance in it? 

Mr. Ansara. That is only 2 percent, and it may vary in the car- 
cass, different carcasses vary. 

Senator Fercuson. To civilians, what is your percentage? 

Mr. Ansara. There is no percentage there, Mr. Chairman. The 
Bureau of Animal Industry sets no percentage. You are supposed 
to put in a fixed amount of meat, put in a fixed amount of potatoes, 
and they don’t tell you what moisture you have to come out with in 
the product. They try to check it carefully, and we, along with all 
plants that operate under the Bureau of Animal Industry inspection, 
have been fairly consistent in our moisture, because we naturally 
are interested in producing a good civilian product. We want the 
customers to come back and buy them again, but this insistence on 
2 percentage points just makes the thing so much different than 
anything you can buy in the open market, and here is the worst 
part of that whole deal, that either the goods are costing the taxpayers 
too much money, or they cost the contractor too much money— 
indirectly, it is added to the cost of the product. 

You would think the Army could buy good civilian products, 
especially their food products, from good standard plants that operate 
under the Bureau of Animal Industry. that have something in the 
quality line to offer them, and that should be sufficient. 

Every one of their cans is special. The lacquer is special, the box 
is special, they even had cans packed 18 cans to a case when, at no 
time in the history of the country, have cans ever been packed 18 
cans to the case. They will have an answer for it, as they have an 
answer for everything, but the answer is that you are buying special 
merchandise, the contractor is stuck with special supplies he has got to 
buy, he has got to buy them specially for them, and if he has any 
overruns or if he has anything left over, he can’t use them under 
any circumstances. 

Senator Fercuson. Would you have to make special boxes in which 
to put 18 cans in a box? 

Mr. AnsARA. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
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Generally you buy 12 cans to a case, or 24 cans to a case, or 48 cans 
toa case. But they must have 18. 

They must have a 34-ounce can, when the industry has had a 
30-ounce can for years. 

They later changed it, but it just wears the contractor out to get 
them to make any changes. 

The Army, for one thing, will never give up anything that they 
hang onto, like the Veterinary Corps, if you please. That is only 
hanging on because of the old horse-drawn days. It hasn’t any basis 
today, when you have such inspections under Federal control, paid for 
by Federal funds, and why set up this other superimposed group of 
inspectors? 

They are fine people, at least the top part of it is, but it has no 
place in the sun. 

Senator Ferauson. On these various products you make, are any 
of them standard that you sell to the consumer? 

Mr. Ansara. Mr. Chairman, not a one is standard. 

Senator Ferguson. Not a one? 

Mr. Ansara. Not a one. Every single product that they have 
asked for has been a special product, packed specially for them, and 
what difference does it make if they send them down here to Balti- 
more, and then out to the soldier in camp, to Baltimore or at San 
Luis Obispo, Calif.—what has to be special about it? 

Senator Fereuson. You told us the other day about the meat balls 
and spaghetti with sugar in them. 

Mr. Ansara. They passed that by. 

Senator Fere@uson. Have you eaten them? 

Mr. Ansara. Yes, sir; 1 have. It isn’t a good product at all. 

Senator Fmrcuson. Do you think that the American public would 
eat it, if they were not in cans? 

Mr. Ansara. They may. I don’t know. They will eat them, the 
soldiers will eat them, because that’s all they have to eat part of the 
time; but there is no need adding to the cost, no need making the thing 
cost the taxpayers entirely more money than it should cost. 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you deeply for the privilege of appearing 
before you. You have opened up a forum to the little contractor, 
and before I came here, friends of mine said to me, ‘Well, if you are 
out there to fight an octopus, there isn’t a chance, it’s like fighting 
city hall in the old days. You haven’t got a chance to get anything 
done, you are trying to fight the Army.” 

Now, the Army, frankly, gentlemen, is not new to us. We have 
been doing business with them for many years. We have sold goods 
to them for many years. 

In the old days, we didn’t have this great group here which is 
growing and growing, it wasn’t too bad to do » en with them, 
ut they will justify everything. I will say that they have expended 
thousands of dollars here this week to bring men from San Francisco, 
to bring men from Chicago, from the State of Washington, you have 
8 or 10 lined up here, top brass that could be doing something else 
more constructive, instead of costing the taxpayers what—four or five 
thousand dollars to fly them in from all parts of the country. 

It is high time the small-business man had his voice heard, and I am 
very, very grateful to you gentlemen for the actual opportunity you 
have given me to be heard. 
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Senator Fmrcuson. You came here from San Francisco? 

Mr. Ansara. I have been here 5 weeks, Mr. Chairman, until I am 
worn out. I am going home a disillusioned, beaten, completely and 
thoroughly- 

Senator Frereuson. We don’t want you to feel that way. 

Mr. Ansara. But I feel this, that righteousness will prevail. I was 
brought up by the teachings of the Good Book, and I am going to go 
home by the teachings of the Good Book. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you now had a full hearing before this 
committee? 

Mr. Ansara. I will say we have, and I think you have been exceed- 
ingly cordial. You have been exceedingly fair, and it is only too bad 
that other small-business men don’t come here and put in their 
appearance. 

They are still home, one has ulcers, another feels that he has high 
blood pressure, and that you are fighting city hall, that you had 
better stay home, because you will never accomplish anything. 

I am going away knowing something will be accomplished, but I am 
a licked man in the process. 

Senator Ferauson. What do you mean, you are licked? Won’t 
you get any more orders? 

Mr. Ansara. We won’t, you can be sure of that. You can be very 
sure of that. I will make that definite. 

Senator Ferauson. Are you going to bid? 

Mr. Ansara. We may or may not, it just depends. 

Senator Ferauson. But if you bid, let the committee know how 
you make out. 

Mr. Ansara. I most assuredly will, and I will send you all the facts. 

I say this, a small-business man who isn’t trained to do the kind 
of thing that he wants to do, comes here in awe, he comes here com- 
pletely at sea. 

The other day I was awe stricken when I walked into this room and 
found all of these men from San Francisco, and that is a distance of 
3,000 or 3,500 miles. Two men flew out here, a colonel, if you please, 
a major, if you please, and we could have settled these problems at 
the lower level and gotten them settled, and it would have been 
all right. 

Senator GILLETre. You say you have been here for 5 weeks, but 
you have not been waiting for action by this committee all that 
time, have you? 

Mr. Ansara. No, Senator. I have been running around, chasing 
down leads, trying to get some of these things together, and I could 
have gone home earlier. 

Senator GILLETTE. You mean, in the Army agencies? 

Mr. Ansara. I found out that the meeting was to go ahead on 
May 4, your first meeting, and I could have gone home probably 
a week or two ago, but I would have had to come back, so I stayed, 
as long as I was here. 

Senator Gitutetre. Nobody paid your expenses? 

Mr. Ansara. No one has paid any of my expenses. 

Senator GiLLeTTe. Excepting yourself. 

Mr. Ansara. That is right, and this is a small business. We have 
never borrowed a dollar from the Government. We haven’t any 
great capital, and if there ever was a small business that is being 
kicked around, our little institution is being kicked around. 
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Just yesterday a friend of mine, in one of the large associations 
here in Washington, said, ““Do you mean to tell me a little pipsqueak 
like you is taking on the Army?” 

[ didn’t know anything about taking on the Army; I only know 
righteousness has to prevail, and if you have a story, if you have a 
case, you have to make it known. 

Again, I am very grateful, believe me, gentlemen, from the bottom 
of my heart, that lam going home to tell my people—if I have to get a 
soapbox, somebody will hear my story—but I will let the small people 
and small-business men know that there is a forum where he can 
tell his story and get a hearing. 
Thank you again, gentlemen. 


TESTIMONY OF PALMER E, KOENIG, TECHNICAL DIRECTOR, 
ARMAMENT LABORATORY, WRIGHT AIR DEVELOPMENT CEN- 
TER; JOHN CANFIELD, CHIEF, GUN SECTION, WEAPONS AND 
ACCESSORIES BRANCH; GEORGE E. STOLL, PROJECT ENGI- 
NEER, GUN SECTION, WEAPONS AND ACCESSORIES BRANCH; 
COL. E. H. WILSON, CHIEF, ELECTRONICS BRANCH, PRO- 
CUREMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND; W. C. 
NEARING, CHIEF, ELECTRONICS BRANCH, ARMAMENT SECTION ; 
PORTER P. WALTON, CONTRACT SPECIALIST, ELECTRONICS 
BRANCH, ARMAMENT SECTION; ROBERT BECK, CONTRACTING 
OFFICER, ARMAMENT SECTION, ELECTRONICS BRANCH, PRO- 
CUREMENT DIVISION, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION, AMC; CLIFFORD LYDIARD, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
PRODUCTION SERVICES SECTION, NEW YORK REGIONAL OFFICE, 
EASTERN AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT, NEW YORK CITY; 
LT. COL. CLETUS POTTEBAUM, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE ENGI- 
NEERING DIVISION, WARNER ROBINS AIR MATERIAL AREA, 
WARNER ROBINS, GA.; COL. BRUCE HOLLOWAY, HEADQUAR- 

TERS, USAF; AND ROBERT L. SMITH, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 

HENRY L. SCHROEDER, CHIEF ENGINEER, BOBRICH PRODUCTS 

CO., BEACON, N. Y. 


Senator Fereuson. I understand Mr. Koenig is to make the open- 
ing statement on this matter. 

Now, I will ask all of you gentlemen to raise your right hands and 
be sworn, all witnesses are to be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear in the matter now pending before the com- 
mittee, that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

(Those present answered in the affirmative.) 

Senator Fereuson. I think the last witness ought to be told that 
he may remain to hear what the military authorities say about the 
matter. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Fereuson. I am advised that he left the room but will 
be back. 
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Will you gentlemen identify yourselves to the stenographer here, 
so that he may get a chart of you, and your names will appear in the 
record. 

Mr. Kornic. My name is Palmer E. Koenig. I am technical 
director, armament laboratory, Wright Air Development Center. 


Senator Frreuson. If you have a rank or civil-service status, let us 
know. 


Mr. Koernrae. Civil service. 

Mr. Lyprarp. I am Clifford Lydiard, assistant chief, production 
services section, New York regional office, eastern air procurement 
district—civil service. 

Mr. Canrie_p. I am John Canfield, Chief, Gun Section, Weapons 
and Accessories Branch, WADC, civilian. 

Mr. Beck. I am Robert Beck, contracting officer, AMC, Procure- 
ment Division. 

Mr. Wauton. I am Porter P. Walton, contract specialist, civilian, 
AMC, Procurement Division. 

Colonel Witson. Col. E. H. Wilson, Chief, Electronics Branch, 
Procurement Division, AMC, 

Mr. Nearina. Willard C. Nearing, Chief of the Armament Sec- 
tion, Electronics Branch, Procurement Division, AMC. 

Senator Fercuson. You are a civilian? 

Mr. NearING. I am a civilian, yes, sir. 

Colonel Porresaum. Lt. Col. Cletus Pottebaum, Chief, Mainte- 
nance Engineering Division, Warner Robins Air Materiel Area. 

Senator Grtterre. There is one gentleman there—what is your 
name? 

Mr. Srouu. George Stoll, project engineer, WADC. 

Senator Fercuson. Did the colonel in the Air Force give us his 
name and title? 

Colonel Hottoway. Col. Bruce Holloway, Deputy Director, Re- 
search and Development Headquarters, USAF; and 

Mr. Robert L. Smith, vice president, and Mr. Henry L. Schroeder, 
chief engineer, Bobrich Products Co., Beacon, N. Y. 

Senator Frreuson. Gentlemen, I have here an exhibit that has 
been putin therecord.! Itisa heater for a machinegun in an airplane. 

Who is going to tell us who designed it? 

Mr. Kognte. I will, sir. 

This heater has a rather old history, as armament items go in the 
Air Force. It was designed about 10 years ago, back during World 
War II, by the H. & A. Manufacturing Co., Binghampton, N. Y. 
The project engineer in the armament laboratory at that time was a 
civilian by the name of Wayne Bowles, who is no longer with the 
laboratory. He was monitoring the development which was per 
formed by industry for us, as are most of the developments that the 
Air Force obtains, in the time period 

Senator Fercuson. Does the Air Force have an engineering de- 
partment that designs things of this nature, or, as you say, are most 
of them made by civilians? 

Mr. Korntre. Most of our products are made for us by civilian 
industry, research organizations or manufacturing organizations. 

The engineering department, the same armament laboratory was 
responsible for this item, and they take requirements as established 


1 Retained in committee file. 
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either by the using agencies, say, Strategic Air Command, or Tactical 
Air Command, and so forth, and cleared by the Requirements Division 
of the Headquarters, and translates these into performance and 
environmental form, fit, weight limitations, and so forth, specifications 
which are then given to industry to develop an item which will meet 
the service needs. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, the service determines that they 
need, they need something to heat up this part of a machinegun. 

Mr. Koente. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And then they come to your department? 

Mr. Koenic. That is right. 

Senator Frereuson. And say, in effect, what they desire to be done? 

Mr. Kornte. That is right. 

Senator Frereuson. And then you start in to get a civilian, if pos- 
sible, to do that particular job? 

Mr. Kornte. That is correct. 

Senator Fereuson. And this heater, it started about 10 years ago? 

Mr. Koenia. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And you went out and had a designer do it? 

Mr. Kornia. That is correct. 

Senator Fereuson. And have you been using this design for 
10 years? 

Mr. Koentc. That is correct. The original designer, H. & A. 
Manufacturmg Co., went into production on this item in May of 1944, 
and 4 other suppliers in addition thereto, exclusive of the present sup- 
plier, the Bobrich Co., made approximately 400,000 of these in the 
period prior to the entry into the picture of the Bobrich Co. 

Senator Fereuson. Now, if the thing does not work, you get com- 
plaints from your services? 

Mr. Kornta. That is correct? 

Senator Fercuson. How does that come in, what are they called, 
and where do they come from, and to whom do they come? 

Mr. Kornia. There are two basic features; first, let’s take that. 

We have essentially two types of feedback into the Air Research 
and Development Command to tell us how well we did in satisfying 
the requirements stated by headquarters. 

The first of these occurs immediately after the newly developed 
item is delivered to us, and we have conducted our own engineering 
tests to determine the compliance to the specifications. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Now, can we put it this way, that when you get a design, your 
office or some office connected with you goes over it from an engineer- 
ing viewpoint to determine whether or not this thing to be manu- 
factured does what the services asked to have done? 

Mr. Koenre. That is right. 

Senator Fereuson. And then you do require them to produce a 
pilot model, or whatever you want to call it, a model, and they send 
that in for you to test? 

Mr. Koenta. We call this a first article inspection. 

Senator Fereuson. First article inspection? 

Mr. Koenrea. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And you determine then whether or not it is 
going to work? 
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Mr. Koente. From an engineering point of view only. 

The Air Proving Ground Command is a separate command, re- 
porting directly to Headquarters, USAF, who then test these things 
when they first come in to the service. 

Senator Ferauson. They take that first article, pilot article, and 
give it a test? 

Mr. Koenta. They would obtain—— 

Senator Ferauson. You did it from an engineering viewpoint? 

Mr. Kogntc. We did it from that, and they do it, they look at it 
from the operational suitability point of view. They do it, and in 
the case of an item such as this, they receive an early model of it, 
and place it in an aircraft in which such an item would be installed, 
and they would test the entire airplane, including all of its equipment, 
for its operational suitability. They are finding things that are 
unsatisfactory from their point of view, from the service point of 
view, service use, and they send them back to us so that we can take 
the necessary corrective action. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, up until that date, up until they actually 
take this plane with one of these on it, none are manufactured; or 
do you go ahead and manufacture and take the chance it won’t be 
any good? 

Mr. Kogrnic. We quite frequently have to release the manufac- 
turer immediately after the completion of the engineering test, and 
prior to the completion of the operational suitability test. 

Senator Fercuson. Isn’t that a rather dangerous course? Might 
you not have large losses under that kind of practice? 

Mr. Korntc. No. If the engineering tests are proper, if the 
original specifications have been adequate, you can pretty well 
predict what the findings of the Proving Ground Command will be 
when they finally conduct their tests. The reason we put these 
things, all these things in series, the time required would be so long 
that air weapons systems would tend to be obsolete by the time you 
could get them into service use. 

Senator Ferevuson. Why couldn’t there by some physical test 
without just an engineering test, when you w ould test this from an 
engineering viewpoint—would you put an electric current on it? 

Mr. Kornte. Yes, sir; we would put it on a gun and actually fire 
the gun. We would try to simulate, as near as possible, as well as 
you can in the laboratory, the conditions under which this item will 
»e used in service aircraft. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, you actually make a physical 
test? 

Mr. Koenta. Yes, sir; it was an engineering test. I was trying to 
distinguish the difference in the responsibility of the Air Research and 
Development Command and the Air Proving Ground Command. 
One is a purely research and development mission, and the other is an 
independent agency to pass judgment on it, the thesis being that the 
engineer who designed it would be too enthusiastic to render impartial 
judgment of it. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, have you got the test, what was the name 
of the company—— 

Mr. Koernra. The Bobrich. 
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Senator Ferauson. Have you got the test, the laboratory test or 
engineering test made of this article as manufactured by the Bobrich 
Co.? 

Mr. Koenre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What does this show? Will you let us have it? 

Mr. Konnia. There were several samples tested. The first of 
these—— 

Senator Ferecuson. What was the day of the test, or the date? 

Mr. Kornia. The date of our written report to the Procurement 
Division relative to the conclusions of the test is dated May 31, 1951. 
The test must have been initiated a week or two prior to that. 

Senator Grutetre. May I ask a question? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes, sir. 

Senator GitteTtTs. The test of what? 

Mr. Kornia. Of the physical samples submitted by the company, 
the contractor. 

Senator GitueTTe. This company? 

Mr. Koxrnie. Yes, sir. 

Do you want the test data on the item from the earlier manufac- 
turer? 

Senator Gituerre. That, of course, is up to the chairman. What 
I am interested in is: At what point does this go into production? 

Mr. Kornic, After we have given full approval. 

Senator GitteTre. Didn’t you say a while ago that some company 
had manufactured 400,000 of these? 

Mr. Kognta. That is right. 

Senator GitteTtre. That was after the research and development 
had reached a point where it was approved? 

Mr. Koenia. That is right. 

Senator Gituerre. In other words, you had passed it to the procure- 
ment department, the procurement department was entering into 
contractual relations with manufacturers—— 

Mr. Koeniae. That is right. 

Senator GitLetre, And that brings it up to the point the chairman 
asked, when this company, the Bobrich Co., had been contacted with 
reference to producing this article. It was an approved article, the 
research and development had passed, and it had reached the final 
stage, and it is going into production; is that right? 

Mr. Kormnia. Yes, sir, but each time you bring a new source into 
the manufacture, even of a proven, a previously proven item, there 
are manufacturing problems, and you have to test a sample to make 
sure that the item is acceptable and is similar to the previous item. 

Senator Grutetre. Let me interrupt you there. 

That was the point that I wanted to develop. This has reached a 
point in the research and development where it can be approved as 
an article that fills a need. 

Mr. Koenra. That is right. 

Senator Gittetre. From that, there are specifications prepared? 

Mr. Koenia. In fact, the specifications are prepared prior to even 
going out on the development. 

Senator Gituetre. All right. 

Mr. KoenrcG. In other words, when the procurement people 
negotiated a contract with the Bobrich Co. to build them, they had 
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a specification from us to use as a basis for procurement, this specifi- 
cation having, with minor modifications, gone all the way back to 
the 1944 period. 

Senator Grtterre. That is the point I am trying to develop. 

After it has been approved, up through the line, and specifications 
drawn, specifications are presented to a manufacturer, and then the 
question is whether the manufacturer complies with the specifications, 
and not whether there are some bugs in the article itself, the exact 
article. 

Mr. Koenic. That is right. 

Senator Gitterre. There, that is the only question, if I understand 
you correctly. 

Mr. Kognia. Perhaps this answers your question, if I understand 
you properly, sir. 

The type of specification we issue, say, to this or on this particular 
item, is not a detailed design specification, it does not tell him in 
detail how he shall make it. It tells him what the form and fit must 
be, since we have a very limited space to install this, so we must give 
him some guide there. 

It tells him how much heat this device must be capable of generating, 
and in this instance, 100 watts, plus or minus 5 watts. Initially, we 
do not, or did not, but presently we do specify certain AM specifica- 
tions with regard to the external cable which goes from the gun to the 
source of electrical power. ‘This is necessary because of the extremely 
low temperatures encountered in the aircraft, away from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the gun itself, the gun heated. So, the details of how 
he brings those leads into the heating element, or its internal construc- 
tion of the heating element, is left to his own initiative. All we are 
interested in is that it meets the specification. 

Now, with regard to performance and safety features, it must 
generate the required amount of heat to keep the gun in an operable 
condition, but how he puts it together on the inside is entirely his 
concern. 

Senator Grtuerte. His specifications are general, then? 

Mr. Koenta. Yes, sir, they are what we call performance type, as 
distinguished from detailed design type specifications. 

Senator Fereuson. Then, he may go to all that work, and get one 
you just don’t like, you might not just like what he has done. 

Mr. Koenia. It may fail on test, as is actually the case history on 
this, the first two or three samples submitted were rejected for one 
little detail or another, and finally he was able to get one that satisfied 
us completely. 

Mr. Smiru, None were rejected for anything that has to do with 
this testimony, though, they were never rejected for the still-air test. 

Senator Frereuson. Doesn’t that put a small manufacturer at a 
great disadvantage? He makes a design, he does what you want done, 
and then you can turn him down because you just don’t like the way 
he did it, when your specifications are general. 

Mr. Koenie. He hasn’t manufactured any, he has just one 

Senator Ferguson. No, but he has gone to the expense of making 
a pilot model. 

Mr. CanrreLp. We make available, in cases like these, or like this, 
samples of the products of previous manufacturers. If a new heater 
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manufacturer comes in, we will give him samples of the old heaters 
and he can see just what features they have. 

Mr. Kornta. He can copy it inate, if he desires 

Senator Fereuson. Look at this one; would you know who manu- 

actured this one [extending object]? 

Colonel Wrison. There is a name plate on it. 

Senator Fereuson. I see ““B. P. C.” on it. 

Colonel Wixson. I think if you turn it over, there is a nameplate 

n there. 

Mr. Smrru. That is our heater, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. I am unable to read the name on it—‘‘Bobrich 
Products Company.” 

You gentlemen don’t happen to have one by the previous manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. Strouu. No, sir. 

Mr. Kogntc. Don’t you have one of the previous ones? 

Senator FerGuson. Senator Gillette, had you finished? 

Senator GiuuerTe. Yes. 

Senator Frreuson. We are getting up to the point that this 
received a still-air—I might not be correct on these tests, and so forth, 
but a still-air test. 

What did the specifications say about that? 

Mr. Kornta. Let me read it direct from the specifications. 

Senator Fereuson. He was to make an article that had a still-air 
test of what? 

Mr. Koernra. This section of the specifications is labeled ‘Pre- 
production test,”’ 

Then, it says: 

Three heaters as specified in the contract will be tested for design approval by 
the procuring agency. 

That is the Air Force. 

Senator Frreuson. Now, when you say “design approval,” you 
have the right to reject any bids on design approval that you don’t 
like his design, even though he does the same job you asked him to do? 

Mr. Canrrexp. I don’t think so 

Senator Fercuson. He just said that. 

Mr. Canrietp. He must meet the specifications, and then we have 
no way of rejecting it. 

Mr. Koenre. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. I thought you said the design—— 

Mr. Koente (reading): 

Three heaters as specified in the contract will be tested for design approval. 


That means compliance to the specifications, the instrument used 
for procurement. 
The pre-production test shall consist of the test described— 





and then it goes on to describe the test. 
We have a 10,000 round minimum vibration test, where they fire 
10,000 rounds in the range, with the heater mounted to the gun as it 
is actually used under operational conditions, and with the heater 
current applied just as it would be in the air. 
Senator Fereuson. What is the still-air test? 
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Mr. Koenre. The still-air test is: 


The heater shall be operated for a period of 2 hours on 28 volts at a temperature 
of 70 to 80 degrees, recom temperature, in still air. The heater shall not be attached 
to the gun or test block and shall not be damaged as a result of this test. 

Now, this wording is perhaps a little ambiguous in that it fails to 
convey the intent of this section of the specification. 

Senator Ferauson. Why would you allow an ambiguity or an 
ambiguous sentence to be in specifications for that length of time? 

Mr. Koenia. It has never been a cause of major concern before, 
Senator, and where you have hundreds and hundreds of spec ifications 
to try and keep current, unless an issue is made of it 

Senator Fereuson. Did you still-air test this one? 

Mr. Koenra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. What did you find? 

Mr. Kogrnia. It passed the requirement of the specifications. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, the manufacturer says it is impossible, it 
won’t pass the test. 

Mr. Kornia. Our test results show that, and we so indicated to 
the Procurement Division that this item, when subjected to our test, 
operated for 2 hours and 30 minutes before it failed. 

The purpose of this paragraph of this section is a flight safety item 
and has nothing to do with the heater, except that in the event that 
some stupid maintenance man left it off of the gun with the current 
on, and forgot to turn the separate switch w hich is provided in the 
aircraft installation, this would not get so hot as to result in starting 
a fire on the airplane. 

It is not intended that the heater should still be operable after it 
has been so abused; in fact, we sent warnings out that in the event 
this is left out in the still air and operated for any great period of time, 
the heater should be replaced, because it is no longer suitable for use, 
it is purely a flight safety matter. 

Senator Fmrcuson. He says this is one of the machines, as I under- 
stood it. 

Mr. Suir. I am sorry, sir; I didn’t hear that. 

Senator Furauson. Is this the machine they sent back, this article 
that was tested by the Government and sent back? 

Mr. Sarr. I prefer to have my chief engineer look at it to identify 
it, sir. 

Senator Fureuson. This is an unusual case, this is where the manu- 
facturer claims that the article cannot be used, not where the military 
claims it; the military claims it can be used, and the manufacturer 
says it is impossible. 

Mr. Kounia. I appreciate that. 

We have, sir; the object in many of these tests—— 

Mr. ScurorepErR. These are heaters we ran in our plant on a parallel 
test. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you have any of the ones that they tested? 

Mr. Scuroupsr. Not available to introduce as evidence. 

Mr. Kornia. I would expect their findings to be roughly the same 
as ours, in still air. 

Senator Fmrauson. They tested them, and would you look at these 
two—— 

Colonel Witson. Here is another one (producing gun heater). 
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This is by the Roberts Numbering Machine Co. You asked to 
see another one. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes; I wanted to. 

Did you look at those two items? 

Mr. Koernra. I looked at the one we tested. 

Senator Ferauson. The ones I handed you? 

Mr. Kornia. Yes, sir. You can tell from the discoloration they 
have been subjected to the free-air test. 

Items submitted for tests are frequently tested to destruction. 

Senator Frercuson. Looking at those two articles, would you say 
they passe d the t test ? 

Mr. Koenta. I couldn’t tell by looking at them. I see—I would 
say that they would no longer be suitable for operational use in air- 
craft, and it is not intended that any item which is subjected to this 
specific test be suitable for use in an aircraft. 

Senator Frreuson. Suppose a man in an aircraft left this on. 
Isn’t that the purpose of the test? Why do you have the still-air test? 
Isn’t it so that if in battle or in flight they forget to take it off, that 
there will be no harm done; isn’t that the reason of the still-air test? 
Otherwise what do you want it for? 

Mr. Kornia. As long as this is mounted on the gun, the way it is 
intended to be used, you can have this heater on and maintenance 
data we have shows that you don’t have an undue rate of failure of 
these items, they give very satisfactory results in service use. 

Failure does occur if it is left, removed from the gun and the current 
left on, and it remains in free air for an extended period of time, and 
we have issued warnings to the people in the field that they can expect 
this. 

Senator Ferguson. Look at the wiring where it is burned off. 

Mr. Kognia. I noticed that. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, would you say those were satisfactory? 

Mr. Kornia. Not these, but they don’t get this way during the 
nominal life of this item when it is left on the gun. 

Mr. Scproreper. May I say something? 

Senator Ferauson. | don’t believe you have been sworn prior to 
this time. 

Will you raise your right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear in the matter now pending before the 
committee you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Scoroeper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. What is your full name? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Henry L. Schroeder, chief engineer, Bobrich 
Products Corp. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you ever been in a military plane? 

Mr. Scuroeper. I was, in World War II, nose gunner on a B-24. 

Senator Fereuson. An actual gunner? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. So you have seen these products before? 

Mr. Scuroeper. No, sir; | might say we never had the opportunity 
to use them. 

Senator Ferauson. How did you heat the guns? 

Mr. Scuroreper. We didn’t, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. You didn’t? 
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Mr. Scuroeper. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. That was in World War II? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferecuson. What altitude would you be flying at? 

Mr. Scuroepsrr. An average altitude would be about 20,000 feet, 
sir. 

Senator Ferauson. That had a very cold temperature at times, 
did it not? 

Mr. ScuroepeErR. Sometimes it would be minus 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

Senator Fercuson. But you didn’t use heaters? 

Mr. ScurogepeEr. No, sir; we did not. 

Senator Fercuson. All right. Now you wanted to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Scuroeper. Yes, sir. I would just like to qualify one of these 
samples that I have here. I have tested it on a test block which, 
according to the specifications, states the test block is a large mass of 
metal which simulates a machine gun so that we can measure the 
temperature rise that may be expected on a machine gun. 

We have run one of these particular samples on a 200-hour-life test, 
which we do on our electric blankets quite often, and the sample that 
has gone through the 200-hour-life test, it appeared to me to be the 
exact same as the 2-hour still-air test, they showed the same, so in 
other words, I would say that after a 200-hour life or 200-hour—— 

Senator Fercuson. Use? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Flight-time use, the heater would be damaged just 
as much as it is on a still-air test. 

Mr. Kornta. Mr. Chairman, we have with us Colonel Pottebaum, 
of the Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, and Warner Robins is 
responsible tor maintenance and collection of unsatisfactory reports 
from all areas of the using agencies of the air. 

Senator Fercuson. When you tested this in still air and sent it 
back to the Bobrich Co., did they make any objection or raise any 
question on it? Did they write you a letter and notify you that in 
their opinion your test was not proper and that this machine would 
not do what you said it would do? 

Mr. Koenta. I think they did. 

Senator Fercuson. They did? 

Mr. Koentia. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. That was an unusual thing. 

Mr. Koentia. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. For a manufacturer to write the Army and tell 
them that there must be something wrong, that these tests they made 
were not ones that they could agree with, that the machine would not 
do what the test said it would do; isn’t that what they said? 

Mr. Koenie. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Fercuson. What did the Air Corps do about that, when 
the manufacturer notified you that the machine would not do what 
you say it will do, in your own testing laboratory? 

Mr. Kornic. I mentioned earlier, sir, that we had some four- 
hundred-thousand-odd prior items which had seen service use, and 
these items, it was necessary for us to grant a waiver to the manu- 
facturers on that section of the specification, because none of them 
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were able to operate in still air for more than 45 minutes before failure 
occurred. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Mr. Kornie. This manufacturer’s product, on the other hand, as 
I stated earlier, operated 2% hours before failure occurred, which is 
30 minutes longer than the specifications required. 

Senator Fereuson. Now, you had a specification, and you had 
four-hundred-thousand-odd articles made under it; you waived the 
specification because the article would not live up to it, but yet when 
you sent it out to have a new model made, and a new manufacturer, 
you kept the old wording of the specification; is that right? 

Mr. Kornia. Well, we would still like to have—— 

Senator Fmrcuson. Tell me whether that is what you did. 

Mr. Kornte. Well, the wording is still the same as it has been. 

Senator Fercuson. Identical. In other words, you had a waiver 
on 400,000; then you sent it out to a small manufacturer to make up 
a model, and you used the specification that you knew could not be 
made. 

Mr. Kornia. We didn’t know it couldn’t be made, it just hadn’t 
been met. 

Senator Frereuson. It hadn’t been met in 400,000, and you had 
accepted it; is that right? 

Mr. CanFreLp. Pardon me. 

I believe, according to our records, we only have one record of a 
deviation granted, I am not familiar with the older days, but with a 
great number of—— 

Senator Frerauson. I only know what the witness told us, they had 
waived the specification. 

Mr. Canrietp. They did. 

Senator Fereuson. On the still test. 

Mr. Canrie.tp. That’s right. 

Senator Frereuson. Because it would only work 45 minutes and 
then burn out. 

Mr. Koernre. In examining our service records, the results in service 
use—it appeaved that this was adequate. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. Then why didn’t you change the 
specifications? Why did you tell this man that he had to make an 
article that would run—how many hours? 

Mr. Smrra. Two hours. 

Mr. Scuroever. Two hours. 

Senator Frrauson. When you knew that the other manufacturers 
had only run forty-some minutes and burned out. 

Mr. Koentia. I might relate how, in general—— 

Senator Fereuson. Then, when he comes back and tells you that 
this machine will not run 2 hours, and he knows it will not, and you 
tell him it is satisfactory, but yet, do you waive the specification? 

Mr. Kornre. It didn’t require a waiver. 

Senator Ferauson. Why not? He wasn’t meeting the specifica- 
tion to run 

Mr. Kornie. He was 

Mr. Smirn. I was not. 

Mr. Korenic. We were a responsible agent to determine whether 
the specification has or has not been complied with. 
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Mr, Somira. I would say that you are an irresponsible agency, by 
this performance. 

Senator Fereuson. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Situ. Sorry, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Here is what you do. You say that you are 
the one to determine whether or not he met the specification. 

Now, he says his own manufacturing didn’t meet it, he wrote you 
a letter and complained that your specification was requiring a 2-hour 
test, his machine would not meet it. 

You had tested it and came back and said it was satisfactory. 

Now, he says something is wrong, it won’t do what you say it will 
do. 

Mr. Konrnic. I would like to have Colonel Pottebaum give his 
record on this item. 

Senator Ferauson. Was that what happened? 

1 want to get the facts. 

Mr. Kornic. We do not deem it necessary to grant a deviation to 

specific paragraph which has been complied with by test results 
that we have made. 

Senator Gituerre. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 

Senator FerGuson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Do you think it proper to grant deviation to 
one manufacturer and not to another? 

Mr. CanFige.p. He passed this at the time, the other man failed in 
45minutes. The heater did not operate. This man’s heater operated 
2% hours. The deviation was not necessary because the spec ification 
said it would operate for 2 hours and he did. When a man’s heater 
operates for 40 or 45 minutes, it then becomes necessary to reject or 
to give a deviation. 

Senator Ferauson. But this manufacturer says it is impossible, 
that this machine will not run 2 hours; is that right? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Then, — 

Mr. Kornie. The sample submitted to us, or samples are different 
than those he used in his own test. 

Mr. Smirn. That is not correct. 

May I answer that? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. I would like to read a portion of a report which I 
submitted to this committee through Senator Ives, which has a direct 
bearing on this matter. 

It starts on page 1, and it is dated May 10, 1951: 

Mr. Schroeder wrote Mr. Hupp (who succeeded Mr. Bracht as buyer), summary 
of meeting which had been held between Mr. Canfield, engineer supervisor of the 
Armament Laboratory, and Captain Watkins, USAF, of Procurement Aero- 
nautical Equipment Section: ‘It is clearly understood between all parties con- 
cerned that we are not proceeding with this contract until subject specification 
has been clarified by Mr. Stoll, project engineer for this item. 

“The discrepancy which I have brought to your attention will be found in 
paragraph F—3e of specification MIL-H-6769, the last sentence of which reads 
as follows: ‘The heater shall not be attached to the gun or test block, and shall 
not be damaged as a result of this test.’ ” 

Senator GritteTre. What are you reading from? What is that? 

Mr. Smrrx. That is a document I submitted to this committee, sir. 

Senator Gittettr. Your own statement? 

Mr. Smita. My own statement. 
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Senator Ferguson. Which are your facts, and you have been 
sworn? 

Mr. Smita. Yes, sir. 

As you are well aware, when I inquired at the Armament Laboratory to de- 
termine what type of results they were getting with this test, the technician told 
us that they could not perform the test in this manner due to the fact that all the 
heaters burn up. Consequently, on their copy of specification MIL-H-6769 
they have revised the last sentence in paragraph F—3c to read: ‘‘The heater shall 
be attached to the gun or test block and shall not be damaged as a result of this 


; 


t.’ Notice that the word ‘‘not’’ between ‘“‘shall’’ and ‘‘be’”’ has been deleted , 
Now, I continue further: 


It is interesting to note that at a previous conference at Wright Field, Mr. 
Bracht showed Mr. Schroeder and myself a letter to the Procurement Section 


written 2 years previous, signed by Mr. Stoll, of the Engineering Section, request- 


ing that a manufacturer be allowed a deviation in paragraph F-3c. It is obvious 
that other people had this problem before us but that no action has ever been 
taken to settle this matter. 

Now, when this was called to Mr. Stoll’s attention by Mr. Schroeder, 
by telephone, Mr. Stoll was very much put out because of the fact 
we had found out that this test has actually been changed through 
no authorization of anybody. 

Now, when this was brought to the attention of Mr. Beck, the 
Contracting Officer, in a letter by Mr. Schroeder, Mr. Beck stated 
that a misunderstanding existed regarding the deletion of the word 
‘not” and he said: 

Satisfactory heaters which embodied this insulating block construction and 
which utilized the rubber cord as outlined in paragraph E-—9f of specification 
MIL—H-6769 have been used in the past (H. & A. Manufacturing Co. heater is 
an example). 

We had in our possession an H. & A. beater and it was tested in 
the Bobrich Laboratory, and it failed miserably. 

\ little while after that, an H. & A. heater was obtained by the 
laboratory at AMC, and they checked it and they found that Bobrich 
was correct, that the H. & A. heater did not pass the test as Mr. 
Beck’s letter stated it would. 

Senator FerGcuson. What is your name, again? 

Mr. CanFigeup. Canfield. 

Senator Fereuson. All right, Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Canrre.p. I don’t follow the theory here at all, where all these 
heaters did not pass the test, and he will admit they did not go 2 hours 
and operate with 28 volts supplied, for 2 hours, and his heater did 
that. 

Senator Ferauson. He said it would not, 

Mr. Smriru. Mr. Schroeder, answer that. 

Mr. Scurorper. I would like to straighten out one thing. 

As you stated before, Mr. Chairman, the specification is a general 
specification. This test has a sentence, the last sentence of which 
states: 


The heater shall not be damaged as a result of this test. 


I would like to know what these gentlemen consider damage, ana 
then we can get this matter straightened out. 

Mr. Kornte. The best thing to do is to clarify that from the record, 
which precedes by 2 years the entry of this company as a supplier. 

Senator Feraevson. Which company, Bobrich? 
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Mr. Koernie. Bobrich, yes, sir; showing the intent has not been just 
concocted, but it was that w ay all along. That has reference to another 
manufacturer’s item. This form from WADC to the Procurement 
Division is dated April 28, 1949, and the third paragraph of this says: 

The free-air test, paragraph F—3c, was included in the specification in order to 
protect against personnel error of failure to install the heaters on the gun while 
the electric current is on, since it appears that a substantial redesign of the present 
heater would be required to meet paragraph F-3c of the specification, and, since 
similar heaters were used throughout World War II without any reported trouble, 
it appears that it is advisable to grant a deviation to the McGrath-St. Paul Co. 
from the requirements of paragraph F-—3c of the subject specification. 

Senator Fereuson. Were you not taking big chances on making 
this alteration, if they did not connect it to the block, and it burned 
out? 

Mr. Kornta. No, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. I am wondering what would happen. 

Mr. Kornrc. You issue maintenance instructions, and they have 
technical orders on the airplanes, you instruct the people, when the 
electrical power has to be on, on the airplane, for working on the other 
equipment requiring it, and, at the same time, someone must work 
on the guns, and he should throw the switch which connects separately 
to the heater mounted on the gun, so as not to damage the heater. 

There are many such kinds of things in an aircraft that only training 
and proper maintenance procedures prevent damage of the equipment. 
You cannot make everything foolproof in the maintenance, it would 
be too costly, too expensive. 

Mr. Srouu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Suppose in this case you were allowing, or 
would have allowed these people to manufacture this, with this 
specification in existence, and you were replaced and somebody else 
came in, could he not have well said that this did not come up to the 
specification and therefore reject all of these heaters? 

Mr. Koenta. The project engineer-—— 

Senator Fereuson. What is the answer to that question? 

Mr. Kornte. I was going to say, the project engineer, who is the 
man that deals directly on these matters, does not make all these 
decisions himself; when it involves a major change of specifications, 
these things are reviewed by people up the line with a great deal 
more background and experience in these matters—the section chief 
gets into the act, the branch chief, and if it is a severe enough matter, 
I, as director, and my technical staff would become involved in it. 

In granting in 1949, this deviation— 

Senator Frercuson. Have you anbwered my question? Do you 
think you have answered my question? Do you know what the 
question is? 

Mr. Koenta. Perhaps I didn’t uaderstand it. 

Senator Fereuson. I will rephrase it, as near as I can. 

Suppose that with the specification reading as it did on this air 
test, still-air test, this man had manufactured a great number of 
these articles, or any number, and you were not any more in your 
present job and some ‘body else w as, after he had manufactured them, 
and somebody else had made the tests, and found that it did not come 
up to the specification, the United States Government could have 
rejected every one of his articles; is that not so? 

Mr. Canrreup. I don’t think so. 

Sentor Fercuson. Why not? 
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Mr. CanrreLp. The way the specification is written up on an item 
like this, it is what is called a preproduction sample, and that is the 
only time that it is submitted—— 

Senator Fmrauson. Suppose they have made a test, suppose they 
had found one of these in a plane that had burned up, and they attrib- 
uted it to this case? 

Mr. Kornta. They could not have- 

Senator Fmereuson. I am asking could they not have rejected all 
the articles because he did not live up to his specifications? 

Mr. Korntc. In theory, yes; in practice, never, because in a specific 
specification, sir, it is not an inviolate document, it is not a perfect 
instrument, we don’t consider it so. It is our best attempt in trying 
to cover the needs and performance requirements of operational usage. 

Senator Fereuson. Then why put in your specification more than 
you expect? 

Mr. Koenta. In general, we always sit down with the particular 
contractor who is developing the item or trying to manufacture the 
item, and review with him his problems or any of the matters that 
concern any specific paragraph or requirement of the specifications. 

These things are negotiated. This isn’t an unchangeable document. 
You change these things as you negotiate these, based on your ability 
to predict what the result will be when this item gets into service use. 

Senator Ferauson. How many bids did you have on this article? 

Mr. Kornra. I don’t know. This is a matter AMC would have to 
answer. 

Senator Fercuson. I am wondering how much favoritism can be 
played on a thing like that, if the specifications do not have to be 
met—met by one, not by another. 

Mr. Koernte. Colonel Wilson, would you tell how this item gets 
procured? 

Colonel Wixson. Sir, this is an advertised bid, and by that we 
mean it is not negotiated and it is limited to small business. 

Senator Frreuson. All right, small business comes in and gives 
you samples. 

Colonel Wiison. That is correct, sir. Now, say 4 or 5 small 
business firms, when actually in this instance there were quite a 
number of people or firms that were solicited to do the work, and 
they all had the specifications, they could all get samples before they 
submitted their bid, as to what the cost would be. 

Senator Fercuson. Here I am, a small manufacturer, let us say. 

Colonel Witson. Right. 

Senator Fercuson. I read the specifications, my engineer tells me, 
“You can’t make this, it is impossible to make this to meet this test 
without a thermostat,” and therefore I would not bid, I would say, 
“Well, I can’t meet a 2-hour test on still air.” 

Why do you keep it in the specification? 

Colonel Wiuson. I am trying to answer only as to how the procure- 
ment angle is handled. 

Senator Frereuson. Well, how would it be handled in that kind of 
a case? 

Colonel Wiitson. We would turn it over to the engineers, we have 
nothing to do with the technical side of how this thing is manufactured. 

Mr. Scurogeper. May I say something? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. ScuroepeEr. Could I have one of those heaters? 
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This whole issue is brought up by us, we are saying that the bare 
wires inside this unit are liable to cause a short circuit, and as a result 
we construe that as severe damage. 

This is a rubber cord. The only thing that happens in the still-air 
test is that the rubber burns off the wires. They cannot reject my 
heater for that test because in the specification they tell me to use a 
rubber cord set, and I would just like to bring that out. 

Senator Frrcuson. But what if it burns off and sets the airplane 
on fire? 

Mr. Scuroreper. That is what we have been complaining about, sir. 

Mr. Suiru. May I say this: If an aircraft should burn up, I would 
like to state it would be a long, long time before your office, sir, would 
say, “Yes, Mr. Smith, it is our office’s fault, my section’s fault, that 
this aircraft did burn up. I wouldn’t pass the buck to you”—not 
much. 

Mr. Kornic. Mr. Chairman, could I introduce the Air Force 
service records experience with this item? 

Senator Frerauson. I would like to have all of this. 

Mr. Kornia. We have had rougly 500,000 of these things, and we 
have had quite a bit of experience. 

Colonel Pottebaum, you are permitted to testify. 

Colonel Porrenaum. I must explain first our UR procedure. A 
“UR” is an unsatisfactory report, and our UR procedure in the Air 
Force is, knowing we have a progressive Air Force, knowing that we 
must put equipment into the field to do a particular mission, we have 
to get that report from the field. We are very dependent upon the 
individual in the field who uses this item to give us the difficulties. 

The unsatisfactory reports received from June of 1950 to March of 
1953 were submitted through the normal channels. We have known 
of none that were classified as emergencies by the using agencies. 

Normally, if an unsatisfactory condition develops that has any 
possibility of being classed as an emergency, we get it direct by TWX. 
All the UR’s received from our using organizations have been in a 
normal manner. 

To date, 20 UR’s have been received. The UR’s I speak of are 
those that are particularly concerned with the heating elements, and 
the connections thereto. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you got any of those reports with you? 

Colonel Porresaum. I do have the UR’s 

Senator Frreuson. File them with us. 

Colonel Porresaum. Of the 20 UR’s, 4 were received in 1950; 8, in 
1951; 10, in 1952; and thus far in 1953, 1. 

Of these 20 UR’s that were received, one covered a heater manu- 
factured by the Bobrich Manufacturing Co., which was submitted in 
July of last year. 


Five covered heaters manufactured by the Robert Numbering 
Manufacturing Co. ; 
Nine covered heaters manufactured by the H. & A. Manufacturing 
Co. 
Five covered heaters manufactured by the Hepner Manufacturing 
Co. 

As you will note, the H. & A. Manufacturing items had nine mal- 


functions, so action was taken to withdraw this manufactured item 
from use and use others. 
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Senator Fereuson. You turned that one down, that man, because 
there were nine complaints? 

Colonel Porrespaum. That is right. We didn’t turn the man 
down arte 

Senator Fereuson. What did you do? 

Mr. Kornnta. These were items going clear back to ’44 and 45, 
and we have considered their shelf lift » to be such, well, it is prac tically 
the same as with automobile tires, after a certain period of age has 
set in, they should be replaced with newer tires, and that is the 
reason instructions were issued to remove them. 

Colonel Porrmsaum. We directed the people in the field to refrain 
from using the H. & A. items. 

Colonel Witson. That contract has been completed. 

Senator Frreuson. All articles that he had manufactured were 
destroyed? 

Colonel PorrnBaum. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fnereuson. How many were there? 

Colonel Porrnsaum. Offhand, I don’t know, sir. 

Colonel Wiison. It was only those left in stock, because the cord, 
by reason of the fact that rubber left on a shelf too long will become 
brittle and therefore not usable, that was the reason those cords 
items were destroyed or they were told that they were to be destroyed 
because of the fact that the cord had not lasted. 

Senator Fmreuson. Could you have put new cords on them? 

Colonel Wiison. It could have been done, yes, sir, I believe. 

Colonel PorresBaum. I might answer, we don’t do any maintenance 
on them in the field; if it burns out, it is discarded just like a sparkplug, 
for instance. 

Mr. Smira. May I ask the colonel a question? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Mr. Smrru. Colonel, it is true that these heaters are expendable 
items and don’t cost too much and are not worthwhile to have main- 
tenance on them, I agree; but what happens to the pilot when he is 
airborne on a combat mission and he gets up into low temperatures 
and he needs an effective gun heater on his machine guns, on each one 
of them, to get a full firing pattern, and he finds one or more of them 
malfunctions and possibly a MIG gets on his tail? What happens 
then? He just has to wait until he comes down, and you fellows will 
have to give him a new one—and yet for $15 an entire aircraft, we 
can give you a heater which will give him many, many more hours 
of effective service life than this, and these fellows over here just are 
not interested, either in saving the Government money, because I 
happen to know that many, many more UR’s should have been made 
out even if they were not, and that the effective service life of the 
J—4 heater today is highly inadequate, and I have gotten that from 
people who use them, not “‘guys”’ who sit on the ground, and I am quite 
sure that if this committee wants to find people who have used these 
aircraft, they can, and that when they are put under oath, they will 
testify, even though they are not going to enjoy the facts. 

Senator Fereuson. Wouldn’t this also be true, if malfunction was 
the cause of the loss of a plane, you would not get an order back? 

Colonel Porrrsaum. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You say it wouldn’t? 
Colonel Porresaum. Let me hear that again, sir. 
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Senator Fercuson. I say, is it not a fact that if a malfunction did 
set the plane on fire, and he never got back, you certainly would not 
get one of those reports back. 

Colonel Porrenaum. That is right, and it takes time, it takes year 
to find out where the exact trouble may be; it is a series of events. 

Senator Frercuson. Therefore, when you have got an item like 
that, and you have such great difficulty with what causes fires in 
planes, and you know there are a lot, isn’t it unusual that you would 
take chances on an item like this? 

Colonel Porreraum. The chances are we use a circuit breaker in 
the event of a short to eliminate the possibilities of fire, and I might 
state that 

Senator Ferguson. Do you say when these burn out, they couldn’t 
start a fire? 

Colonel Porrenaum. The UR’s that have been received, report of 
no aircraft damage or any further damage than the exact element 
and the connection thereto. I am just speaking from the face value 
of the UR’s we have got. 

Mr. Smirx. May I ask a question? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. Smirx. Do you include the UR’s here, sir, on the circuit 
breaker itself, have you included circuit breakers? 

Colonel Porresaum. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Smita. Do you have many UR’s on circuit breakers used for 
the J-4 heater? 

Colonel Porresaum. I am not familiar with that because our 
practice has been, those who received the UR’s on the electrical por- 
tion of the aircraft would have to produce—— 

Mr. Smiru. I know of one that you are going to get this week, 
for an F-80 aircraft. 

Senator Frreuson. Isn’t that an important item? 


Colonel Porrzesaum. I would like to continue with some more 
of the information here. 


Senator Ferevson. Yes. 

Colonel Porrzsaum. Speaking solely from the face value of the 
UR’s, of the UR’s that were received, they covered heaters that 
were installed on F-—51’s, F—84’s, and F-86 aircraft. Of the UR’s 
received, 18 were from combat theaters, 10 were on F-86 type aircraft. 

Now, the causes of malfunctions, as submitted by the Far East 
Materiel Command headquarters, who has the responsibility of 
collection for UR’s in the field, are—One, gun heaters normally remain 
on during the flight prior to contact with target to assure gun operation. 

Two, age and deterioration of electrical leads, insulation, and heating 
element, causes it to break. 

Three, improper positioning of gun heater and electrical leads 
prior to closing machine gun cover, thereby damaging heating element 
and electrical lead attachment to the element. 

Four, excessive strain or short on improperly positioned electrical 
leads when machine gun cover is fully open and heater has not been 
removed. 

The UR’s that I have indicated the operating time of the units 
that have malfunctioned vary from 4 hours, which is normally one 
mission, to hundreds of hours or 1 year’s operation. 
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Of the UR’s received, there was no indication in the UR’s though, 
that combat missions were ine pangs because of the mee: 

Also, there is no record of aircraft damage, accident, or loss con- 

i 

tained in the UR’s. 

| would like to report the consumption report on heaters. 

\ fighter wing, consisting of approximately 75 aircraft in FEAF, 

ported replacement of 182 heaters over a 6 weeks’ period of opera- 
tion; these heaters, I would say, were normally veeinall items be- 
cause of the excessive use. 

Senator Frerevson. Right there, last November 5, 1952, didn’t 
you put a stop order on this company, to this effect: 

Stop order contract AF 33 (600—-15—-8-24). This is to confirm the result of the 

iferenee held at this headquarters for the purpose of discussing the failure now 
appearing in the subject heaters in service and on the present production contracts. 
2. Due to failures now appearing in these heaters, namely, burning away of 


sulations on the cord beneath the heater element pad, which, by the way, these 
itlemen are complaining about, it has become necessary to stop production 
your contracts until this failure has been corrected. 

How do you explain that when you only got these few complaints, 
and you say these complaints don’t amount to anything, and here 
you stop this contract because of complaints. 

' Who has got charge of that? 

Mr. Kogrnia. This was a coincidence of two events occurring 

tually simultaneously. 

We had a report through North American Aviation that Far 
Eastern Air Force was having difficulties with this item. 

Senator Ferauson. Where does that show up on these UR orders? 

Mr. Kornre. Might I continue, and then we will return to that. 

We therefore sent a teletype out to Far Eastern Air Force, asking 
for confirmation of this. They replied stating they had numerous 
UR’s, and it was through an erroneous interpretation of how many 
‘numerous”’ was that gave cause for concern on this matter. 

They listed a couple of the UR’s on the teletype, which we had 
received, and taken corrective action on. 

Senator Gittetre. Mr. Chairman, may | interrupt the witness at 


that point, 

You say you had a report from North American Aviation. Why 
are they reporting to your laboratories? 

Mr. Konnie. We get many reports back through airplane con- 
tractors. They have as dee ‘p an interest in the proper operation of 
these things as we do, and they have field engineers over in the combat 
theaters all the time. 

We have sent some 4 or 5 teams from the laboratory over to the 
Korean area since the beginning of hostilities there, to obtain first-hand 
information on how some of these things are performing out under 
field-service conditions. 

Senator GiLLeTre. This report that you relied on was a report from 
a commercial organization? 


Mr. Koenia. Yes, sir. 
Senator GiLLerre. On the performance of Air Force equipment? 


Mr. Korniae. The report was from one of our contract manufac- 
turers, the manufacturers of one of our airplanes on which this item 


was used. 
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Colonel Porresaum. They manufacture the F-86, and at present 
there is difficulty with the F—86. 

Senator GrtLerre. Why did they make a report to you? 

Colonel Porrresaum. Sir, the aircraft manufacturers are concerned 
with the completed product. 

Mr. Gituerre. The manufacturers? 

Colonel Porrgesaum. That is right, sir; and they are interested in 
any situation associated with their aircraft, of which they are not 
the manufacturer, so, therefore, they report to the WADC. 

Senator GiuLerre. With reference to the products they were not 
engaged in the manufacturing of? 

Colonel Porrzsaum. They were just reporting that there were 
difficulties with the heater, that is as 1 understand it. 

Senator Grtterre. And you rely on that type of report? 

Mr. Kornic. We follow down any rumors or leads we receive that 
indicate there are some problems. 

Senator GitLerre. You were not concerned or unduly concerned— 
you were concerned, of course, with the fact that there were just a 
few reports from the operators, the Air Force, about this equipment, 
but you give paramount consideration to the complaint of a com- 
mercial organization that made the report? 

Colonel Wixson. No, sir, that is something that happened coin- 
cidentally to that. 

Senator Gitterre. There are quite a number of coincidences here 
that fail to interest me. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Fereuson. All right, Senator Gillette. 

Senator GitteTre. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferauson. We have the manufacturer making a complaint 
that this article, which is a subcontract, going on his airplanes that 
he is manufacturing, that it is not proper, and therefore he is complain- 
ing to the Air Corps, is that it? 

Colonel Porresaum. I would not call it a complaint, but reporting 
a condition. 

Senator Ferauson. They stopped the contractor. 

Colonel Porresaum. Not because- 

Mr. Kornrc. Not because of this, the letter from North American 
which submits that has information for us. 

Senator Ferauson. Make that a part of the record. 

(Document referred to will be found in the files of the subcom- 
mittee.) 

Mr. Kornia. The last phrase says: 

The contractor submits the above for information and trusts that the AMC 
will take the necessary corrective action to improve subject GF AE heaters. 

Senator Fereuson. What is the date? 

Mr. Kornie. 21 August 1952. 

Senator Gitterre. Was that the article that this witness here 
was manufacturing? 

Mr. Kognta. The complaint was against the J—4 gun heaters. 
Then upon receipt of this letter from North American Aviation, we 
sent a teletype to the Air Research Development Command, liaison 
officer, with the Far Eastern Air Force in Tokyo, and asked for 
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reports and investigation of what was the status of the J-4 gun 
heaters in that theater. 

We received a reply to that stating that there were-—— 

Senator Fereuson. Let us have that wire that you got. 

Mr. Koenrea. All right. 

Senator Fercuson. What does it say, read it. 

Mr. Kosrnie. It says: 

AN-J-—4 gun heaters manufactured by Robert Numbering Co., H & A Co., 
and Bobrich Mfg. Co. all have been reported as defective due to brittle leads. 
Numerous UR’s submitted previously. Latest UR station serial number 4FIW 
52-302 submitted 6 June 1952. Reply for CG AMC to UR’s submitted in 1950 
stated new heaters were being procured to replace AN-—J—4. No repeat to new 
type heaters received to date. FEALOGFOR requested to airship a number 
of defective heaters to WADC. 

Then they shipped us a quantity of these defective heaters for 
examination. 

Senator Ferauson. How many did they ship? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Eleven, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. They don’t even say in that wire that all 
were defective. 

Mr. CanFreLp. No, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. What does it say? 

Mr. Kornte. “Numerous UR’s submitted.” If they had been 
more specific in defining “numerous,’’ this would not have caused any 
excitement. 

Senator Frreuson. Didn’t this cause some excitement, this wire 
and this complaint from North American? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Yes, sir, it did. 

Mr. Kornta. Yes, sir, it did. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the date of the wire? 

Mr. Kornte. The reply back from FEAF is dated October 22, 
1952. Our inquiry was sent over there in September. 

Senator Ferguson. This thing started way back in August, and 
you didn’t get a wire back until October? 

Mr. CANFIELD. No, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. When did you send the wire? 

Mr. Canrretp. The 9th of October. 

Senator Fereuson. What did you do from August, when you got 
the complaint from North American? 

Mr. Canrtretp. I think we got the thing through the channels, 
North American reports to other people. 

Senator Ferauson. What was the date of the North American 
report? 

Let’s find out something about this channels business. 

Mr. Canrretp. They wrote the letter. 

Senator Fereuson. When? 

Mr. Korntae, The 21st of August. 

Senator Fereuson. What? 

Mr. Kornta. Let’s see, let’s find out when we received it. 

Senator Fereuson. When did they write it? 

Mr. Korniae. The 21st of August 1952. 

; Senator Fmreuson. The 21st of August 1952, they wrote the 
etter? 
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Mr. Kornia. To the commanding general, Air Materiel Command, 

Senator Fercuson. At what location, where? 

Mr. Kornie. Wright-Paterson Air Force Base. 

Senator Fercuson. That is where you are, is it not? 

Mr. Koenia. In the Wright Air Development Center. 

Senator Fercuson.. You are within a radius of 10 miles. 

Mr. Koenia. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, how long does it take to get to you, and 
how many hands—we had better trace a letter like this, and I would 
like to have you give us every place this letter went, how many desks 
it went over, how many miles it traveled, and how long it took to travel 
them. 

Now, when did you get it? 

Mr. Koenia. First, the first time through the Air Force repre- 
sentative at the North American plant, that is where the letter 
actually goes, and he in turn sends it in. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, when did you get it? 

Mr. Koente. Well, the first endorsement on the letter was the 26th 
of August, 1952, made in Los Angeles. 

Senator Fercuson. Who endorsed it? 

Mr. Koenia. By the chief of the Quality Control Branch. 

Senator Ferauson. The 26th, that’s practically 4 days. All right, 
now, what next? 

Senator Gitterre. What was his endorsement? 

Mr. Koenie (reading): 

To Commanding General, AMC. Defect noted in the second letter have not 
been encountered at this field, probably due to the fact that gun heaters are only 
operative a short time for operational checkout purposes. This office concurs 
with the contractor’s comments. 

On the 4th of September, the procurement people, AMC, placed 
a suborder on us and WADC to investigate the matter— 

It is requested that your office submit the original and two copies of your 
comments. 

Senator Ferauson. When did it come to you? 

Mr. Kornic. The 4th of September. 

Senator Fereuson. All right, now. When did you send your wire 
to the field? 

Mr. Kornic. This went through our Weapons Systems Division 
Project Branch connected with the particular fighter aircraft involved, 
and was sent out on the 9th of October. 

Senator Ferauson. The 9th of October? 

Mr. Kornia. 1952. 

Senator Fereuson. That took from August 21 to the 9th of October 
until you sent that out; is that right? 

Now, when did they reply to it? If this was under battle conditions, 
I could see a reason for that. 

Senator Gitterre. There would be no heat generated by the speed 
with which this went through channels. 

Mr. Kornia. Their reply is dated 

Mr. Canrie.tp. The 22d of October. 

Senator Fercuson. The 22d of October, and then by the fourth, 
you canceled or stopped it, put a stop order in it. 

Mr. Canrie._p. There was a meeting between Bobrich, AMC, and 
WADC that came immediately after we received this. 
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Senator Ferauson. You gentlemen were not surprised at all about 
this cer a from North American, because you had changed the 
specifications to permit this very thing. 

Mr. Canrieip. No. They referred to a UR in their inquiry, which 
we have, that was sent in and answered just previously. 

Mr. Korenia. In the FEAF teletype, they mentioned by number 
this particular UR, the description of the difficulty, the leads to the 
heater element on type J—4 gun heater “has been burning off at the 
heaterelement. Probable cause: An overheating of the heater element 
and use of leads unable to withstand high temperature. 

B. These have become brittle due to silver soldering of leads to the heater 

rminals cracking. Action demanded. Heater being replaced for Air Force 

ck levels. Recommendation, replace the heater element to be made of a 
lifferent type of material; use different method of fastening those to the heater 
element. 

Action was taken on this UR to change the method of fastening. 

Senator Gitterre. From whom was that? 

Mr. Kornic. This was an unsatisfactory report from the Far 
Eastern Air Force. 

Senator GiLtterrE. What was the date? 

Senator Fercuson. What was that? 

Mr. CANFIELD. It was dated the 8th of June, 1952. 

Senator Ferauson. Long before that, and nothing was done—— 

Mr. Kornic. Action was taken long before. On the 19th of August 
we told a procurement office: 

Although the reference test indicated that the silver soldering connection was 
satisfactory, the number of units reported defective indicate otherwise. It is 
believed that this condition is caused by aging and/or corrosion at the connections 
which result in failure of the wires under vibration. 

Action has been taken to insure that current production of J—4 heaters will be 
provided with mechanical connections and specification mill 86769A will be 
amended to include the requirement of a mechanical connection for future pro- 
duction contracts. 

This is dated August 19, 1952. 

Mr. Smiru. May I say something? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. I would like to say this: Mr. Schroeder here is not a 
Ph. D. in engineering. In fact, he is a little unusual. He had to go 
to work and never went through engineering college. However, after 
the first week’s work on the first sample piece, back in the fall of 1950, 
he reported to me that the method used on the sample gun heaters 
made by other manufacturers, which were in our possession, was 
absolutely asinine, and Bobrich has never made a soldered connection 
in that heater pad. We have used the mechanical connection. It 
was designed by Mr. Schroeder way back in the fall of 1950. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, when you got this complaint in June, 
you didn’t cancel any contracts? 

Mr. Canrietp. There is not—— 

Senator Frereuson. You didn’t stop any manufacturing, is that 
right? 

Mr. Korenta. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. And you didn’t stop anything until November 
of 1952? 

Mr. Kornta. That is right. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that right? 
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Mr. Kornic. That is right. October, was it not? 

Senator Fercuson. It says here that the date of the stop order was 
November 

What I would like to do now, Senator Gillette, is to recess until 
2 o’clock, but 1 would like to have counsel able to look at this file of 
the Air Corps. 

Senator Gituerre. I think it is essential. It is difficult to follow 
in here. 

Senator Fereuson. It is difficult for us. Will you, Mr. Noone, in 
the meantime, after your lunch, get together with the Air Corps here, 
and go over this file and get these dates, and I think we ought to have 
Mr. Schroeder or Mr. Smith present at the time, which may help you 
to fathom it out. 

Senator Gittete. Mr. Chairman, just one difficulty. The colonel 
over here spoke of the very few UR reports, and the complaint from 
North American Aviation spoke of numerous UR reports. 

Why that discrepancy? 

Colonel Porresaum. Well, it is a definition of what is ‘‘numerous.” 

Possibly they consider the extensive replacement of parts as a 
numerous thing, but I have got to say, I have 20 formal pieces of 
paper that we classify as UR’s. 

Senator Gittette. That were mailed to you through proper 
channels? 

Colonel Porrrnaum. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. And here is a commercial agency that comes 
in here and says there are numerous reports. 

Colonel Potrrresaum. That is right. 

Mr. Smitu. May I make a statement on that? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. Senator, I personally do not hold the lieutenant colonel 
here responsible necessarily for the number of UR’s he received, but 
I would like to point out very definitely that there is a big hole some- 
place in the chain of command on UR’s 

I have information that an aircraft carrier of the Essex class, which 
has recently returned from Korean waters, has removed all J-4 
heaters from their aircraft because of operational difficulties, and I 
would like to say that I believe my arithmetic is correct that 182 
UR’s were received in 6 weeks. 

Colonel Porresaum. Replacement of 182 over a 6 weeks’ period. 

Mr. Smirs. One hundred and eighty-two evidently had burned out 
or malfunctioned for one reason or another over a 6 weeks’ period, that 
is, those that got back to report it, and if we take 6 machine guns, 
which I believe an F—86 is equipped with, because—we have a photo- 
graph here of a starboard firing compartment in the F-86, and that 
would indicate, or mean that 6 times that 75 fighters in a wing—— 

Colonel Porresnaum. Approximately, that my 

Mr. Smitu. That would be 450 heaters in the air, maximum effort, 
in a 6-week period we had to replace 40 percent of those heaters. 

Coionel PorreBpaum. Don’t figure it that way, figure the conditions 
that they were subjected to. 

Mr. Smiru. I agree, but still it was normal, these boys have to fight 
in the conditions that they find, and in a 6 weeks’ period, an operational 
combat wing had 450 heaters in the air, not in every mission, we will 
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liscount that, because the percentage would be even higher against 
I would say that 182, at 450, makes 40 percent. 

[ would like to point out that my company manufactures electric 
bed coverings, and I would like to have the press delete any mention 





of that, that ought not to be a plug, and it was not so intended, and 


ve have 186 feet of resistance wirmg in those units, and we have a 
commercial cord set which is about 11 feet long running—well, 6 feet 
from the wall socket to the unit, and 11 feet long from the unit to the 
foot of the blanket, and we figure on a commercial product which 
really isn’t endangering anyone, that that cord set should serve for 
about 10 years at least before it becomes embrittled and cracks and 
so forth. 

We have found that we have been able to keep the reject rate down 
in our production of 200,000 to around a fraction of 1 percent. 

Mr. Korntia. I can’t think of the situation being comparable. If 
the blankets, as in the case of the gun heaters, were subjected to 
termfic forces they couldn’t last that long. 

Mr. Smiru. I can give you one that can, sir. 

Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee took a recess untal 
2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Fereuson. The committee will come to order. Our coun- 
sel will make a statement for the record after an examination of the file. 
Mr. Noonsr. Mr. Chairman, on reviewing the Air Force file on this 
matter I find a number of UR’s ' in regard to the difficulties with the 
ANJ— heaters. 
For example, there is a UR dated June 5, 1952, which reflects that 
ANJ-4 defective gun heaters were then in possession of an Air 
Force installation. The UR states that these heaters were made by 
the H. & A. Manufacturing Co. and says that units manufactured by 
this company ‘‘burn out exceedingly fast.’” The UR adds, ‘“The ma- 
jority of this type heater is good for only one mission.”’ 

The next day, June 6, 1952, a communication from the Commander, 
Far East Air Force, states that another Air Force installation of the 
Far East Air Force has 65 defective gun heaters on hand, these units 
being the product of the Bobrich Products Co. 

In describing the difficulty, this particular UR states: ‘The leads 
to the heater element on type J-4 gun heaters have been burning off 
at the heater element.” 

Mr. Noonn. Then we come to the letter dated August 21, 1952, 
from North American Aviation. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the next in line? 

Mr. Noonr. Yes, sir; the next to which I would like to refer, and 
this letter is addressed to the Commanding General, Air Materiel 
Command, Wright-Patterson Au Force Base, Ohio, and it reads in 
part as follows: 

The contractor is in receipt of AF unsatisfactory reports which express the 
Air Forece’s dissatisfaction with the short service life of GFAK-type AN-J-—4 
gun heater units. Armament personnel of three Korea-based squadrons com- 


plain that 50 percent of the gun heaters used last only a few missions and many 
last only one mission. Units lasting 2 months are cited as exceptional. * * * 


1 Unsatisfactory reports. 
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The contractor submits the above for information and trusts that the Air 
Materiel Command will take the necessary corrective action to improve subject 
GFAE heaters 

NortH AMERICAN AVIATION., INC., 

C. J. HANSEN, 

Assistant Chief Engineer, Administration. 


Mr. Noone. Following receipt of that letter from the representa- 
tive of North American Aviation, Inc. 

Senator Fereuson. That date was August 

Mr. Noone. August 21, 1952. 

On October 9, 1952, a teletype was directed to Headquarters, Far 
East Air Force. It read in part: 

Reports have been received on unsatisfactory service life on AN-J-—4 gun 
heaters in Korea. Reports state that heaters last only a few missions in FI 
squadrons, due to burning away insulation on wiring. Please verify. Advise 
name of manufacturer of heater. * * * 

Mr. Noone. In response to that inquiry, Headquarters, AMC, 
received a reply, dated October 22, 1952, from Far East Air Force 
which said in part: 
and Bobrich Manufacturing Co. all have been reported as defective due to brittk 
leads. Numerous UR’s submitted previously. Latest UR * * * submitted 
June 6, 1952. Reply from Commanding General, AMC, to UR’s submitted in 
1950 stated new heaters were being procured to replace AN—J—4. No (repeat 


no new type heaters received to date * * * 


A \—J—4 gun heaters manufactured by Robert Numbering Co., H. & A. Co., 


Senator Fereuson. What was the date of the wire? 

Mr. Noone. It states simply that it is a reply from the com- 
manding general, Far East Air Force, to AMC submitted in 1950. 

Senator Fereuson. 1950? 

Mr. Noone. Yes. 

Senator Fereuson. It does not give a specific date, does it? 

Mr. Noone. It does not, but we do have a reference to that docu- 
ment, a memorandum prepared at the armament laboratory, 
Engineering Division, at Wright Field, dated September 25, 1950. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you find among these papers any infor- 
mation showing there was a change in specifications or manufacturer 
after September 25, 1950? 

Mr. Noone. No, sir; but I would like to refer to the last document 
which I cited, which concludes with this statement: 

It is apparent from the above that NAA’s (North American Aviation’s) 
comments on unsatisfactory service life of certain AN-J-—4 gun heaters were 
correct, and that corrective action is required. 

The paper setting forth the text of the reply from Far East Air 
Forces and the foregoing comment was signed by W. D. Gilchrist, 
colonel, USAF, Acting Chief, Fighter Aircraft Branch, Weapons 
Systems Division, Deputy for Operations. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you find anything more about any change 
in specifications or any contract? 

Mr. Noonn. No, sir. I am advised that there has been no change 
in the specifications in spite of the notation in the September 25 
memorandum of AMC to the effect that work had been started on the 
development of a new type heater. 

Senator Fercuson. Is there anything in here showing what work 
was done on the new type heater? 
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Mr. Noone. The only information bearing directly on that is 
orrespondence relating to the consideration of models submitted 
by the Bobrich Manufacturing Co. 

Senator Frrauson. Which is in the record? 

Mr. Noone. Yes, sit 

Mr. Kornie. For the record, the information in this folder meant 
a separate project, there is a folder for each project and the reference 
there is to a new development item which was started with two dif- 
ferent contractors back in 1950 and therefore refers to another 

Senator Ferauson. What was the change in specifications from 
September 25 to date? 

Mr. Kornia. There was a change, to go from silver soldering, to 
mechanical connections that takes care of the brittleness of the leads. 

Senator FerGuson. Would it take care of all of it—when was that 
specification change made? 

Mr. Canrrevp. I believe we have it in the field. That was an 
answer to one of the UR’s. That was in 1952, and we changed. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, but that was not until 1952. 

Mir. CANFIELD. Or, 1950? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. In 1950, on September 25, 1950, you 
said you were working on a new type and then as late as October 
of 1952, they tell you “that no new type has ever been brought into 
the field. 

Mr. Canrretp. That is right. For the record, may I make 
note. The UR in 1950 was not on the subject on hand, and it was a 
different type of failure entirely and our reference here is that the 
reported difficulty would not occur again. 

We did try to develop a heater without this spring clip plate which 
if made improperly went like this [indicating]. There is a cover 
that comes down like this [indicating]. This head comes out. That 
was the issue in 1950. 

Mr. Noonr. Yes, but in the teletype of August 1952, the com- 
manding general, Far East Air Force, was referring to the complaints, 
presumably complaints resulting from difficulty still existing in the 
present unit. 

Mr. Canrretp. Yes. I learned the 1950 UR does not cover the 
brittle lead insulation. 

Now, we have another UR reference in the wire covering brittie 
leads and in 1952 we amended the specifications. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you amend the specifications? 

Mr. Canrietp. Let me look at the amendment. That amendment 
was dated October 30, 1952. 

Senator Ferauson. The 30th of October 1952? 

Mr. Canrigetp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. So it took from September 1950 until—— 

Mr. Canrietp. No, this amendment was on a UR in 1952. The 
1950 UR was on the clip of the heater on the gun, not on leads. 

Senator Frreuson. How do you account for these not burning 
out in 1950 if they burned out in 1952, if they did not have the 
silver 

Mr. Canrie.tp. Different uses, possibly. 

Senator Frrauson. What is the difference in Korea? After the 
war started and 1952—there wouldn’t be any change there, would 
there? 
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Mr. Canrigetp. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Koenia. In 1952 the units would have that much more age 
on them. 

Senator FerGuson. Who determines how many units you want? 

Colonel Wiison. That is done by Requirements. 

Senator Fereuson. Would not Requirements get the number of 
burnouts so as to know how many they were going to have to order? 

Colonel Witson. May I break that into two parts, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Colonel Witson. Requirements for aircraft being built is one thing 
which is established by Requirements. Supply Division determines 
the number of items which are to be used for replacement and spares. 

Senator Frreuson. All right. Will you get the data on those 
replacements? Who is responsible for determining the number of 
replacements? 

Colonel Wiison. Supply Division. 

Senator Fereuson. Well, what information have they about these 
burnouts? 

Colonel Witson. That I cannot answer. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you get that for us? 

Colonel Wixison. I can give you right now a figure that we have 
gotten from Supply Division, which is something in the neighborhood 
of 16,000 per year. 


Senator Frereuson. 16,000 per year; and what is the number of 
guns? 

Colonel Wiison. I could not give you that, sir. The number of 
guns on an 86, for example, is 6. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Colonel Wiison. And the number of guns on other aircraft varies. 
I do not have any information with regard to the number of guns. 

Senator Fercuson. What I was really trying to get at was w whether 
or not the services were hearing about these burnouts and these 
machines that they talk about in some of these releases being good 
for one trip. 

Colonel Wison. Sir, that information would come from the UR’s 
which Colonel Pottebaum spoke about before and he has other infor- 
mation if you would like to hear it. 

Senator Frrcuson. I will hear it a little later. 

Colonel Wiuson. And it is from that information which, of course, 
is turned over to Supply Division, on which they determine the 
number and characteristics. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, do you have some more, Mr. Noone, to 
put in that you did not read? 

Mr. Noons. I have put it all in, with one minor exception. May I 
have those files back, please? 

I have read the reply received by AMC from the Far East Air 
Force which came in the form of a teletype. The concluding para- 


graph of the memorandum which is signed by Col. W. R. Gilchrist 
reads: 


It is apparent from the above that NAA’s comments on unsatisfactory service 


life of certain AN-J-4 gun heaters were correct, and that corrective action is 
required. 
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Mr. Canrretp. May I add, under the June 5, 1952, UR, you 
quoted about heaters burning out in one mission, we immediately 
issued instructions to the field not to use those, due to their age. 

Mr. Noons. Yes. 

Mr. Canrre.p. But the other, the June 6 UR on brittle leads, they 
submitted that was on the silver soldering. That was a UR coming 
in telling us that they thought that the silver soldering of the leads 
was causing brittleness, and on that we acted. 

Senator Fereuson. Mr. Smith, did you want to say something? 

Mr. Smrrxu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to dispute the statement 
just made by Mr. Canfield and before made by Mr. Koenig, to the 
effect that the shelf life would have such a serious effect on this type. 

While I am not a highly qualified engineer, I think that any number 
of qualified cord set engineers, such as for companies like Monowatt 
and others, would also back me up on that very score. 

I would also like to bring up, in view of Mr. Noone’s notes, the 
piece of evidence I presented here before in the record, on April 3, 
mailed out at Headquarters and Materiel Command at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. 

Senator Frrevuson. April 3 of what year? 

Mr. Smiru. This year, 1953, a proposed procurement for another 
16,000 heaters, no change in specifications. 

Mr. Kornie. The statement respecting age having no effect on the 
service life of electrical items of equipment is not concurred in by the 
Air Force. Some of these H. & A. items were secured all the way 
back in 1944 and an item when in use that long is subjected to the 
thermocycling that occurs in aircraft—or out im service, and that 
deteriorates much more rapidly than the same item of materiel when 
subjected to just changes in temperature and humidity which occur 
inside a building where they are kept. 

Not only with this item, but with regard to many other items that 
we secure and issue, there is a definite age life beyond which,consider- 
ing the amount of trouble and maintenance cost to keep it in a state 
of repair, it is cheaper to replace the item with equipment having a 
higher service utility. 

Mr. Scororeper. May I make a statement? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Scnroeper. I would like to ask a question: if it is not true that 
one of the major reasons for pulling the H. & A. heaters out might 
have been that the H. & A. Co. might have used a paper-base insula- 
tion in the backplate of the heating pad. 

In other words, the temperatures reached inside that pad could 
be so high that the paper-base insulation—as a matter of fact, in 
2 separate samples, 1 that I tested and 1 that I saw tested, this paper 
msulator was just entirely consumed by flames. 

Mr. Kornte. I think the principal cause of the failure of the H. & A. 
heater is that the cord which was used in the original unit was not 
designed in accord with Army and Navy specifications, as are the 
present cords which are specified in the current specifications. 

Senator Frrevson. All right, there, before you go on. 

You say they were not for the Army-—— 

Mr. Koente. We had no cord, as such, available to any of us that 
would adequately meet the flexibility requirement at low temperatures. 

When this was mounted in the aircraft and the guns are fired, it is 
subjected to quite a bit of motion. Now, if the temperature is minus 
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65 degrees and you have a type of cord which is not flexible at that 
very low temperature, it will crack and break. 

This we found to be the case with the early heater manufactured and 
this necessitated a change in the specification which called for a dif- 
ferent ty pe of cord. 

Senator Fercuson. When did you change it? 

Mr. Koentc. 3 or 4 vears ago. 

Senator FerGuson. 3 or 4 years ago? 

Mr. Kornia. Yes, sir. , 

Senator Fercuson. Well, that would be before this complaint in 
1950. 

Mr. Kornia. Yes, sir; but they would still have items in use of the 
old type. : 

Senator Fercuson. Well, they would not have it if it did not last 
any longer than these gentlemen in the records showed that they 
lasted. 

Mr. Canrigetp. This was in September 1948, that our air proving 
ground people, during the normal operational and functional testing 
of the F-82 airplane, which was a new airplane at that time, reported 
that these leads were brittle at that time and cracked at a low altitude 
at —68. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, is there any question but what this piece 
of material was necessary for the proper operation of a machinegun 
at high altitudes? 

Mr. Kornic. Do you mean the heater? 

Senator Ferecuson. Yes. 

Mr. Koenie. Under certain conditions. The guns would operate 
quite satisfactorily without the heater. The purpose of the heater 
is to be sure to have the proper operation of the guns irrespective 
of the combination of moisture and temperature conditions. 

Senator Fereuson. Well now, if you got the moisture and you got 
freezing, what happens to a gun? 

Mr. Koentc. There is a high probability it might not operate. 

Senator Frereuson. A high probability it might not operate. 
Well then, you certainly would not want to send a fighter up with a 
machinegun and take chances on what the conditions were going to 
be and find out that you could not operate the machinegun? 

Mr. Kornta. The airplane would not be listed on the board as 
being ready for combat unless the ground crew had determined the 
heaters were operating. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Mr. Koenta. If they were operating at that time, sir, the proba- 
bility is quite high that they would still be operating when the first 
burst is fired. 

Senator Ferauson. Then, I want to ask if it is not true that it is 
a necessary part of the machinegun in battle. 

Mr. Canrietp. May I modify that, sir? It is not necessary for 
normal operation. It is necessary to get the last 5 or 10 percent out 
of the weapon under extreme conditions. 

Mr. Smrru. Mr. Chairman, can I challenge that statement, sir? 

Senator Ferevson. What do you say, Mr. Canfield? 

Mr. Canrietp. We can fire the weapon at minus 65. If we get 
into moisture and freezing and the gun has not been fired, it might 
reach a point where it would not fire. The heater is there for the 
time when you fire the first round. 
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Senator Fereuson. Your gun starts to get hot when you fire the 
first round? 

Mr. Canrretp. And if they do not have a heater-——— 

Mr. Kornta. You would not be able to complete your mission. 

Mr. Canrietp. After the first few shots the gun does not need a 
heater—now, this heater, if it is good on the ground and if the pilot 
takes off, the heater is not subjected to this vibration. 

Now, if you fire a burst, and you have the vibration after the burst, 
it could perhaps put the heater out, but after a few shots it will cause 
the pilot no trouble. 

Senator Ferauson. But we have evidence here that some of the 
pilots did not put these things on. 

Mr. CanFreLp. We have no evidence. 

Mr. Kornic. That brings up a point, that the only evidence we 
have is that furnished by WRAMA the maintenance and materiel 
agency, responsible for armament UR’s. There have been statements 
that other data exists somewhere else. It is unknown to us, and it 
would imply that the commanding officers which are responsible for 
materiel and personnel under their command would willfully, unlaw- 
fully, or for other reasons withhold the submission of an unsatisfactory 
report for fear that it might bring discredit upon someone. 

Now, I think that is quite an unreasonable assumption to make 
and I would like to ask that unless someone can produce by name, 
rank, and serial number, people who have additional evidence to 
offer, that we accept the official records of the Air Force as being the 
only vital statistics that we have on this matter. 

Senator Fmreuson. Could I ask one question? 

It is not unusual that a gun would be used in the air more than once 
and if you fired it once, it would not take too much, at a temperature 
of 65 degrees, to refreeze-—— 

\ir. Canrietp. If he was at 65 degrees? 

Senator Furcuson. That is not an unusual temperature, 65 degrees? 

Mr. Canrretp. No, sir. 

Senator Fmerauson. It goes below that, does it not? 

Colonel Wiritson. Minus 65, you mean? 

Senator FarGuson. Minus 65. 

Mr. CanFinip. Well, once you are up at 65, you find other mots- 
ture getting in—then, you might get ice. 

Now, it is possible to get a dry minus 65, or a minus 100, but unless 
the gun is submitted to enough moisture that would not happen, but 
if we put a weapon in at minus 65—— 

Mr. Smita. May I ask a question? 

Senator Feracuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrrx. I am under oath, is that right? 

Senator Fereuson. That is right. 

Mr. Smita. And if I give you information, can you force me to 
produce the name of the person who is giving the information? 

Senator Frrauson. Well, I suppose I could, but under certain 
circumstances, I might not do it. 

\ir. Smiru. I would like to introduee—— 

Senator Fercuson. If I felt it was going to do harm to the man 
that you are going to talk about. 

Mr. Smita. Well, I will leave that to your judgment, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. That is why I say it is a difficult question to 
answer. 
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Mr. Smiru. In view of your previous statements of last Monday 
and today, I will then leave it up to your discretion, sir. f 

Senator Fercuson. All right. Now, what is your statement? 

Mr. Smirx. My statements are as follows: 

One, it was told to me by a major who was formerly a squadron 
commander of operational jet aircraft in this country, and was a 
veteran of Korea, that if the guns malfunction, which is the question 
I put to him, “You might as well throw the guns out of the ship.” 
That is, if these ANJ-—4 gun heaters malfunction at the high altitudes 
we are talking about, ‘‘You might as well throw the guns out of the 
ship.” 

That is the only information I have on that statement. 

Mr. Koenia. Did he actually represent he actually had this kind 
of a default occur to him? 

M. Smrru. I did not ask him that question, sir. 

I would also like to make another statement. This Headquarters 
Air Materiel Command is known as a pretty powerful outfit around 
the Air Force, and if you buck them, it was told to me, “Your next 
stop will be Korea.”’ 

Now, Senator Ferguson made the remark previously that the records 
were stamped with a P. 

I am not an Air Force Reserve officer. I am a Reserve officer of 
another service, and I might say that that information came to my 
ears some time ago, also. 

Senator Fereuson. Can I ask how many men at this table have 
flown in combat? 

Colonel Hottoway. You mean Korea, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. Anywhere. 

(Two hands were raised.) 

Senator Fercuson. We have got two gentlemen there. Take their 
names. 

Coloael Porrzsaum. Their names are Walton and Holloway. 

Senator Fercuson. Where did you have your combat experience? 

Colonel Hottoway. I was in combat in World War II, up until 
about the time that the gun heaters first started to appear, but at that 
time the altitudes and extremes of temperature were not quite as bad 
as in Korea. 

Senator Fercuson. They were not the same as with the jet? 

Colonel HoLttoway. They were not quite as severe, but there was 
another bad aspect that I might bring in, and that is the high-altitude 
fighter missions at that time were considerably longer. 

—— Frreuson. That was because you had a greater capacity 
of fuel? 

Colonel Hottoway. That is right—we had greater endurance. 

Senator Fercuson. How about you? 

Mr. Watton. I was in the Pacific theater, in a B-24. However, 
I could make this statement, that the guns at that time, if there was 
malfunction, the gunner had access to them manually so that he could 
clear up that malfunction manually. They cannot do that now. 

Senator Fereuson. When did they stop doing that? 

Mr. Watton. I think with the B-29’s. 

Senator Fereuson. All right, you may proceed, Mr. Noone. 

= Noone. I would like to come down to the period of the stop 
order. 
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Senator Fereuson. November 4? 

Mr. Noonz. November 4, 1952. A stop order was issued, ‘‘for the 
purpose of discussing the failures now appeu:ring in the subject heaters 
in service and the present production contract.” 

Now, in the letter of March 19, 1953, nearly 5 months after the 
issuance of the stop order, Col. E. H. Wilson, who is here today—— 

Colonel Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. Noonz. Advised the Bobrich Products Corp. as follows: 

The sample heaters submitted in accordance with the letter of November 5, 
1952, have been tested and the results indicate that the design is satisfactory. 
However, this headquarters is unable to incorporate your change in production at 

e present time due to the difference in external configuration caused by the 
thermostat, 

The letter goes on, but I wanted to ask one or two questions on 
that point. 

No. 1, what were the failures studies by Air Force during the 5- 
month period, what was done to eliminate those failures, and why if 
the sample submitted by Bobrich was adequate, was it not substituted 
for the present model? 

I should add that Mr. Smith has already placed in the record in- 
formation regarding his success in checking configuration problems 
on certain airplanes. 

Colonel Witson. May I go back to the cause for the issuance of 
the stop order? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Wiison. And remember, please, Mr. Chairman, that what 
[ am talking about now—we are Procurement, we are talking about 
actions- 

Senator Ferauson. Are these gentlemen on the other side of the 
table, the civilians, are they under you? 

Colonel Wiuson. No, sir; they are not. If you wish, may I point 
out who are the people under me? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Colonel Witson. Mr. Beck, Mr. Walton, Mr. Nearing, and myself, 
in Procurement. 

Now, in reference to the stop order which was formalized on the 
5th of November, Mr. Lydiard who is here from the Eastern Air 
Procurement District, on a regular surveillance trip to the contractor 
was informed by the contractor about the malfunctioning of the 
cord on this heater. This visit occurred on Octobeer 16, 1952. 

They called Procurement Division, that is, up at AMC, on the 20th 
of October and informed us of the contractor’s complaint, and that 
he had directed the contractor to cease production until this com- 
plaint could be investigated and by a verbal call to the engineers 
about the matter it was learned at that time what other circumstances 
concerned the two failures and a meeting was set up consisting of the 
contractor, the engineers and procurement personnel. 

This meeting was held at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base on Oc- 
tober 24. 

At this meeting it was agreed to that the contractor should submit 
‘ sample of his thermostat heater and that a formal stop order would 
ye issued. 
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However, at this meeting this same verbal order was given on 
October 24, which was followed up and confirmed in writing on Nov- 
ember, 5, that letter being in the files. 

Three factors entered into the issuance of the stop order. One, 
the circumstances reported by the contractor; two, the circumstances 
reported by FEAF; and, three, that a favorable supply position 
existed on the currently produced heaters that would enable aircraft 
manufacturers to continue production without this item being delivered 
short on the aircraft delivery. 

Those were the circumstances leading up to and including the 
issuance of the stop order. 

Senator Fercuson. When did you take the stop order off? 

Colonel Wiison. At the same time, in that letter of November 5, 
we asked the Bobrich Co. to submit samples—there were 2 letters that 
went out on the same day, 1 to the Vulcan people and 1 to Bobrich. 
Vulcan was the one who had the present contract and he subcontracted 
to Bobrich and verbally I believe that Mr. Smith agreed—Mr. 
Schroeder agreed to send in a sample of the thermostat heater. 

Now, that is the action of the procurement people. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, when did you take the stop order off? 

Colonel Wiison. That was fully taken off on March 19, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Of this year? 

Colonel Wiison. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. And you asked for contracts on April 3? 

Colonel Wrison. Additional contracts? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Colonel Wiison. Yes, sir. Now, may I make a statement with 
regard to the 

Senator Frercuson. But with the same specifications? 

Colonel Wiison. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. As existed prior to October? 

Colonel Wiison. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Now, how do you account for the fact that you 
had the stop order in—it was because of complaints, part of it, at 
least? 

Colonel Wiison. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. And without making any alteration of this 
heater, you started the manufacturing of the heater all over again? 

Colonel Wiison. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. Or at least made the contract? 

Colonel Wiison. That is absolutely right, sir. The point is that 
here we are following the directive, orders, in this instance the authori- 
zation from the Engineers. We are not engineers. We follow the 
directives as to what— 

Senator Fereuson. Are these the Engineers here [indicating]? 

Colonel Witson. Yes. 

Senator FerGuson. So, they have not changed it? 

Colonel Witson. That is correct. 

Senator Frreuson. And therefore you ordered—— 

Colonel Wiison. We ordered, based on their authorization. 

Senator Fereuson. So now I will have to ask them? 

Colonel Witson. That is correct. 
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Senator Fercuson. Why would that be, the stop order was put on 

November and no change was made and you let the contract or 
asked, at least, fer bids on April 3——— 

Colonel Wiison. No, they did not ask for bids, we asked 

Senator Fereuson. I thought you said they authorized or allowed 
you to remove the stop order? 

' Mr. Koxrnig. Three samples of the new item as proposed by the 
contractor were submitted and tested and contained a new cord and 
they contained a thermostat— 

Senator FerGuson. Well, wait. As I understand it, this does not 
require a thermostat, does it? 

Mr. Surra. No, sir. 

Senator Feracuson. The specs have not been changed? 

Mr. CanrieLp. This was an agreement of November 5, made to 
permit this. 

Mr. Koenia. This was leading up to the release on the basis of the 
old specs, but if you want to skip - 

Senator Fmrauson. I don’t want to skip anything, but I just wonder 
why you would ask for bids on the old specs. 

Mr. Kornic. We were in no position to give complete engineering 
clearance on the new item. We had 13 aircraft manufacturers to 
check on this item since the configurations differed from the pre- 
decessor item. We have to this date only received information on 

of those aircraft, there are 9 remaining, we will not have that 
information until the latter part of this month. 

Senator Fercuson. All right. When did you get this new item 
with the thermostat on it? 

Mr. Koenta. The first one came in December of last year and was 
sent back after it failed rather early, and then the second one, in 
January ; 

Senator Ferauson. How did it fail in December? 

Mr. Kornia. A wire broke off. 

Mr. Canrre.p. After 3,000 rounds of firmg—on the ground. 

Senator Ferauson. When did you get the other? 

Mr. Kornia. The next sample, January of this year. 

Senator Fnreuson. And then, whe mn did you test that? 

Mr. CanFie_tp. That was tested on January 4; according to the 
test report it did not put out enough heat. 

Senator Frreuson. It was rejected? 

Mr. Kornia. It was rejected. 

Senator Ferauson. When did you get a new sample? 

Mr. Koenig. Shortly after that, on which we completed testing 
February 24. 

Senator Fmreuson. February 24? 

Mr. Kornia. Or the 14th—on the 16th—February 16, 1953, we 
sent the DF over to Procurement giving the test results. 

Senator Frravson. And that was all right, was it? 

Mr. Kornia. I might read the pertinent points of the test results 
here, 

The temperature rise was adequate but slightly above that required 
in the specifications. The power requirements, electrical power 
requirements, were consistent with the tolerance established in the 
specs. The heater did operate for 2 hours at 28 volts and the unit 
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was not damaged as the result of this test. Because of previous tests 
on other samples no other tests were conducted. 

Senator Fercuson. All right. The next thing you needed to know 
was whether or not you could use that on the machineguns? 

Mr. Koentc. That is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. Why didn’t you try to find that out first, what 
was the use of going to all of this trouble of making a piece of ma- 
chinery that you did not even know if it would fit on the machinegun? 

Mr. Noone. I would like to add to that this question: On May 4, 
Mr. Smith testified regarding conversations with you, Mr. Canfield, 
and he said: 

We had asked Mr. Canfield back in November if there was a configuration 
problem, because we antitipated there might be. * * * We were told there would 
be no problem. 

Did you so advise representatives of Bobrich? 

Mr. Canrreup. I would not say that spec ifically. We did not 
anticipate that problem; but the actual configuration is not within my 
province. 

Senator Frercuson. I tell you, that is the difficulty, you see, 
everything seems to be somebody else’s province—and here you 
are an engineer— 

Mr. CANFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. And you are talking about making a new 
gadget and you say that is not your job, as to whether or not it will 
fit on the machinegun. 

Mr. CanFIELD. My job is to determine——— 

Senator Frereuson. If it is not your job, why didn’t you get the 
man who was supposed to determine that, to determine it before 
you go to all of the work of making a new instrument? 

Mr. Canrretp. We had gone in February to all of the people 
involved. There were 13 different types of aircraft that had to 
be checked- 

Senator Fereyson. Why didn’t you do that last November before 
you went on to make this instrument? 

Mr. Koenie. Well, Mr. Chairman, you do not know if the con- 
figuration will remain the same. 

Senator Frerauson. Well, why didn’t you tell them what the 
requirement was, how much space they had; what is the use of making 
an instrument that won’t fit? I am not an engineer, but it sounds 
reasonable to me, that you ought to ask. 

Mr. Canrietp. Well, we had to have the final configuration. 

Mr. Kornic. We had to make clearance drawi ings on 13 different 
aircraft, in order to approach it the other way—it is much easier to 
have configurations. 

Mr. Noone. Mr. Smith testified that within 36 hours an officer 
from Washington could check all of the planes now using the ANJ-4 
heaters, in order to determine whether there was a configuration 
problem m, 

Mr. Smiru. There were F-80, F-84, F-86, and F—94, and from my 
limited knowledge as a contractor—and I suppose this is no military 
secret—my information is that those are the operational ships at the 
present time, and I say that an officer in 36 hours from where we are 
sitting now could actually check this in each one of those aircraft. 

Mr. Canrievp. I would like to object to that. 
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Senator Fereuson. In what way—not referring to your objection, 
but what do you say, why cannot this be doae, why does it take, like 
we find here, from June or August until November to get action? 
Why should it take that long to see if an instrument like this will fit 
in the airplane? 

Mr. Kornia. An airplane is a very complicated piece of machinery 
and there are many projects pending on that that require something 
to be done on the airplane and you try to sort those out in some order 
of priority because you cannot do all of it in a hurry —— 

Senator FereGuson. But here is one little thing. Why can you not 
find out if it fits? 

Mr. Kogenie. Well, it is just one of a number of other little things 
that somebody had to find out about. 

Senator Fereuson. How many men had you in your depart- 
ment who could find out whether this would fit? 

Mr. Kornte. I could not send a man around to all of these airplane 
installations to determine that. 

Senator Fereuson. But you could send the instrument, could you 
not? 

Mr. Koernia. It is easy to send the instrument to the aircraft con- 
tractors involved, they have people who can do it quite readily, and 
let them make the determination. After all, they have a more de- 
tailed knowledge of the model changes on the aircraft and whether 
space will be available or whether the space on a lower serial number 
may have been used up on some other configuration change in the 
airplane—— 

Senator Ferauson. Why could you not send it to the manufac- 
turers? 

Mr. Kornia. That is what we did. 

Senator Frreuson. What manufacturers have you sent this to? 

Mr. Koenta. To all of the 13 involved in the respective aircraft. 

Senator Fercuson. And how long ago did you send them? 

Mr. Konrnia. In February. 

Senator Ferauson. And you do not have replies? 

Mr. Kounic. We have for four aircraft. 

Senator Frerauson, Is that all? 

Mr. Koenig. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. How many did you send them to? 

Mr. Komnia. Thirteen. 

Senator Fmreuson. How do you account for that long delay— 
when you have an instrument that does not work, according to your 
report—— 

Mr. Kornie. I submit that our statistical data says that it is doing 
respectably well. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you think that wire from the Far East is a 
satisfactory wire so you would get more of these manufactured that 
had these defects? 

Mr. Konia. The wire is ambiguous as to numbers. I mean, you 
cannot make engineering changes and procurement changes which 
involve possible Tee: cost, a that sort of thing on just rumors or 
fiction. 

Senator Frra@uson. What is the cost of the engineering changes 
on this? 
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Mr. Koentc. The changes in that represent 100 percent price 
increase to the item, and we have to determine that we are getting 
something when we increase the price of an item by 100 percent. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you are not even satisfied yet that vou 
are going to take this new one? 

Mr. Koeniae. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And you are now going to get more of the old 
ones manufactured? 

Mr. Koenig. Until we can go into this problem a little further. 
The determination as to whether the Air Force wants to spend 100 
percent more for this item when you do not know whether it is im- 
proving the operational utility of the aircraft any is a decision which 
engineering cannot make, it must have other factors brought into 
consideration. 

Senator Fercuson. You say this will not improve the utility of an 
airplane as far as the machine guns are concerned? 

Mr. Koenta. If you set the thermostat so as to reduce the heat 
to a point where vou are absolutely sure that those lead-ins do not 
deteriorate in a normal period of time, then vou are not heating up 
the gun adequately, and then if you set it up above that to where 
vou have got self-limitation of the temperatures, which is the situa- 
tion with the current heater, then it only provides some protection 
during the period when the maintenance man 

Senator Fercuson. Then you have got a problem which in your 
opinion vou cannot solve? 

Mr. Koenre. I think there are solutions to it, but here vou have 
added another item which gives another probability of failure, not 
due to the heating elements, but due to the effect of the gun vibration. 

Senator Frrcuson. Have you tried that out to see? 

Mr. Koxrnia. We have had some experience on thermostats. 

Senator Frreuson. Have you tried it or not? 

Mr. Kornic. We have tried this with our normal firing tests, the 
laboratory, but we have not had any operational experience on that 
yet—but we do have some operational experience on thermostats on 
guns, and they are not foolproof, they fail, too. 

Senator Ferauson. Mr. Smith, what do you say about these 
thermostats? 

Mr. Sairx. Well, I am not qualified to say whether they would 
stand up or not, but i would just want to say this, that we have an 
approval from Mr. Koenig’s division on the last sample with thermostat 
that we submitted, and why we should get an approval from him if 
he is not sure it will pass the firing test, I don’t know. 

Mr. Nearrtne. I would like to say that I do not believe you have 
an approval, our letter does not indicate that. 

Senator Fercuson. Then what does it say? 

Mr. Neartne. It says that the item is satisfactory, it is not a 
matter of unqualified approval. 

Senator Fercuson. What does that mean, that if they start to 
manufacture, you could turn it down? 

Mr. Nearina. We did not authorize him to manufacture. 

Senator Fereuson. But if he did —— 

Mr. Nearinc. The point is, we did not, or we would not authorize 
unless we get unqualified approval. 

Senator Fercuson. And how long will that take? 
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Colonel Witson. That is not within our province, to give such an 
answer. 

Senator Furauson, Is there anybody here who could tell me that? 

Mr. Koznia. We expect —— 

Senator Ferauson. You see, we are trying to help small business. 

\ir. Konnia. | appreciate that. 

Senator FmrGuson. And I think it is clear from this record that 
small business, or any business as a matter of fact, has a very rough 
road to go to make something for the military. This indicates it. 

Mr. Nweartnc. This invitation for bid under previous contracts 
had been limited to small business. 

Senator Fereuson. I know that, but what I mean is that even 
big business would have trouble with this kind of a thing today. 
This started last August—well, really it started in 1950. 

Mr. Smira. May I read a letter dated 19 March, which states 
in part as follows: 

The sample heaters submitted in accordance with Headquarters AMC letter 

November 5, 1952 have been tested and results indicate that the design is 
satisfactory. However, this Headquarters is unable to incorporate the change 

production at the present time due to the difference in external configuration 
aused by the thermostat. It would be possible to incorporate the new cord in 
the present heaters but it is believed that the slight improvement gained thereby 
joes not justify the additional cost. 

You are therefore authorized to resume shipments on subject contracts in 
accordance with requirements as they existed prior to November 5, 1952. 


Senator Ferauson. Now, they use the word “indicates.’’ Does 
that not mean that it is satisfactory? 

Mr. Smirx. That is what they are saying, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. But it only means just so far. Now, 


how is business going to contract on that basis? 

Colonel Wiison. They are not as yet because there are still the 
other points-of-configuration checks. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now then, suppose you find you can use 
this on the machine gun? 

Colonel Witson. All right. 

Senator Ferauson. And then you start all over again and you find 
whether or not it could stand the test. So, there is no place—you 
have indicated that you would start all over again on tests to see if it 
was any good— 

Colonel Witson. May I make a point, sir, that so far as this 
particular third test was concerned, the only things checked in the 
third test were those things that previously failed in the other two 
tests. The things that passed on the first two tests were not re- 
checked again. 

Senator Fereuson. But you did have to recheck the thermostat. 
Now, the word ‘‘indicated”’ is not an approval? 

Colonel Witson. In actual operational conditions? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Colonel Witson. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Fereuson. So you probably would have to send them over 
to Korea and test them. 

Mr. Neartina. Well, the fact that one sample passed the test does 
not mean that the Air Force is going to adopt that as standard; it 
may mean we would have to get additional items—— 
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Senator Fereuson. In April had you let any contracts for the old 
type? 

Mr. Nearine. None other than the resumption of production on 
Bobrich contract and Vulcan. A proposed additional procurement 
dated April 27, 1953, was canceled. 

Senator Ferguson. And how many are you getting out of that? 

Mr. Neartne. None at all yet. 

Colonel Wiuson. As I understand, I believe that he has not started 
production since the letter of March 19. 

Senator Fercuson. Has the other company started production? 

Colonel Wiison. No, sir. Bobrich, of course, is—that is, Bobrich 
is the subcontractor for Vulcan. 

Mr. Noonr. Mr. Chairman, I have some collateral questions | 
would like to put to these gentlemen, based on Mr. Smith’s testimony 
of Monday. 

I have a question for Mr. Stoll. In his testimony on Monday Mr. 
Smith stated that he had had difficulty in contacting Mr. Stoll and 
trying to resolve some of the problems and he said in that connection: 

Mr. Schroeder * * * who is our Chief Engineer on this project and myself 
had been unable to get in touch with Mr. Stoll here the last year. Every time 
we go to Wright Field, even when we write them and telegraph them and tell 
them we are coming, we find Mr. Stoll is either taking his annual leave or is away 
on some other project. I do not believe that we have actually talked face to 
face with him for a year and a half even though we have been out there 3 or 4 
times in that period. 

Can you explain Mr. Smith’s difficulty in trying to contact you and 
talk to you? 

Mr. Srouu. First of all, I want to say that I have been with the 
Government for 35 years, probably longer than anybody in the room, 
regardless of his age, and I put my reputation up against anyone—— 

Senator Ferauson. That does not answer the question. 

Mr. Srouu. I am sorry. 

Senator Feracuson. Go ahead and answer. 

Mr. Srotu. Sirice 1949, when I took over this job, I have never 
taken all of my annual leave which I was entitled to by law. I felt 
that the job came first, and the only vacation I ever took was by days, 
a half-a-day, 2 hours, 1 hour, whenever I had a little job, whenever I 
had to go to town on business, and so on. 

During the war we were only allowed 11 days’ leave. I lost all the 
rest of my leave except that which we were allowed to accumulate, up 
to 90 days. I have never used the 90 days’ leave, and I still have it. 

As far as being away on business, in the last few years I have traveled 
all over this country and I have spent 82 days on the road. At my 
age, I like to be home, but it is my duty or my job to serve the Gov- 
ernment, and I am willing to do it. 

However, when they want to contact me, it is their responsibility 
to go to procurement first and make an appointment to meet me. 

If they want to see me, they can make an appointment and I will 
be there. However, we made an appointment with Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Schroeder, and they did not show up on time. Well, I will excuse 
him for being late, but at that particular time I got word in the morn- 
ing that I was going to be on my way to Texas in the afternoon. 

That is the kind of orders that I get. And if I am not there when 
they come, there are other people ti ey can talk to. They don’t 
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have to talk to me. If I should die, somebody else could take my 
place, I am not the only man who can do a job there. 

Senator FurGuson. That answers, I think, the question very 
clearly as to why you could not see them. It is not, then, Mr. Stoll, 
that you did not want to see him? 

\ir. Srouu. No, sir; 1 am glad to see anybody. I am glad to help 
nybody. If 1 did not want to help, 1 would not have been there for 
) years. 

\Mr. Kornig. I have Mr. Stoll’s travel and leave record for the last 

2 or 3 years, if the committee would like to have it. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Mr. Srotu. It has been reported in the newspapers, and of course 
we are not responsible for what goes in the papers, but they print what 
they hear, and they must hear it someplace, but it. was implied that I 
was the designer, that I wrote the specifications. I did not. 

Mr. Smirx. That is right, Mr. Stoll, and I stand corrected on that. 

Mr. Srouu. Laccept your apologies. I want that in the record, that 
Mr. Smith apologizes. 

Mr. Smirx. I would be very glad to do that. 

Senator Ferguson. Who did design that? 

Mr. Srotu. Mr. Boals. 

Mr. Koxmnia. Well, it was not designed by any individual. As I 
explained in my testimony this morning, Wayne Boals was the project 
engineer assigned to monitor the development performed in industry 
by the H. & A. Co. 

Mr. Noong. Now I have a question for Mr. Lydiard. On May 4 
Mr. Smith testified as follows: 

The Eastern Air Procurement District under which we work has been 100 
percent behind our efforts to get this matter clarified. We have had every possible 
cooperation from them but they have been hitting the same wall that we have hit. 

Mr. Noong. Mr. Lydiard, do you agree with Mr. Smith’s statement 
relative to the experience of your office on the gun heater? 

Mr. Lypiarp. Yes, partially. I might state I went to Bobrich in 
Beacon, N. Y., on October 16 on normal production surveillance of 
contracts. Mr. Smith and I diseussed this particular job and I 
inquired at that time as to the operating temperatures of the gun, and 
was informed that it was approximately 400° in that area where 
the leads were connected with the heating element, and at the same 
time I checked Mr. Smith’s statement that the insulation was rated 
for approximately 161° Fahrenheit. 

At that time I presumed that the contractor and his engineer had 
a reasonable excuse to contact Wright Field upon this problem and 
get a determination. It was not my position to make a determination 
as I am not in the engineering section. 

On returning to New York on the 20th of the month, I contacted 
the proper section in AMC and suggested at the time that Mr. Smith 
would like to put out a thermostatically controlled heater with a new 
cord on it, and present it to the field, believing that it was possibly a 
more efficient heater. 

On October 24 I contacted procurement at AMC again and was 
notified that AMC had put a verbal stop order on it. 

Senator Farcuson. Which contract? 

Mr. Lyptarp. On the contract for heater. 

Senator Fmreuson. The old contract? 
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Mr. Lyprarp. That is right. My experience with the field was 
excellent. When I reported the problem I was merely presenting the 
contractor’s view. When I checked on the cord itself, I felt that the 
information should be presented to the proper personnel at Wright 
Field and that is what I did. I think I received fairly fast action for 
Wright Field on the stop order. 

Mr. Noone. In other words, you would not concur in Mr. Smith’s 
observation that you had been hitting the same wall that he did? 

Mr. Lyprarp. I do not know what action the field took, with the 
exception of what I read in the record, but the action I received 
from the field was fairly rapid, from my standpoint, because IT phoned 
the field on the 20th and I sent a TWX on the 22d; on the 24th they 
notified me of a conference being held at AMC that day and also 
that they issued a verbal stop order, later confirmed in writing, of 
this action on the 24th. 

Mr. Noone. What month? 

Mr. Lyprarp. October. 

Colonel Witson. May I again reiterate what was previously said 
for the record, that Mr. Lydiard called us up on the 20th and on the 
24th it had already been set up, the meeting, at which Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Schroeder, engineering personnel and procurement person- 
nel, were in attendance, at Wright Field. 

It was at that time, the meeting of the 24th, that the verbal stop 
order was given, later confirmed on November 5. 

Mr. Noone. Mr. Chairman, I have one other question for Mr. 
Stoll. 

According to Mr. Smith, in a telephone conversation on May 25, 
1951, between Messrs. Stoll, Bracht, and Robert Smith, Stoll and 
Bracht admitted that the gun heaters purchased since World War II 
have failed the still-air test. 

My question to you, Mr. Stoll, is, did you admit to Mr. Smith in 
May of 1951 that gun heaters purchased since World War IT have 
failed in still-air tests? 

Mr. Stout. Yes. There were some that failed, some of the ones 
that we bought since the war. They were of the same type which 
were laying on the shelf and the rubner got dried out, the insulation 
dried out and naturally when they were operated at 800-900 degrees 
of Fahrenheit, they burn up. 

Now, that is the purpose of this paragraph F (3) (C), that is the 
only safeguard against burning up these heaters. However, if they 
would get hot and short out, it would not cause a fire, but it would 
cause a circuit breaker to open and it would put all the heaters ou; 
of operation, and this paragraph is only an insurance to protect the 
service against a fire hazard. 

Senator Ferauson. Then if one of the circuit breakers were thrown 
out, that w ould affect all of the machiae guns? 

Mr. Srouu. Only as to the heater. 

Senator Frrauson. On all the machine guns? 

Mr. Sroutu. Yes. 

Senator Frerauson. And a maa may find himself without the use 
of any weapoas on his airplane? 

Mr. Sroti. Understand, sir, if this happened, it would be if it 
reached the temperature of 800 degrees, and it would be because the 
heater—— 
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You see, this would happen only when the personnel were working 
on the aircraft, in maintenance on some of the other equipment if 
they would turn on the master switch which also includes the cireuits 
of the heater switches, they can by manual action throw the heater 
switches out of commission, so that he could then work on the other 
equipment and in that way it was unnecessary to expose the heater 
to S00 degrees. 

Mr. Noons, But wouldn’t that burn off the insulation and probably 
cause fire 

\ir. Kozenta. The point is that if he followed proper maintenance 
procedure, he would turn off that heater switch if he was working on 
some other portions of the armament system, and in that event 
nothing would occur. 

Let me read from the technical order, where it says: 

Make certain that the heater element firmly mates to the gun breach, other- 

the absence of sufficient metal surface (for proper heat dissipation) will 
rn the heater element out. 

So, all we are saying is that the addition of a thermostat is for 
protecting only against improper maintenance procedure. 

Mr. Noongz. Do you not feel that precuations should be taken? 

Mr. Koenta. Well, we think that we can educate people cheaper 
than increasing the cost of the item 100 percent. 

Colonel Porresaum. May I pick up here on the maintenance 
viewpoint? 

Mr. Noong. Yes. 

Colonel Porresaum. It is our concern in maintenance to see that 
the item can be maintained. I would like to point out again the 
causes of the malfunctioning. 

The causes are (1) the gun heaters normally remained on during 
the flight part to assure gun operation, and that is quite a long time. 

Second, age and deterioration of lead insulation and heating element, 

Third, improper positioning of gun heater prior to closing machine 
cover, thereby damaging element and fourth, excessively improper 
positioning of electrical leads when machine gun is fully opened and 
heater has not been removed. 

Should we put a thermostat on that heater, I do not know but that 
the only area of improvement would be in the area of controlling the 
heat aspect. It will not eliminate the fact you still have got to posi- 
tion it properly. 

Senator Fereuson. It would not burn out if it was not clamped 
on the machinegun? 

Mr. Canrievtp. That is right. 

Colonel Porresaum. That is right; however, I would like to point 
out that maintenance experience resulted in improved technique from 
June 1950 to March 1953, as reflected in the UR’s. 

The quantity which is shown in our UR’s, is quantity on hand and 
the number of previous failures. In 1950 of 1470 on hand, there 
were 390 previous failures, 

In 1951, of the quantity on hand, 727 were involved, the number of 
previous failures was 161. 

In 1952, of the quantity on hand, 1,107 were involved, the number 
of previous failures was 130. 
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Judging from that, I feel that there has been an improvement in 
our maintenance technique in the field, a percentage improvement, 
particularly. 

There have been instructions put out in the basic aircraft hand- 
book which is the handbook which our maintenance technicians who 
operate comply with, number 01-60-TCB-2 dated September 15, 
1952. 

So, the question, as I see it, putting myself in the position of our 
engineering people, is, will the thermostat improve the situation? 
As it is an added item, will the thermostat in anyway cause any 
trouble? 

If you are going to add it to the heater, the more complex it be- 
comes and the more chance of maintenance difficulties. I would say 
that I do not feel our engineers at this time are positive as to what 
exactly that thermostat will produce for us. 

As far as the maintenance picture, I do not think we should compare 
the thermostat experience on blankets with the thermostat experience 
that might come up on this gun. 

We are subjected not only to vibration but to violent temperatures 
and I do not think that we have that trouble with blankets, that the 
temperatures vary so much and I do not think that water is thrown 
that much on blankets. 

Then, there is another thing that has not been mentioned, and that 
is the bore-cleaning compound used on aircraft guns may have some- 
thing in it—we do not know what the cleaner may do to the thermo- 
stat, it may cause it to corrode very quickly, I do not know. 

So, I think that when adding something to the heater—it may be 
too complex, it may add to our maintenance difficulties. We in 
maintenance have continually asked the Air Force to try to make our 
aircraft less complex. 

We have a complex job to do. You must have a complex piece of 
equipment to do the complex job. We are not fighting with clubs, 
we are fighting at high altitudes, at high speed, and our maintenance 
picture is terrific; and we are trying to cope with it. 

The UR system, although it is slow, is something you must get from 
each and every individual. Today I have had the best opportunity 
since I have been in maintenance to get a summary on the difficulties 
of a UR system, it has been an excellent experience for me. 

But certainly it is a sad state of affairs when we have to get this 
high-powered group of people together to reach a solution. 

If we have, then it is fine; but—— 

Senator Fercuson. Why don’t you reach a solution among your- 
selves? 

Colonel Porrrsaum. Among ourselves? 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. 

Colonel Porresaum. I would say that the problems are many. It 
is a sad state of affairs, but it many times takes a drastic incident to 
put these things to light. That is why this morning when I men- 
tioned the fact these UR’s were treated in a normal manner—we had 
no emergency UR’s from the Far East, and therefore we treated them 
more or less in that manner. 

We had quite a bit of experience with emergency UR’s, and I would 
say that our people, particularly my people, and the records here will 
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show that I have had to put four different people on these gun heaters 
over the past year, and that is not good, for completion of action. 

Senator Frercuson. Have you ever seen stamped on any file a 
large “ze 

Colonel Porresaum. I have not. 

Senator Fercuson. You have never? 

Colonel Porrespaum. I have never seen that, 

Senator Fereuson. Has any man at this table seen it? 

No response. ) 

Mr. Koenia. There are some files which because of military classi- 
fication require further clearance which— 

Senator Fureuson. But the word “P” stands for ‘Political in- 
fluence.” 

Have any of you ever seen it? 

Mr. Koegnia. No, sir. In fact, I can tell you that our regula- 
tions - 

Senator Frreuson. Well, I understand about the regulation, and 
I understand the statute. 

Colonel Wilson. May I make one point? 

Senator Fmreuson. Yes, 

Colonel Witson. With respect to anybody Mr. Smith had talked 
to, as far as any hurt being done to them, it could not be conceivable, 
as far as the Air Force is concerned, to take it out on any individual. 

Senator Fereuson. As you understand, he is a small business—— 

Colonel Witson. Yes, we know that. 

Senator Fmrauson. And what we all want to try to do is to work 
out some of these complications. 

Now, I ask you, Would you if you were in his position—just forget- 
ting about this thermostat—would you start ‘se manufacture of 
these pieces when you do not even know if it will work until you gentle- 
men come in and say, “Change over.” 

Colonel Wiison. And we do not know that is the case, that it 
will not work, because there are some that do work today on aircraft, 
in Korea, and within the zone of interior and many other places. 

Mr. ScurorpEr. May I say something, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Scurozper. First of all, I would like to challenge that state- 
ment about the blanket not being subjected to water. I say that it 
gets quite a bit more water because the customers wash them. 

But I would like to say this, will all the gun heaters made today, if 
we proceed with this contract, using a cord set in accordance with the 
specifications, pass the still-air test without the possibility of a short 
circuit after the still-air test? 

Senator Fercuson. What is the answer to it? 

Colonel Hottoway. I think this particular paragraph in the regula- 
tion which prescribes the still-air test and conditions is not only 
ambiguous but is very misleading, and that will be rewritten, I 
assure you. 

Senator Furcuson. Then we will have accomplished something. 

Colonel Hottoway. I would like again to say that the purpose of 
this, which I think may not be entirely clear to ul is tht in the condi- 
tion of the heater being detached from the gua, there is something 
like a pot on the stove without any water in it. The reason for this 
test is to determine (in the very remote or unlikely condition that 
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the crew in working on this equipment should leave the switch on, 
and the circuit breaker should fail) whether or not it is dangerous to 
the airplane; not whether or not the heater will burn out. 

Senator Fercuson. Nor whether or not there will be grease or 
paint that would cause fire. , 

Colonel Hottoway. That is right. 

Now, this paragraph distinctly does not give that impression even 
remote ly and will be rewritten accordingly. 

Going from that point oa as to w whe ther the heater is doing its normal 
job, I don’t think there is in here any particular question of excessive 
failures and I can state with assurance that the Air Force will again 
make an immediate reinvestigation of this problem with respect to, 

the operational factors involved; 2, the techaical complexity and 
attendant costs which we are particularly sensitive about; and 3, the 
attendant safety factors. 

| personally do not believe that the thermostat will be worth its 
complexity and cost, sir. It is extremely unlikely that the crew 
chief working on the ground will, first, leave on the switch, and, second, 
that the overload circuit breaker will not function; and if it burns 
finally in an open-circuit condition, that is another matter which is 
very unlikely. 

However, we will give that a very close evaluation, and if the 
additional complexity is warranted, I can assure you that action 
will be taken accordingly. 

Senator Ferguson. How long will it take for action? Is there 
some way that you can cut the time down, because that is what is 

eadly to small business. 

Colonel Hottoway. I know that, sir. The operational factors just 
naturally take time to determine whether it is worth the complextity 
and so a study showing the number of failures, and the number of 
conditions, and when it would be dangerous and whatnot—would 
just take time; and we are not convinced that this is worth the 
effort. 

Senator Fercuson. Colonel, may I ask, suppose these do fail, are 
they always reported? 

Colonel Hottoway. Yes, sir. I cannot say categorically that they 
always are, because UR’s may get lost, or something like that, but 
mail gets lost, too; but with those exceptions I do say ‘the “v are always 
re ported. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, every time a plane comes back 
from a mission it is checked and every defect, every nonfunction or 
malfunction is reported in one of these slips? 

Colonel Hottoway. Well, if it is something of a minor nature that 
could be taken care of, at squadron level itself— 

Senator Fercuson. If there was a failure like these wires burning or 
overheating, the rules require they be immediately put on one of these 
slips? 

Colonel Hottoway. The rules require that, yes, sir. 

Colonel Porrenaum. That is true. 

Mr. Noone. I would like to ask in that connection, is there any 
possibility that some of these UR’s we have heard about may not have 
come to your attention? 

Colonel Hottoway. There is a possibility, very decidedly, but the 
number we have there—20, I believe—again on the thermostat issue, 
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| do not see how the addition of a thermostat wll correct the condi- 
tions brought out from these UR’s. 

Mr. ScHRoEDER. May I say something else? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. Scuroeper. Colonel, I would like to mention just this fact, it is 
my opinion that the still-air test, which you just said should be stricken 
from the 

Colonel Hottoway. No. 

Vir. Kornra. It will be modified. 

Colonel HoLtoway. Will be limited. 

Mr. ScnroreprErR. Dwelling on the thermostat, I am interested also 
because of my conscience, I don’t want to be making something that 
will short-circuit, even if they do have circuit breakers. But I will say 
that I have had this heater on a test block for 200 hours—I don’t 
know how many missions that would be the equivalent of—and the 
insulation is burned away and brittle and it pulls off at the vibration, 
and the heater is in practically the same condition as if it was plugged 
in when it was first made, and now the still-air test 

Colonel Hottoway. May I answer that? We are going to make 
an accelerated overall study of it, and if it is determined that a new 
type of insulation is shown to be in order, then the specs will possibly 
be amended in that regard. 

However, to go on from there in the way of generality, I do not 
think anybody here either in Congress or in business would like to 
see the Air Force or any service get particularly restrictive in their 
specifications. I do not think that is to the best interest of anybody. 

Senator Fereuson. You would say that safety was the primary 

Colonel Hotutoway. Yes, sir. And we want to leave it as general 
as we can, so long as it meets the safety and operational requirements. 

We do not want the specifications to call for the exact grade or 
gage of wire if it is not absolutely necessary. It means a more costly 
and time-consuming procedure, and any contractor, I think, will say 
it is not desirable from their standpoint, either. 

We will have to review more carefully this particular spec to see 
maybe it is not restrictive enough—but that is my opinion, primarily 
from the thermostat issue, as borne out by the details in these UR’s. 

Does that answer your question, or am I varying from it? 

Senator Frrauson. I believe counsel wants to ask a question. 

Mr. Noone. Yes. 

In referring to the UR’s, you stated you had not previously re- 
ceived any indicating emergency action. What does “UR” stand for? 

Colonel Porrmsnaum. “Unsatisfactory report.’”’ The emergency 
UR’s are those which we require by priority teletype. They can 
take this for example (indicating) and specify that it is an emer- 
gency UR. 

Mr. Noons. Aren’t your UR’s stamped “expedite’’? 

Colonel Porrmsaum. Yes, they are, as a rule, but the very color— 
we tried to keep them at the top of the file of paper work. 

Mr. Noone. What is required to put fast action on one of these 
unsatisfactory reports? 

Colonel Porrresaum. It is a problem of building up your case. | 
will say that we possibly have not built up the case as best we could, 
due to the various reasons I mentioned before. 
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There have been four different people that I have been forced to 
put on this particular work. That is not very helpful to any program, 
particularly in the maintenance program. 

The point, though—throughout the entire UR’s, there is no indica- 
tion in any of the UR’s, which will be made available for the record, 
wherein they indicate that the mission was unsatisfactorily completed, 
wherein there was any damage to any wiring other than that wiring 
adjacent to the position of the heating element, and there are pictures 
of UR’s here which will show that. 

In fact, we treated these on their face value, we knew there was 
a circuit breaker and it was just a matter of taking the experience— 
I might say that if the contractor had any experience with this burning 
out—I do not know what reports you submitted 

Mr. Smrrn. May I ask a question, sir? 

Colonel Porresaum. Yes. 

Mr. Smirx. Do you know the name of the director of requirements 
of 5th Air Force? 

Colonel Porrenaum. No; I do not. 

Mr. Surru. Is it Col. O. B. Johnson? 

Colonel Hottoway. That is right. APO 925. 

Mr. Smrru. And I understand he is the officer of the 5th Air Force 
who is responsible for knowing exactly what operational problems 
happen on materiel and equipment in the field and I was wondering 
if anybody at headquarters, at AMC, Wright Development Center, 
or the maintenance departments, or anybody else concerned, had 
taken the trouble to get hold of this officer in charge of the 5th Air 
Force which, I understand, is our combat air force in Korea. 

Colonel Porresnaum. We did not get in contact with him but we 
did with the inspector general at San Bernardino, Calif. I talked 
with people in his headquarters and at Headquarters, USAF, not more 
than 1 hour ago and they told me there were no records of any air- 
craft or portions of aircraft being damaged because of the heating 
element. Of course, that does not say there is not a possibility it 
may have happened, but there is none on record. 

Mr. Smirx. Well, I don’t know why people would write to me and 
tell me that the entire wiring was burned out. 

Colonel Porresaum. We have no record of that and I would say 
that there, again, it is this man’s opinion that he is speaking. Should 
we recognize him as an authority? 

Mr. Smiru. If you knew the man—I think he knows quite a bit 
about aircraft and he has no ax to grind and he has given me that 
information—he might get into trouble doing it, but he gave me the 
information. 

Colonel Porrznaum. I have never seen an airman or officer hurt 
in any way for signing UR’s 

I would like to suggest that if you do not care to mention the name 
of the individual you talked to—it is not necessary that the individual 
submit a signed UR, he can submit it without a signature and he can 
leave the organization off and give me the report. 

Mr. Smirx. I will do my best, Colonel, and add it to the case, 
because it is not official right now. 

Colonel Porresaum. You do not have anything in writing, do you, 
from him? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir, I do not; and I would like to say that I had 
some information given to me yesterday that a group of junior 
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officers, who are pilots, were asked about this problem, and they 
acreed with the position that we are taking, but they said, ‘“We will 
not be quoted.” 

Colonel Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Colonel Hottoway. I am not too clear what the conclusion is. 
Was it that if there were a thermostat on there, this would not have 
happened? Was this on a ground check? 

Mr. Smirx. No, sir. 

Colonel Hottoway. When the foot was left on, or what? 

Mr. Situ. No, sir. I believe that it was in the air. I could not 
say. I frankly appreciated the information that I got that far, and 
I did not want to embarrass the man. I did not ask him his name, 
on purpose. But I will try to contact him and see if I can find at 
least the squadron number and some information. 

Mr. CanrFietp. I think that this is a case where that would not 
have helped—would it? On the aircrafts, on the gun in the air, the 
thermostat would not have had any play in this particular situation. 

Mr. Suir. Mr. Canfield, I would say that if the heater was 
properly attached to the gun, you are correct. But Mr. Schroeder 
started to explain the point before, and I think he got off a little bit, 
and I would like to reiterate it this way. I think that we have two 
separate, clear, and distinct problems here. 

One is that if somebody makes a mistake for one reason or another, 
and this heater should not be in position on the gun, if it should 
jump off because the little lip here is not properly engaged over that 
projection, and after the first burst she jumps off, or whatever the 
reason may be, if they have a thermostat, we will then prevent a still 
air test failure or its equivalent actually in an aircraft. That is point 
one. I hope that I have made that entirely clear. If anybody has 
any doubts, please ask me, I will try to make it clearer. 

Now, point 2: My investigation of the operational characteristics 
of this unit brings out, not that there have been very many still-air 
tests, as such, but that another problem presents itself. We have 
burnouts and/or short circuits. Now, the crew chiefs tell me that 
initially the way this heater was checked on, for instance, an F-80, 
is that they would raise the lid on the gunnery compartment, and they 
would then raise the lid of No. 1 gun and No, 2 gun and No. 3 gun. 
The circuit is energized, by the way, and then they go around the other 
side of the ship and raise that gunnery compartment cover, raise the 
lid of No. 4, No. 5, and No. 6. 

They would then walk back to the first heater and feel that heater 
with their hand to see if they felt any heat. This is their preflight 
check. They told me that they found out that in many instances, by 
the time they got back around to the other side of the ship, to check 
these, they had burnouts. So they changed their procedure on their 
own commonsense. 

They now raise the lid on an individual gun, and they stay there with 
their hand on it, on the copper pad, until they can feel the test, and 
then they slam it down immediately, because actually when you raise 
the lid of the gun, you have the copper pad out in the air, not engaged 
to anything. Effectively, that is a still-air test condition. 

Now, here the spec says that it must go over 2 hours, and I think 
that is a valid spec. I think that spec is definitely on the right 
track. 
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Sut these fellows say that this is not the first minute that they 
hook up this gun. Maybe it was used for 2 missions, I do not know, 
or 22. But the point is that while they were making this test, they 
in effect gave it a shot of still-air test for a maximum of 5 minted 
and they were getting burnouts. So, as I stated, they have changed, 
by experience, their method of making this test. 

Now, that would indicate to me, if the gun heater was properly 
designed and the te mperature was limited, they would at least be able 
to take 5 minutes going from one side of the ship to the other and 
back to check them, without getting an excessive amount of burnouts. 

Now, I personnally have no specific brief for thermostats. I do 
have a very sincere interest in seeing that the number of units which 
malfunction, for whatever cause, still-air tests, crumbling cord sets, 
no matter what the case may be, that that is materially reduced, and 
I submit to you gentlemen that if you were in any kind of commercial 
business and you had a reject rate even remotely like what you admit, 
it would be fantastic. You would not last in business for 3 months, 
There is no reason to have this kind of condition on this appliance, 
And if an engineering department is not qualified enough to do the 
development, give it to anybody you like. But let us see that the 
guys that fly the ships get equipment that stands up reasonably, and 
not for 50 million hours, but reasonably, and there should be, in my 
opinion, in the TO, as long as you people know that these things burn 
out frequently, some kind of figure that says, ‘‘After 10 hours, or 100 
hours, or 1,000 hours, or whatever your experience dictates, rip them 
off and throw them out,” becat ise [ object, and I know from the 
experience which was told to me by boys who were in the field, that 
these do not burn out only on the ground during the preflight check. 
They burn out in the air, according to the fellows who are supposed 
to know. 

So then, to summarize, we have two problems. We have the still- 
air test, and we need something to limit their temperature, and the 
second thing is that we need a cord set, gentlemen, that will stand 
up reasonably at the standard operating temperature, which is 
approximately 450°. 

Now, ¢ Seu I know that you have not been on this for too long. 
[t is a spot problem for you, and perhaps you do not realize that the 
Government is specifying the cord set, an AN—C-68. 

No; I understand that the Underwriters’ Laboratory has cognizance 
over these cord sets and that they O. K. this particular cord set for 
161° F. 

Now, we have in the specifications 

Senator Feravson. Do you think any laboratory, such as you say 
the Underwriters’, would underwrite what is happening in this case— 

Mr. Smitn. Not on your life, sir. 

Senator Frreuson (continuing). For domestic use? 

Mr. Smrrn. For domestic use, they never would. 

Mr. Scuronper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say something. 
The Underwriters’ Laboratory would throw us out of the store if we 
wanted to sell this in a store to the public. 

Mr. Smirn. May I say something, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. The AN-C-64 set is O. K. for 161° F. We have in 
the spec a temperature rise test. Now, this temperature rise test is 
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carried out on a block of steel 6 inches long and approximately 2% 
es wide, solid steel. It is quite heavy. There are certain require- 
ments as to time. 

They start at room temperature. Room temperature should be 
70° F. In 30 minutes, we must raise that temperature another 70°—— 

\ir. SanroEepmER. All I can give you is the final measure. 

- Smiru. That is right. Let us read it out. I do not want to 
make a mistake on this. 

At any rate, after the still temperature rise test is carried out, in 
‘) minutes we must rise 70°. That brings us up to 140°. In 60 
minutes, we must rise 130°, which brings us up to a total of 200°; 
n 90 minutes 165°, which brings us to a total of 235°, and in 120 
minutes a total of 180° or 250° F. 

Now, that is this solid block of steel, yes, 250° here, and over here 
a cord set which is guaranteed by the U nderw riters’ Laboratories to 

161°, even for civilian use. 

Now, bear in mind that the termperature actually under the copper 
pad—would you hand me one of those, please, Mr. Lydiard, that is 
open? Thank you, sir. 

The temperature, if measured by a thermocouple, actually here 
will be 450°, approximately, and still this cord set is only good for 
161° F. Now, this cord set is made of copper. 

In commercial practice, gentlemen, for many years, in little appli- 
ances—we have an electric iron here, which is not a very expensive 
electric iron as they go—those cord sets are O. K.’d for much higher 
temperatures. They do not use copper. They use monel. And this 
is not a very recent discovery. They also do not use low temperature 
rubber, such as this AN-C-—68 requires. They use a silicone type, or 
some such more advanced type. 

Now, we have designed and submitted to the Air Force in this last 
sample not only a thermostat, but a cord set which should stand up 
through a reasonably long length of service, and that cord set contains 
monel and silicone rubber. 

That, certainly, gentlemen, in my humble opinion, should be a 
change which should be made immediately. And I do not think it 
takes months and months and months of checking, engineering, 
et cetera, to bring about a perfectly logical, commonsense solution. 

If we cannot get the best, let us get something better. 

Mr. Canriretp, What part of the cord set? Are you talking about 
the outside part here? 

Mr. Smirx. Not particularly. 

Mr. Canrieup. This part never fails? 

Mr. Smira. No. We are talking about the connections. 

Mr. Canrretp. The connections? 

Mr. Smrrx. Surely. 

Mr. Canrretp. One thing has come up here. In addition to 
every thing else that has been said, we have done a little playing around 
n the laboratory on the inside of the heater in a direction to get away 
from configuration changes. In conjunction with the materials labora- 
tory at the field, we obtained some ceramic tubing. They thought it 
was worth a try. That is under test now, to take the cord set as it 
is and put little ceramic tubing where this insulation burns off. 

This can be done without changing the heater. Such a change 
could be made by the manufacturer under the specification as it 

33559 —53——18 
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exists today, with no change that would require approval, but merely 
to add a sleeve of something, if it were ceramic material, over the 
wires here. That could be done. You could do that within the 
specifications. 

Mr. Smirx. How about telling us? Why do we have to come to 
the United States Senate to find that out? 

Mr. CanFietp. We have not finished testing it yet. Ceramic is 
brittle. It definitely has to undergo vibration. 

Mr. Smirn. I did not want to bring that point up, Mr. Canfield, 
because you did state that it is still under test. That occurred to me, 
too. But, gentlemen, I am not here to cause a lot of hard feeling, 
because in the long run I think I can lose more from it than you. 

I submit to you that we have got a sort of Gargantua here. 

I used to be a shark fisherman, and I was quite amazed at one time 
to find that a great big, long shark, as long as this table, has a brain 
about the size of your fist, or a little less. Here we have a very diffi- 
cult problem, as I pointed out Monday, and it is not only in the 
Government. In any large organization, you have this problem where 
commonsense seems just to have evaporated. 

Now, if you fellows are working on a design, why keep it——— 

Senator Fercuson. What has that got to do with that shark’s 
brain? 

Mr. Smrrx. Well, sir, without pointing to any individual, here we 
have a very large thing, with a very small brain controlling it, as far 
as the effective results are concerned, in my opinion. 

Senator Ferguson. Allright. I just wanted to figure out what that 
had to do with it. 

Mr. Smirxn. Now, I say this. I personally was cleared for top 
secret in 1949. I just found out the other day that it is only good for 
2 years. So I sent in another questionnaire the other day. I think 
I am fairly reliable and can be trusted with the development informa- 
tion on an item that is not even marked as restricted. 

Now, I do not think that I know all the answers. Mr. Schroeder, 
I am sure, if I may speak for him, does not think that he knows all 
the answers. But I think we might be able to help. 

Mr. CanFretp. Certainly. 

Mr. Smiru. How about passing on the dope? 

Mr. Koenta. I am sorry that Mr. Smith had to take up the time of 
the Senate committee in order to feel that he had proper treatment of 
this problem. But I would like to ask him what attempts he made to 
try and get the attention of the laboratory management or even the 
branch chief that has direct responsibility or on the AMC side of the 
house, to try and go to someone above the buyer’s level. I mean, 
there are many tasks 

Senator Fereuson. The record shows a long correspondence. 

Mr. Smirn. I would be very happy to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Korenic. To my knowledge, neither I nor Colonel Gould, who 
is the chief of the laboratory, was ever contacted, nor was there ever a 
request made for someone to see us. We are always available to 
anyone who has a problem and thinks that it requires some special 
attention. As I say, there are many products in this laboratory, and 
vou cannot handle them all on a 1—A priority basis, because they all 
tend to become 1—A, and something just does not get done because 
you run out of people to do it. So some of these things unfortunately, 
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take time because the men doing them have many other tasks to do 
as well. 

Mr. Smirn. Would you like an enumeration from me of the attempts 
we made to bring this matter to the attention of the Air Force? 

Senator FerGuson. Is it in the record? 

Mr. Sarva. It is in the record, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Good. 

(The enumeration referred to by Mr. Smith will be found in ap- 
pendix No. 3, beginning on p. 470.) 

Mr. Konnie. My specific question was, what attempts did you 
make to bring the matter to the attention of the management of the 
armament laboratory. We will just get down to a very low echelon. 

Mr. Smira. All right. I understood that Mr. Canfield was an 
engineering supervisor and had a group of engineers under him. | 
consider him a responsible person, and at our November 5, conference, 
it was indicated that the Air Force recognized this problem, and | 
will quote, ‘‘Due to the failures now appearing,” in several letters 
written to Vulean and myself. Here is the problem. We went out 
there and we spoke to Mr. Canfield, and I presumed that we were 
doing pretty well. We did not get our first sample to run 100 percent, 
which I am very sorry for, but development work is sometimes a little 
tedious. 

As far as I know, you gentlemen have been cognizant of the problem. 
I did not want to go over Mr. Canfield’s head because as far as I 
know, he was taking care of the problem, and to take it out of engi- 
neering—I mean, I was under the impression that, as a contractor, | 
am not supposed to go to engineering and bother Mr. Canfield. 

Actually, my contact should be through the procurement people. 
That is my understanding. 

Colonel Wiison. Absolutely right. 

Mr. SmirH. That is the way we have done it. We have a letter. 
The first letter goes way back, I think, to May 10 of 1951, in which we 
brought up this problem. Then I have a letter in here, which is in 
the record, 22 July 1952—22 July 1952—which I think I had better 
quote, a letter to Bobrich, signed by Lieutenant Colonel Cable for 
Colonel Harold, who was Colonel Wilson’s predecessor. Is that cor- 
rect, sir? 

Colonel Wiison. Correct. 

Mr. Smita (reading): 

At the present time this headquarters is not interested in the development of 
a thermostatic control in the heater housing. This heater was submitted on 
Spec. MIL—H-6769 test requirements. Your interest in this development is 
appreciated by this headquarters. 

That is the answer we got to thermostatic development. We 
carried on on our own time and money without any authorization, 
but, because we felt the problem existed, we shipped it out, and that 
is the answer we got: 

We are sending it back to you. We are not even checking on it because we are 
not interested in it. 

Mr. Nearrne. I think that can be explained. 

Mr. Canrretp. May I bring this up? When you talked to me, | 
understood that we had a mutual agreement at that time and that 
everything was agreeable. 
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Mr. Smirx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CanFie.p. Certainly you have not notified me of any unbappi- 
ness since that time. 

Mr. Smrrn. I certainly have indicated it to Mr. Walton and to 
Colonel Wilson, and if they have not informed you, Mr. Canfield, I 
apologize. Frankly, sometimes my secretary can get an original and 
seven copies out of one typing, and I always send Mr. Schroeder a 
copy, and there is one for the file, and the rest of them go to Hq. 
AMC, and Lord only knows how many people you really should send 
copies to. It is a problem. 

Mr. Nearinea. Did you write a letter to us on the 26th of March 
which indicated that you were unhappy, and so forth? 

Mr. Saira. I surely did. 

Mr. Nearine. And you asked a number of questions. To quote 
our answer, we said: 

We hope that the questions raised in your answer have been answered to your 
satisfaction. Please feel free to contact this headquarters if further information 
is desired. The interest and assistance of your firm in this matter is sincerely 
appreciated. 

Mr. Smrru. I appreciate those kind words, sir, and I answered you 
on April 29, to the attention of Colonel Wilson, copies to Mr. Walton, 
Mr. Shackatano, who was our contracting officer in New York, and 
Mr. Carreras, who was our liaison officer in New York, and a very 
on-the-ball young man. 

Senator Ferauson. What did you say to him about that? 

Mr. Samira. Shall I read the letter in its entirety, sir? 

Senator Fereuson. Have you got a paragraph that will answer 
that? 


Mr. Sairx. I went on to say: 
However— - 


Senator Ferguson. We want to shorten this record if we can. We 
will get it as long as this case if we do not. 

Mr. Smirx (continuing). 

However, a few points made in your letter are too serious to allow to pass with 
no rebuttal. 

Did you receive this, Colonel? 

Colonel Witson. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Smit. The 29th of April. 

Mr. Watton. I think Mr. Nearing has a photostat of it. 

Mr. Nearine. No. This is the 26th of March. I do not have 
that. 

Mr. Smita. I apologize for having sprung this on you cold. 

Colonel Wizson. No apology is necessary. 

Senator Furevson. What do you say? 

Mr. Watton. We did receive the letter. I will say that, and I was 
under the impression that copies had been made. 

Mr. Smiru. We sent one direct to you, Mr. Walton, and one to 
Colonel Wilson. 

Mr. Watton. Yes, sir.. That is what I say. We have the letter. 

Mr. Smiru. One has todo with money. I would like to keep money 
out of this. [Continuing:] 


Your paragraph 6: ‘‘Due to a wide variation of conditions in the field accurate 
instrumentation on temperature encountered is not available.’’ This is a state- 
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ment which appears to me to mean absolutely nothing; either heaters manufac- 
tured as the specs currently demand can or cannot pass the still-air test. The 
answer to this is obvious from the first sentence of your paragraph 6, “‘It is recog- 
nized by the Air Force that the AN-J—4 heater is in need of improved character- 
istics.’’ Furthermore, your last sentence, ‘It is known however that no aircraft 
have been damaged due to overheating of the AN-J—4 heater” is undoubtedly 
consistent with information contained in your files on this subject. However, 
this is of no satisfaction to me since I know that as of the month of November 1952 
the file of UR’s on the J—4 heater contained only a few UR’s, whereas one activity 
alone, Far Eastern Air Force, stated that they had sent many URs to headquarters 
AMC. Obviously, therefore, Headquarters AMC files are incomplete. 

Your paragraph 8: “* * * but it should be pointed out that statements by 
combat returnees reflect only isolated instances and do not necessarily reflect 
general conditions.” 


I took exception to that statement, as I felt they should be given an 
opportunity to get more than just a passing consideration. 

Your paragraph 9: The price of equipping an F-86 with a heater for each of its 
six .50 caliber machine guns would amount to $15 per aircraft; hardly a major 
expenditure compared to the price of training a pilot and purchasing an aircraft. 
Your statement that “Since it has not been proven that failures have occurred 
where the heater was used properly * * *’ in light of your office’s previous recog- 
nition of the fact that units cannot pass specifications infers that all we need for 
prompt action is to have somebody get hurt. 

Your very kind words thanking us for the interest * * *, 


well, that is unimportant. 

That is my reply to the letter you mentioned, Mr. Nearing. 

Mr. Nearrina. Just for the record, I would like to have those 
quotations that he made from this letter in their entirety. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. We will put the whole letter in the 
record. 

Mr. Nearina. Yes, sir. 


(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Apri 29, 1953. 


Re Heater, gun-type AN-J-—4, contract AF 33(600)—20359. Your letter dated 

April 13, 1953 (NCPPLR-6). 

CoMMANDING GENERAL, 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 
(Attention: Col. E. H. Wilson, USAF, Chief, Electronics Branch, Procure- 
ment Division.) 

Dear S1r: This letter will reply to yours dated April 13, answering my letter of 
March 26, 1953. Your answer clearly demonstrates that your office is backing 
up what I contend is a 24-year record of inefficiency and reluctance to accept 
responsibility regarding the necessary changes in specifications and design to the 
AN-J-—4 .50 caliber machine gun heater. 

I have actually seen written evidence which clearly demonstrates that this 
problem is actually of much longer duration; an original letter signed by Mr. 
George Stoll which was in the files of the buyer’s office, dated approximately 1948, 
and requesting that the supplier mentioned be granted the deviation of omitting 
the still-air test. 

The arguments you used in seeking to justify the delays in improving the J—4 
heater can only be characterized as specious in my humble opinion. A detailed 
answer to your headquarters with the objective of convincing you that prompt 
action should be instituted in this problem would, it is quite obvious from your 
latest reply, result in the same failure that my other letters have experienced in 
the past. 

However, a few points made in your letter are too serious to allow to pass with 
no rebuttal; please note your paragraphs 5, 6, 8, and 9. 

Your paragraph 5: ‘This headquarters has at no time, either in the telephone 
conversation of March 24, 1953 * * * stated that Bobrich would not be reim- 
bursed for work on the heater with thermostat. The statement was that pay- 
ment could not be made for work done prior to November 5, 1952, which is the 
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date work was requested on a heater with thermostat.” This portion of this 
conversation was held between Mr. Walton, the buyer, and myself, and the state- 
ment made in your letter is not the truth. In short, your letter accuses me of 
prevaricating as it directly contradicts the statement made by me in letter of 
March 26. I strongly resent this and hereby request an apology. I realize that 
you are dependent on your subordinates for your information and that, actually, 
this matter is between Mr. Walton and myself. I repeat again that the matter 
of work done prior to November 5 was never mentioned during this conversation. 

Your paragraph 6: “‘Due to a wide variation of conditions in the field accurate 
instrumentation on temperatures encountered is not available.”’ This is a state- 
ment which appears to me to mean absolutely nothing; either heaters manufac- 
tured as the specs currently demand can or cannot pass the still-air test. The 
answer to this is obvious from the first sentence of your paragraph 6, “It is recog- 
nized by the Air Force that the AN—J—4 heater is in need of improved character- 
istics * * *,” Furthermore, your last sentence, “It is known, however, that no 
aircraft have been damaged due to overheating of the AN-J—4 heater.” is un- 
doubtedly consistent with information contained in your files on this subject. 
However, this is of no satisfaction to me since I know that as of the month of 
November 1952 the file of URs on the J—4 heater contained only a few UR’s, 
whereas one activity alone, Far Eastern Air Force, stated that they had sent many, 
many UR’s to headquarters AMC. Obviously, therefore, headquarters AMC 
files are incomplete. 

Your paragraph 8: “* * * but it should be pointed out that statements by 
combat returnees reflect only isolated instances and do not necessarily reflect 
general conditions.’”’ No doubt the above would elicit some quaint and interest- 
ing comments from combat airmen now in the forward areas should it be posted 
on their bulletin boards. The attitude that the rear echelons know more about 
the actual performance than personnel who actually fly with the equipment at 
least partially explains one reason why a nation with our industrial know-how 
oftens finds itself with equipment inferior to the opposition. 

Your paragraph 9: The price of equipping an F—86 with a heater for each of its 
six .50 caliber machine guns would amount to $15 per aircraft; hardly a major 
expenditure compared to the price of training a pilot and purchasing an aircraft. 
Your statement that “Since it has not been proven that failures have occurred 
where the heater was used properly * * *” in light of your office’s previous recog- 
nition of the fact that units cannot pass specifications infers that all we need for 
prompt action is to have somebody get hurt. 

Your very kind words thanking us for the interest and assistance of our firm in 
this matter are most appreciated. My interest in this situation is not only 
that of a supplier but that of a taxpayer and a former “citizen soldier” who feels 
that the interests of the Nation come before all other considerations. 

Sincerely yours, 
BosricH Propucts Corp., 
Ropert L. Situ, Vice President. 


Heapquarters, Arr MATERIEL COMMAND, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, April 18, 1953. 

Subject: J—4 gun heater contracts AF 15824 and AF 20359. 

Through: Air regional representative, New York regional office, Eastern Air 
Procurement District, John Wanamaker Building, 780 Broadway, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

To: Bobrich Products Corp., 1 East Main Street, Beacon, N. Y. 

(Attention: Mr. Robert L. Smith.) 

1. Reference is made to contractor’s letter of March 26, 1953. 

2. As stated in a telephone conversation March 24, 1950, among Mr. Smith 
of your firm and Messrs. Beck and Walton of this headquarters, the letter releas- 
ing production on subject contracts was forwarded March 19, 1953. This letter 
was sent through the New York regional office as is all correspondence. This 
procedure is necessary in order that your administrative contracting officer may 
be aware of all problems affecting the contract. 

3. This headquarters has not as yet completed its study to locate specific 
aircraft installations where the new heater with thermostat cannot be used, 
however, this does not mean that the heater can be used in all installations. This 
information must be obtained by contacting each airframe manufacturer. This 
action is currently being taken by the Wright Air Development Center. An 
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jutline drawing made from the heater submitted by your firm shows the thermo- 
as extending one-half inch above the plane of the heater. A half-inch 
nfiguration change on some items has at times resulted in major aircraft changes. 

i. The sample thermostatically controlled heater was requested so that the 

isibility of such a design could be tested. This design has been tested and is 

present being evaluated. It is anticipated that a specification covering a 

v type heater may be written from the information obtained. It is to be noted, 

wever, that it is often necessary to prove a design before configuration and 
nstallations are cheeked and approved. 

5. This headquarters has at no time, either in the telephone conversation of 
March 24, 1953 or in the letter of March 19, 1953, stated that Bobrich would 

be reimbursed for work on the heater with thermostat. The statement 
was that payment could not be made for work done prior to November 5, 1952, 
which is the date work was requested on a heater with thermostat. 

6. It isrecognized by the Air Force that the A N—J—4 heater is in need of improved 
haracteristics made necessary by human frailties which is the reason your firm 
vas requested to submit a heater with thermostat for test. Due to a wide 
variation of conditions in the field accurate instrumentation on temperatures 
neountered is not available. It is known however, that no aircraft have been 
damaged due to overheating of the AN-—J—4 heater. 

7. In regard to your information relative to supply figures, this headquarters 
s not at liberty to discuss stock pesitions on the AN-J—4 heater or any other 
item of combat equipment. 

8. The Wright Air Development Center has been in contact with the Far 
Eastern Air Force in regard to the heater and the reply from FEAF was a factor 
in the decision to request work on the thermostatically controlled heater. It is 

ot known what sort of investigation the contractor conducted but it should be 
pointed out that statements by combat returnees reflect only isolated instances 
and do not necessarily reflect general conditions. 

%. The price of the AN-—J—4 heater was of course a factor in the Air Force 
decision not to incorporate a thermostat in the heater at the present time. Since 

has not been proven that failures have occurred where the heater was used 
properly (voltage applied only while heater is on the gun) and since the increase 
in cost is significant it is believed that the Air Force interests would best be served 
as far as the existing contract is concerned, by continuing to produce the heater in 
the present configuration. 

10. We hope that the questions raised in your letter have been answered to your 
satisfaction. Please feel free to contact this headquarters if further information 
is desired. The interest and assistance of your firm in this matter is sincerely 
appreciated. 

For the commanding general: 

E. H. Witson, 
Colonel, USAF Chief, Electronics Branch Procurement Diviston. 


Mr. Smirx. Colonel Wilson’s letter and my letter are both in the 
record already. 

Colonel Witson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a proposal. 
First, if this is discrimination against small business, I think it is 
certainly, to state the least, of a highly unusual nature, and to me it 
is in a way refreshing to hear somebody criticize us for not being 
sufficiently complex when every day we are getting criticized for going 
in the other direction. 

Now, I would like to assure Mr. Smith that the Air Force will 
immediately change this controversial paragraph in its specs, and will 
also immediately again review the whole thing, with particular refer- 
ence to these two counts: one on the thermostat; the other on the part 
of the cord there at the lead-in where the temperature is high. This 
reevaluation will be made with respect to the operational safety, and 
technical factors that bear on the problem. I, probably, as the senior 
man here representing the Air Force, should express regret that this 
has happened. I think there have been some unusual circumstances 
here in contacts, lack of contacts, and misunderstandings resulting 
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therefrom, and I believe that in a sense this has been most construc- 
tive, and that we can proceed to a satisfactory solution. 

I would like to submit that rather than carry this out any further 
and waste—not waste, but to take up—your time and that of the rest 
of the people here, that we can with those assurances, I believe, 
proceed with satisfaction on both of our sides. 

Senator Fereuson. I think this would be a good place to recess this 
particular hearing. 

Colonel Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrisitp. May I make one statement for the record? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. CanFieLp. The testimony given in this hearing, to me, any- 
way, implies quite a reflection on the combat capability of the Air 
Force. I do not think that that is true. I have been in the gun busi- 
ness for about 10 years, and the feeling I have is shared by a very great 
many people, that the .50-caliber M-3 gun, with the J-4 heater on it, 
is the most reliable aircraft weapon in the world today. 

Mr. Sarru. If the J-4 heater works. 

Mr. Canrie.p. With the J—4 heater as it is today, based on results 
in Japan, in Europe, and in Korea today, it is the most reliable weapon 
in the world, and I do not think that you can find anybody that will 
dispute it. 

Colonel Wrison. May I make a statement, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Colonel Witson. Insofar as procurement is concerned, until such a 
time as we get a definite go-ahead from engineering as to what is 
satisfactory in line with what Colonel Holloway has already said, 
procurement action, as far as heaters, shall not be accomplished any 
further. 

Senator Fmerauson. Very well. 

We will recess this particular case 

Senator Fercuson. We have some other military men here, and I 
would like to hear at least the men from San Francisco, Messrs. 
Swartz and Watkins. We will hear those out-of-town men. Colonel 
Durbin, of course, comes from the Quartermaster Corps here. 

Gentlemen, will you raise your right hands? Do you solemnly 
swear that the testimony you will give before this committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Colonel Dursry. I do. 

Major Warxins. I do. 

Mr. PrerryKowskr. I do. 

Senator Ferauson. Give your names in order so that the stenog- 
rapher can get them. 

Colonel Dursin. Col. W. F. Durbin, Office of the Quartermaster 
General. 

Senator Fercuson. The next gentleman. 1 o 

Major Warxkins. Maj. Ernest S. Watkins, area vetermarian, 
Presidio, San Francisco. 

Senator Fercuson. The next gentleman. : 

Dr. Swartz. Thomas Swartz, Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute, Chicago. 4 

Mr. PierryKxowskxt. A. S. Pietrykowski, purchasing agent, Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot. 
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TESTIMONY OF COL. W. F. DURBIN, OFFICE, QUARTERMASTER. 
GENERAL; DR. K. T. SWARTZ, TECHNOLOGIST, QUARTERMASTER 
FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE; MAJ. ERNEST S. WATKINS, 
AREA VETERINARIAN, PRESIDIO, SAN FRANCISCO; AND A. S. 
PIETRYKOWSKI, PURCHASING AGENT, CHICAGO QUARTER- 
MASTER DEPOT, ACCOMPANIED BY F. D. COCHRANE, OFFICE 
OF THE DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR OF THE ARMY, EDMUND 
C. BURNETT, OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL, QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL, AND COL. RUSSELL McNELLIS, CHIEF OF MEAT AND 
DAIRY HYGIENE BRANCH OF THE VETERINARY DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Senator Frereuson. All right, Colonel. Are you responsible for 
the shrinking of the hamburger? 

Colonel Dursin. No, sir. I believe that Mr. Ansara already 
shrunk them by hand. 

Senator Fereuson. I meant, responsible for it. 

Colonel Dursin. Oh—— 

Senator Ferauson. Go ahead and tell your story. 

Colonel Dursrn, First 1 would like to say that Mr. Ansara—— 

Senator Fereuson. Is Mr. Ansara here? 

Mr. Ansara. Here. 

Senator Fereuson. You may sit over here so that you can hear. 

Colonel Dursin (continuing). Is possibly unduly concerned with 
the feelings of the Quartermaster Corps. We welcome criticism as 
long as it is constructive, and he will without any doubt receive full 
consideration on any bids he cares to submit in the future. 

Senator Fnreuson. That is not the big question. The question is, 
how difficult is it being made for small business or any business? 
You see, great sums, just as in the past case, are being appropriated 
for research, and then we get a situation such as was developed on 
research on a small item, since 1950, and the number of personnel and 
all that is interested in it, and now we have the question here of 
whether or not we are furnishing so much money for research that 
we are complicating everything that we do. 

That seems to be the way that this is framing up, from the testi- 
mony. Now, what is your reply to it? Have we got too much re- 
search? Had we better go back to what you would call family 
cooking, or what the boys are accustomed to? 

Colonel Dursin. No; I do not believe we should. 

Senator Frreuson. All right. That is what I am trying to get at 
now. 

Are you making it so difficult that small business cannot contract, 
or any business, for that matter, cannot contract? 

Colonel Dursrin. Mr. Chairman, you are forcing me to say that I 
am not still beating my wife. 

Senator Fereuson. No, no. I am not asking you that kind of 
question. 

Colonel Dursin. I have not yet seen anything proved that we are 
making it difficult for small business. 

Senator Ferauson. You do not think from his testimony—— 

Colonel Durnin. No, I do not. 
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Senator Fercuson (continuing). That it is difficult for small 
business? 

Colonel Dursry. No, I do not. 

Senator Fercuson. That they are allowed to use a machine to cut 
meat one way, and when they cut it the other way they have to do it 
all by hand? You do not think that complicates the thing at all? 
You ‘do not think that where they are required to cube if the meat 
is just slightly rolled, that that would not be a perfect cube, and it 
would be turned down? And when they make spaghetti for you, and 
meatballs, they have to make it entirely different from the way ‘they 
do for civilians? 

What he told us this morning about the drying of the hamburger—— 

Colonel Dursin. Mr. Chairman, may I say this 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. 

(Continuing). And the amount of moisture in the—what was that? 

Mr. Cocnrane. Corned-beef hash. 

Senator Fercuson. In the corned-beef hash, is not technicality 
to the Nth degree complicating it so that it is very, very expensive? 
Duplicate inspection by the Veterinary part. of ‘the Army by the 
Agriculture Department? Eighteen cans in a container where it is 
never heard of in civilian life? They have to make new containers, 
and all, now. Now, you do not think that that complicates it and 
costs money? 

That is just a few items that were mentioned. What do you have 
to say about it, in your opinion? 

Colonel Dursin. My answer is “No.” We have people here who 
will come and tell vou 

Senator Fercuson. You go ahead and prove that the answer is 
“No’’, now. 

Colonel Dursrn. That is right. I am not personally prepared to 
do that in every detail. However, I did come to tell you a few of the 
general parts of this story, being, as I am, in charge of procurement, 
and I have people here who can discuss some of these things brought 
out by Mr. Ansara: 

First, Mr. Ansara said that we should procure commercial meat 
products—I believe that was one of his first contentions—rather than 
special items under specifications. He also said that the specs were 
unnecessary and unreasonable, as I recall. 

He said that the producers were plagued by a duplication of 
inspection between the Veterinary Corps, BAI, and other Agriculture 
inspectors. He said that we are not getting the competition and 
participation in procurements that we should get because of those 
things. 

I would like to answer them, as I said, in rather general term, and 
then we will go into the details. 

First, we believe that there are very good reasons for not buying 
off-the-shelf recipes or off-the-shelf stock in our canned meats. 

Senator Ferauson. And that is true for camps here in America? 

Colonel Dursrn. Definitely. 

Senator Ferauson. Even people in the Pentagon? 

Colonel Dursin. No. I believe, if you will let me develop this, 
you will find that we do not use a great deal of this canned meat he is 
speaking of, here in America, or here in camps. It is used for other 
purposes. 
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Senator Fereuson. What do you feed the people here? 

Colonel Dursin. We feed them fresh meat to the best of our ability. 
Canned meat is not a main item of our diet, nor is it with any normal 
family in the United States. For example, 30 cents out of every 
dollar we spend for food go into this sort of thing that he is speaking of. 
Seventy cents goes into perishable foods, such as fresh meat, fresh 
vegetables, and the like. That does not indicate a great precentage. 

We believe that we have good reason for doing this, and we will 
develop some of them as we go along. 

We think we have requirements for these specifications, and I will 
attempt to outline some of those reasons. We think that we are 
getting fair competition. I do not believe that we have all we want. 
We are always hunting for more, and we are doing all within our 
power to get it, and we welcome any competition. We have taken 
as Many actions as we can to secure it. We will endeavor to demon- 
strate that to you. 

[ will try to cover the broad aspects of this thing from the manage- 
ment viewpoint. Dr. Swartz, of our Food and Container Institute, 
will try to tell you some of the factors concerning responsibilities for 
the development of specifications; why we must do certain things, 
He will also tell you specifically about Mr. Ansara’s complaints on 
meatballs and spaghetti and beef in gravy, and corned-beef hash, and 
things of that kind. 

Mr. Pietrykowski, on the end of the table there, who actually is 
one of our purchasing agents, will attempt to tell you about matters 
concerning procurement. If he is not able to, I believe that I can 
help him with those points. 

Inspection policies, procedures, and other matters, will be covered 
by Major Watkins, sitting on my left. 

These people will also cover the specific experience at the Marlo 
plant. I believe it does enter into this matter, and we think it should 
be brought up. 

Now, first, taking up why we cannot buy just any kind of product, 
the Quartermaster Corps for the Department of the Army buys over 
90 percent of all the food used by the armed services; in other words, 
for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and so on. As I mentioned to 
you, about 30 cents ‘of each dollar goes into nonperishable food. A 
good deal of that goes into operational rations of the type that are 
used exclusively in ‘the field and under field conditions. 

The supply pipelines which we operate aggregate up to 8,000 miles 
long. ‘The conditions under which we operate are sometimes not 
known the year in advance that we must buy some of these products 
to have them on hand. Therefore, these items may be in storage for 
extremely long periods of time. They may be handled by people who 
are, shall we say, a little less than well versed in the art of handling 
supplies, and they must be, therefore, set up to be handled under the 
most adverse of conditions, not the best of conditions. 

I am sure that Mr. Ansara would be one of the first to agree with me 
that lead time in food products has a large bearing as in many other 
products. In other words, buying a million tons of food, you just do 
not start today and expect to have it on hand next week. There- 
fore, we do have to start our plans considerably in advance of when we 
think they are going to be eaten. 
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We must deliver food to the soldier and the sailor and the airman 
all over the world in a condition, regardless of how much time it may 
have taken us to get it there, and under what conditions we may have 
gone through to get it there, that he will eat it and find it highly 
acceptable at the time. 

I have heard some of the comments about the tennis-ball ham- 
burgers and I have eaten plenty of them myself, and I do not find 
that to be so. I will eat them in my home any time, including this 
evening, if necessary. And I do not believe that they are an unde- 
sirable item. I admit that they are an item, which, if you were able 
to cook it on your stove to your own order, might be done a little 
bit more to the individual taste, But obviously feeding 3,500,000 
people, we can hardly cater to each individual taste. So we have to 
do the best we can to meet the average of all of them and still have 
an acceptable item. 

It is particularly important in the area of canned meats, which 
are susceptible of spoilage and are a little difficult to get people to 
eat over periods of time. 

Most of these items are of the type that go into operational ra- 
tions to a high degree, 5-in-1 rations, for example. A lot of the ham- 
burgers you speak of go into those. They are field rations to be 
cooked under field conditions. 

I believe you, Mr. Ansara, made the statement, “Do not let them 

feed you the bull that these things ever get anywhere except in camps.’ 
I would like to take you to any camp to which you might choose to 
go, tomorrow, and see if you find these things being fed as a matter 
of course. If they are, it would be a great surprise to us. I will say 
this 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know where they go? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes, I do know where they go. 

Senator Ferauson. Then they do not go to camps, you say? 

Colonel Dursin. They do not. I was going to say this, sir. There 
is one thing that does happen. Operational rations, the reserves that 
we must keep on hand to be prepared for eventualities, must be ro- 
tated. They are food which deteriorates. Therefore, we do have a 
program in the United States which requires that two of these rations, 
the C rations or the 5-in-1 be eaten each month in order to keep our 
stock alive and rotating so that it will always be fit for issue when it 
is necessary to ship it in emergency. Other than that, we do not, as 
a rule, feed these things other than intermittently. 

If the troops will not eat an item that we buy, obviously we have 
completely wasted the taxpayer’s money. So it is to our benefit, and 
I assure you that we do try our best to buy things that people will eat. 

I have heard a lot of people say that the United States Army and 
the Air Force and the Navy are the best fed in the world. Some pretty 
good men have said that. Mr. Dewey Short, General Eisenhower, 
Van Fleet, and a few other people have said it. 

Senator Ferauson. I have never heard that disputed. 

Colonel Dursin. You would think so, because he said that they 
will not eat the hamburgers. If they are not well fed, what are they 
doing with this food? We think it is being eaten. We do not con- 
sider that there is a very great loss through that fact. Of course, 
there will be loss because people will not eat everything that is put 
in front of them each meal. 
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Another thing that enters into this picture is the requirement that 
we cannot pick our supplier, nor can we guarantee him any repeat 
business. We are required by public laws to obtain full and free 
competition. Consequently. we must have something written down 
on a piece of paper that will adequately describe to every merchant 
who may choose to participate or think he wants to participate, 
exactly what it is that we are buying from him. We cannot leave a 
lot of things up to doubt or settle them after we have entered into the 
contract, because that would not be fair to the other bidders on that 
particular contract. It could lead to a lot of objectionable features of 
collusion and things which we do not believe that we should get into 
and which we do not believe would be in the public interest. 

Mr. Ansara spoke of the fact that there were 247 BAI-licensed 
plants. I do not like to quibble about a lot of details. Surely, there 
are 247 BAI-licensed plants, but all of them do not make the particular 
product of which he spoke. Some make this item; some make another 
item. Therefore, to compare a particular bid against the whole 247 
plants would appear to be just a little bit general in nature. 

I would like to cite for example, the particular procurement that 
Mr. Ansara spoke about. He read into the record that “bids on this 
procurement were opened on the 28th of April.” Now, the facts are 
these. Eighty-one bidders were solicited ; seventeen bids were received. 
These items were as follows, with the number of bids: 

There was ham chunks, 6,222 dozen cans, 30-ounce cans. We 
received 7 bids, 2 from small business, 5 from big business. 

Senator Ferguson. How much did they vary? 

Colonel Dursrn. I do not have the prices in front of me, sir. I 
could get them if necessary, but I do not have them at the moment. 
The number of bidders on that bidder’s list for that particular item 
was 51. That is a little better than 10 percent, and not too bad on 
that kind of advertising. 

Bacon was one of the items, 6,666 dozen cans. We received 6 bids 
on that one, 1 from small business and 5 from big business; 42 
bidders on the bidders’ list. I do not mean to convey that there are 
not more available. But that is the number that we had on the list 
that we were using for that particular procurement. It includes any- 
body that asked to be on it and a number that we found ourselves, 
because we do our best to find bidders. 

Hamburgers, 18,960 dozen cases; bids received, 4 small, 1 large; 38 
names on the bidders’ list. 

Beef in gravy, 2,668 dozen cans; 9 bids received, 4 small and 5 big; 
68 names on the bidders’ list. 

So looking down that list, we did get a fair representation from the 
number of people solicited for the particular item. But to compare 
it to the whole number of BAT-inspected plants appears to be a little 
bit unreasonable to us, even though we would like to have the bids 
from the 247. 

Another thing which we try very much to keep in mind, and have 
worked sincerely and hard on, is the need for economy. However, we 
believe that it, im a way, would be false economy to buy an item when 
we are not satisfied that it will arrive at the consumer in a usable 
condition. 

Now, it is one thing to buy an item and put it up for sale on a 
grocery store shelf in the United States 
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Senator Fercuson. What is your waste? 

Colonel Dursin. Our waste? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Colonel Dursin. I figured our waste out about 3 months ago for 
the the purpose of our inspection tests, and as I recall it, it was less 
than 1 percent on all the food that we buy from processing losses. [ 
do not know what might not have been eaten by a man, but from 
production. 

Senator Frereuson. What is your particular job? 

Colonel Dursin. I am chief of the Procurement Division for the 
Quartermaster Corps. I am in charge of all procurement. 

Senator Ferguson. You are in charge of it? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes, sir. I have charge of inspection 

Senator Ferecuson. It is under your jurisdiction? 

Colonel Durnin. Yes, sir. I have all of it, inspection and procure- 
ment, all over the United States, and some overseas. 

So all the factors of economy and costs, as I say, are going to receive 
every consideration we can give them. But we do honestly believe 
that it would be false economy to put items into our supply system 
which we are not certain will arrive at the end of our pipeline in fit 
condition for the man to eat. And there are many, many items which 
we buy, some 15,000 line items of subsistence alone, for example, 
and I want to be one of the first to admit, and in fact have told Mr. 
Ansara when he sat in my oflice for approximately 3 hours within the 
last 10 days, that we make mistakes. We frankly admit them, and 
I invited, at that time, Mr. Ansara’s specific complaints so that we 
could do something about them. 

Mr. Ansara, I believe, neglected to mention to you today that he 
had not laid those complaints that he had in his hand on my desk 
so that I could do something about them. In fact, he may have 
forgotten this, but if he had them with him, one of the easiest things 
he could have done would have been to ask me to work on them, 
and I assure him that he would not have been running around Washing- 
ton 5 weeks trying to get an answer, because we have managed to do a 
little better than that. 

He also mentioned competition. An analysis of our procurements 
during the last 3 years indicates that the total quantity bid upon as 
compared to the total quantity asked, shows an average oversubscrip- 
tion to our requirements. In other words, many times we put out an 
invitation for bid, and we not only get a 100 percent subscription, 
but 300, 400, 500 and 600 percent subscription. If there is a loss of 
competition there, it is a little hard to discern. We want more people 
to make these things, but we have hardly ever suffered from lack of 
people offering us quantities 

Senator Ferauson. As arule, what do your bids differ by? 

Colonel Dursin. What do they what? 

Senator Fereuson. How much do they differ? What variation? 

Colonel Dursin. You mean the price ranges? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Colonel Durnin. The price ranges vary, sometimes, quite greatly, 
but on certain products—and meat is one of them—the bids are quite 
tight. I cannot give you precise figures here now. 

Senator Ferguson. But you must know 
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Colonel Dursin. Within, say, a range of 10 percent, bottom to top. 

Senator Fereuson. Ten pe rcent? 

Colonel Durstn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. That is applicable to these kinds of meat 
products? 
~ Colonel Dursin.. Yes, sir. What you usually find is that the bid 
range varies because of the size and, say, the national reputation of 

he bidders. The really large firms, having big labels, will sometimes 
bid a little bigher than a man who is smaller and using that as maybe 
a good deal of the source of his business. 

Senator Frreuson. He does not put his label on these kind of 
prod. ucts, does he? 

Colonel Durnin. No, he does not. I was trying to illustrate the 

type of firm. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Colonel Durnin. The analysis of the prices we get does not indicate 

that there is any lessening of competition. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you found any evidence of monopoly? 

Colonel Dursrn. No, sir; I have not. The best illustration of 
that, I think, would be this. From an analysis of the overall quarter- 
master procurement, over 50 percent of our items, and 50 percent of 
our dollars go to small business. I am sure it is above that, but I 
cannot recall it as an offhand figure. 

That to me would not indicate any monopoly. We have dealt with 
the biggest and the smallest, and oldest and the newest, and most of 
our procurement is on sealed bids, which do not, to my knowledge, 
give an advantage for collusion, nor do they give an advantage for 
restriction. Anyone who wants that can walk in and demand a copy, 
and receive it. 

Therefore, I do not conclude there are any monopolies in effect that 
I know of, and I have seen many procurements in the last 3 years. 

Further, in 3 years of procurement—and I happen to be a specialist 
in food-——that is my particular line, even though I buy other things 
[ have not found the condition to prevail that Mr. Ansara seems to 
think is going on. 

I was very frank to admit to him, and would be the last to deny, 
that we want to improve our public relations, you might say. But 
when Mr. Ansara who has known me and of me for many years, and 
when one of his chief assistants lived two doors from me for almost a 
year, When I was commanding officer of an Oakland purchasing office, 
and never took the trouble to come and tell me about it, I find it a 
little hard to divine how I was supposed to know that he was so 
dissatisfied. 

And as for his saying that I am the only one that can settle the 
problem, that, too, does not strike me very well, because we give full 
authority to our people in the field within reasonable bounds, and I 
think they can settle problems. 

But this is a big machine, and we cannot just turn it loose so that 
every inspector and every purchasing agent in the field can have a full 
say as to what he will do. But we honestly have tried, and Mr. 
Ansara will, I think, admit that I was very helpful and sympathetic to 
his problem, and I am perfectly willing to do so now, if he will come 
and tell me what specifically I can do to help him. 

I think that, sir, is about all I have to say in general. 
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Senator Fercuson. All right. The next gentlemen? 

Colonel Dursin. Dr. Swartz, do you want to say something? 

Senator Ferguson. You gentlemen have the testimony. You know 
what he testified to. 

Major Watkins. Who did you want to speak, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. You gentlemen decide that. 

Colonel Durst. I think that Dr. Swartz should be next, on speci- 
fications. 

Dr. Swartz. My responsibility has to do with the specification 
requirements, and I would like to say that we have considered the 
possibility of using commercial canned meat in the feeding of troops. 

However, we find that regular commercial canned meats have 
certain deficiencies which become objectionable in the rations, and | 
might mention those. 

Ordinary commercial canned meats lack uniformity. They lack a 
high nutritive and acceptability standard for the requirements or 
necessities of the Army, and they lack the variety needed by the Army. 

Now, I would like to point out some of the requirements which we 
consider essential for canned meats for the Armed Forces ration use. 

Senator Fsrcuson. By the way, does our military force in England 
and Germany eat these products that we are talking about? 

Colonel Dursin. Very few of them, sir. The things that he is 
speahing of largely are operational ration items, and they eat them in 
the sense of rotating our operational rations as a rule. 

Dr. Swartz. Now, then, the man in the frontlines in the first place 
is emotionally upset. He is away from home. He is being shot at. 
Perhaps his appetite is not so very good. 

So oe of the first requirements is that we get good food to that 
man and that we get it to him in a palatable form. 

Another thing which I might mention is that many of these items 
eaten at the front cannot even be heated. They must be eaten cold, 
and that aggravates the palatability situation. What I mean to say 
is that cold items, especially meat items in general, are less palatable. 

Senator Ferguson. Are these meat items that they eat cold? 

Dr. Swartz. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Ferguson. Do they eat the meat items that he is taiking 
about, cold? 

Dr. Swartz. Some of them, yes; some of them, no. With respect 
to canned hamburgers, they frequently eat those cold. With refer- 
ence to meat balls and spaghetti, that is eaten hot. Beef and gravy 
is eaten hot, and corned-beef hash as now issued is eaten hot. 

Colonel Dursin. I think the important thing to realize, sir, is that 
they all must be capable of being eaten cold without seriously hurting 
the man. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes, but you are talking about a small amount 
when you are talking about the frontline trenches. 

Colonel Durnin. That is what this food is used for. 

Senator FerGuson. Compared to the whole 

Dr. Swartz. Small in proportion, but a large proportion as far as 
canned meats are concerned. 

Colonel Durpin. You see, most of our canned meats are not 
something that is used in our day-to-day meals in the camps. They 
are for operational- 
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Senator Ferguson. That is what I asked you, whether they were 
used in Germany, and, for instance, in Japan, where they are not 
under fire. 

Colonel Dursin. And I said no, they are not used there, except 
when necessary to rotate the rations, 

Senator Ferguson. Just the same as they are here in camps? 

Colonel Dursin. Substantially the same as in the United States. 

Senator Fereuson. So then the place that we are really talking 
about is in Korea? 

Colonel Dursin. Operational rations, yes; wherever they may be 
used. Korea is the principal source now. I do not mean by that that 
100 percent of every piece of canned meat we buy is used that way. 
But the principal part of it is. 

Senator Frereuson. All right. Go ahead, Dr. Swartz. 

Dr. Swartz. Mr. Ansara suggested that perhaps we should buy 
just canned meats meeting the Bureau of Animal Industry mini- 
mum requirements. 

[ mention that because the BAI requirements are the only ones 
in effect for canned meats. What I mean by that is that there are 
no set standards for meats similar to fruits and vegetables. There 
are no standards of identity. Nothing, for example, such as grade 
A, grade B, and so on. 

So then I would like to refer to a comparison between the minimum 
requirements which the BAI would require and what the Army 
requires and feels necessary. 

When I say ‘‘necessary,”’ I might mention that the food specified 
by the Army and the menus as planned are all based on information 
from the Medical Department of the Army that sets forth the mini- 
mum number of calories, the minimum amount of protein, and various 
other nutriments which a soldier must get. 

Now, then, if we may refer to beef with gravy, I believe Mr. 
Ansara mentioned that. The minimum standards which are set 
up by the Bureau of Animal Industry are only this, that it be made out 
of meat with not over 30 percent trimmable fat. That means up to 
35 to 40 percent fat analytically, and at this point I might mention 
that greasiness is one of the big objections we get from the boys in the 
front lines with reference to complaints about canned meats. 

The Army item allows up to 10 percent fat. That is only one- 
quarter of the amount of fat which would be permissible by the BAI. 
We do not want what would be supplied merely with the BAI stand- 
ards, for very obvious reasons. 

When we get this food to soldiers, we want it eaten. That is the 
point of it. We do not want it thrown away. We want good food 
gotten to them in a palatable form. 

Now, then, also with reference to the beef with gravy, we require 
that the components of that can be made up of 90 percent meats. 
As far as the Bureau of Animal Industry is concerned there would be 
no requirement as to actual amount of meat in that can. However, 
with their labeling system, if you labeled it “beef with gravy,” that 
would imply that there was more beef than gravy. 

So by implication——— 

Senator Furcuson. You mean, if you had “gravy with beef,” 
it would be the opposite? 
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Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. You can imply that there is at least 50 
percent beef there. 

On the next item, corned-beef hash, there again, we specify more 
meat than would be in the Bureau of Animal Industry formula. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry would require 50 percent on a raw 
basis with no limitation on the fat and no limitation on the moisture. 

The Army limits the amount of fat on the meat to what we call 
10 percent trimmable fat, which is a limitation of the fat. We also 
limit the moisture to a maximum of 70 percent. That is a speci- 
fication—— 

Senator Frerauson. He said, I think, 68 to 70 percent. 

Dr. Swarrz. That is not what the specification says, sir. It says a 
maximum of 70 percent. 

Major Warkrns. I might clarify that point, Mr. Chairman, for the 
record. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Major Warkrns. On the corned-beef hash, the actual tolerance is 
between 68 and 72 percent, and not 68 to 70, which was stated. 

I might mention here for the record, on moisture content in corned- 
beef hash, it says: 


Note or comments: Any day’s production of hash or corned-beef may contain 
2 percent more or 2 percent less moisture than the 70 percent content set forth 
in the specification, provided the average computed on the entire week’s produc- 
tion computed under the contract does not exceed 70 percent moisture content. 
The average shall be based upon the total weight of all lots of the week’s produc- 
tion. The product will be accepted at an appropriate reduction in price where 
the week’s production average moisture content is in excess of 70 percent moisture 
but less than 72 percent. Failure to agree to an adjustment in price shall be a 
dispute concerning a question of facts within the meaning of the clause of this 
contract entitled “disputes.’’ Any lot or lots in excess of 72 percent moisture 
content shall be rejected outright. 

Senator Fercuson. All right. Now, how difficult is it to get that 
specification, not over 2 above or 2 below 70, but your week’s average 
is not to be above 70? 

Major Warkins. My records on inspections in Mr. Ansara’s plant 
reveal a total of 178 moisture determinations on the contract, which 
was the last contract issued to this firm, which was QM contract 
21721. And of the 178 determinations, the average moisture content, 
including the 5 lots that exceeded the 72 percent moisture, averaged 
70.3 percent. 

Senator Fereuson. Then he was above? 

Major Warkins. He was above on the 178 determinations, but 
only 5 of those were outright rejections. In other words, what I am 
trying to convey is that the manufacturer could produce a lot of corned- 
beef hash which averaged 71.9 percent—— 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Major Warkrns. Or 68 percent. 

Senator Fereuson. But how difficult was it to prepare it so that 
he would get that average? 

Major Warkins. It appears to me, Mr. Chairman, that it was not 
too difficult if on 178 determinations on moisture content, the manu- 
facturer came up with an average of 70.3. 

Senator Fereuson. I do not think that that would prove that it 
was not difficult. I am not familiar with it. I do not know how you 
have to prepare it to get that percentage. 
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Major Warxtns. From my records, on the 178 de 

Senator Fnreuson. Have you ever prepared food? Do you know 
how he does it? 

Major Warkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fr RGUSON. Do you know how he arrives at the 70 percent? 

Major Warkrins. At the beginning of this contract that I referred 
to, a conference was held in Mr. Ansara’s plant, at which were present 
Mr. Ansara, Mr. DeWaal, the plant superintendent, and Mr. Palmer, 
the general manager, and it was generally discussed as to how the 
moisture determination and sampling procedure would be handled 
so that every consideration would be given to the manufacturer as 
far as moisture content was concerned. 

Senator Frreuson. Let me ask him: How do you prepare it 
to arrive at the 70 percent? 

Mr. Ansara, Of course, they do not touch on the important part 
of it, Senator. You really sweat blood to do it in order to keep the 
moisture to where it should be, for the reason that if you do not, 
you get these chargebacks, these constant chargebacks, over 70 
percent. 

Senator Fereuson. That is what I was getting at. How difficult 
is it to arrive at the 70 percent? 

Mr. Ansara. In one measure, it is very difficult; and secondly, 
it is just lucky that we have gotten by as well as we have. Now, 
they are not in a position to discuss corned beef hash to any great 
extent, because all the corned-beef hash that we produce has been 
shipped to the Navy in the first place. So whether it goes to Korea 
or goes to Germany is insignificant. It goes on ships and we put it 
in the Navy warehouses out on the Pacific Coast. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. But actually, how do you get this to 70 
percent? 

Mr. Ansara. We establish at the beginning the amount of meat 
that we are going to use and the amount of potatoes we are going to 
use, and we calibrate the amount of moisture that we use in a cooking 
kettle that cooks 3,600 pounds, approximately, of product. 

Senator Fereuson. And you have to boil it until you get the 
moisture content down to—— 

Mr. Ansara. To about where you think it should be, because then 
it is too late to take an actual laboratory test because it would take 
you about 12 hours to complete the test, and you could not hold up 
the kettles while you are doing that. 

We think that we have become pretty expert at corned-beef hash, 
and this new procedure that he is talking about has been worked just 
for the very first time on this last contract. Prior to that, there were 
no such conferences held, and they did not take composite samples as 
they are taking now, after they found out that it was almost ‘utterly 
impossible to do it the other way. 

Now, the thing that disturbs me is this: Suppose you get down 
below 68 percent and you are being very conservative and you are 
giving them more than their money’s worth; what great harm is there 
if a lot got down to 67% pere ent, atid was even more solid substance 
than they were paying for? But because of these very rigid specifica- 
tions, which are so limited between 68 and 70, you cannot go over 
70 percent, Senator, because every time you go over ,they calculate 
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the percentages and they send us a bill for the difference, and then 
we have to pay the difference between 70 and 72 percent, and you 
just cannot stand those chargebacks, because there is not that much 
profit in the product. 

Dr. Swartz. Senator, those are not charge backs. That is just 
merely that we do not want to pay for the water that he is delivering 
to us. I want to make that clear. 

Major Watkins. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to further make some 
clarification for the record, in that at the beginning of the contract— 
I believe Mr. Ansara will concur in this statement—three pilot batches 
were manufactured in order that the contractor could calibrate the 
amount of water that he would add to the vat at the time of processing 
the product, and it was agreed that if the moisture content on these 
pilot batches was in the range of 68 to 72, and not 70, and provided 
that the average for the week’s production as called for in the contract 
did not exceed 70 percent, it would be acceptable product. 

Now, I would like to point out that they ran the pilot batches, and 
they passed. They were all within the range of 69 to 70 percent. 

Mr. Ansara. Of course, Major, I hate to interrupt, but you know 
that we still have a lot out there that you rejected because it was 
under 68 percent and you refused to accept it. 

Major Warxins. Yes. And I would also like to include in the 
record the fact that four lots were accepted which ranged between 
67.5 and 67. 8 percent. 

Senator Fercuson. What is this batch that you have rejected? 

Mr. Ansara. Over 72 percent, Senator. 

There was one batch under 68 percent, if you remember. 

Major Warxins. There were four batches under 68 percent, one 
67.5; one 67.6; and one 67.8. And I have a laboratory analysis here 
to substantiate that remark. 

I might further mention that the method of measuring the moisture 
content or the water added to the corned-beef hash in this large vat, 
which Mr. Ansara has stated held approximately 3,500 pounds, was 
done with the use of a wooden measuring stick that had been used by 
the plant for quite a few years, which had knife marks on it to indicate 
volume in gallons, and the method used of measuring the amount of 
moisture added to the contents of this mixing vat was for an employee 
to put this stick in the vat as a rotating auger was rotating the mixture 
in the vat, and as the undulating semisolid fluid was being mixed, the 
employee would gage the amount of water being added by bringing 
it up to a knife mark on this stick. 

I submit that that is not a standard practice which is performed by 
other manufacturers, and that in a steam-heated, jacketed mixing vat, 
with quite a lot of moisture condensing in the air, it is very often quite 
difficult for the employee to determine exactly how much moisture is 
being added to that. 

I further submit that that is a controllable factor in the production 
of corned-beef hash. It could be weighed, the actual quantity of 
water. 

There is one inconstant factor, which I will agree, in the beef that is 
used, but it certainly does not vary to the extent that Mr. Ansara has 
stated. 

Senator Fercuson. He says that it varies from 
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Mr. Ansara. You do not deny this Department of Agriculture 
bulletin, do you? 

Major Warxrins. Not so far as 

Dr. Swartz. That does not go into the product. 

Mr. Ansara. Where does it go into? 

Dr. Swartz. You are talking about 42 percent moisture in beef? 

Mr. Ansara. Yes. 

Dr. Swartz. Will you tell me—have you any objection to my 
talking? 

Senator Fereuson. Proceed. 

Dr. Swartz. Beef with 42 percent moisture will have an excess 
amount of fat, and that amount of fat will have to be trimmed off 
before it is put into hash, iu order to comply with this specification. 

Mr. Ansara. It is part of the carcass. 

Senator Fereuson. That brings us to this point. Do you not 
trust the Agriculture Department’s experts in testing? 

Dr. Swartz. Are you asking me? 

Major Warkrins. Me. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. You are in the field, Major. 

Major Warkxrns. Yes, sir. I trust that. They are an honest 
agency. There is nothing wrong with that. 

Senator Fereuson. Then why do you insist on having your experts? 
Why do you not use the ones that are there from the Agriculture De- 
partment? 

Major Warxrins. The Army has 

Senator Ferauson. It is not like what we saw in the press a few 
days ago. The British found a sixth man with the gunners, and they 
wondered what he did. It appeared that he never did anything as far 
as any body ever knew. Somebody discovered that he was the man 
at one time that held the horse. 

Now, is there any reason to have all this veterinary department? 

Was it because you had an old veterinary department when you had 
horses, and they have continued down, and you have to keep them in 
jobs? 
Major Watkins. I do not believe that is true, Senator. I honestly 
donot. Actually the word “veterinary” and the word ‘‘veterinarian”’ 
unfortunately are a simile for what was one time known as an old 
horse doctor. But it does not necessarily follow. We have veteri- 
narians in Public Health. 

Senator Frrcuson. But what is he doing here? He is not in 
Publie Health, is he? 

7 a Warkins. We have veterinarians that are trained in Public 
Health. 

Senator Fercuson. But are they in Public Health, these men? 

Major Watkins. The inspectors in the plants? 

Senator Fmreuson. Yes. 

Major Warxtns. The inspectors in the establishment——— 

Senator Fercuson. Are in the Army. 

Major Warkrns. Are enlisted technicians in the Army. 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes, they are enlisted technicians in the Army. 
And what is their rank? 

Major Warkrns. Anywhere from private to master sergeant. 

Senator Frrauson. Private to master sergeant? 
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Major Warkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Then you enlist them in the veterinary depart- 
ment? Or is that their classification? 

Major Warkins. It is not quite that simple. For the record, | 
might say that the method of selecting personnel for the veterinary 
service today is somewhat in this manner: a man is screened at the 
time of induction, and he is given a potential primary military occu- 
pational specialty number based upon his civilian background and 
training, and from that, his potential assignment to the veterinary 
service is established. 

Senator Ferauson. But he does not have a degree as a veterinarian? 

Major Warkins. No, sir. But the officer corps consists of profes- 
sionally qualified veterinarians, who supervise. 

Senator Ferauson. The officer corps of these men are veterinarians? 

Major Warkins. Qualified veterinarians, yes, sir. 

In fact, there are no other personnel in the Veterinary Corps other 
than the veterinary officers. 

Senator Ferauson. And then these privates, and up to corporals 
and sergeants, are enlisted men in those? 

Major Warkins. That is right, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. And how do they get them in the Agriculture 
Department as inspectors? Are they civil service? 

Major Warkrns. Civil service, yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Do they take exams in this particular branch? 

Major Warkins. They take civil-service examinations to qualify. 

Senator Ferauson. Why can’t the Army, instead of having this 
duplication, use the Agriculture Department? 

Colonel Dursin. Senator, I think I should answer a few of those 
questions. It has not been established yet that there is duplication. 
The matter is one of quite a considerable amount of controversy. If 
I get this right—and I have not checked on it lately—the BAI does 
not perform the type of inspection that the Major is speaking of. 
They—— 

Senator Ferauson. Could they? 

Colonel Durnin. They could, certainly. 

Senator Fercuson. Then why don’t they do it? 

Colonel Dursin. That is a matter that I am not qualified to say at 
the moment. I do know that they are not doing it at the present 
time. 

Senator Fercuson. But why do we have two men in the same 
plant, both paid by the Government, one for the military authorities 
and the other for the Agriculture Department, that could do the same 
work and do not do it? Why do they not do it? 

Colonel Dursin. I am unable—— 

Major Watkins. Senator, I might—— 

Senator Fercuson. Is there anything done along that line to get 
rid of them? You see, I happen to be chairman of the military 
budget. 

Colonel Dursin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. And we find so few people in combat service 
compared to the number of people actually paid by the military 
budget. Now, is this not one of the cases where this Agriculture man 
could do this work? 

Major Watkins. Well, to—— 
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Senator Fereuson. Why have him in the military? Why pay him 
when he gets out? Why should this man be in that service and then 
his education all paid for, and all, when he is out here in San Francisco 
testing meat? Why put him in the military and have him come out 
and get the military benefits, when there is a combat duty that we 
need him in? Why draft a man to put him into this job? That is 
the thing I want to know about. 

Major Warxins. Our purpose in our branch of the service, Senator, 
is twofold. It is, one, to protect the health of troops, and another 
thing, to protect the financial 

Senator Fereuson, All right. Now, show me why the Agriculture 
man who has the job of protecting the health of all the citizens, could 
not do that job. And you take him and draft him and put him in 
there. 

Major Warktns. It is a question of manpower to a certain extent. 
We have one BAI inspector in the Marlo Packing Co. in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Senator Ferguson. He says there have been as many as four in 
his plant. 

Mr. Ansara. Different inspectors. But they could put more men 
in there if that was a problem. They do not need any more than 
one inspector at our plant. 

Major Warxrns. I differ on that point. 

Senator Frreuson. And you say that you have four? 

Mr. Ansara. Yes. We have State inspectors; we have Federal 
inspectors; we have BAI inspectors; we have Army inspectors. 

Major Warxins. I do not see the difference between a Federal 
inspector and a BAI inspector. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. But why should a man be in the military 
service and doing this work, where he comes out and he has all the 
benefits of a real veteran, who should have the benefits? 

Major Warxins. May I quote from army regulations, Senator? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. Cocurane. Mr. Chairman, I believe that Colonel MecNellis is 
perhaps the most competent person here to speak on this. 

Senator Ferevuson. All right. What is the answer to this question 
of duplication of inspection, and whether or not the Department of 
Agriculture could do the job that the Vetermary Corps now does? 

Colonel McNetuis. Mr. Chairman, this question has been con- 
sidered at some length in the past several months. 

Senator Fereuson. Was it ever considered prior to the last couple 
of months? 

Colonel McNeuuts. Yes, sir, it has been considered, and as far as 
I know, and I have been in the Army 21 years, it has been considered 
as far back as that. In this particular instance, in this plant and a 
similar plant, the veterinary officer is there to determine that the 
product produced is in accordance with the specifications that the 
Quartermaster deems are necessary. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Now, why cannot the Agriculture Department do that with their 
inspectors? 

Colonel McNe tuts. Because in ‘this particular plant and other 
similar plants similarly they need"a BAI inspector for the sanitary 
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conditions in the plant, which the Army accepts. If we have in a 
plant a man working full time and we take him out, it means that the 
BAI must in turn put in another full-time man. I disagree with 
Mr. Ansara that one man in a plant can watch the production of any 
corned-beef hash or any contract going on. , 

Senator Fereuson. Could we not get rid of all the officers in the 
Veterinary Corps and put it in the Agriculture Department? 

Colonel McNe tuts. Certainly not. If‘we get rid of X officers of 
the Veterinary Corps we will still have to replace them with X number 
of inspectors of the Department of Agriculture. If aman in the Army 
would be taken away from inspection of foods, a man being responsi- 
ble for troops must have something to say about the food that is 
being consumed by the troops, and you cannot have that responsi- 
bility discharged if his —— 

Senator Fereuson. Now, is it not true that you have civilians in 
many of the air plants as inspectors? 

Colonel McNetuis. We have in the United States, to my knowl- 
edge, Senator, approximately five civilian inspectors employed by 
the Army. 

Senator Ferauson. I have been through many, many plants. 

Colonel McNetuts. I mean, employed by the Army. 

Senator Ferauson. They are not employed by the Army. 

Colonel McNetuis. You asked me—I took your question sir, that 
you meant—— 

Senator Frerauson. But they are civilians. 

Colonel McNeuuts. We have five civilian inspectors in the Vet- 
erinary Corps; yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. I am not talking about the Veterinary Corps. 
I am talking about other inspections, materiel inspections. 

Colonel McNe tuts. That is correct. 

Senator Ferevson. Much of it is done by lay people, by civilians. 

Colonel McNe tuts. That is correct. The Secretary of the Army 
has deemed it to the best interest of the service to have the inspection 
of the foods of animal origin performed by the Veterinary Corps. 

Mr. Ansara. Senator, may I say something? 

Senator Ferevson. Yes. 

Mr. Ansara. You know, before this unification program came 
into being, the BAT people did all the inspecting for the Navy, and in 
many respects they still inspect for the Navy and put the BAL stamp 
in the cases for the Navy. Now, if they are protecting the welfare 
and health of the sailors, they certainly can protect the health of the 
soldiers. 

Senator Frerevson. I think this matter ought to be taken right 
up to the top to see whether here is not a line of personnel that we 
can get rid of out of the military service and put the same people 
into combat service. 

Colonel McNetiis. We have another point, too, that I think 
should be brought out. In the overseas areas, in all of the theaters, 
we have members of the Veterinary Corps inspectors, and in those 
areas, there is no inspection system which the Army can rely upon. 

Senator Ferevson. But all production in this country, you could 
rely upon the Agriculture Department for, which is to protect the 
civilian health. 
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Colonel McNeuuis. In the overseas areas, we must have people 
there who are trained and educated in food inspection. If they have 
no training or experience in the States, they cannot do that at over- 
seas theaters. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Now, you get for me the ‘bumber of personnel, the rank of all of 
them, in this so-called inspection here in America. 

Colonel McNe tuts. I can tell you that right pow. 

Senator Frerauson. How many is it? 

Colonel McNetuis. I can give you approximate figures. 

Senator Frereuson. | want the record to be pretty accurate on 
this. I want to know how many personnel we have all over the United 
States in this. 

Colonel McNe.uis. I think my figures are fairly accurate. 

We have veterinary officers in ‘the Veter inary Corps of the Army— 
we have about 500. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that officers? 

Colonel McNetuts. That is officers. 

Senator Fereuson. 500 officers. 

Colonel McNetuis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Ranking from what? 

Colonel McNe tuts. From second lieutenant to colonel. We have 
one brigadier general. 

Senator Ferauson. One brigadier general? 

Colonel McNe tuts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you get for me the number of colonels, 
and all? 

Colonel McNeE .uIs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Now, how many privates have you, and how many sergeants have 
you? 

Colonel McNetuts. Enlisted inspectors, they will vary between 
1,200 and 1,500. 84 percent of those people are engaged in food in- 
spection. 39 percent of them are engaged in food inspection at the 
establishments where the products are being packed. Approximately 
100 officers and approximately 300 to 350 enlisted men are on duty in 
overseas theaters. 

Senator Frereuson. All right. 

Is there anything else on it? 

Colonel McNetuts. Those are approximate figures. I would have 
to get the exact figures. 

Senator Ferauson. That is what we want to know. 

Colonel McNetuis. How should it be submitted, and to whom? 

Senator Frreuson. To this committee. 

Colonel McNetuts. All right. 

Mr. Cocurang. Mr. Chairman, the question is now being con- 
sidered in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, I know, as to which 
functions 

Senator Frrauson. That is why I wanted to get these figures, so 
that I could submit them to the Secretary of Defense. (See p. 238.) 

Colonel McNeuuts. They have been. 

Senator Frereuson. To have them reviewed. 
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Mr. Cocurane. I want just to inform you that it is presently being 
considered there, as to which if any of the functions could properly be 
transferred. 

Senator F reuson. Transferred to somebody else? 

Mr. Cocurane. To the Department of Agriculture; yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Gentlemen, it looks as if we are not going to 
get through, and I hate to ask you to stay over until Monday. [ 
could give you an hour tomorrow morning if you thought you could 
finish. 

Mr. Cocuraneg. I think we could, Mr. Chairman, except for such 
questions as May come up. 

Senator Fercuson. Say from 10:30 to 11:30? 

Colonel Durspin. Yes. 

Senator Frerauson. We will recess until tomorrow at 10:30, in 
this room. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10:30 a. m., Saturday, May 9, 1953.) 
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Unirep Sratres Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY PROCUREMENT OF THE 
SeLect CoMMITTEE ON SMALL BusINgss, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:50 a. m., in room 
P-38, United States Capitol Building, Senator Homer Ferguson, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator FrrGuson (presiding). 

Also present: Charles M. Noone, counsel to the committee; Alfred 
{nsara, President, Marlo Packing Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

Senator Ferguson. The committee will be in order. 

You may proceed. Dr. Swartz, you may continue. You were 
testifying yesterday. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. W, F. DURBIN, OFFICE, QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL; DR. K. T. SWARTZ, TECHNOLOGIST, QUARTER- 
MASTER FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE; MAJ. ERNEST S. 
WATKINS, AREA VETERINARIAN, PRESIDIO, SAN FRANCISCO; 
A. S, PIETRYKOWSKI, PURCHASING AGENT, CHICAGO QUAR- 
TERMASTER DEPOT; ACCOMPANIED BY F. D. COCHRANE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR OF THE ARMY; 
COL. RUSSELL McNELLIS, CHIEF OF MEAT AND DAIRY HYGIENE 
BRANCH OF THE VETERINARY DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
SURGEON GENERAL; AND EDMUND C. BURNETT, OFFICE OF 
GENERAL COUNSEL, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL—Resumed 


Dr. Swartz. Thank you, sir. I believe I had finished what I 
wanted to say on corned-beef hash, which had been talked about to 
some extent. 

I would like to add one thing with reference to the moisture content 
of beef, which goes into making of this item. 

The beef which goes into the making of this item must be trimmed 
down to a minimum fat content before it is used in preparing corned- 
beef hash, and when it is so prepared the moisture doesn’t vary 28 
percent. I have a reprint of an article which I might mention, and 
that analyzes the lean meat from several different beef, and these 
are very lean up to very fat beef in all the range, and the figures on 
that indicate that the moisture content of that lean meat varies 
from 69.3 to 75.7 percent moisture. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean after it has the fat taken out? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fercuson. That is the amount of fat necessary to comply 
with your specification? : 

Dr. Swartz. No, sir. That is the lean meat itself. We allow up 
to what we call 10 percent trimmable fat, which is roughly about 15 
— analytical fat, but I merely mention this to point out that the 
ean meat is quite constant im its composition as far as moisture js 
concerned, even from widely varying types of animals. 

Senator Fercuson. Mr. Ansara, you had said that the variation 
was 28 percent. 

Mr. Ansara. His figures prove 23 without any argument at all, 
because if you have 8 on bare lean meat and they permit 15 percent 
fat, you have got 23 percent to start with. There is no argument 
about that. He is talking about strictly lean meat without any fat. 

Now, you can’t buy a carcass that is strictly lean without fat. It 
is going to have some fat on it, and they permit up to 15 percent, so 
you have got 23 percent. Let’s even assume that it is 23 percent, 
and if you had all of these super figures, Dr. Swartz, why doesn’t 
industry know about it? Why do you keep them under cover? 

You are operating a laboratory for the benefit of the taxpayers and 
for the benefit of the industry and the Army generaliy, not for your 
own private information. 

Dr. Swartz. Mr. Chairman, those don’t happen to be Army figures, 
They happen to be published in a journal which is circulated through- 
out the United States, Journal of Applied Physiology, volume 4, No. 7, 
January 1952. The authors are H. F. Kraybell, H. L. Bitter, and 
O. G. Hawkins from the Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricultural 
Research Administration, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md., and I wouldn’t say they were secret figures. 

Mr. Ansara. There is nothing wrong with that. You are still up 
to 23 percent moisture. 

Senator Fercuson. Are they allowed to add any water at all? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. If you have got 23 percent moisture differ- 
ential here and then you add any water, how do you keep it within the 
range of low 68, high 72, week’s production 70, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Noone. Yes. 

Dr. Swartz. Well, to start with, I don’t accept the 23 percent 
variation that has been stated. 

Mr. Ansara. That is your own figure, not my figure, Doctor. 

Dr. Swartz. The lean meat will not vary that amount. I should 
say the lean meat and the allowed fat. 

Senator Fereuson. How much will it vary? 

Dr. Swartz. I would have to figure that out, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Have you ever been in the meat business? 

Dr. Swartz. I have been associated with the meat business. I 
have been in the canning business and related to the canning business 
for 20 years, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. What particular canning business were you in? 

Dr. Swartz. I was with Continental Can Co. as an assistant in 
customer service for a period of 15 years, and I have been with the 
Army for a period of 5 years, during which time I have dealt with 
numerous concerns. 

Senator Ferevson. But Continental Can doesn’t can any meat. 
They make the cans. 
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Dr. Swartz. They give service to meat canners, sir, and canneries 
of all sorts, technical advice. 

Senator Fereuson. What is your job now? 

Dr. Swartz. I am responsible for what we call the canned meat 
program at the Quartermaster Food and Container Institute. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you responsible for the specification? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you write them? 

Dr. Swartz. The commodity part of the specification; yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Are you a chemist? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fmreuson. A graduate of what school? 

Dr. Swartz. University of Chicago. 

Senator Fereuson. And have you practiced your profession? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Was that part of your job when you were with 
Continental Can? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fnreuson. What did you do there? 

Dr. Swartz. A certain amount of customer-service work. 

Senator Fercuson. That wouldn’t be chemistry? 

Dr. Swartz. It applies chemistry, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When you had this question of shrinking ham- 
burgers, do you personally determine that? 

Dr. Swartz. That was determined prior to my employment at 
Quartermaster. 

Senator Fmreuson. Well, you must approve it. 

Dr. Swartz. Yes. 

Senator Frrevuson. Does one man determine that the hamburger 
has got to be shrunk 30 percent? 

Dr. Swartz. That is accomplished in cooperation both with the 
Quartermaster Laboratory and with industry, wide segments of 
industry, and I might add—— 

Senator Fereuson. Why does industry want them shrunk 30 
percent? 

Dr. Swartz. You van’t just 

Senator Frreuson. We had the colonel tell us yesterday that this 
is all for the health of the men. Now, you are a chemist. Why do 
you shrink hamburger 30 percent for the health of the men? 

Dr. Swartz. In order to cook it. 

Senator Fereuson. Doesn’t it toughen it? 

Dr. Swartz. Certainly. That is desirable. 

Senator Fereuson. That is what you want, to makeit tough. That 
is why you said it was like a ball. 

Dr. Swartz. That is merely part of it, but I can explain the whole 
picture, if you wish. 

Senator Fereuson. As a chemist, what is there in the shrinking 
of hamburger to 30 percent that is good for the health of our soldiers? 

Dr. Swarrz. It reduces the amount of loss at the end of the line. 

Senator Ferauson. Wait, now. A loss at the end of a line; what 
do you mean? 

Dr. Swartz. When the troop gets it, so he will eat everything that 
is in the can and not throw part of it away. 

Senator Fercuson. Why would he throw it away if it were tender 
and hadn’t been shrunk? 
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Dr. Swartz. Because in the process of canning it, juices will come 
out of the hamburger, fat or grease will come out of it. That is not 
palatable to the soldier, so he will discard it, and that will constitute 
a waste. 

Senator Fercuson. Doesn’t he eat it in most cases? 

Dr. Swartz. In many cases he does not eat it. 

Senator Ferauson. But what about in most cases, doesn’t he eat it? 

Dr. Swartz. I have no direct evidence on that. I have no expe- 
rience at the frontline. 

Senator Fercuson. Don’t you think a man in your position ought 
to have a little experience at the frontline? If you are going to shrink 
this and harden it, and the gentleman who cans it says it is almost like 
a rubber ball, don’t you think the people ought to be interested as to 
what goes on at the frontline? 

Dr. Swartz. Could I mention the quartermaster has observers on 
the front? 

Senator Fereuson. I want to know this. You are really responsible 
for shrinking this meat. Now, why do you do it, as a chemist? How 
does it affect the health? Does it benefit them or not? 

Dr. Swarrz. It concentrates the food value in the can and elimi- 
nates waste. 

Senator Ferauson. Is that the only purpose of it? 

Dr. Swartz. I would say so. It makes it more edible and more 
palatable. 

Senator Ferauson. You think tough meat is more palatable thaa 
tender meat? 

Dr. Swartz. That is what the men at the front tell us. 

Senator Fmrauson. What about putting in the sugar? You are 
responsible for putting the sugar in the meatballs and spaghetti. 

Dr. Swartz. I didn’t get the first part of that, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You are responsible for putting sugar in meat- 
balls and spaghetti which this man says they never hear of in civilian 
life. How does that benefit the he uth of our boys? 

Dr. Swarrz. Could I go into the development of that? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; as a chemist, what is this that you are 
trying to do? 

Dr. Swartz. In the first place, the formula we have for spaghetti 
and meatballs with tomato sauce was contributed to the quarter- 
master in the interest of helping the quartermaster, by a large, 
successful concern. They are in business today. 

Senator Ferguson. What is that concern? 

Mr. Burnett. Sir, may I inject something there? My name, for 
the record, is Edmund C. Burnett, Office of the General Counsel, 
Quartermaster General. 

I am a little hesitant, sir, to have Dr. Swartz mention the name of 
that concern for the record. I have not had time to determine the 
circumstances under which we were given that formula and whether 
or not the release of the name of the concern, which would disclose 
the commercial formula in its product, would violate a contractual 
obligation. I would be glad to do it off the record. 

Senator Frereuson. Do I understand, counsel, you have been 
dealing with one private concern that gave you a recipe? I want to 
know from the health standpoint why you put sugar in meatballs 
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and spaghetti. We have been told that this is for the benefit of their 
health, 

Dr. Swartz. It is common practice, sir, to put suger in sauce for 
spaghetti and meatballs. 

Senator Fereuson. Here is Mr. Ansara. What do you say? 

Mr. Ansara. No; it isn’t common practice. He has got some 
samples there of probably the one organization that gave them a 
formula, and they assume that that is the formula. 

We have packed millions of cans of meatballs and spaghetti. 
They have never asked us whether sugar would be a desirable addition 
to spaghetti and meatballs. 

Let me qualify. Itis desirable in plain spaghetti because it sweetens 
the sauce, and that is some of the samples they have got, but it isn’t 
particularly desirable with the product that has meat in it. 

Senator Fereuson. I am taking your testimony where you said 
that you had never heard of putting sugar in meatballs and the 
spaghetti until the military put it in. 

Mr. Ansara. We haven’t, and I haven’t until today, until I find 
now they are working apparently with one institution who is giving 
a formula to pack spaghetti and meatballs. They never asked us for 
our opinion about spaghetti and meatballs. 

Senator Frreuson. On this recipe that you get from this one 
concern, do they claim that that is more healthful than the other? 

Dr. Swartz. I don’t recall that they made a specific claim on that 
point. 

Senator Frreuson. Then, why do you use that recipe with sugar 
in it? 

Dr. Swartz. We found it fully successful and acceptable. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that the only reason? 

Dr. Swartz. It is consistent with industry practice also. 

Senator Fercuson. How many other firms put sugar in the meat- 
balls? 

Mr. Burnerr. You have some figures on that, Dr. Swartz. 

Senator Frrevson. This certainly isn’t patentable, is it, the 
formula? 

Dr. Swartz. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Because you give it to this man and tell him 
what he has to use in it. 

Dr. Swarrz. It is not patentable; no, sir. We have specific 
information concerning six companies, not including Marlo Packing 
Co., who are makers of the product meatballs and spaghetti w ith 
tomato sauce. 

Out of those 6, 5 include sugar as an ingredient. Then again, 
I can quote 2 cookbooks which state sugar should be a part of spaghetti 
sauce, and we have some samples here, if you would like to know about 
them. 

Senator Frrauson. Have you ever studied diet? 

Dr. Swartz. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You are just a chemist? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Burnett. Sir, may I inject here because of the issue made as 
to sugar in spaghetti sauce, I stopped by the Giant Food Store this 
morning and picked up these products. Three of them are spaghetti 
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with meatballs and sauce. One is the Dinty Moore, one is Libby’s, 
and one is the Chef Boy-ar-dee. All of them cite sugar as one of the 
ingredients on the label. 

Senator Fereuson. Then why don’t you use these standard brands? 
If you took a receipe from one firm and made that your standard, 
why don’t you allow this to be a standard brand? Why so much 
secrecy as if the Army is getting something special from this man? 

Dr. Swarrz. There is nothing secret about it. It is merely that 
we want to have a standardized product so that when they figure out 
these requirements for the boys at the front, they all get the right 
amount of food. Unless you have a standardized way of doing it, 
you don’t know what you are going to get. 

Senator Frereuson. This firm that gave you the recipe, have they 
ever made the product for you? 

Dr. Swarrz. I understand that they have. I can’t say for sure, 
though. 

Mr. Burnett. Sir, I might say it is not one of these. 

Senator Fereuson. Have they ever had contracts? 

Dr. Swarrz. I am sure that they have. I don’t know about 
spaghetti and meatballs. 

Senator Ferauson. You don’t know whether they have had it on 
that? 

Dr. Swartz. No, I can’t say. 

Senator Frereuson. Or any of these other receipes that you have 
got? You see, we are spending a lot of money in your department tor 
research. Now we find that you just took a formula of a private 
concern. 

Mr. Burnett. Sir, may I ask Dr. Swartz to go just a little bit into 
the difference in the meat component of our product, that is, the 
Aimy’s product, as distinguished from the product which would meet 
the minimum Bureau of Animal Industry standards? I think that 
might explain the question that you are asking, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. I am trying to find out. 

Dr. Swartz. Before I get into that, I might say I am not sure that 
we took the exact formula that was supplied to us. It may have been 
modified to some extent to fit the Army’s need, as I am going to point 
out in a minute, that we want a larger amount of meat than most 
commercial concerns supply in their product. 

Senator Fmreuson. Then you didn’t take the formula? 

Dr. Swartz. It was a base, and whether there was a minor change 
in it or not, I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Fereuson. Well, do you know? 

Dr. Swartz. I don’t know at this moment. I know there was 
sugar in it. 

Senator Fercuson. How much sugar were they using? 

Dr. Swartz. I don’t have the formula in front of me. 

Mr. Burnerr. We can give you the specification formula, Senator. 

Senator Fereuson. Mr. Ansara, you had the formula, didn’t you? 

Mr. Ansara. We had the Army’s specification. We don’t use 
sugar in our civilian product at all. 

Senator Fereuson. Go ahead. 

Dr. Swartz. If this product were bought under the mmimum 
standards as set forth by the Bureau of Animal Industry, it would 
require that it contain at least 12 percent fresh meat. The product 
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which the Army desires to buy and needs to buy contains 48 percent 
fresh meat. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, who determined that? 

Dr. Swarrz. That was determined by the Surgeon General’s 
Office with reference to the amount of protein necessary to feed the 
boys. 

Senator Ferauson. How much research has there been spent on 
that to determine that you ought to have 48 percent instead of 12 
percent? That wasn’t done by research then, was it? 

Dr. Swartz. Not the establishment of the requirements. 

Senator Fereuson. By the way, how many people have you in 
your department? 

Dr. Swartz. I can’t tell exactly. I would say about 175. 

Senator Fereuson. You have 175 people? 

Mr. Burnett. Dr. Swartz, I think you should qualify that by 
divisions. That is, I think, for the entire Institute; is it not, approx- 
imately? 

Dr. Swartz. I understood that is what the Senator wanted. 

Senator Fereuson. I was asking for the entire Institute. 

Dr. Swartz. But those are to cover all food problems and all 
packaging problems, and I assure you there are many of them. 

Senator Furauson. I am talking about research now. You are in 
the research? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. You have got 175 people? 

Dr. Swartz. Roughly. 

Senator Fereuson. How many chemists? 

Counsel, will you get us the budget for this department? 

Mr. Burnett. For that particular function? 

Senator Fureuson. The number of personnel in the research 
department. 

Dr. Swartz. There are many chemists who are functioning in 
nonchemical capacities, so that it is hard to answer that question. 

Senator Ferguson. Why will you have chemists functioning in 
nonchemists’ functions? They are civilians, aren’t they? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. And they would be paid on the basis that they 
were chemists? 

Dr. Swartz. I might explain that. I pass myself as one of those. 
Ihave chemical training. Yet I am not actually in a chemistry labora- 
tory doing chemical experiments. Yet, the knowledge which I have 
I apply to the problems which we have in solving these food problems, 

Senator Frercuson. Is one of your jobs determining what is good 
for boys and what is not good for men? 

Dr. Swartz. Partially; yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Well is it? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes. 

Senator Fereuson. That is your job? 

Dr. Swartz. In part. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you ever had any work or experience 
along that line before you went into the military? 

Dr. Swarrz. I never took any specific nutrition courses, or some- 
thing like that. 
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Senator Fereuson. Are you in sole charge of this? 

Dr. Swartz. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Who is? Who is the man in charge? 

Dr. Swartz. Well, the director in that Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute is Dr. Donald Tressler. 

Senator Fereuson. Is he military? 

Dr. Swartz. No, sir; he is civilian. 

Senator Fercuson. He is civilian? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. He is the scientific director. 

Senator Fercuson. He is the scientific director? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You are under him? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Anybody else between you two? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Who? 

Dr. Swartz. What we call the director of food laboratories. Do 
you wish his name? 

Senator Ferevuson. Yes. 

Dr. Swartz. Dr. Tischer. 

Senator Ferguson. When you say “doctor,” do you mean medical 
doctor? 

Dr. Swartz. No, sir; I mean doctor of philosophy. 

Senator Fereuson. Doctor of philosophy? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Where is this located in Chicago? 

Dr. Swartz. It is located on Pershing Drive, 1819. 

Senator Fereuson. A separate building? 

Dr. Swartz. No; it is part of an army installation. 

Senator Fereuson. You will get us the budget on the payroll, and 
all, on that? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cocurane. Is that the proposed 1954 budget, do you mean, sir? 

Senator Ferauson. Right. That would give us the cost of these 
laboratories. You have a laboratory, by the way? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you test these foods? 

Dr. Swartz. We test them. 

Senator Fereuson. You do test them? Are certain amounts pulled 
out and sent to you? 

Dr. Swartz. Sir, we are a research and development organization, 
and ordinarily we do not test them after they are in production. We 
test them during development. 

Senator Frreuson. But you don’t test them whether they come 
up to sample or not? 

Dr. Swartz. No. 

Senator Fercuson. That is not your job? 

Dr. Swartz. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. That is another department? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. All right; go ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Swarrz. I was going to mention that the protein content of 
samples—I won’t say the same as these—but having a minimum 
requirement as required by the Bureau of Animal Industry, would 
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contain roughly 3.8 percent protein, whereas that required by the 
Army contains roughly 10.1 percent protein. 

With reference to this sugar again in the spaghetti sauce, I believe 
it was mentioned that 10 pounds of sugar was used to make up 
a batch. 

Mr. Ansara. About that; I didn’t have the specification before 
me. I was trusting from memory. 

Dr. Swartz. Actually, 10 pounds of sugar would make up 285 
pounds of sauce, or, in terms of the finished product, 10 pounds of 
sugar would be used to make up 633 pounds of the finished product, 
spaghetti and meatballs with sauce. 

Senator FerGuson. What percentage sugar? 

Dr. Swartz. It is roughly 1% percent in the finished product. 

Mr. Ansara. Mr. Chairman, that is even more than I thought was 
used there, because 10 pounds of sugar to 100 gallons would be 10 
pounds to 800 pounds; they are ahaa using 10 pounds, it would be 
around 600 pounds, so it is even more than that. 

Mr. Noonr. Dr. Swartz, Mr. Ansara has testified that the Army 
requires special-sized cans which requirement increases the cost of 
production. I see you have some cans in front of you. Do you 
have some testimony on that point? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, sir; I do have. 

Whenever possible, the Army buys standard-sized cans. Virtually 
all of the canned meat which we buy is in eight different-sized cans. 
Out of those 8, 5 are regular commercial standard-sized cans. There 
are three exceptions. 

The first exception which I would like to show to you is this, which 
is approximately a 6-ounce can, and that is used in a certain specific 
purpose. 

This is used for feeding troops in active combat, particularly active, 
for example, in assault, when they are taking a bescthead or holding a 
beachhead, or perhaps in aircraft feeding, in those situations where the 
food must be light and concentrated, and at the same time palatable. 
This conveniently fits in the pocket. A person can easily eat out of 
this can, as is commonly done. It has special military requirements, 
and that is why we specify this can for that particular purpose. 

Senator Frrauson. Of course, that would only go to where they 
expect front-line fighting? 

Dr. Swarrz. That is correct, sir, or sometimes in aircraft feeding. 

Senator Frrauson. That wouldn’t go to your regular cans? 

Dr. Swartz. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. That wouldn’t go to the reserves back of the 
lines? 

Dr. Swarrz. No, not at all. 

Senator Frereuson. So the amount of that, compared to your 
entire order, is small? 

Dr. Swarrz. Very small. 

Colonel Dursin. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: We 
do have to rotate this food, and there are occasions when it is used 
for purposes other than that for which it is exactly intended. 

Senator Fereuson. Why do you have to rotate it? 

Colonel Dursin. Because food deteriorates with age. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; but don’t you know about what you are 
going to use? You know how many troops you have at the front. 
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Colonel Dursin. Let me illustrate, sir. The lead time on opera- 
tional rations, for example from date of inception of a requirement to 
date of consumption is approximately 8 months through all the 
things that have to be gone through. 

Senator Fercuson. That is just what we want to get here. This 
is what is wrong, what small business says is what is wrong, with all 
of the things that you have to go through, and it takes 8 months. 
Why can’t we cut this lead time? 

Colonel Dursin. We have tried our best to cut it, and can’t. 

Senator Fercuson. You say you can’t? 

Colonel Dursrn. I don’t think it can be, and I believe we could 
illustrate to you—I didn’t come prepared this morning with all the 
facts, but I would like to follow through the point and show you what 
I mean by deteriorating food. 

Senator Fercuson. But we are also interested in knowing why this 
8-month lead time, and as you say, all you have to go through. You 
want a can of that meat now. How long does it take you to get an 
order in and get it ready to be manufactured? 

Colonel Dursrn. The average is this. From the date that a pur- 
chase directive is issued it takes approximately 70 days to place an 
order and to start production. 

Senator Ferauson. Seventy days? 

Colonel Dursin. Right. 

Senator Fereuson. From the time the purchase order is issued? 

Colonel Durstn. From our office to the time when a contract is 
signed with a gentleman like Mr. Ansara. 

Senator Frreuson. Now, how much time after you contact this 
man would it be, 70 days? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. So his plant is negotiating with you or doing 
something for 70 days? 

Colonel Dursin. No, not his plant. 

Senator Ferauson. Well, part of his organization. 

Colonel Dursry. Here is what the time is made up of. Approxi- 
mately 20 days in the administration and our field buying offices. 
Remember, they have many, many of these to go through. It is not 
just one, so on the average it takes 20 days for each one of them. 

hirty days’ advertising time, which is the requirement of our regula- 
tions, to give everybody a very fair opportunity to bid on thems 

Senator Fereuson. Where are these advertisements put? 

Colonel Dursin. They are mailed to the individuals. You have 
received many. 

Mr. Ansara. Yes. ; 

Senator Ferauson. You say advertisements. Those are just invi- 
tations to bid. They are not advertisements in newspapers or any- 
thing like that? ee 

Colonel Dursrin. No, sir; we are not allowed to advertise in 
newspapers. 

Mr. Noonz. Do you advertise in the Department of Commerce 
Synopsis? ; 

Colonel Dursin. Oh, yes; very much so. We publish them all. 
They are published weekly in the Department of Commerce Synopsis, 
but they are principally mailed to potential bidders, those who desire 
to bid on it. They are given 30 days. 
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Senator Ferevson. You have 20 days to first get ready, to get the 
advertisements read 

Colonel Dursin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you send them out, and you give them 
30 days to bring in their bids? 

Colonel Dursin. That’s right. 

Senator Frreuson. All right; what else? 

Colonel Dursin. Then uremia y 20 days are used in evaluat- 
ing the bid, writing the contract and deliveri That is your 
administrative phase of the procurement. He then has a period of 
time which we call contract or make-ready oe Unless he has got 
an actual contract in his hand, he would not, I believe as a rule, choose 
to buy material to make up an order, because he may not get the 
award. 

Senator Fmrauson. Unless you have common product for civilians, 
and then he can use that. That is what this man complains, that he 
has to have everything special for the military. 

Colonel Dursr. I still don’t believe that Mr. Ansara would put 
up 10,000 cases of hamburger even if it was the most common item 
on the shelf, on the off chance that the Army might buy it from him. 
Would you? 

Mr. Ansara. No, we wouldn’t. 

Colonel Dursin. In other words, we are not a normal customer of 
his, He cannot depend on us for Tepeat business as he would with 
his normal commercial customers, so I don’t think he would put it 
up just waiting for us to place an ‘order with him, until after he does 
have a contract. We must therefore give him a reasonable time to 
go out and obtain his supplies that he needs to make up this order. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you know how your prices compare to 
the normal prices? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. To civilians? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. How? 

Colonel Durstn. I think that our prices compare very favorably. 
I would have to draw up a table showing you that, but in my opinion 
with regard to the specification that we have and what we get in 
our product, remember we get much more meat than is in the ordinary 
commercial product; ounce for ounce, I believe our prices are, nit 
anything, less. 

enator Fmrauson. Do you know that as a fact? 

Colonel Dursrn. I do, in fruits and vegetables. 

Senator Fereuson. Mr. Ansara, do you know what they are? 

Mr. Ansara. No. Of course, he is talking about a different kind 
of product where you go into special cans. They have got to be 
lacquered, Senator. Some of those cans will cost two, two and a half 
dollars a thousand to lacquer. They have a reason just as they have a 
reason for everything else, but whether it is a valid reason is another 
question, 

The boxes have to be special type boxes, with sleeves and strapping. 
Now, there is some reason for that, but I think they carry the thing 
entirely to extremes. All of this that Dr. Swartz is talking about is to 
justify a tremendous installation out there in Chicago with 175 people 
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working spasmodically with equipment that is out of this world, doing 
what industry itself could do for them. 

Industry has the facilities to do these things without measuring 
every little finite detail that they are measuring. And they are 
building a great institution at a lot of expense, which could very well 
be discontinued completely, or at least modified to some reasonable 
limit. All of this is all part of this octopus that keeps growing and 
growing and growing, and if we are not careful it is just going to grow 
and swallow us all up. 

Senator Fercuson. You feel that, for instance, the making of 
special boxes all costs extra help and extra money? 

Mr. Ansara. Of course it does. We have to wait for days for the 
box people to make a special box. It has got to be a V-3, something 
else, and they have got their special symbols and special printing, 
and all that sort of thing, and it all raises the cost. 

Now, this problem is no different, as I sit here and listen to all this 
evidence with all these men, it is no difterent than yesterday’s problem, 
these stacks upon stacks of authority, this special type of material. 
The argument all day yesterday had to do with the little thermostat 
that in private industry you would buy like that, and that would be 
the end of it. You wouldn’t go through this tremendous echelon that 
you must go through in order so find out whether it will work or 
whether it won’t work, and the same thing applies here. 

Dr. Swartz, I have known for some time; every time I write a letter 
I never even get a reply from him. We offered a letter here in 1952, 
in August, and made some statements to him. We don’t get replies 
from them. We are too small; we are little pipsqueaks and they go 
to these large institutions that can give them a formula that they 
think is all right, and then they monkey around with it for a while 
and they come up with a finished product. 

Now, all of this research that they talk about, industry does on its 
own to a great extent. 

Mr. Noonz. In his -testimony, Mr. Ansara also stated that the 
specifications on beef and gravy require that the meat be cut into 
strips by a mechanical cutter and that the strips be cut transversely 
by hand. According to Mr. Ansara, this adds about 3 cents a pound 
to the cost of the product. Do you have any comment on that? 

Senator Frereuson. Mr. Swartz, how do you account for that, that 
you cut one way by machine, the other way by hand? 

Dr. Swartz. Machine cutting what we call longitudinally is readily 
adaptable and satisfactory. By that I mean it is quite easy to cut 
meat satisfactorily into strips by machine. 

However, when it comes to the crosswise cutting, it is quite hard 
to do that by machine because there is a tendency for the meat to 
tear, to shred. They get odd pieces and a high percentage of small 

ieces, and that I might add, a high percentage of small pieces and 
lack of something to chew, is one of the things which the troops at 
the front complain about. They complain that there is not enough 
large pieces, large chunks of meat, so they can chew on them. ‘That 
is one of the major complaints. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you ever seen anybody cut this by hand 
and by machine? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes. 
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Senator Frravson. Do you have machines in your place, in your 
establishment? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, we have machines. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you tested this out? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes. 

Senator Fereuson. Since you have been there, have you gone 
over this to see whether or not this is a requirement? 

Dr. Swartz. Have I gone over the requirements of the specifications? 

Senator FmrGuson. No, no; actual testing out, whether what you 
are telling us is a fact. 

Dr. Swarrz. I wouldn’t say that I had done that specific operation. 
We have prepared this product since I have been there; yes, sir. 
However, in the laboratory we entirely cut by hand because we don’t 
have these large machines which industry has. It is not practical. 

Senator Frercuson. Yes; but they have large machines and they 
save an awful lot of labor. 

Dr. Swartz. We work with industry on this thing. 

Senator Ferauson. He says it costs 3 cents a pound. Why can’t 
you let them cut it by machine? ? 

Dr. Swartz. We could, if a satisfactorily prepared meat were 
obtained. 

Senator Fereuson. Have you ever tried it out to see whether or 
not by cutting it both ways by machine would give you a satisfactory 
product? 

Dr. Swarrz. I wonder if that might possibly be a point the major 
here would be better qualified to answer. He has worked with Mr. 
Ansara in his plant. He has seen what happens on this machine, 
and maybe he would be better qualified to answer that. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Major Warxtins. Mr. Chairman, I had personal experience in that 
particular aspect of the operation. In fact, I have seen actual 
mechanical cutting of beef being accomplished by the Trenton Foods 
Co. of Trenton, Mo. 

With respect to the establishment of the Marlo Packing Corp. of 
San Francisco, this gentleman had what was commonly known, and 
I was advised at the time, having never seen one before, a Diana 
dicer. It was a machine, to my mind, that was an antiquated piece 
of equipment. I had never seen one in any establishment in my 14 
years of experience in the meat packing industry. 

Senator Fereuson. But wasn’t what you gave him to do required 
from all manufacturers? He didn’t have a special specification? 

Major Warxins. No, sir; he had the same specifications as anyone 
else. 

Senator Frreuson. So, then you were requiring everybody, no 
matter what kind of machines they had, to cut it by hand? 

Major Watkins. That is what the specifications actually stipulated. 

Mr. Cocurann. Mr. Chairman, may I read the specification? 

Senator Fnurauson. Yes. 

Mr. Cocuranz (reading): 

The raw beef shall be cut in pieces with volume equivalent to 2- to 3-inch 
cubes and with no dimension less than 1 inch. Outside covering of fat. of the 
meat shall not exceed one-fourth inch in thickness. Further trimming may be 
necessary in order to comply with the finished product. Analytical fat content 
specified 3.6. The meat may be cut into strips by a mechanical cutter, but the 


strips shall be cut transversely by hand. Any other method, except grinding, 
which will give equivalent results may be used. 
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Senator Ferxeuson. But he has to cut it by hand? 

Major Watkins. Not necessarily, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cocurans (reading): 

aay other method except grinding which will give equivalent results may be 
used. 

Senator Fercuson. Read the sentence before that. 

Mr. Cocuransn. The previous sentence: 

The meat may be cut into strips by a mechanical cutter, but the strips shall be 
cut transversely by hand. 

Senator Fercuson. Shall be. 

Mr. Cocurang. Then the next sentence says: 

aay other method except grinding which will give equivalent results may be 
used. 

Mr. Ansara. There are only two ways to cut meat. If you didn’t 
cut it by hand and didn’t cut it by machine, what other way would 
you recommend? 

Mr. Cocurane. My understanding from reading this 

Senator Fereuson. It says shall be cut by hand. 

Colonel Dursin. Unless he can do it some other way satisfactorily. 

Senator Fereuson. What other way? 

Mr. Cocurane. In other words, mechanically, as I understand it, 
if he can achieve the results. 

Senator Fereuson. He can’t do it by machine. It says so. It 
says “shall be by hand.” 

Mr. Cocurane. And then it says: 

—_ other method except grinding which will give equivalent results may be 
used. 

The final sentence is 

Senator Fereuson. Well, now, as a manufacturer, what does that 
mean to you? 

Mr. Ansara. It just can’t be done. This machine that Major 
Watkins is talking about isn’t an antiquated machine, by the way, 
Mr. Chairman. Tt is a brand new machine that we bought in New 
York. We paid $5,500 for it. There aren’t very many of them in use 
because it does a particularly good job for our civilian trade, and there 
is no reason why it wouldn’t do a good job for Army trade. 

Now, as far as cutting the meat is concerned, how can you cut it 
in strips by machine, how are you going to feed those strips? Are 
you going to stand there and take, as Dr. Swartz says, each one 
longitudinally and feed it in there, or aren’t you going to just put 
them in there so they will be cut in all different directions? y 
do you have to cut it by strips and then cut it across? 

If you are going to get ragged edges cutting it by strips, stripping it, 
why would you not get ragged edges there and then turn the meat 
around and cut it again? 

Dr. Swartz. It is very simple. Those pieces of meat have greater 
set They can be held in position a lot easier than a small piece 
ol meat. 

Mr. Ansara. You are not asked to hold a small piece of meat, 
You are asked to hold the whole strip, the long strip. You are not 
going to take each piece and cut it there. 
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Major Warxrins. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Ansara a question? 
Senator Fercuson. Just a minute. 

Counsel, wouldn’t you say that that specification is ambiguous? 
Suppose you went in and found the man not cutting it by hand 
where it says he shall. Couldn’t you refuse it? 

Mr. Cocurane. No, sir; I don’t believe so. I think it is conceiv- 
able, to me, that there would be an ambiguity, but I don’t believe Mr. 
Ansara misunderstood this. 

Senator Fmreuson. He says so. 

Mr. Cocurans. As I understand it, it was the industry practice, 
in order to achieve the results which were required, to cut it in this 
manner. 

Senator Fercuson. There is nothing in there about ragged edges. 

Mr. Cocuranz. I believe there is. 

Dr. Swartz. It states a minimum amount of small pieces. 

Senator Fereuson. But it doesn’t say anything about ragged edges. 
This man says he was told that he couldn't do it by machine because 
it left ragged edges. 

Colonel McNeuus. If he could do it with a machine that would 
not leave ragged edges, the way that reads, there would be no objection 
for the machine-cutting. That would be the interpretation. 

Major Warkins. I have actually seen this product produced in 
the Trenton Foods Co., and they use mechanical dicer equipment 
which is acceptable and is not done by hand. 

Mr. Noonsg. Has Trenton bid recently on Quartermaster products? 

Mr. Prerryxowski. They just received a contract, the 5th, for 
hamburgers. 

Mr. Ansara. We are talking about beef and gravy now. 

Major Warxins. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask Mr. Ansara a ques- 
tion, please: 

You do produce this beef and gravy commercially, do you not? 

Mr. Ansara. Yes, we do. 

Major Warkins. How isit cut? 

Mr. Ansara. Weslice it. 

Major Warxrins. How? 

Mr. Ansara. By a machine, by a slicing machine. 

Major Watkins. I would like to say for the record that I have 
peal been in the establishment, and I believe Colonel McNellis 

has, too, and have seen this beef being diced by hand commercially 
for his own product. 

Mr. Ansara. We slice it on a slicing machine. We will show it to 
you when you come out there Monday morning. 

Major Wark«rns. I have seen girls in your own plant, Mr. Ansara, 
actually slicing that beef by ae, 

Mr. Ansara. They hold the meat by hand but the machine does 
the slicing. You don’t think they stand there and slice each piece of 
meat? 

Major Watkins. I have actually seen it. 

Mr. Ansara. I don’t know whether you have or not. You haven’t 
been in there. We haven’t had a contract with you for 3 or 4 months, 

Major Warkxns. [ am under oath. 

Mr. Ansara. Then come in, and we will show it to you. How 
could we produce a civilian product and have people stand there and 
slice meat by hand? We would have to get $1 a can for it. 
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Major Warxrins. I am not prepared to answer that question. That 
is a production problem. 

Mr. Ansara. You are making the criticism. 

Major Warkrns. I am only stating a fact that I was actually in 
your establishment and saw this beef bemg cut by employees by hand. 

Mr. Ansara. You didn’t see any such thing. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you ever put any up for the Army? 

Mr. Ansara. We have sent samples to Chicago. They have 
rejected it and sent their contracting officer out to San Francisco and 
refused to accept it after it was diced by machine, and the only criti- 
cism he had—and unfortunately he is out of the service, so that you 
can’t have him testify—is that some of the edges were a little bit 
ragged, and for that reason it wasn’t acceptable. 

Now, as far as the small peices are concerned, by the specifications 
they tell us that we can’t put over 10 percent in there, so you eliminate 
all this objection about the small pieces. That is our tough luck. 

Major Warxins. The difficulty in that, Mr. Chairman, was the 
machine Mr. Ansara was using in bis establishment produced over and 
above and far in excess of the 10 percent permitted in the specifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Ansara. Then, that is our problem. Then we sort it out. 

Major Warkins. That’s right. 

Mr. Ansara. What difference does it make to you how much more 
than 10 percent the machine dices up? 

Major Warxrns. It doesn’t make a bit of difference, but I subinit 
after this machine was utilized in the procedure which Mr. Ansara 
has cited, he voluntarily discontinued the use of this machine and 
went back to hand dicing without any request on anyone’s part. 

Mr. Ansara. Why, you refused to accept the merchandise. That 
was request enough, wasn’t it, and we have got a contract for 780,000- 
some-odd pounds. 

Major Warxins. I submit the actual extraction of the objectionable 
pieces, which were created by this, as I said, antiquated machine, 
necessitated employment of additional labor to sort these odd pieces 
out, and the additional cost of labor involved resulted only in the end 
that they had to go back to hand dicing from an economical standpoint. 

Senator Frereuson. He mentioned also that these cubes had to be 
perfect. 

Major Watkins. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. That any rounding of the meat you wouldn’t 
accept. 

Major Warxrins. I would, sir. 

Mr. Ansara. No, they wouldn’t accept it. They turned down the 
samples and they wouldn’t accept it, and that ends it. 

Major Warxins. The specification says the piece of beef shall be 
between two and three inches. It doesn’t necessarily have to be a 
cube. It can be rectangular in shape. 

Mr. Ansara. We wrote a letter to the contracting officer and 
quoted Noah Webster’s Dictionary to tell them that a cubed piece of 
meat was an eight-sided piece of meat and you couldn’t get it out of a 
piece of certain parts of the carcass. There shouldn’t be any argument 
about it. This is just an afterthought now that maybe we could have 
used the machine, if we wanted to. They wouldn’t permit us to. 
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Major Watkins. There are certain pieces of meat, Mr, Chairman 
which by their very nature and shape lend themselves to mechanical 
dicing. There are other pieces of meat in a carcass of livestock that 
do not lend themselves to mechanical cutting, and it is those pieces 
that produce these odd-shaped pieces and small pieces. Thereby, 
the quartermaster section, recognizing that fact, wrote into the speci- 
fication that there would be a 10-percent tolerance for those pieces. 

Senator Fercuson. What I would like to know now, we have large 
food-producing firms in this country. Do they go to this detail in the 
preparation of food for the public? 

Major Warkins. Quite a number of them do; yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Well, do they? 

Major Warkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What we are trying to do in this Small Business 
Committee is to ascertain whether or not we aren’t using what is 
known as red tape, which is the shuffling of papers and the making 
of papers and the building up of regulation by large bureaus just to 
keep doing something, and then you get it out to the manufacturer, 
the small fellow, and he just can’t comply with them. 

Major Watkins. There are a number of them that are. 

Senator Fmareuson. You say to him he has got to do it by hand 
and shall. 

Major Warkins. Or any other equivalent means producing 
equivalent results. 

Mr. Burnett. Sir, may I inject a thought there on it? I know 
what is troubling the Chainmian on that specification: the word 
“shall.” However, I think the basic issue is how it is actually 
interpreted. 

Senator Fmrauson. Why don’t you just say in the specification 
that you want the cubes and Jet him decide how he wants to do them? 
Why do you put in “by hand” or anything else? Why don’t you say 
“by machine” or “just produce the cubes’’? 

Dr. Swartz. Sir, that wouldn’t be satisfactory. 

Senator Frereuson. No, I know it wouldn’t. You wouldn’t be 
able to write specifications then. Why, if he is going to produce the 
product and you put an end on it, he can do it in any way, why do 
you write all the rest of it? You would think lawyers had drawn up 
these specifications. 

Mr. Burnett. I can assure you we don’t get in on it too often, 
but we do get in on the interpretation. 

Major Warkins. When they are on a competitive market, Mr. 
Chairman, everyone must have the same opportunity. 

Senator Fereuson. But why don’t you tell them what product you 
want? You tell them in the specification they have got to do it by 
machine, they have got to do it by hand, and then end up by saying 
they can do it in any manner. 

Mr. Cocuranez. Mr. Chairman, on that point, it really is a guide 
to the manufacturer. This is a method which does achieve satis- 
factory results. 

Senator Furcuson. But here is a small-business man who says it 
isn’t a guide. Your man comes out and says, “You are doing this by 
machine. You can’t doit that way. This thing isn’t a perfect cube.” 
He even cites the dictionary as to what a cube is. He is told he has 
got to cube this stuff, and when he tries to cube it, he can’t cube it. 
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Mr. Cocurane. I would like to put this specification in the record. 

Senator Fercuson. I am just saying what this man testified. 

Mr. Cocuranz. Yes, sir; on that point it does say that the beef 
should be cut into pieces with a volume equivalent to 3-inch cubes 
and with no dimension less than 1 inch. In other words, they have 
to be chunks of meat of reasonable size. 

Senator Fereuson. Now, here is what he tells us. He hands us 
this paper, and there are six and a half pages, six and a quarter pages 
of military specifications on canned pen mck Now, a manufacturer 
has six and a quarter pages of specifications on this hamburger. Now, 

ou say that the Department of Agriculture has this to say about 
amburger: 

Hamburger shall consist of chopped fresh beef with or without the addition of 
a aj as such and/or of seasoning, and shall not contain more than 30 percent 
of fat. 

Now, that is what the Agricultural Department specifies for 
hamburger, and yet the military comes out, this is January the 24th, 
52, superseding MIL—H-1048A of the 30th of June, 1950. This is 
Specification MIL-H_1048B. Now, what can these small manufac- 
turers do if they have got to have on hamburger alone six and a quarter 

ages? 
" Mr. Ansara. Mr. Chairman, the Navy buys on this specification, 
when they don’t buy large quantities out at Chicago. They pick it 
up in San Francisco on the basis of BAI inspection. 

Senator Fereuson. Which is this three-line proposition? 

Mr, Ansara. That’s right. 

Dr. Swartz. Is that canned hamburger, sir? 

Mr. Ansara. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. This is where you require them to put the balls 
in vertically or horizontally ; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Ansara. Balls could be either 

Senator Fereuson., They wanted them horizoatally. 

Mr. Burnett. Mr. Chairman, that is one thing we want to clarify. 

Senator Fereuson. All right; but what about this, now? Here you 
have got a Department that draws up six and a quarter printed pages. 

Major Watkins. Mr. Chairman, that describes two types, also. 

Mr. Ansara. That wouldn’t make any difference. 

Dr. Swartz. What we state in there we hope tells the manufacturer 
all the information he needs to know about this. Just knowing that 
it complies with BAI doesn’t tell him a whole lot about how we want 
it, how we want it packed. 

Senator Fereuson. Isn’t all you really want to get is hamburger of 
a certain amount of meat and a certain amount of fat? 

Dr. Swartz. Yes, a certain quality. 

Mr. Ansara. In addition to that, there are all these supplemental 
specifications, totaling another 8 or 10 or 15 specifications, covering 
items like tomato puree and items that are already covered by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

hey are all duplications of what has already been done. Good 
Lord, they can justify every sentence in the specification, but it is 
duplication; that is my contention; and it is all costly and it is all 
most confusing. 

Colonel Dursry. Mr. Ansara, would you honestly ship a case of 
Marlo corned-beef hash or Marlo hamburgers, put up the way you 
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think they should be, to an overseas theater through an 8,000-mile 
pipeline in the standard 200-pound test case, standard can, and expect 
it to be in usable condition for a very great length of time? 

Mr. Ansara. I would take the standard can. I might strap the 
case, but other than that it would be identically the same, and I 
would venture the guess our product will taste much better than 
yours, when it gets to the end of the line. Yours has so much salt in 
it, in the first place, you can’t eat it. I would be happy to send it 
to the youngsters overseas. Put a couple of straps around the case, 
as you do with exports, and it would arrive in good shape. 

enator Ferguson. We not only get that from this angle but it 
comes to me the other day that here is a man going to Hawaii, he 
only wants to take a small amount of his furniture. ey come into 
the port, he is in the Air Force, and they take all of his furniture and 
pack it as if it was to be shipped overseas, and take that part and ship 
it to Spokane, Wash., that he doesn’t want to take with him to 
Hawaii, and store it there in a warehouse all packed for overseas, and 
he doesn’t want to take it over. The same packaging in all, water- 
proofing, and all that, goes to Hawaii. 

Then if he comes back here and comes East, they have to ship it 
again from Spokane where thev had all this packing for overseas 
shipment. 

You see, you talk about sending this to the front. That is the 
reason I bring this up on this record. You are talking about taking 
a small part. I know how many troops—I don’t want to put it on 
the record—that you have at the front, but you talk about doing 
everything as if every can had to go to the front just like the Air 


Corps said about this man’s furniture. No matter where he went, 
they packed it according to where his ticket read. 

Now, it seems to me that we have got to get some business into this 
Military Establishment if we are going to survive, and it is up to you 


gentlemen who are officers to do that. I don’t know why Congress 
should be having to concern itself with this. You fellows ought to 
be just as concerned with the expenditures as we are, even though we 
do directly represent the taxpayer. 

Colonel Dursin. I don’t believe you will find that—— 

Senator Fercuson. You talk as if every can were going to a man 
in the front line trenches, and, of course, there is a reason for that. 
That indicates to the people “‘Sure, we have got to take care of that 
man and we wouldn’t want him to get any bad food.” 

You may proceed. 

Colonel Dursin. As I started to tell you a little while ago, we, on 
this lead time proposition that we mentioned, have to have roughly 
8 months’ lead time, and I believe we can justify that for ie, 
particular operational rations, which is the type of thing that we are 
speaking of now. 

We do not know at the time we make those estimated requirements 
just what is going to be happening in our overseas theater. For 
example, C rations, for Korea, if we had waited until Korea happened 
before having any reserves on hand at all, we would have been in a 
very bad spot, so we had to have some. Then after we had computed 
our requirements, you will recall all these Panmunjom conferences 
started. 
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For a whole year there we were able to feed the troops the things 
we really wanted to feed them, which is just three normal meals a day 
not canned meat or not anything but fresh meat, vegetables, and 
things that they should have, so for a year the food that we had com- 
puted would be used was setting to one side because of conditions 
that occurred. We could not outguess a thing like that. 

The food was in the pipeline. If it hadn’t been there, and if they 
had had no peace conference, we would have needed it. That is one 
of the problems. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes; but there is a great amount used in Ger- 
many where you haven’t got a war now and haven’t had one. 

Colonel Dursin. Yes, sir; I agree with you. 

Senator Fercuson. There are other places that you haven’t. 

Colonel Durstin. I agree with you, but still in all, we must maintain 
reserves in those places, just the same as you do, and I do at home on 
our pantry shelves, in the event of necessity. And those reserves 
must be rotated, or when the time comes to eat them they won’t be 
fit to eat. 

Senator Fereuson. Do we have to pay so much attention in long 
specifications which get these small businessmen down when they start 
to read them? 

Colonel Dursry. I haven’t heard too many small businessmen who 
have been gotten down as yet. 

Mr. Ansara. They haven’t got the guts to come in here and get 
you down; that is the reason you don’t hear from them. 

Colonel Dursin. Mr. Ansara, you just said a moment ago that 
I was a commanding officer of a purchasing office out on the coast, 
You said I left there with a very good reputation. 

Mr. Ansara. You certainly did. 

Colonel Dursin. How do you think I got that reputation? I 

ot it by going around and talking to manufacturers. I visited them, 
i found out what their problems were, and I can sincerely state to 

ou and to the committee that during that time I did not hear this 
hind of complaint. 

Mr. Ansara. Well, I will say this: that Colonel Durbin is one 
unusual individual in the Army, and I am saying it publicly. If 
everybody conducted himself the way Colonel Durbin does, I don’t 
think there would be much trouble. 

Senator Ferauson. This isn’t critical of any particular man? 

Mr. Ansara. I am not being critical personally, but they carry 
this thing entirely to extremes. It is complicated no end. 

Mind you, after the specification is written, you have got a youngster 
who has probably been in the service just a short period of time. He 
has had absolutely no training except the 3 or 6 months’ training, and 
he has got to inspect fish and he inspects milk and he inspects eggs 
and he inspects these kinds of products, and he comes into our plant 
and tries to interpret those specifications. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean a private is required to interpret 
this specification? ; 

Mr. Ansara. The highest rank that I have seen in our plant, or the 
lowest rank rather, was a corporal. I haven’t seen a private, but 
we have had corporals. The last corporal we have had—and I 
don’t know his name—had just been drafted out of college. He was 
thoroughly disgruntled and dissatisfied. 
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If you think I am dissatisfied, you should talk to a fellow like him, 
and here he was trying to do a job with the destinies of a million dollars 
worth of business in the palm of his hands, and could knock us over at 
any stage of the game he wanted to, and the only recourse we have is to 
holler to the high heavens, to the higher officers who, in turn, say, 
“Well, there isn’t anything we can do about it. That is the specifica- 
tion.” 

Because somehow or other there is an unwritten law in the Army 
that everybody seems to scratch the other fellow’s back and no one 
wants to take any responsibility. Just as a case in point, if you will 
permit me, Senator Ferguson, I would like to read this letter that we 
wrote to Captain Brines, who was then the contracting officer, and I 
think that will settle the question. This is dated July 6, 1951. It 
goes back that far, almost 2 years: 

My Dear Captain Brings: This morning we had a delegation of six members 
of the Veterinary Corps and we presented samples to them of beef and gravy which 
we produced several days ago by using a mechanical cubing machine. The prod- 
uct was unsatisfactory to them and, as a consequence, we are completely shut 
down on beef and gravy, despite the fact that we have over 100,000 empty cans in 
the warehouse and all of the V-3 boxes— 


which is a special box that you can’t use elsewhere— 


necessary to complete this contract. 

The only objection the corps could find this morning is that the pieces were not 
uniform as stated in the specifications and the contention is that they are taxed 
with the responsibility of carrying out the specifications to the letter. Noah 
Webster says that a cube is: ‘‘A solid bounded by six equal squares and having 


’ 


all its angles right angles’”’— 
and that is in the specification; it is supposed to be cubed— 


and apparently they are holding to the letter of the specification. Their contention 
is that if changes are to be made the specifications should be changed and that 
they have no authority to interpret them differently. 

Of course all the logical arguments produced by our food technologist— 


whom we have in our plant, who is a Reserve commander in the Navy, 
by the way, unfortunately— 


our plant superintendent and the writer were to no avail. The truth of the 
matter is that by the time the product is dug out of the can with a fork or a 
knife or what have you, we doubt very much if anyone could tell whether the 
meat was a cube or an oblong piece. 

The interpretation of specifications is becoming such a ridiculous matter that 
it certainly is high time that something be done about it through the proper 
channels, 

We are very sympathetic with the Veterinary Corps but we can’t see where 
all the luxury that is asked for in some of the specifications is wholly necessary. 
We certainly don’t propose to start a crusade “For the improvement of Army 
specifications’ but we certainly are going to see to it that our little voice in the 
wilderness is heard when 10 or 12 people have to launch into a half-hour discussion 
as to whether meat can be cut into perfect cubes or not and whether it is desirable 
to be cut in perfect cubes. 

For your further information we are sending you under separate cover a com- 
panion can to that one opened this morning and would ask that you open it in 
the laboratory and give us your decision at your earliest convenience. 


That is the end of the letter. 

Colonel McNe tuts. In our office we have technical supervision 
over the inspection in the Zone of Interior and overseas, and not 
once have we had one complaint from Mr. Ansara. It seems very 
strange to me out of the 6,000 plants with whom we buy foods of 
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animal origin that Mr. Ansara is the only one to appear before the 
Small Business Committee. 

Mr. Noons. I would like to say for the record, Mr. Chairman, 
that Mr. Ansara is not the only food packer who has complained to 
the committee. We have handled similar complaints from other 
food packers on an individual basis. 

Senator Fereuson. You have got here a letter way back in 1951 
saying that 5 men, 5 Army people, are debating over a can of, what 
was it? 

Mr. Ansara. Beef and gravy. 

Senator Fereuson. As to whether the cubes were cubes, according 
to a dictionary definition of a cube. Doesn’t it seem absurd? 

Colonel McNeuuts. But Mr. Ansara infers that there is criticism 
of the veterinary inspectors. They have no alternative. They must 
follow that specification. 

Mr. Ansara. I said that. 

Senator Fercuson. That is what he says. These men in the 
veterinary inspection must follow this. That is what they are say- 
ing, that if you want any relief, you go to the top and get them to 
change this specification. 

Colonel McNetuts. But, my point is, sir, he did not complain to 
our office. We perhaps could have assisted him. 

Senator Ferguson. Who does he write to? 

Colonel McNetuts. The Food and Container Institute. We also 
have a lot to do with these specifications. 

Mr. AnsARA. We wrote to the contracting officer. We don’t know 
that you have all of these numerous departments. There are so 
many of them now we couldn’t keep track of them. 


Colonel Dursin. Mr. Ansara did ace the right thing. The 
e 


contracting officer from whom he received the contract was the man 
with whom he should have dealt. 

Senator Frreuson. That is the line of command. 

Colonel Dursin. Right, sir; and the contracting officer is the man 
that committed the Government to the purchase of this particular 
item. 

J would also like to ask him this: 

Isn’t it commonly understood in the food business that a cube is 
not necessarily that which is defined by a dictionary but rather a 
rectangular-shaped piece of a product? 

Mr. Ansara. I don’t know. It says here a cube, and incidentally, 
this specification is different—— 

Senator Fercuson. Excuse me for just a minute. 

(Short recess.) 

Major Warxrns. Mr. Chairman, I would like to enter something 
in here for the record, because it has been specifically stated by Mr. 
Ansara that the inspection personnel assigned to the establishment 
have been, to quote, “inexperienced kids.” The following inspection 
personnel have been assigned to the Marlo Packing Corp. since May, 
1951: 

Sergeant first class Alfred Joseph Moretti, age about 32, Regular 
Army, initially enlisted December 18, 1945 and discharged on De- 
cember 1948. For 3 years he served as a meat and dairy inspector. 
In January of 1949 to September of 1949 this former Regular Army 
enlisted man worked as a civilian employee of the Tomales Bay 
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Creamery, San Francisco, Calif. This same individual enlisted in 
September of 1949 and has served continually in the Regular Army 
since that date. 

He is assigned to my organization and attended the Meat and Dairy 
Hygiene School in Chicago and graduated fifth in a class of 42 students. 

By the way, all of these people I am citing here that were assigned 
to the establishment in chronological order—— 

Senator Ferauson. Where does the Agricultural Department edu- 
cate their people? 

Major Warxins. On the job. 

Senator Fercuson. On the job? 

Major Warkrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferevuson. And you have a special school? 

Major Warxrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How many teachers do you have, and what is 
the cost of that school? 

Major Warkxrns. I believe Colonel McNellis would know that. 

Senator Feraeuson. Would you furnish that in the budget figures, 
the entire cost of the school; that school, and all other schools. 

Major Warxins. Yes, sir. That is the only one. 

(The requested material follows:) 


May 27, 1953. 
Hon. Homer FrEereuson, 
Chairman, Military Procurement Subcommittee, 
Select Committee on Small Business, United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Fercuson: Reference is made to your request during the 
course of hearings before your subcommittee relative to the Marlo Packing 
Corp. on May 9, 1953, that the proposed 1954 budget showing payroll estimates, 
and a report showing personnel utilization of the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the armed services be furnished to your committee. 

Enclosed is a report showing the projected cost of operating the Institute for 
fiscal year 1954 and the personnel utilization of the Institute set forth by function 
performed. The report also describes generally how the funds are to be ex- 
pended by showing the functions and responsibilities allocated to and performed 
by the Institute. 

You will note that the report is limited to a general discussion of the activities 
of the Institute which I trust will be sufficient to satisfy your needs. Additional 
material requested by you during the hearings before the subcommittee earlier 
this month is being prepared and will be transmitted shortly. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. A, MoNaGHAN, 
Department Counselor. 


QUARTERMASTER Foop AND CoNTAINER INsTITUTE 1954 BupGET AND PERSONNEL 
UTILIZATION 


The Quartermaster Corps has purchase responsibility for virtually all sub- 
sistence items for all of the armed services, including responsibility for the execu- 
tion and administration of contracts, the initiation, development and custodian- 
ship of military specifications in the field of subsistence, and also standardization 
activities. 

The Quartermaster Corps also bas research and development responsibility for 
subsistence. This function includes responsibility for research and development 
in the fields of food processing, food acceptance, food deterioration, nutritive 
content of the ration, ration development, and ration improvement and packaging 
as it relates to food preservation and utility. The fereseenater: Food and Con. 
tainer Institute is the element of the Quartermaster Corps performing this function 
and in addition has specification and standardization responsibility for rations 
and their containers as well as for containers for all Quartermaster supply items. 

During fiscal year 1952 the Quartermaster Corps purchased subsistence items 
for the armed services in the amount of $1,456,822,285. During the same period 
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in carrying out the described responsibilities of the Quartermaster Corps on 
subsistence the institute spent approximately $2,106,552 or less than two-tenths of 
1 percent of the subsistence expenditure. Fiscal year 1952 figures are given here 
inasmuch as complete figures for actual expenditures for 1953 are not yet available. 

The proposed fiscal year 1954 budget for the institute functions is $1,666,870. 
Projected distribution of this amount is set forth in detail in tab ‘‘A.’”’ For the 
procurement of subsistence for all of the armed services for fiscal year 1954 the 
Quartermaster Corps estimates that approximately $1,505,000,000 will be ex- 
pended. An analysis of expenditures and projected costs indicates that the 1954 
program of the institute will cost only about one-tenth.of 1 percent of the funds 
expended for the procurement of subsistence. 

Where commercial products are available and meet military requirements 
commercial products are used. If commercial products are to be procured, some 
description of what the Government intends to buy, whether or not in the form of 
a formal specification, is needed as well as a description of the methods or tests by 
which it will be determined that there is delivered to the Government the item it 
bought. There is a wide area in which no suitable commercial items exist, espe- 
cially in the field of operational rations such as the combat rations used for troop 
feeding in tactical situations. In this area the more detailed specifications must 
be developed, and the development must of necessity be based on research, 
analysis, test and experiment. It is in this field that the major portion of the 
institute’s efforts are directed. 

In the development of specifications care is used to assure coordination of the 
specification with a representative segment of the industry involved. This 
coordination is a final check to be sure that a particular item called for by the 
specification can be produced, and that the methods required by the specification 
are generally in accord with industry practice and equipment. For example, 
the Marlo Packing Corp., of San Francisco, Calif., from whom testimony was 
heard at recent hearings of the Senate Select Committee on Small Business, was 
invited to comment on specifications for chili con carne, beef and vegetables with 
gravy, corned beef hash, canned hamburgers, corned beef and beef with gravy. 
On the first three items the Marlo Corp. did not reply. On the corned beef and 
the hamburger specification a nonconcurrence was received. On the beef with 

ravy specification the Marlo Packing Corp. concurred. In addition to the Marlo 
Yorp. a number of other commercial producers of these supplies were contacted 
and comments solicited from them concerning the specifications. All comments 
received are carefully considered and evaluated before the final specification is 
issued. 

Military requirements for many subsistence items and their containers embrace 
problems not common to commercial production. Among the factors which are 
peculiar to the military requirements are the need for individual, compact, highly 
nutritive, combat rations which can be easily carried in combat and eaten either 
hot or cold; the critical aspect of shipping and storage space; lack of refrigeration 
facilities in a tactical situation; the need for microbiological stability under con- 
ditions of extreme temperatures, prolonged storage and rough handling; the need 
for a high caloric and nutritive density with minimum weight and space require- 
ments; the need, in the interest of operational effectiveness, to provide a diet 
which as nearly as possible approximates the average daily diet of the soldier as 
a civilian by furnishing menus which are varied, palatable and stable; the need 
to minimize shipping and packaging costs by use of more stable containers requir- 
ing less weight and cubage. To illustrate the magnitude of the problems posed 
by military requirements, for fiscal year 1953 the institute is undertaking projects 
involving initiation, development and review of a total of 117 military specifica- 
tions and 119 Federal specifications. These projects include the development or 
improvement of such ration items as dehydrated soups, canned cooked rice, 
dehydrated and frozen seafoods and special survival rations. Additional projects 
are being conducted to improve dehydration processes in order to conserve space 
and shipping weights, to improve packaging procedures, to eliminate spoilage 
due to microorganisms and generally to improve the subsistence and packaging 
operations of the Armed Forces. 

Experience has shown that many commercially available containers are not able 
to withstand the rigid conditions imposed by military situations. In this field 
developmental work to create containers which will withstand extended storage, 
exposure, rough handling and use; which are effective barriers to insect infestation 
in all parts of the world; and which are lightweight and sturdy, is conducted by the 
institute in conjunction with industry and university research specialists. 
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To perform all of the foregoing varied tasks inherent in subsistence and con- 
tainer research and developmental work the institute is authorized, 248 civilian 
employees and 19 military personnel. A detailed listing of the personnel by func- 
tion is attached:as tab “B.” As of May 4, 1953, there were 237 civilians actually 
employed, and 16 military personnel assigned for duty. 


TaBLE A.—Quartermaster food and container institute proposed budget for fiscal year 
1954 


Research and development (including food, container, and specifica- 
tions): 

Personnel 98, 550 

300 
Transportation 3, 300 
Contracts for research and development 216, 800 
Supplies and materials 128, 000 
Equipment 64, 000 
DR Ri Chi in. catalina a dene ern aihes cnet itanineini alia 100 
Taxes and assessments 3, 400 


Total 1, 481, 450 
Standardization: 

PUNE 6 ne on so ee 5 hhh snes eR6ebEeheaneemmenell 178, 220 

Travel 7, 200 


185, 420 


Grand total 1, 666, 870 
Nore.—This amount is included in the proposed research and development budget for the Quartermaster 


Corps for 1954 and does not appear therein as a separate listing. The proposed total research and develop- 
ment budget for the Quartermaster for 1954 is $7,360,000. 


Tasie B.—Personnel analysis 


Military 
personnel 
officers 


Civilians Enlisted 


Institute branch employed 


Comnmnanemtts OGIGS. 4... adaesnecocccseebscbsccnbidhnchtostbiwe 
Administrative services division 

Ee DE... ccssansecibbthouns emai 

Budget and project control 

Engineering services... ......-..--.-..-..-- 

Graphic and photography branch 

Library... 
Specification office. _._..- 
Military operations office 
Scientific director 


(1) Stability division 

2) Acceptability division 

8) Nutrition division 
Experimental cooking division... 
Animal] products division 

) Dairy, fats, and oils division ..._..- 

Cereal and baked products division 
Fruits and vegetable products division 

(9) General products division 

(b) Container laboratories. -.........- adianadie othanmeeadadls eacenne a pen 

(1) General supplies and clothing and equipment division . - 

(2) Subsistence packaging and packing division 

(3) Mechanical products division (packaging) -_.. 

(4) Container research division ...................- 

(5) Method standards and evaluation division -_.-- 





Norrs.—1. Authorized personnel: Civilians, 248; military, 19. 

2. Of the 248 civilian employees authorized approximately 133 are technical 
and scientific including biologists, chemists, bacteriologists, etc; approximately 
104 are administrative and clerical including stenographers, clerk typists, labora- 
tory assistants, and approximately 11 laborers including carpenters and elec- 
tricians, instrument repairmen, etc. 
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JuNE 3, 1953. 
Hon. Homer Feravuson, 


Chairman, Military Procurement Subcommittee, 
Select Committee on Small Business, United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR FEeRGusOoN: Reference is made to your request made during the 
hearings before your subcommittee relative to the Marlo Packing Corp. on 
May 8 and 9, 1953, for information relating to the personnel strength of the 
Army Veterinary Corps and the operating costs at the Army Meat and Dairy 
Hygiene School. 

I am pleased to enclose material in response to that request. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. A. MonaGHAN, 
Department Counselor. 


Army veterinary service 
1. OFFICERS, ARMY VETERINARY CORPS (RA AND RESERVE) 


(a) Total strength by grade in which serving on May 8, 1953: 
Brigadier general 
Colonel 


Major 
Captain 
First lieutenant 


(b) Regular Army by permanent RA grade as of May 8, 1953: 
Brigadier general 
Colonel 


Major 
Captain 
First lieutenant 


2. ENLISTED PERS@NNEL, VETERINARY SERVICE; ESTIMATED STRENGTH BY GRADE 
AS OF MAY 8, 1983 

Master sergeant 141 
Berscent Ginet qtaes... «<6 oicccscisaciecees he messes ce eeae ee 250 
Sergeant 

Corporal 215 
Privete Goat GiB.) << ccd ncss ceriwaee sc woweneoesdwc wass sews tamed 185 
Private 145 


3. ARMY MEAT AND DAIRY HYGIENE SCHOOL (OPERATING PERSONNEL ONLY) 


(a) Strength by serving grade as of May 8, 1953: 
(1) Officers: 
Lieutenant colonel 
Major 
Captain (includes 1 Medical Service Corps) 
First lieutenant 


(2) Enlisted: 
I I a ice ier has Bist! ald dale de ala 
Sergeant first class 
Sergeant 
Corporal 
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Army veterinary service—Continued 


8. ARMY MEAT AND DAIRY HYGIENE scHoor—Continued 


(a) Strength by serving grade as of May 8, 1953—Continued 
(3) re (clerical) : 


Total 
(4) School operating costs, estimated, fiscal year 1953: 
Salaries, military (pay and allowances) $96, 872 
Salaries, civilian 13, 805 
Supplies and equipment 


113, 077 


Major Warxins. The second individual is now a Mr. Harry H. 
Parks, was formerly a corporal, age about 25. Corporal Parks was 
inducted into the Army January 23, 1951, and assigned to my detach- 
ment on April 3, 1951. 

The civilian background prior to induction consisted of 2% years’ 
meatpacking experience with Armour & Co., south San Francisco, 
Calif. He was discharged January 22, 1953. 

Senator Fereuson. What did he do for Armour Co.? 

Major Warxins. At that time, prior to induction, I am not pre- 
pared to state because I don’t know. I can tell you what he is doing 
at the present time. Since his discharge on January 22, 1953, he is 
presently employed by Armour & Co., south San Francisco, Calif., 
as assistant foreman in the sweet-pickle curing and smokehouse. 

The next assigned individual was a Mr. Paul R. Ohm, age about 55, 
a civilian inspector. From 1927—this gentleman has about 27 years’ 
experience in the meatpacking industr 

Senator Fereuson. How many oivilien inspectors have you, com- 
pared to military imspectors? 

Major Watkins. At the present time I have two, sir. 

Senator Fnreuson. When we put a limitation of 500,000 on the 
amount of civilians that could be hired by the military, what do you 
a thent Cut down the number of civilians and put military in their 
place? 

Major Warkrns. Since my assignment to the Presidio in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., in May of 1951, Mr. Chairman, I believe I am correct in 
stating that at the time of my assignment we had a total of 5 civilian 
inspectors, and as of today we have 2. Mostly, that is due, in my 
opinion, to the fact we reached a ceiling in pay, above which these 
civilian employees cannot exceed. 

Senator Fmereuson. Can you pay the military more? 

Major Warxins. No, sir; the military are paid upon their grade 
structure, as is common to all branches. 

Senator Fereuson. What would be the difference between that 
sergeant’s pay and a civilian? 

Major Watkins. That would be something to compute. 

Senator Frreuson. With all these allowances, and everything. 

Major Warxins. That would be something I would have to 
compute. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you do that and see that we get it in the 
record? (See p. 235 for requested data.) 
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Colonel McNetuts. Mr. Chairman, I think maybe I can answer 
the question in a way. We do have cost figures on the cost-per-hour 
origin of inspection by the military, compared to the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. These are approximate figures: 

For the Veterinary Corps it amounts to approximately $2.34 an 
hour, for the PMA it amounts to approximately $3.60 an hour plus 
certain added costs. 

Senator Fereuson. Then, you claim that you are doing it for 
$2.34 an hour? 

Colonel McNe tuts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Does that include the cost of your school? 

Colonel McNeE tuts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And the costs of the Agriculture Department 
for inspectors is $3.60, plus what? 

Colonel McNe tuts. Certain administrative charges, and there is 
mileage involved. Now, this is the PMA and not the BAI. I want 
that clearly understood. 

Mr. Ansara. Let’s compare the same groups. Let’s not compare 
PMA. They are only a group of fruit and vegetable inspectors. 

Colonel McNe tuts. That is not correct. 

Mr. Ansara. What is PMA? 

Colonel McNe tuts. Production and Marketing Administration. 

Mr. Ansara. What do they inspect? 

Colonel McNetuts. Poultry and eggs, and all types of meat. 
They inspect meat and all types of beef. 

Senator Fereuson. What about the other department, the Agri- 
culture inspection? 

Colonel McNetuts. BAT is on civil-service status full time. 

Senator Fercuson. What is their cost? 

Colonel McNetuts. I don’t know, sir. They don’t do the same 
type of job that the military is doing, nor that PMA is doing. It is 
an entirely different job altogether. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you think, Mr. Ansara, that is a different 

job? 
Mr. Ansara. No, I don’t think so. They, for years and years, 
inspected for the Navy and stamped the goods for the Navy, and there 
was no argument about it. I don’t think the Navy boys died from 
malnutrition or any other deficiencies. I think the BAI people do a 
very satisfactory job, but I am perfectly satisfied to have one or the 
other, but we are not satisfied to have both of them. 

Major Warxrns. Mr. Chairman, this is not a part of my personnel 
that 1 have assigned, which I wanted to continue with later, but I 
would like to state that prior to my military service I was an employee 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, for 3% years, 2% of which were in the employ of the Meat 
Inspection Division at South St. Paul, Minn., and the last 9 or 10 
months of that duty was as a supervisor in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry under which I had 18 veterinary inspectors and 33 lay 
inspectors in the plant of Armour & Co., South St. Paul, Minn., and 
at the same time the military from Fort Snelling, Minn., would come 
into the establishment of Armour & Co., and inspect subsistence for 
the Military Establishment. 
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It is my opinion and personal observation that*there was no duplica- 
tion of that inspection accomplished by the military, as compared to 
the inspection personnel of the BAI, mainly because of the fact that 
the inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry are concerned with 
ante mortem and post mortem inspection and sanitation of the meat 
products that are handled within the establishment. 

The Military Establishment accepts that as far as it goes, but then 
it takes over and assumes the responsibility for the military from the 
time that the BAI responsibility stops, until the subsistence is delivered 
to troops in the field. 

Senator Frercuson. I understand that the Secretary of Defense has 
this whole problem now of this duplication of inspections under 
consideration. 

Major Warxrins. That is true, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. And this record will be available to him. 

Major Watkins. May I continue? 

Paul R. Ohm, to reiterate, was about 55 years of age and has been 
employed in the meatpacking industry for approximately 27 years. 
From 1927 to 1934 he was employed by Cocker-Huffman Co., Murad, 
Calif., as foreman of a processing department. From 1934 to 1941 he 
was employed by Rathjon & Sons of San Francisco, Calif., and fore- 
man of sausage department. 

From 1941 to 1947 he was employed by the BAI, United States 
Department of Agriculture, as lay inspector m meatpackaging estab- 
lishments within and around San Francisco. From 1947 to present 
date, employed by United States Army as a civilian inspector. 

The next inspector was a Sgt. Clifford E. Trotter. At the time of 
assignment to Mr. Ansara’s establishment, he was a corporal, age 
about 23. This individual was inducted September 28, 1951 and 
assigned to my organization on January 1, 1952. 

His civilian background prior to induction, a graduate of the 
University of California at Los Angeles in April 1951, with a bachelor 
of science degree in zoology. During the summer of 1950 he worked 
as a butcher in west Los Angeles. His military assignments were, 
first, assigned as meat and dairy inspector to San Jose substation, 
which is a substation under my jurisdiction, at the following meat- 
packing establishments: Kaufman Meat Co., Cambord Meat Co., 
American Home Foods. He was transferred in June of 1952, approxi- 
mately 6 months later, to San Francisco substation, and on June 20, 
1952, was assigned to Marlo Packing Co. 

Cpl. Ernest K. Takahashi, the previous individual indoctrinated than 
Corporal Trotter in plant operations, prior to leaving for other duties. 
The last individual to be assigned was a Corporal Takahashi, age 
about 23, inducted October 11, 1951, assigned to Camp Irwin, Barstow, 
Calif., as meat and dairy inspector until November 20, 1952, at which 
time he was transferred to my organization and assigned to the San 
Francisco substation. 

He is a graduate of the Meat and Dairy Hygiene School, again 
at that time Chicago Quartermaster Depot, and graduated fourth 
academically in a class of 42 students. 

His civilian background, a graduate of the University of California, 
January 1951, with a degree in public health, majoring im environ- 
mental sanitation. 
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S — I submit that these individuals are other than inexperienced 
ids. 

Mr. Ansara. You forgot to include the civilian inspector you have 
ot that used to work for us. How does he happen to be omitted 
rom this employment record? You also forgot to mclude that Taka- 

hashi used to work for us. How is that omitted from the record? 

Major Watkins. I cited Takahashi. 

Mr. Ansara. He worked for the Marlo Packing Corp. at one time. 

Colonel Dursrin. We will gladly add it to the record. 

Mr. Ansara. Paul Ohm worked for us for quite a while, as you 
know; a very capable inspector, by the way. 

Major Watkins. If they were employed by your company, sir, I 
submit they were not inexperienced kids. 

Mr. Ansara. That’s right. I don’t know how you can expect 
23-year-olds to go out and inspect dairy products today and poultry 
tomorrow and canned-meat products the third day. 

ee Dursin. Their age would appear to have nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. Ansara. I don’t know; there is a certain amount of experience 
required, isn’t there, Colonel? You don’t find 23-year-old colonels in 
the Army. 

Colonel Durstn. I was one at 33. 

Mr. Ansara. Well, I am talking about 23. Let’s talk about 23. 

Senator Fereuson. Here is one question I would like to ask that 
comes up. Frequently meat products will be passed by the inspector 
at the plant and later will be rejected. In these instances the contrac- 
tor is not advised specifically as to the reason for rejection, and the 
amounts are arbitrarily withheld from payment to the contractor, 
reportedly to compensate the Army for rejected material. Now, how 
can the contractor cope with that? 

Colonel Dursrn. I would like to explain that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferauson. If he accepts them at the plant, why isn’t that 
acceptable? 

Colonel Dursrn. Here is the procedure. Under the contract—and 
I am sure Mr. Ansara is aware of this—there is what is known as the 
recovery clause. 

Senator Fnreuson. Notwithstanding putting it in the contract, how 
can a man cope with it if it is inspected, accepted, then he ships it, 
then later he has got a charge back. 

Colonel Dursin. That is what I am attempting to explain, because 
it is done in this manner: 

There is in the contract a recovery clause which states that, for a 
period of time ranging from 6 months up to a year in the case of some 
products, the Government reserves the right to recover in the 
event that the product deteriorates in storage. 

We have in our depot system where we store these products sur- 
veillance inspectors who periodically check the product, and before 
the end of the recovery clause, the expiration of the time, it is their 
duty to tell the contracting officer what part of the contract items have 
spoiled. The contracting officer is required to bill Mr. Ansara, or 
whoever else it may be, for that spoilage. 

I am very quick to admit that in several instances he does not 
appear to have been treated correctly with regard to having been 
given 30 days to indicate what disposition he wished to make of the 
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stock. I imagine, though, that there are quite a number of instances 
wherein you have had that opportunity ; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ansara. We have never had one opportunity. Here is 
a charge back for $343. All they do is send us a photostat copy of 
the goods that were destroyed by burial, if you please. 

Senator Fercuson. Or burning. 

Mr. Ansara. Or burning. 

Colonel Dursrn. As I frankly stated, I believe that Mr. Ansara 
has not in all cases been given a fair shake. However, I would like to 
establish one fact. You were aware that this normal recovery clause 
existed, were you not? 

Mr. Ansara. Oh, absolutely. 

Colonel Dursin. And you were aware of the fact that the products, 
a been accepted at the plant, were still subject to this recovery; 
right? 

Mr. Ansara. That’s right. 

Senator Fereuson. But doesn’t it place a very great burden on the 
small manufacturer? 

Colonel Dursrn. No, sir; it does not. It isa common practice in the 
food industry. 

Senator Fzercuson. Here is three-hundred-and-some-dollars charged 
back, and he is not told what is wrong with it, merely that they will 
destroy it by either burial or burning. 

Colonel Dursin. That I grant you is a point that is debatable, 
and I am coming to that in just a moment. He should have been 
given an opportunity to inspect that property. If he was not, it was 
wrong. 

However, as to placing a burden on him, I do not believe so, because 
in computing the price at which he wished to sell this product to the 
Government, he was aware of that contingency and would, I think, 
as any normal businessman, large or small, have prepared for the 
eventuality. 

Senator Furcuson. What percentage would he put in the cost to 
cover these items? 

Colonel Durnin. I do not know. That would be his responsibility 
as a businessman. 

Senator Fereuson. How could he figure that out? 

Colonel Dursin. That is done every day in business, and is called a 
normal business risk. 

Senator Frreuson. Normally, how do you account for the fact 
that it is accepted and then rejected? 

Colonel Dursrn. I have just explained that, sir. It is a normal 
practice in the food industry to give an allowance for what is termed 
normal spoilage or deterioration. Is that not right? 

Mr. AnsarRA. That is right; about one-fourth of 1 percent. 

Colonel Durpin. That is done with your normal customers; Safe- 
way Stores, or whoever you might be selling to? 

Mr. Ansara. That’s right. 

Senator Fereuson. Unless a can is broken, or something. 

Colonel Duratn. No, sir; it is bacteriological spoilage, as a rule. 

Mr. ANnsArA. But we wouldn’t know, Colonel. 

Colonel Dursin. That is true. I am pointing that out and agree- 
ing with you that unless you are notified, which is our stated practice— 
there is only one scatible reason I can give for him not having been 
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notified. We do have to watch out for this condition in the storage 
of thousands of packages of canned foods, that if one of them blows 
up through bacteriological spoilage or some such thing as that and 
sprays all over other cans in the warehouse, then we contribute to 
further spoilage. That happens, doesn’t it, Mr. Ansara? 

Mr. Ansara. Yes, that is right. 

Colonel Dursin. Even in your own storage warehouse. 

Mr. Ansara. But you should store them separately, as you do 
anyway. 

Colonel Dursrin. There are enormous stacks of food, and if one of 
those cases blows, we get a blower, flipper, or sweller, and it sprays 
over the other cans, we have two things: 

One, a health hazard. We don’t want spoiled food sitting around 
in warehouses because some individual may just ship that to some- 
body by mistake and somebody may get sick. That is the first prob- 
lem. 

The second problem we are faced with is that we are dealing with 
hundreds of thousands of cases of food, and it isn’t at all unlikely that 
some eager beaver, which happens a lot of times, will take it and move 
it out of the warehouse too fast for the normal processes to function. 
But you are aware of that. You are given the opportunity in your 
bids of giving us a discount in lieu of normal recovery, are you not? 

Mr. Ansara. That is correct. 

Colonel Dursin. And you have your own option as to whether you 
accept that hazard or not, do you not? 

Mr. Ansara. Correct. 

Colonel Dursin. And you did accept it? 

Mr. Ansara. That’s right. But the point I am trying to make is 
this chargeback came in in the amount of $9,000 and somebody could 
take the goods out and burn them or destroy them, and you have got 
a $10,000 contract with the charge of $9,000. 

Colonel Dursin. Did they do that? 

Mr. Ansara. Here is three hundred-and-some-odd dollars. 

Colonel Dursin. Did they do it? 

Mr. Ansara. Yes. 

Colonel Dursin. Did you have the opportunity 

Mr. Ansara. No, we didn’t. Here is the whole file. 

Colonel Dursrin. But was it $9,000? 

Mr. Ansara. No; but is could be. 

Colonel Dursin. Was it $9,000? 

Mr. Ansara. No, but it is $343. We have got another one for 
six-hundred-and-some-odd. It could be. 

Colonel Dursin. I was just trying to establish the fact that it 
wasn’t $9,000. 

Mr. Ansara. No, it wasn’t, but it could be. 

Colonel Dursin. But you were aware that it did exist? 

Mr. Ansara. Yes. 

Colonel Dursin. All right. 

Senator Fereuson. I would like to know whether or not if you 
shrink these hamburgers 30 percent, they do go into a ball. 

Dr. Swartz. Sir, could I tell the story on that a little bit? 

Senator Fereauson. Yes; I would like to know about that. And 
how, if they do, how you are going to pack them horizontally. 
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Mr. Burnett, Sir, I wonder if it might not help, first, if the 
provisions of the specifications are actually read so that we might 
start with that basis. Would that be acceptable? 

Senator Ferauson. Are they to be 30 percent? 

Mr. Burnett. I think you will see what the story is as the speci- 
fications are read. 

The original specifications that Mr. Ansara mentioned as having 
been initially in effect was MIL—H-1048B of January 24, 1952. The 
paragraph in question was paragraph 3.6.3, sir: 

Frying and draining: The ground product shall be formed into patties which 
shall be deep-fat fried to approximately a 30 percent shrinkage from their raw 
weight. The temperature of the fat during frying shall not exceed 350° F. Pat- 
ties shall be as uniformly fried as possible on both sides and examination of the 
end product shall show no evidence of scorching. Any other method of frying 
which will give equivalent results may be used. Patties which have been broiled 
on & conveyor or precooked by direct heat in such a manner as to drain during 
cooking need no further draining and shall be filled immediately into the can. 
Deep-fat-fried patties shall be thoroughly drained, and after draining, shall be 
immediately filled into the can. 

As a result, sir, of this difficulty and misunderstanding which Mr. 
Ansara alludes to, as to whether they should be packed vertically or 
horizontally, the specification was amended by amendment No. 1 
of January 8, 1953, the same paragraph, sir. 

Colonel Dursrin. Mr. Burnett, I think you should point out first 
it really made no difference to the Army whether they were vertical 
or horizontal, to start with, so long as the can was properly sealed and 
so long as the proper head space was there. 

Senator Frreuson. But the specifications require it. 

Colonel Dursin. No, sir; it did not. 

Mr. Burnerr. It did not at that time. 

Mr. Ansara. They rejected them. 

Senator Fercuson. For that reason? 

Colonel Dursin. Mr. Ansara, did they reject them or weren’t they 
finally accepted? 

Mr. Ansara. They were finally accepted after we battled with 
them, certainly. 

Mr. Burnett. On that point, I think Major Watkins can probably 
clarify what actually did happen, or would you prefer that I read the 
amendment to the specification? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

And, by the way, was this specification amended because of his 
complaint? 

Mr. Burnett. That is my understanding, that it was amended as 
a result of that misunderstanding, so that there could no longer be a 
misunderstanding, sir, on that point. The specification is largely the 
same down through half of it, sir. It will be in evidence, so that you 
may have it for the record: 

Patties which have been broiled on a conveyor or precooked by direct heat in 
such a manner as to drain during cooking need no further draining and shall be 


filled immediately into the can in a horizontal position (with the major planes 
parallel with the can end). 


Senator FERGUSON. That is the new one? 
Mr. Burnett. That is the new one. 


Deep-fat-fried patties shall be thoroughly drained and, after draining, shall 
be immediately filled into the can in a horizontal position (with the major planes 
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parallel with the can end). The finished patty shall have a diameter as near 
that of the can as is practicable, and in no instance shall the thickness exceed one- 
half the diameter. 


Senator Fercuson. But now he has here a wire from Larson, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, July 1: 


Re contract hamburger, Vet inspection division this depot advises local in- 
spector hamburgers, hamburgers packed vertically in can not acceptable. 


So they did turn them down. And he sent this letter, which I 
will make part of the record, of July 3, 1952. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Jury 3, 1952. 
Capt. Stantey O. Larson, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Captain Larson: Answering your wire of July 2 regarding your rejection 
of hamburgers packed vertically in a can, we would like to know by what authority 
the Veterinary Corps or anyone else can justify such a rejection. There is 
absolutely nothing in the specifications that calls for the hamburgers to be placed 
in a can horizontally and unless you have a better explanation, we are going to 
insist that these hamburgers be accepted and again we are going to resort to court 
of law if we are forced to in order to see that justice is dealt. 

Now this question of hamburgers has actually become quite ridiculous. Some- 
one in the local Veterinary Corps here has conceived the idea that the hamburgers 
must go into the fry tank at 3% ounces raw, they must be shrunk at least 30 percent. 
For all practical purposes when hamburgers are shrunk that much, they come 
out of the fry tank in rather a round fashion. Whether they are placed in a can 
horizontally or vertically, we don’t think makes a great deal of difference as long 
as the net weight of the product is 5% ounces per can. 

Now then, unless you can show us where we are forced to place these hamburgers 
by the specifications in a horizontal position in a can, we are going to insist on 
packing them in a vertical position. We don’t like to be arbitary about these 
matters but this question of inspection has become quite ridiculous during the 
past few months and frankly it is building up quite a file in our office which is 
going to make very interesting reading some one of these days. We are to the 
point where the “‘cup runneth over” and we are going to insist that industry 
has something to say about how their money is being spent, We are insisting 
upon an immediate reply from you without fail. 

Yours very truly, 
Marto Packine Corp, 

Colonel Dursrn. I think we should tell you why the inspector 
turned them down, and I am sure it had nothing to do with why 
they were packed vertically or horizontally. 

Senator Fercuson. The wire indicated that. 

Colonel Durnin. However, I do not believe the wire adequately 
set forth what our problem was, and I think Mr. Ansara agree 
with us. Will you tell them why that was? ; 

Major Warkxrns. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to further explain that it is commercial practice to braise or to pre- 
cook—shall I put it that way—meat patties or hamburger patties 
because it lends to the retention of the form of that patty in the 
later retarding of the product. In other words, the hamburger patty 
is not thoroughly cooked. It is merely, shall I say, braised on the 
outside so as to retain the form or shape of that patty during the 
processing. 

If you were to open up a hamburger patty, you would find after 
— been submitted to this fat frying initially, that there was 
actually raw meat in the center of the product. We do that, as I 


said, to retain the shape of the patty and also to extract a certain 
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portion of the tallow or fat, so that in the end product you will not 
have a substance which is objectionable to the soldier. 

In this particular operation, when we started the contract at Mr. 
Ansara’s establishment, Mr. Ansara was packing the hamburger 
patties horizontally in the can, as has always been practiced in my 
observation, no matter where. I have observed hamburger patties 
packed by the Lake Odessa Canning Co., at Lake Odessa, Mich., and 
{ have observed also hamburger patties packed in many other estab- 
ments, for example Workman in San Leandro, which is also small 
business, and they use, of course, ultraviolet, and they don’t use the 
deep-fat fry which Mr. Ansara’s plant uses. 

I might mention that the deep fat fry in 350 degrees is not a manda- 
tory requirement. The specification merely states that it shal] not 
exceed 350 degrees. As long as the manufacturer can produce a 30- 

ercent shrinkage as called for in the specification, he can fry those 
pambtrser atties at any temperature he desires. 

Senator Fercuson. How do you tell that it has been shrunk 30 
percent? How can an inspector tell? 

Major Warkxrns. In this particular establishment, to give a specific 
example, he has a patty-forming machine which will take the ground 
meat and form patties mechanically in a mold, and this mold con- 
tains a given quantity of raw meat which has been formed into a 
mold, and it is a circular rotating machine which goes out onto a 
roller conveyor. That conveyor empties into the deep fat fry. There 
is an employee stationed just prior to entering the greased tank who 
has a scale—— 

Senator Fereuson. How can you tell it has been shrunk 30 percent? 

Major Warkrns. I will get to that, sir, if I may describe the pro- 
cedure. 

In other words, the patties are weighed prior to going into the vat, 
and after they come out of the vat at the other end, they are again 
weighed. 

Senator Ferauson. Each patty weighed? 

Major Warxins. No, sir; just a periodical check. In other words, 
it was, I believe, common practice at the Marlo Packing Corp. to 
take about every fifth or sixth patty, and it was actually weighed on 
a scale, on a balance scale, to determine that the actual quantity of 
raw meat was actually present. 

Then another senpleyed at the other end of the vat would take off 
every half dozen or so patties and weigh it to determine if there had 
been that 30-percent shrink. 

Senator Frrevson. Is that done for private persons? 

Mr. Ansara. No. 

How does the other employee know that she is picking up the 
same patty that was weighed the first time? 

Major Warxrns. That is relatively unimportant, sir, so long as 
the pattern is established. 

r. ANsARA. You are establishing the figures in the specifications. 
You insist on 5% ounces of meat. 

Major Warkxrns. If we have reason to believe that on a check of 
the scales that every patty that is going into that vat is within a 
certain tolerance, and by the same token every so many patties 
coming out of that vat is, by the same token, of another given weight, 
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we can reasonably deduct therefrom that there is a 30 percent 
shrinkage. 

Senator Fercuson. When you find this shrunk 30 percent, then 
what happens? Is it in a ball? 

Major Warxins. If you will let me explain, sir, in Mr. Ansara’s 
establishment, he has a grease vat which I would estimate to be— 
mind you, this is an estimate; I haven’t actually measured the vat— 
approximately 20 to 25 feet long, and in order to keep their produc- 
tion rate going, to have a continuous operating in the filling line, he 
must have that belt operating through the grease at a rather rapid rate. 

Conversely, other establishments have tanks which are twice to 
three times as long as the one used by the Marlo Packing Corp. Now, 
it is all a matter of relativity in that Mr. Ansara could have slowed 
down this line and thereby reduced the temperature of the grease 
in the vat without creating the large, round ball that he did, because 
the simple process of placing a piece of ground meat in the form of a 
patty which has a relative temperature of between 40° to 50° F., 
and thereby entering that particular patty into a grease vat contain- 
ing 350° of temperature obviously is going to expand something. 

Senator Fmreuson. I am not enough expert to tell whether you 
have answered my question or not. The question was if you shrink 
it 30 percent, is it in the form of a ball. 

Major Warkxrns. Not if it is normally produced, according to 
acceptable standards, at a given rate of speed. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, did you turn it down because it was in a 
ball shape? 

Major Warkins. No, I didn’t turn it down because of that, but 


because of the size of the can that these meatballs were packed in. 

They were packed two meat patties to the can, and it became obvious 

that in packing these more or less, I would pate to say, eliptically- 
1 


shaped pieces of meat, rather than round, hard balls in a can, the 
meatballs extended approximately a half an inch above the top of 
the can, thereby producing a major problem at the time that these 
cans were closed by mechanical process, and the cans that were going 
through the closing machine were being torn apart. 

Senator Ferguson. Why did Chicago notify him, though, that 
they were being packed vertically and therefore not acceptable? 
What difference would it have made if you put them in horizontally? 

Major Warxins. It made no difference to me, sir, personally. 

Senator Fereuson. Where did it, to Larson at Chicago? 

Major Watkins. I cannot speak for that gentleman, sir, but I 
would say, as I reiterated here previously, that at the beginning of 
this contract the Marlo Packing Corp. were packing these patties in 
a horizontal plane, and to my knowledge all other establishments 
that I have visited in the industry have always done that. 

Senator Ferauson. But he says that the 30 percent shrinkage made 
them balls. 

Major Warxins. No, sir; I do not agree. 

Senator Fereuson. | only know what he says. 

Major Warxins. Mr. Chairman, we have a can here of hamburger 
patties. 

Senator Ferguson. His packing? 

Major Warxins. No, sir; they are not. We didn’t have a can of 
those available. 
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Mr. Ansara. Mr. Chairman, this is a record of the material we 
packed in 1951 that we submitted to the Renegotiation Board, as you 
do when they renegotiate. 

We packed 700,525 cans of hamburgers, but they failed to tell you 
they were in a different sized can. They were in a taller can, and it 
was easier to get the cans in, which goes right back to the first thing 
we have been talking about, and that is this Research Department 
building a five and a half-ounce can around five and a half ounces of 
meat. If they are going to do a research job, why not do a realistic 
job. Otherwise, what are you doing out there with 175 people? 

Senator Frreuson. You claim they made a can that this piece of 
meat wouldn’t fit into? 

Mr. Ansara. It apparently didn’t, from what Major Watkins said. 
It didn’t, did it? 

Major Warxrns. It was because of the inadequate processing in the 
establishment. 

Mr. Ansara. Then why didn’t you stop it all? You are the in- 
spector. We were doing what the specifications called for. If we 
weren’t doing it, then you were wrong in your duty, weren’t you? 

Major Warxrns. I believe you will recall, Mr. Ansara, that on one 
inspectional visit to your establishment I went into your office and 
requested that you come downstairs into the processing room 

Mr. Ansara. Which I did. 

Major Warxrns. To view. And there were two large gondolas 
containing all the crushed cans that were caused by the size of those 
hamburger patties which were being placed in the can. In fact, 
there were employees on the line physically forcing down these 
patties, trying to get them into the can. 

Mr. Ansara. That’s right. 

Major War«tns. And in so doing they were not permitting the 
proper head space which was essential, in order to have a vacuumized 
product to exist. 

Mr. Ansara. That’s right. 

What do you think all this discussion is about?. That is what we 
are talking about. 

Senator Ferauson. Who had to pay that expense? 

Mr. Ansara. We did. 

Major Warkxrns. But it was due to the lack of proper procedures. 

Senator Fereuson. He said if you had given him a proper can he 
could have put it in. 

Major Warktns. The size of the can was proper if the processing 
procedure before packing the patties into the can had been followed. 

Mr. Ansara. They personally inspected these seven hundred 
thousand-and-some-odd cans the previous year. Now, if we could 
get them in that year, why couldn’t we get them in? But it was a 
different sized can. It wasn’t the same sized can, 

Major Warxrns. If they wanted to pack them vertically at all, 
why didn’t they do it to start with? 

Senator Ferauson. Would you gentlemen admit it is a very com- 
plicated thing? 

Colonel Durgin. No, sir; it is not complicated in the least. All 
normal meat manufacturers in the United States have found it to be 
perfectly possible of operation. 

Senator Fereuson. This is the only kick you have got? 
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Colonel Dursin. No, sir; I don’t believe it is the only kick, but I 
think we could probably find for you 10 or 15 people who would find 
no difficulty with the specifications, if it were necessary. 

Senator Frrevson. Ten out of how many? 

Colonel Dursin. I don’t know. 

Mr. Ansara. Two hundred and forty-six. 

Colonel McNe tus. Of the plants that are producing this item, I 
think there are not over 15 in the whole United States. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you have any kicks on your specifications? 

Colonel Dursin. No. As a matter of fact, we must have had 
complaints about some part of them, but I am not aware of any that 
have reached the magnitude that he has given to you here. 

Mr. Ansara. This goes back 20 years, gentlemen. We are not 
Johnny-come-latelies. 

Senator Ferauson. We have tried to give you now a full hearing 
on this. I don’t know if Mr. Ansara has convinced the Army of 
anything. 

Mr. Ansara. You can’t convince them of a thing. 

Senator Fereuson. I doubt that he has. I doubt whether this 
hearing will really amount to anything because it is apparent that the 
military feel that they are justified in each one of these things, and 
his time and the committee’s time is probably in vain. 

Colonel Dursin. Mr. Chairman, could I say a word? I don’t be- 
lieve that impression has been given at all. 

Senator Fereuson. Are you going to change anything? 

Colonel Durst. I don’t know that we are going to change any- 
thing, but I can assure you of this: That we shall certainly review 
these specifications. 

Senator Fmreuson. We are going to get one study made, and that 
is by the Secretary of Defense, as to whether or not you can do away 
with the duplication of inspection. If that is done and money is 
saved there, then this committee has rendered a service, even as Mr, 
Ansara has. 

Colonel Dursin. That’s right. 

Senator Fercuson. But on this other, the argument goes back and 
forth, indicating that nothing is being accomplished. 

Colonel Dursrn. I can’t conclude that that is true, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. I was hoping it wouldn’t be true. 

Colonel Dursrn. We are progressive. We try to do the best we 
can in keeping up with current day practices, and I can assure you 
that not only will we review these specs but any others which appear 
to be in doubt, and I will be more than happy to hear anything Mr. 
Ansara may have to say in helping us to do it. 

Senator Ferauson. You have his record. It has been given to you, 
has it not, what he testified to? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes, sir; the first day, if that is what you mean. 

Senator Fercuson. And you could get a copy of this. 

Colonel Durnin. We would like to give you for the record, sir, 
a statement of why we think we need specifications. We believe we 
are earnest and honest in those specifications. 

Senator Fercuson. You have stated that, and I see reasons for 
the specifications. 

Colonel Dursin. I doubt sincerely, for example, if Mr. Ansara 
would accept the responsibility in feeding the people on the end of 
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our pipelines in shipping, as he said a little while ago, a normal 
product in a normal packing case. 

I also agree with you we should give a little more thought in the 
placing of those inspectors, and we certainly will. 

Senator Fnreuson. Then we will have accomplished something. 

Mr. Ansara. May I say a word or two, Senator? 

You know this goes back exactly to what happened yesterday 
with this Air Corps thing. It is a question of basic philosophy, 
actually, in that the Army apparently can do no harm, they do no 
wrong, they admit no faults. 

Industry has a lot of faults, and we admit a lot of faults, and we 
think we ought to sit around the table and do something about it, 
but I think if you are going to pursue the dogmatic attitude that 
everything we do, that industry is wrong, and everything that the 
military does is absolutely beyond reproach and the king can do no 
harm, | think we are proceeding on the wrong premise. 

Colonel Dursin. Mr. Ansara, who said that? 

Mr. Ansara. Nobody said that, but here is a staff of 7 men against 
1 pipsqueak trying to convince me that we are wrong. You couldn’t 
convince me except by practical experience. You go in and show us 
where we are wrong. 

If you are developing all of these new processes in the laboratory in 
Chicago, why not disseminate that information to industry so they can 
get some good out of it? Why keep it a deep, dark secret? 

I thank God that we have got this committee and that I was per- 
mitted to appear here, and I thank God for Senator Ferguson, who has 
got the insight and the knowledge to know what to probe for, because 
{ think we have brought out a few things here that need correcting. 
I don’t think the whole Army needs correcting. 

I have got a lot of friends in the Army. John Heaton out here at 
Walter Reed is a personal friend of mine. His daughter and my 
daughter graduated together. We gave a graduation party for the 
girls, Colonel Kintner, one of the oldtimers, is a personal friend of 
mine. He wrote several textbooks on horses, by the way, not any- 
thing on canned meat products but on horses, which is good. I con- 
sider Colonel Durbin an excellent friend of miae. 

There isr’t anything personal about it, but I say when the Army 
assumes they are absolutely right in everything and that industry is 
dead wrong, then there is something wrong. They justify the am- 
munition shortage, they justify the overcoat fiasco, they justify all the 
other things that have ever happened, and they are numerous. 

Many of them have appeared in the press and many of them havea’t, 
but everything is completely justified, and the poor contractor, like 
ourselves, has to take it gracefully until the cup runneth over, and you 
just can’t take any more and you say to yourself, “Well, it is time that 
something be done about it. f 

Now, in closing, Senator, I certainly want to offer you my sincerest 
thanks, and I am grateful that there are people left who are interested 
in this ‘problem. The Army proceeds sometimes on the theory that 
all contractors aren’t absolutely honest, and for that reason they must 
have specifications. Well, because one Army officer took a bribe 
doesn’t mean that all Army officers are crooked. Because one Senator 
went to jail doesn’t mean that all Senators are crooked. Because 1 or 
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2 contractors or 20 contractors did something dishonest doesn’t mean 

that all contractors are dishonest. There are some of them that have 
a deep motivating feeling about this thing, and we, for one, do have. 

I am sorry if we haven’t accomplished anything, though at least it 
has been a forum. 

We are grateful for the opportunity of tellmg our message. Maybe 
something will be done about it, and the chances are nothing will be 
done about a great many of them. 

Senator Fercuson. I| will ask the military authorities to report to 
this committee if anything has been done as a result of these hearings, 
and then I will let you know. 

That is all I can say at the present time. 

We will now recess. 

Major Warkins. Mr. Chairman, if I may interject, sir, I was 
wondering if the Senator would like to see an open can of these 
hamburgers. 

Mr. Ansara. That wouldn’t do any good. It isn’t our can. 

Major Warkrns. It is prepared according to the specifications. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes; but it wouldn’t do any good. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 10 a. m., 
Monday, May 11, 1953. 
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MONDAY, MAY 11, 1953 


Unitrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minirary PROCUREMENT OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BusINEss, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
457, Senate Office Building, Senator Homer Ferguson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson (presiding), Gillette, and Duff. 

Also present: Charles M. Noone, counsel to the committee. 

Senator Fmrrauson. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Ridley Whitaker, special assistant, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, Materiel. 

Will you raise your right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear in the matter now pending before the 
committee to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Wurraker. | do. 


TESTIMONY OF RIDLEY WHITAKER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, TO 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, FOR MATERIEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Noons. Will you state your name and title for the record? 

Mr. Wurraker. My name is Ridley Whitaker. I am a special 
assistant to the Assistant Secretary of the Army for Materiel. 

Mr. Noone. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Marcy Fink a week 
ago with respect to the Hubbell & Miller case? 

Mr. Wurraxer. I did, 

\ir. Noonn. Are you otherwise familiar with that case beyond Mr. 
Fink’s testimony? 

Mr. Wartaker. I am. 

Mr. Noons. | understand that you have a statement that you 
wish to make with respect to the matter of contract terminations. 

Mr. Warraker. | have. 

Mr. Noons. Will you proceed, 

Mr. Warraker. Thank you. 

It is my understanding that this committee is interested in the 
treatment given subcontractors by the procurement agencies of the 
Department of Defense where a prime contract has been terminated 
for the convenience of the Government and there must be a settlement 
of termination claims arising out of such termination. 

I will deal specifically with the problem of subcontractors’ claims, 
pointing out the normal procedure where the prime contractor is 
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not in bankruptcy and will then treat separately the problem where 
the prime contractor has fallen into bankruptcy. 

The right of the Army to terminate contracts for the convenience 
of the Government is a required provision in most defense contracts. 
Section VIII of the Armed Services Procurement Regulations pro- 
vides in detail for the procedures to be followed in administering 
the claims of the prime contractor and the subcontractors in the 
event of such termination. 

I have a copy of the regulations here which you might want to 
insert in the record. 

Senator Frreuson. We will receive them in the record. 

(The regulations referred to will be found in the files of the sub- 
committee. ) 

Mr. Warraker. Each prime contract should contain the following 
form of termination clause, or a revised version thereof: 

The performance of work under this contract may be terminated, in whole 
or from time to time in part by the buyer in accordance with this clause. Ter- 
mination of work hereunder shall be effected by delivery to the seller of a notice 


of termination specifying the extent to which performance of work under the 
contract is terminated, and date upon which such termination becomes effective. 


In addition to other provisions, there is provided: 


After receipt of a notice of termination and except as otherwise directed by the 
buyer, the seller shall (1) stop work under the contract on the date and to the 
extent specified in the notice of termination; * * * (3) terminate all orders 
and subcontracts to the extent that they relate to the performance of any work 
terminated by the notice of termination; (4) assign to the buyer, in the manner and 
to the extent directed by the buyer, all of the right, title, and interest of its seller 
under the orders or subcontracts so terminated * * *, 

Generally speaking, no particular problem will arise in negotiating 
a settlement of the subcontractors’ claims through the prime con- 
tractor, without resort to direct settlement with the subcontractors. 

Where feasible, it is actually more desirable to negotiate settlement 
of subcontractors termination claims through the prime contractor 
than to demand assignment of the subcontracts in order that direct 
settlement may be made with subcontractors. This is true because, 
first, it saves time and effort of Government personnel in that the 
employees of the prime contractor will perform the necessary functions 
of making the initial determination of the subcontractors’ claims. 
Secondly, it is more efficient to deal with one contractual party than 
with several. It is the policy of the Department of the Army to 
negotiate settlement of the subcontractors termination claims through 
the prime contractor except where the prime contractor is insolvent 
or is in bankruptcy. 

Senator Fzravson. When you say “is insolvent or is in bank- 
ruptcy,” what are the other causes that you usually cancel these con- 
tracts for? 

Mr. Wuitaksr. I am speaking here exclusively of termination for 
the convenience of the Government. 

Senator Fercuson. What are the causes “for the convenience of the 
Government”’? 

Mr. Wartaker. That could be a variety of reasons. 

Senator Fercuson. I know there are many, but you only mention 


two here. 
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Mr. Warraknr. Those are not causes for termination. Those are 
instances where you would choose to negotiate directly with the sub- 
contractors rather than directly with the prime contractor. 


XK Senator Frrevuson. Give us some of the reasons why you do cancel. 
. Mr. Wuiraxer. One reason would be a lack of funds. If you 
P wanted to cut back, for example, in your production lines and you had 
e established other sources of supply and you wanted to eliminate, for 

example, a high-cost producer, you might terminate for the conven- 
> ience of the Government. 


Senator Fmrcuson. Then you wouldn’t want to continue through 

the subcontract? 
- Mr. Warraksr. Oh, no. What you want there, sir, would be to 
obtain the material that was in the hands of the subcontractor and his 


4 finished items of supply in order that the Government might deliver 
them to another subcontractor or retain them ia its own hands. 

: Senator Frreuson. Any other causes? 

: Mr. Wartaxer. They are so numerous, it is difficult to specify any 

3 one.’ For example, with the end of a war, you would terminate in 


mass numbers for the convenience of the Government. 

Senator Ferguson. So you have no need for the material? 

Mr. Wurraxer. That would, generally speaking, be the reason 
why you would terminate for the convenience of the Government, 
that you did not need the material. In addition to which, there 
might be evidence that this producer might not be a desirable producer. 
Senator Fercuson. What if you had a case of fraud in procuring 
the original contract? Would you accept that the same as you do 

here, insolvency or bankruptcy? 

Mr. Wurraxer. No; I would not accept that as a termination for 
the convenience of the Government. I believe we could terminate 
there for default if there were proven fraud. We would not terminate 
normally for the convenience of the Government where there is fraud. 

Senator Frrauson. Where there is fraud? 

Mr. Warraker. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. If you were paying too high a price and found 
it out, under those circumstances, can you cancel for the convenience 
of the Government? 

Mr. Waurraker. You can; yes. 

Senator Ferauson. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wuiraker. Where payment to subcontractors is made through 
negotiation with the prime contractor, the settlement contract will 
provide, in part: 

It is hereby agreed that all funds paid or to be paid hereunder to the contractor 

for the benefit of subcontractors or suppliers shall be held in trust by the contractor 


for the benefit of such subcontractors or suppliers until such time as payment 
of such funds to the respective subcontractors or suppliers is accomplished * * *. 


Tey aS a 


Thus, in the absence of the prime contractor having fallen into 
bankruptcy and the jurisdiction of a bankruptcy court, there is ample 
protection for the ihctatractars. 

However, where the prime contractor has come under the jurisdic- 
tion of a brankruptcy court a different problem arises. If the claims 
of the subcontractors are paid to the receiver of the bankrupt prime 
contractor, funds cannot be paid over to the subcontractor without 
the approval of the court. Thus, the receiver will not, or cannot, 
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agree to hold the subcontractor claims in trust, as is normally required 
in the settlement contract. The general creditors of the bankrupt 
prime contractor are likely to argue that the funds paid over are assets 
of the bankrupt estate in which they are entitled to share pro rata 
with the unsecured claims of the subcontractors. If this argument 
were deemed valid by the court, the funds paid over to the receiver, 
which were measured by the damages done the subcontractors, would 
become available for the claims of all creditors. Therefore, to the 
extent that subcontractors must share in the distribution pro rata, 
their claims are dissipated. 

In this connection, it should be noted that the claims of the sub- 
contractors arise out of a specific act of the Government, namely: 
the termination for the convenience of the Government of a prime 
contract with consequent termination of subcontracts. The phrase 
“termination for the convenience of the Government’ is a polite 
term for what would ordinarily be a “breach of contract.” 

Senator Fereuson. Just a minute. I thought in your previous 
statement you didn’t include breach of contract in this term. When 
I said if there was fraud, you said that wouldn’t be for the convenience 
of the Government. 

Mr. Wuiraker. Not where the prime contractor has committed 
fraud in securing the contract. 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Warraker. If the Government were in possession of informa- 
tion that indicated that the prime contractor had indulged in fraud 
after obtaining the contract through means which were not yet 
proven, but of which there was suspicion, or if it were learned that the 
prime contractor was lacking in character or was convicted of other 
crimes that made him an unreliable contractor, that would be an 
instance for the termination of the contract for the convenience of the 
Government. Not in securing the contract, because there I think we 
could terminate for default. 

Senator Ferauson. You say here: 

The phrase ‘‘Termination for the convenience of the Government”’ is a polite 
term for what would ordinarily be a “‘ breach of contract.” 

You mean breach of contract by the Government? 

Mr. Wuiraker. By the Government. 

Senator Fereuson. And not by the contractor? 

Mr. Waurraker. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Not cause on the part of the contractor, but 
cause on the part of the Government? 

Mr. Warraker. That is correct. 

Senator Fmreuson. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Wuiraker. Termination claims are thus similar to claims 
arising out of a breach of contract, which are nevertheless computed 
according to the terms of the contract. The claims of the prime 
contractor and of the subcontractor are measured by the damages 
done them by reason of the Government’s action. The Army’s 
interest, and its policy, is to make whole the losses suffered by the 
prime contractor and the subcontractors due to Army action. 

However, if the termination claims of subcontractors are paid over 
to a receiver and are subjected to pro rata distribution among all 
creditors, this policy will be frustrated. The subcontractors will 
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be forced to share funds intended to satisfy their claims with other 
creditors whose claims do not arise out of the termination action. 
For example, the prime contractor might be doing considerable 
commercial business along with defense work; the commercial credi- 
tors, whose claims bear no relation to the termination action, would 
share in the funds intended for the defense subcontractors. 

It might be claimed that a finding that termination claims of sub- 
contractors are not assets of the prime contractor’s estate gives the 
subcontractors a preference over the claims of contractors who have 
executed their contracts and have a claim for goods delivered or ser- 
vices rendered. However, this claim would appear to have little 
substance. It should be pointed out that the loss, if any, of such 
general creditors or suppliers is not due to the termination action of 
the Government. Their loss, if any, is due, in part, to the sub- 
contractors reliance upon the credit of the prime contractor. 

Such a creditor has been afforded an opportunity to demand ec. o. d. 
payment for goods delivered and to take any other proper action to 
protect itself against a loss. In addition, to the extent that such 
general creditors or suppliers have suffered a loss arising out of the 
termination action by the Government, such creditors or suppliers 
can look to the termination claims of the prime contractor for payment. 

A subcontractor—a producer who is performing under an executory 
contract with the prime contractor—suffers losses by reason of the 
termination action of the Government which are not attributable in 
any manner to his reliance upon the credit of the prime contractor. 
As the Acting Secretary of the Army said in his letter of January 30, 
1953, to the Attorney General: 

Termination of a contract for the convenience of the Government is a drastic 
step: It is almost totally unforeseeable by subcontractors; there is no warning 
such as may be found where the prime contractor is in default. Subcontractors 
may find themselves with a large inventory, high operating costs, and work in 
process without a source of demand. It is in the interest of the Government to 
see to it that these subcontractors do not suffer by reason of the situation in which 
they find themselves through no cause of their own. Many subcontractors are 
engaged in performing more than one defense subcontract or a subcontractor 
may indeed be performing a defense prime contract. The losses which may 
be suffered by reason of termination can destroy the financial strength of many 
subcontractors and thereby weaken the mobilization base of this country. 


In the Hubbell & Miller case, the Army took the position that as a 
matter of law, and as a matter of equity, no dissipation of subcon- 
tractors’ claims should occur. 

The interest of the Army in satisfying the termination claims of 
subcontractors may not be shared by other Government agencies. 
For example, there may be tax claims against the bankrupt prime 
contractor which enjoy a priority under the bankruptcy law. If the 
Army is permitted to negotiate payment directly to subcontractors, 
there may be insufficient assets in the bankrupt’s estate to satisfy 
the tax claims. This same situation could arise if the prime contractor 
is insolvent, though not technically bankrupt. If it appears direct 
payment of subcontractors’ termination claims will prevent satis- 
faction of the tax claims, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may 
legitimately oppose approval by the court of assignment of the sub- 
contracts. 

Additionally, the General Accounting Office may oppose assignment 
of the subcontracts. This agency is charged with protecting the 
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claims of the Government against contractors and must offset claims 
where possible. Thus, it has an interest in opposing the assignment 
of the subcontracts if such action would have the effect. of frustrating 
satisfaction, in whole or in part, of any Government claim against the 
prime contractor. 

The Hubbell & Miller case is illustrative of the problem. The Signal 
Corps terminated three of its contracts with Hubbell & Miller on 
October 12, 1951, and the fourth contract on January 7, 1952. 

Hubbell & Miller filed a petition for an arrangement under chapter 
XI of the Bankruptcy Act and a receiver was appointed on September 
20, 1952, nearly 1 year after the termination action by the Army. 

The receiver demanded that payment of the subcontractors’ 
termination claims be made to him. Certain subcontractors made a 
request that the Army demand assignment of their subcontracts 
as provided for in the prime contract. 

Following a thorough review of the matter, it was decided that as a 
policy matter the requests of the subcontractors should be honored, 
and appropriate instructions were issued. 

A motion was made before the Bankruptcy Court by one of the 
subcontractors which would require the receiver to honor the demand 
for assignment. 

On January 30, 1953, the Acting Secretary of the Army wrote to the 
Attorney General requesting that the Department of Justice actively 
support the Army’s demand for assignment of the subcontracts. 

I would like to put a copy of that letter in the record, if I may. 

Senator Durr (presiding). It will be received. 

(The copy of the letter referred to will be found in the files of the 
subcommittee.) 

Mr. Wuiraker. At the suggestion of the Assistant Attorney 
General, there followed extensive discussions between representatives 
of the Department of the Army, the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue, and the General Accounting Office. These latter agencies were 
interested parties because of tax claims against the individual partners 
of Hubbell & Miller, and against the partnership for excise taxes. 
The conflict of interests between these Government agencies and the 
Department of the Army was resolved after it appeared that the tax 
claims would be satisfied regardless of the assignment of the sub- 
contracts. 

On March 4, 1953, in response to a letter from the Attorney General, 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense reaffirmed the request previously 
made by the Acting Secretary of the Army. 

If I may, I would like to insert a copy of that letter in the record. 

Senator Durr. Received. 

(The letter referred to follows:) . 

Marcu 4, 1953. 
Re: Hubbell & Miller Co. 
The honorable the ArrorNEY GENERAL. 


Dear Str: There has recently come to my attention a letter dated February 
24, 1953, addressed to the Department of the Army by Assistant Attorney 
General Burger, concerning the above matter. This letter was in reply to a 
letter from Acting Secretary of the Army Johnson dated January 30, 1953, 
which requested that your Department support the position of the Army in the 
proceedings currently pending before the Bankruptcy Court. The Assistant 
Attorney General indicates that your Department desires the views of the De- 
pariment of Defense in this matter. 
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As you know, the demand of the Army in this case that the receiver of Hubbell 
& Miller Co, assign two subcontracts to the Government was made in accord- 
ance with the standard form of contract clause governing terminations for con- 
venience of the Government. That clause provided in part that, after receipt 
of notice of termination, the contractor must ‘‘assign to the Government, in the 
manner, at the times, and to the extent directed by the contracting officer, all 
of the right, title, and interest of the contractor under the orders and subcontracts 
so terminated.” 

Such a clause is required by section 8-701 of the armed services procurement 
regulations to be inserted in fixed price supply contracts exceeding $5,000 in 
amount because long experience has established that assignment of subcontracts 
depending on such supply contracts is often highly desirable from the point of 
view of the Government. This is not only because, in some situations, the 
property or performance of the subcontractor can be secured by the Govern- 
ment only through such an assignment, but also because, as in the present case, 
it would be inequitable to subcontractors and deleterious to the procurement 
efforts of the armed services if subcontractors, through no fault of their own, 
were to be prejudiced in the recovery of their own termination claims i 
which are quite distinct from those of the prime contractor—because of the in- 
solvency of the prime contractor. For these reasons the Department of Defense 
fully concurs in the view of the Department of the Army that your Department 
should support the contracting officer’s demand for assignment of subcontracts 
in the instant case. 

While I appreciate that the legal validity of the position which this Department 
urges that the Government take before the Bankruptcy Court may not be wholly 
free from doubt and that congressional action may be necessary if this position 
does not obtain judicial acceptance, I nevertheless believe that the position is 
sound as a matter of policy and therefore urge its vigorous defense by your 
Department. 

If you believe that we can be of assistance to you in your further consideration 
of this matter or in preparation for the forthcoming hearing, please do not hesitate 
to call on us. 

Sincerely, 





Roaser M. Kyes, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Wurraker. Subsequently, the Attorney General issued appro- 
priate instructions and a motion was made by the United States 
attorney for the Southern District of New York that the Court order 
the receiver to assign the subcontracts. 

This matter is now pending before the District Court, Southern 
District of New York. 

Conclusions and recommendations: 

The Hubbell & Miller case is illustrative of the problem of making 
whole subcontractors who have suffered losses which arise out of the 
termination of a prime contract for the convenience of the Govern- 
ment where the prime contractor has come uader the jurisdiction of 
a bankruptcy court. 

Basically, it would seem that the present armed services procure- 
ment regulations are adequate to provide for the payment of claims 
of subcontractors where the prime contractor remains solvent. 
Indeed, under these regulations payment of the subcontractors will 
normally be negotiated and paid through the prime contractor. 

Where, however, the prime contractor has fallen into bankruptcy, 
a different problem arises. There is reasonable ground for doubt 
that the armed services procurement regulations do or could remove 
all doubt as to the right of the Government to demand assignment of 
subcontracts by a receiver or trustee. While the problem of satisfying 
the claims of a subcontractor where the prime contractor has fallen 
into bankruptcy might seem a narrow and restricted one, there is 
reason to believe that the number of cases of this type will increase. 
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Regardless of the outcome of the Hubbell & Miller case, which is 
now before the court for decision, it would be helpful, from the point 
of view of the Department of the Army, if there were legislation which 
removed all doubts as to the right of the Government to demand 
assignment of the subcontracts of a prime contractor, or its receiver 
or trustee in bankruptcy, in order that direct settlement of the ter- 
mination claims of subcontractors might be made. Such legislation 
would also be helpful in removing any conflict of interests between 
other agencies of the Government and the Department of the Army. 
If such legislation were deemed by the Congress to be desirable, it 
should be carefully drafted with a view toward reducing to a minimum 
the possibility of litigation or conflicts among Government agencies. 
1 am not certain that reenactment of the Contract Settlement Act of 
1944 would serve the purpose as it presently appears. If the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944 were to be extended by the Congress, careful 
consideration might be given that portion of the act which applies to 
direct settlement of subcontractors’ termination claims. 

Senator Durr. I think that is a good statement. That is certainly 
a difficult situation in the Hubbell & Miller case, and it is almost a 
hopeless mess the way the thing is under the existing laws. 

Mr. Wuiraker. It is. 

Senator Durr. Certainly, the act of 1944 in its present shape will 
not meet the re quire ments of that situation. 

Mr. Wuiraker. Not so that it removes all doubts, Senator. 

Senator Durr. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Noong. Mr. Whitaker, has any thought been given in the 
Department of Defense to recommending legislation along the lines 
you discussed? 

Mr, Wuiraker. | believe it is under consideration at the Depart- 
ment of Defense level. 

Mr. Noongz. Do you know how long it has been under study or 
under consideration? 

Mr. Wurrakper.-I do not know. 

Mr. Noone. You have stated that the contracts in the Hubbell & 
Miller case were terminated in October 1951 and in January 1952, 
and that Hubbell & Miller applied for an arrangement under chapter 
XI in September 1952. What steps were taken by the Department 
of the Army between January and September 1952 to terminate and 
take action directly with the subcontractors? 

You stated that, in your opinion, section 8 of the armed services 
procurement regulations is adequate in the absence of bankruptcy. 
What steps were taken during that period to use section 8, to make 
these direct settlements? 

Mr. Wuiraker. So far as I know, none. 

Mr. Noons. Why? 

Mr. Wuiraker. I am told that, in this instance, the petition in 
chapter XI by Hubbell & Miller came as somewhat of a surprise 
to the procurement agency. Normally, one would assume that the 
subcontractors, if aware of their rights to demand an assignment 
of the subcontracts, would bring to the attention of the procurement 
agency the financial condition of the prime contractor. That ap- 
parently was not done in this case prior to the petition in chapter 
XI, It should have been done either by the subcontractors or the 
procurement agencies should have known of the condition, but I 
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have no other reason that I can give you. It simply was not known. 
If demand had been made, I think the situation would have been 
taken care of completely and no problems would have arisen as did 
arise, at a later date. 

Mr. Noonz. You recognize the responsibility on the part of the 
procurement agency to recognize that problem and take action; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Waurraxer. I do. Once they discover the company is in 
financial distress or is insolvent or is likely to become bankrupt, 
they should take steps to protect the subcontractors by making 
demand. 

Mr. Noonn. Why wait until that point? Why not start the ter- 
mination procedure immediately upon termination of the prime 
contract? 

Mr. Wuiraker. Would you repeat that? 

Mr. Noonsg. You have indicated that the procurement agency 
should take action in the event they receive information regarding 
the precarious financial situation of the prime contractor. W hy wait 
until that point? Why not immediately upon terminating the prime 
contract, undertake steps to make direct settlement to subcontractors? 

Mr. Wuiraker. It actually is more desirable to negotiate the claims 
of subcontractors through the prime contractor, if that can be done, 
and normally it can be done. The prime contractor has a great many 
people with his organization who can do the detailed work of nego- 
tiating with subcontractors to determine what their claims are, and 
he can bring to the contracting agency a reasonably concrete set of 
facts as to just what the claims of subcontractors are. 

The prime contractor, of course, has a definite interest in establish- 
ing those claims and reaching a settlement on them, because he is 
liable. But he has a right to look to the Government for payment. 
For that reason and the fact that it is easier for the procurement 
agency to legally be responsible only to deal with one contracting 
party makes it more desirable to negotiate directly with the prime 
contractor rather than demand assignments of all subcontracts and 
deal with maybe a hundred or more parties separately. You can see 
the burden in that. 

Senator Durr. Irrespective of what was done in this situation, it 
is clear to me that legislation is needed, particularly because you call 
attention to the fact that this sort of situation is apt to be on the 
increase. 

Mr. Wuiraker. Yes. 

Senator Durr. Immediate attention should be given to the drafting 
of legislation to cover this situation. 

Mr. Warraker. I think it would be desirable from the point of 
view of the Department of the Army. I am not authorized to speak 
for the Department of Defense. I am only speaking from the view- 
point of the Department of the Army and how it feels about it. 

Mr. Noonz, That completes my questions. 

Senator Durr. Mr, Lennihan. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give in this 
hearing shall be the truth and nothing but the truth, and that you 
shall answer to God at the last great day? 

Mr. Lennihan. I do. 

Mr. Eruerepce. | do. 
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TESTIMONY OF RICHARD LENNIHAN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
SMALL BUSINESS, MUNITIONS BOARD, ACCOMPANIED BY L. C. 
ETHEREDGE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SMALL BUSINESS, 
MUNITIONS BOARD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Noone. Will you state your name and your position for the 
record, please? 

Mr. Lennruan. Richard Lennihan, Director of the Office of Small 
Business, Munitions Board. 

Mr. Noone. You have a prepared statement on the small-business 
program of the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Lenninan. I do. 

Mr. Noone. Would you like to proceed in your own fashion? 

Mr. Lenninan. I would like to. 

Mr. Noone. Go right ahead. 

Senator Durr. I wish to ask you whether or not you might want 
to make your statement a part of the record and then make an informal 
statement to supplement it, or would you prefer to read it verbatim 
the way it is. 

Mr. Lennrnan. I think I would prefer to read it, if I may. 

Senator Durr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lennraan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

I am pleased again to have the opportunity to appear before this 
committee and to present to you the progress report of the Department 
of Defense small-business program. 

The current Department of Defense report, as you will note, differs 
considerably from those of former years inasmuch as efforts during 
this past year have been directed primarily toward refining the basis 
of appraisal of the share awarded to small business by establishing 
procedures for determining which of the purchases are potentially 
suitable for small-business performance, and then assuring that the 
maximum portions of those potentially suitable purchases are actually 
awarded to small firms. 

The Congress has repeatedly stated its desire that a fair share of 
contracts for military supplies and services be awarded to small busi- 
ness and it is the sincere purpose of the Department of Defense to 
carry out this desire. However, while it has long been a recognized 
fact that small business cannot undertake, as prime contractors, the 
production of heavy guns, planes, tanks, ships, et cetera, still all 
statistics showing small-business participation have in prior years 
been based on percentages of total purchases. 

We were convinced that we could not rightly determine whether 
small business was receiving a fair proportion of defense contracts 
until we knew the maximum small-business potential. Accordingly, 
in connection with our screening process, a reporting system was 
developed by the Munitions Board to reflect military procurements 
potentially suitable for small business and the percentage of that 
potential actually awarded to small business. Reporting on this 
basis was begun January 1, 1952. During the first 6 months, January 
1 through June 30, 1952, approximately 26 percent of all prime con- 
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r tracts by dollar value was determined to be suitable for prime con- 
. tracting by small business. 
5 Of the $7 billion considered suitable, small business actually received 

62 percent in awards. During the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952, 

through February 28, 1953, approximately $3,166,092,000, or 20.7 
8 percent of the value of all prime contracts was classified as suitable. 

Small business received, during this period, $2,417,935,000, or 76.4 
] percent of the potential. ‘This is set forth in chart No. 1. 

(Chart No. 1 is as follows:) 
3 
MILITARY PRIME CONTRACTS SUITABLE FOR AND AWARDED TO SMALL BUSINESS 
ONTINENTAL US. -BY MONTH 
TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE 
t Sarma A 
l - - hey [ Purchases from smoll firms 
| | have averaged 76.4% of the 
L i volue of contracts suitable 
| for smati business in this 
| Fiscal Year to dote - 
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The Department of Defense is firmly convinced that establishing 
the amount of total military business potentially suitable for small 
firms is essential and the only fair yardstick for measuring the share 
obtained by small business. In addition, this procedure tends to 
point out the areas in which more concentrated efforts should be 
directed. 
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As a comparison, it may be noted that during the same period under 
the old reporting system, small business received only 15.8 percent 
of the total dollar volume of purchases, even though they received 
75.1 percent of the total number of contracts awarded. (See chart 
No. 2.) 

(Chart No. 2 is as follows:) 


RATIO OF PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS TO SMALL BUSINESS 
BY NUMBER AND DOLLAR VALUE 


JULY 1952 - FEBRUARY 1953 


PERCENT PERCENT 
40 20 40 60 


| | | 


SMALL BUSINESS OTHER THAN SMALL BUSINESS 


NUMBER 
(1,746,924) 


DOLLAR VALUE 
($15, 3,394,000) 


It is apparent that a fair picture cannot be gained by basing small 
business participation on percentages of total purchases. 

Chart No. 3 is a graphic portrayal of the military procurements of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, covering the period July 1952 through 
February 1953, which were suitable for small business and the portion 
of those potentially suitable contracts which was actually awarded 
to small business. 

(Chart No. 3 is as follows:) 
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r 
' MILITARY PROCUREMENT POTENTIALLY SUITABLE 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
d JULY 1952° FEBRUARY 1953 
t PERCENT OF TOTAL 
40 60 
TOTAL NOT SUITABLE 
ARMY 
NAVY 
AIR FORCE 
PORTION OF MAXIMUM SMALL BUSINESS POTENTIAL 
AWARDED TO SMALL BUSINESS 
AIR FORCE 
Looking at statistics on suitability from another point of view, we 
found in a special study for the period July to December 1952, as 
shown on chart No. 4, that 40,900 awards were made of contracts of 
$10,000 and over. 
(Chart No. 4 is as follows:) 
i NUMBER AND VALUE OF AWARDS $10,000 AND OVER 
SUITABLE AND AWARDED TO SMALL BUSINESS 
JULY - DECEMBER 1952 
' NUMBER OF PERCENT 
L PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 0 
l 


TOTAL 


SUITABLE FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS PERFORMANCE 


SMALL BUSINESS 


SUITABLE BUT NOT 
AWARDED 


DOLLAR VALUE OF PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 


Rae 


SUITABLE FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS PERFORMANCE 


SMALL BUSINESS 


SUITABLE BUT NOT 
AWARDED 


# AMONG REASONS WHY BUSINESS SUITABLE FOR SMALL BUSINESS WAS AWARDED TO LARGER FIRMS ARE: 


INABILITY TO MEET DELIVERY SCHEDULES, PRICES OUT OF LINE, PRODUCT NOT MEETING QUALIFIED 
PRODUCT SPECIFICATIONS, PROPRIETARY ITEMS AND INADEQUACY OF PLANT FACILITIES. 
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Of this number 63.7 percent, or 26,062 contracts, were determined 
to be suitable for manufacture by small business. Small firms actually 
received 21,788 contracts, or 83.6 percent of the suitable contracts, and 
53.3 percent of the total awards made. Only 10.4 percent of all con- 
tracts were potentially suitable for small business but awarded to large 
firms. 

From a dollar value standpoint, the same study shows that a total 
of $9,614,157,000 in contracts of $10,000 or more was awarded, of 
which 19.7 percent or $1,897,474,000 was determined to be suitable 
for small business. Small firms actually received $1,461 ,475,000 or 
15.2 percent of the total value in awards, with 4.5 percent being suit- 
able but now awarded. 

Among the reasons why small business did not receive 100 percent 
of the suitable awards were: Inability to meet delivery schedules, 
prices out of line, product not meeting qualified products specifications, 
proprietary items, and inadequacy of plant facilities. 

Recently, we completed a summary of awards of contracts of 
$10,000 or more, by procurement program, for the first 6 months of 
this fiscal year. This is chart No. 5. 

(Chart No. 5 is as follows:) 


Percent of military prime contracts of $10,000 or more awarded to small business 
(purchasing offices in continental United States), July—December 1952 


Percent to 
Program description | small 
business 


| 
Program 
aad gra 
Rank code 





Total Latte pobawdbdintedphbcicaldtech 2 13.9 


Subsistence ~itnhataients <n ; | 53. 
Construction ba 52. 
Construction equipmen a cide 42 
Textiles be | 41 
Building supplies iain ee | 38. 
Photograph - sew . 36. 
Medical s baw . ae menieaiestiatiniaianiat casita silo | 35. 
Other fuels. and lu 
Other supplies 


cone 


Ammiunition 
Other aircraft equipment 
iction equipment 


HOW IRAAS SWODWADS Www 


Not#.—Contract cancellations or downward adjustments exceeded new awards in this period in program 
A-4a, combat vehicles; tb, moncombat vehicles; B-3, transportation equipment; and ©-$d, materials 
handling equipment, 


From July through December 1952; small ‘firms received 53 percent 
of the military prime contracts ‘for food, and 52 percent of the con-+ 
struction contracts. Other programs in which the small business per- 
centages were relatively high included Gotstruction: equipment; 43 
percent; textiles, 41 percent; building ‘supplies, 38 percent; photo- 
gtaphic equipment, 36 percent; and medical supplies, 35 percent. 

| Ati the other end of the scale there were aircraft engines---including 
sparé parts—with 0.3 percent: awarded to small business; ‘and air; 
frames, including components-and spares, with somewhat less than | 
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percent. Other procurement programs, in which the ratio to total 
contracts was necessarily low, were guided missiles, 2 percent; pro- 
duction equipment, 9 percent; and miscellaneous aircraft equipment 
and ammunitions programs, each with approximately 10 percent 
awarded to small business. 

These data again illustrate the fact that the small business per- 
centage, relating to the total dollars expended, depends mainly on the 
types of commodities being procured. When procurement of soft 
goods and easy-to-make items is a large part of the monthly total, the 
small business percentage will be high. In months when aircraft, 
tanks, trucks, or other heavy items are purchased in large volume, the 
small business percentage will be relatively low. 

It should be noted that all contracts of less than $10,000 are arbi- 
trarily considered to be suitable for small business. Small business 
firms, for the purpose of Munitions Board reports, are defined as those 
employing fewer thar 500 people. 

In the Department of Defense program for placement of contracts 
in labor surplus areas, statistics show that from the beginning of the 
program on March 20, 1952, through February 1953, a total of 
$48,323,006 in awards was placed as a result of preference. Of this 
total, small business received $25,085,336 or better than 50 percent 
of all awards placed in labor surplus areas. 

Since the principal small business specialists of the three military 
departments are scheduled to testify later at this hearing, I have 
limited my presentation ia all instances to overall statistics. Detailed 
analyses of these statistics, | am certain, will be presented by the 
departments. 

The continuous efforts of the military departments to develop 
opportunities for small firms through subcontracting have resulted in 
a very substantial portion of the major prime contract dollars going 
to small business. The recent report of this committee, Small Busi- 
ness and Defense Subcontracts,' confirms this statement. Certainly 
the staff members of your committee who were responsible for making 
the subcontract survey are to be congratulated for their thoroughness, 
their complete understanding of the complexities involved, and their 
very extremely fair analysis of the survey findings. 

I want to assure the committee that it is our sincere intention to 
implement the suggestions and recommendations contained in the 
subcontract report, and we are confident that continued benefits for 
small business will result therefrom. 

The Department of Defense has taken the position that all programs 
of aid to smal] business should be flexible in nature. Therefore, many 
of our programs have been in operation only for. specified. periods 
of time. When it was determined that their usefulness was over, 
they were more or less placed in standby status and new programs 
designéd in their stead. 

or instance, in my last testimony before this committee I discussed 
such programs as joint contractor-subcontractor industrial exhibits 
and joint Department of Defense-Department of Commerce-NPA 
industrial assistant, clinics. During this’ past’ year both of these 
programs have been déemphasized and we have turned our efforts 
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toward assuring small business a fair share of military contracts 
through our screening program. 

In connection with this program, on December 29, 1952, the De- 
partment of Defense directive governing relations with the Small 
Defense Plants Administration was amended; first, to provide for the 
use of ‘‘small business restricted advertising’’ as a method of procure- 
ment, with bidders restricted to small business concerns, in connection 
with proposed procurements under a 100 percent joint determination; 
and second, to prescribe procedures for use in situations in which a 
joint determination has been entered into for a stated percentage of 
less than 100 percent. 

In keeping with this type of assistance, the Bureau of the Budget, 
in accordance with statutory provisions governing the approval of 
the use of funds from appropriations available for printing of periodi- 
cals and publications, determined that beginning April 1, 1953, the 
Synopsis of U. S. Government Proposed Procurements and Contract 
Awards Information would be placed on an individually delivered 
subscription basis. Both the Department of Defense and the De- 
partment of Commerce felt that this action would serve to improve 
the usefulness of the Synopsis for many to whom it has not heretofore 
been accessible. 

It was further believed that this procedure would meet with the 
full approval of all segments of industry which are interested in 
Federal procurement information. One copy of each issue of the 
Synopsis continues to be made available for review purposes at each 
of the present 6,000 cooperating agencies. In addition, one copy of 
the Synopsis is mailed gratis to governmental offices and activities 
having use for the publication. 

The Synopsis is made available through the Government Printing 
Office with subse*iption rates to the public at $7 per year or $4 for 
6 months. We believe that the Synopsis can and does perform a 
vital function in the dissemination of Federal procurement information 
and in broadening the procurement base. 

Throughout the past year the utilization of small business specialists 
has again continued to be the fundamental key in the efforts of the 
Munitions Board and the military departments to achieve the objec- 
tives of the Department of Defense small business program, It is 
our earnest intention to continue these efforts, as well as to develop 
new aids to meet small business problems when and where they occur. 

Mr. Noone. Mr. Lennihan, you have referred to the statistics on 
contracts suitable for small business. What are the standards for 
determining suitability in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. LENNIHAN. The philsophy we have laid down is that “suitable” 
is determined insofar as practicable by the small-business man himself. 
If he has ever successfully made an item, it is suitable. If he has made 
a bid that has been within reason of the actual award made, that item 
is suitable. 

Where a new item is being procured after a through discussion, 
if there is any question that it might possibly be made by small 
business, small business is contacted. 

Mr. Noone. Are those standards uniform within the three depart- 
ments? 
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Mr. Lennrman. Yes. I think each of the services will read out 
and explain to you their criveria. 

Mr, Noons. Your reports on small business participation in 
military procurement are normally issued monthly; are they not? 

Mr. LennrHan. The so-called Three-A Report? Yes. 

Mr. Noone. Yes. I believe they have been somewhat spasmodic 
since July 1 of last year; is that correct? 

Mr. Lennrwan. They were up through December because of over- 
loading of work on the part of the departments, and their reports did 
not come in on time. 

Mr. Noone. I also understand that since last July 1 the military 
departments are scheduling their procurements on a quarterly basis. 

Mr. Lennrnan. I have been told that insofar as possible they are 
doing it, and trying to do it. 

Mr. Noone. Do you know what the status of that program is? In 
other words, have their procurements on a quarterly basis increased 
over what they were in a corresponding period a year ago? 

Mr. Lennruan. No, they haven’t, Mr. Noone, because I am 
quoting from memory. From July 1 to February 28, I think, last 
year the figure was 14 billion. This year it was about 10 billion. 
If my memory is correct, in December of last year it was 3 billion and 
2 billion this year. And there was quite a lag from July through 
October. Procurements were very much less this year. 

Mr. Noone. The purpose of this quarterly procurement was to 
obviate the experience of past years where there is a rush of buying 
at the end of the fiscal year; isn’t that so? 

Mr. LennrHan. That is the fundamental purpose. 

Mr. Noons. From what you said, it looks as though the problem 
will be more acute this year. 

Mr. Lenninan. Personally, I would say so, after looking at the 
statistics 

Mr. Noons. What would be your view on changing the frequency 
of the Three A Reports from monthly to perhaps quarterly? 

Mr. Lennrnan. Your suggestion, then, is instead of on a monthly 
basis, it would be on a quarterly basis? 

Mr. Noone. I am seeking your opinion. 

Mr. Lennruan. I think it would be a good economy measure and 
well worth considering, which I would like to do, and report to you 
later. I think that is a very good suggestion. 

Mr. Nooner. That concludes my questions. Senator. 

Senator Durr. That is all. 

The next witnesses are Earl D. Johnson, Col. F. C. Quinlin, and 
Jack W. Askins. 

We will recess until 11 o’clock, for 5 minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

Senator Durr. The hearing will come to order. 

Do you, and each of you, solemnly swear that the testimony you 
shall give shall be the truth the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth and that you shall each answer to God at the last great day? 

Mr. Jounson. I do. 

Colonel Quintin. I do. 

Mr. Asxrins. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. EARL D. JOHNSON, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY; COL, F. C. QUINLIN, PURCHASES BRANCH, PRO- 
CUREMENT DIVISION, G-4, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; AND 
JACK W. ASKINS, SMALL BUSINESS SPECIALIST, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY 


Senator Durr. Mr. Secretary will you proceed, sir. 
Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I have here a pre- 
ared statement that is not very long. I think it summarizes in 

co fashion some of the important highlights and answers to the 
questions which the committee submitted. Mr. Askins and Colonel 
Quinlin are here from the Department of the Army, G-4, who are 
directly responsible for the small business operation in the G-4 section. 
They will present more detailed data, the more technical data. 

With your permission, I would like to read this. 

Senator Durr. Proceed in whatever way you choose. 

Mr. Jounson. I propose to outline in general for you today the 
policy of the Army toward awarding to small business a substantial 
share of the procurement dollar and to describe for you in general 
terms the practices and procedures currently in effect. Colonel 
Quinlin and Mr. Askins, who are closely familiar with the details of 
these matters, will give you more specific facts, although I will, of 
course, be at the disposal of the committee to answer any questions 
that you may have. 

I should point out that as Under Secretary of the Army, I am not 
now directly responsible for procurement. That responsibility pres- 
ently falls to Mr. John Slezak, the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
for Materiel, who prior to his assuming office on May 1, 1953, was the 
president of Turner Brass Co., a concern with some 300 employees, I 
was directly responsible for procurement between May 1952 and March 
1953—and, in fact, until Mr. Slezak was sworn in on May 1, since in 
the absence of an Assistant Secretary, procurement matters requiring 
decision came in the ordinary course to me, and for that reason it 
seemed appropriate that 1 appear before you today. A factor that 
was considered important by Secretary Stevens in the selection of 
Mr. Slezak for his new post was his experience as a small-business man 
which it was felt makes him especially qualified to take on the pro- 
curement job and I am sure you gentlemen agree with me that Mr. 
Slezak will prove of great value to the Army’s whole procurement 
program. 

Incidentally, he will be available should the committee want to 
question him. He has just recently been sworn into office. 

The Department of the Army has continually endeavored “to 
ensure that a substantial proportion of the total purchases and con- 
tracts for supplies and services for the Government be placed with 
small-business enterprises,’ even. before the, Congress specifically 
endorsed that principle. .This policy has stemmed: not oie from a 
recognition that the health of small business is important to. our 
national welfare, but also from the Army’s self-interest.as,a buyer, 
for the maintenance of free competition and. the establishment, of a 
broad industrial base are essential to our mobilization. requirements. 
The policy is and has been clear throughout the Army. 
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To that end the Army has assigned some 320 small-business special- 
ists to approximately 200 geographical locations within the United 
States. These men are stationed at major procurement offices and at 
most posts, camps, and stations where there is any appreciable volume 
of procurement. They cooperate with the Small Defense Plants 
\dministration representative stationed at or who visits their station. 

The small-business specialists and the representative of the Small 
Defense Plants Administration screen procurements in excess of 
$25,000 to determine those procurements which are susceptible of 
performance by small business, and when agreement is reached that 
a particular procurement is suitable, a joint determination is made 
by SDPA and the Army. The joint determination may be either 100 
percent or for some lesser percentage of the overall procurement 
depending upon the nature of the procurement and the capacity of 
small business to do the job. In those instances where agreement is 
not reached between the two representatives, a procedure has been 
established whereby the Small Defense Plants Administration may 
appeal through a definite channel with final power of decision resting 
in the hands of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G4. In the event that 
agreement is reached at an office of lower echelon, the appeal goes no 
further, of course. 

Recently a new method of earmarking procurement for small 
business, known as small-business restricted advertising has been 
instituted by the Department of Defense. It is used when it has 
been determined that 100 percent joint determination is feasible and 
advertising is the proper method to be employed. In this method 
the invitations for bids specify that only the response of small business 
concerns will be accepted for the particular procurement. 

I should like to emphasize the importance of having these small- 
business specialists assigned largely to the field, and at the operating 
level where day-to-day contact with small-business men is possible. 
This permits free and frequent interchange of information as to pro- 
curement being effected and encourages the development of a healthy 
working relationship between the Army small-business specialist, the 
representative of the Small Defense Plants Administration, and 
small-business men themselves. 

Similarly, here in the Department—that is, here in Washington— 
our civilian small-business specialist, Mr. Askins, who will present 
to you in some detail the Army’s record in awarding contracts to 
small business, is assigned to G4, the place where final operating 
decisions are made and procurement programs formulated. 

I must say, when I started out nm May of 1952 as the Assistant 
Secretary for Procurement, we had this more or less concentrated in 
the Assistant Secretary’s Office. As a working arrangement, it was 
not the best. It became largely a statistical and factfinding job, 
and I think it was necessary in the early days to get that material, 
but for a day-to-day working relationship, you are much better off 
if you have the people out in the field, if you have the people in the 
operating office of G—4, rather than working through the Assistant 
Secretary’s Office, which I assure you is so crowded that he cannot 
give it the time you would think. 

You might think it gives it prestige by putting a man up there, but 
actually you destroy the working relationship by not letting it come 
up to him through the normal channels. 
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Mr. Askins has had broad experience with small business and its 
problems, having served as a special assistant in the Office of Small 
Business in the National Production Authority, as a Consultant repre- 
senting 10 small business companies, and as an officer of various small 
business concerns. I believe this form of organization will prove 
particularly useful to Mr. Slezak, the new Assistant Secretary for 
for Materiel, who has himself been an outstandingly successful mana- 
ger of a small business and who is, of course, alert at the policy level 
to the problems small business faces in obtaining its share of Govern- 
ment business. 

Here I would like to add another point. I do not want to give the 
idea that Mr. Slezak is only a small-business man. His principal 
activity has been Turner Brass, of which he is president. They have 
approximately 300 employees. He also happens to have started, 
since he started that business, a couple of other businesses, both of 
which have grown to a size beyond the small-business definition. So 
I think he is a happy choice in that he knows both sides of this picture. 

I should like to give you, in summary form, some figures on the 
Army’s performance in the first 8 months of fiscal year 1953, that is, 
July 1952—February 1953, in awarding procurement to small business 
concerns. Of a total dollar procurement effected of some $4 billions 
during that period, $1.3 billions, or approximately one-third of the 
total was awarded to small business. This compares with the fact 
that in the first 8 months of fiscal year 1952 some 24 percent—that is, 
24 percent as compared with a third—of the total dollar value of 
Army procurement was awarded to small business. More meaningful, 
however, is the fact that in the first 8 months of fiscal year 1953, of the 
$1.7 billions that was considered suitable for small business, $1.3 
billions or 79 percent was, in fact, awarded to small business. That is, 
79 percent of all the procurement that looked like they could be 
performed by small business. 

This compares with the figure of 70 percent for the first 8 mouths 
of fiscal year 1952.- I think this improvement is indicative of the 
Army’s continuing efforts, in coordination with the Small Defense 
Plants Administration and other Government agencies, to award a 
substantial share of the procurement dollar to small business. 

[ should like to make a further point on the figure of 79 percent, 
which is the percentage awarded to small business out of what was 
deemed “‘suitable’’ for small business. You may well ask, why did 
not the balance of 21 percent also go to small business? I think that 
this is in large measure explained by the inaccuracy of the standard 
we have been using for determining whether or not a procurement is 
“‘suitable” for small business. 

For example, we consider all procurements of less than $10,000 to 
be suitable for small business, whether the item is an automobile or 
a pencil. Moreover, I have been advised that the chief reasons shown 
on the record of cases in which a procurement considered ‘‘suitable”’ 
for small business was awarded to other than small business, is that 
small business either did not have the financial or productive capacity 
required, was unable to make a competitive price, or was in some other 
way unsuited for the job. 

Also, there are some cases where a product has been standardized, 
or it is neeessary to award continuation orders to a producer consti- 
tuting a part of the planned-mobilization base, and yet under the 
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method we have been using to compile statistics the procurement is 
still deemed “suitable” for small business. 

These facts indicate to me that our actual performance in awarding 
to small-business concerns the procurement which small business is 
capable of handling is substantially better than the 79-percent figure 
that I have given you. A new standard for doternining what pro- 
curement is “suitable’’ for small business has been developed which 
will, | believe, provide a more accurate index of performance. It is 
expected that this will shortly be in effect. 

Moreover, the figures | have given you do not reflect the substantial 
part of Army procurement that is awarded to small business through 
the medium of subcontracts from Army prime contractors. 

The able report recently published of the study conducted by this 
committee’s staff clearly illustrates the importance to small business 
of such subcontracting. A spot check of a number of important 
Army prime contracts indicates that an additional 19 percent of the 
total dollar volume of Army procurement was awarded to small 
business in the first 8 months of fiscal year 1953 through the medium 
of first-tier subcontracts, which, when added to the 34 percent 
awarded through prime contracts, gives a figure of 53 percent, or 
over half of every dollar. 

I notice that the 19-percent figure which our spot check produced 
is somewhat higher than the 14 percent, apparently reached by the 
study of your staff, according to Report No. 203, page 14. 

However, whichever figure be used, I think it is striking that even 
without consideration of second-tier, third-tier, and lower subcon- 
tractors, it appears that approximately 50 cents of every Army pro- 
curement dollar went to small business in the first 8 months of fiscal 
year 1953. As I have said previously, I have intentionally kept this 
prepared statement brief and kept it in pretty broad context since 
Colonel Quinlin and Mr. Askins are to present various charts and 
other information covering these matters in more detail. 

[ will be pleased to remain at the disposal of the committee to 
answer questions that you may have, or as long as you desire. 

Senator Durr. I do not think that will be necessary. 

Mr. Noone. Mr. Johnson, you refer to the fact that previously you 
had a consultant on small business assigned to your office. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Noone. I believe that consultant left approximately November 
1 of last year. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Noong. This committee is concerned with the small business 
program largely from the viewpoint of the complaints of small- 
business men to the effect that they cannot get action on their 
complaints at the levels at which they operate, and that the channels 
are slow or clogged, so that they do not get their complaints up to 
the proper levels. 

The committee heard witnesses last week involving an Army case 
on food packing on the west coast where the Quartermaster spokes- 
men raised the question of why it wasn’t brought to their attention. 
They said they hadn’t heard about it. 

The committee’s concern at the change of policy in the Army in 
not having a consultant at your level is that the same problem may 
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occur many times. I understand that Mr. Askins is the top small- 
business specialist in the Army now; is that correct? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes. 

Mr. Noone. What is his position? 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to cover that, 

Mr. Askins is in the G—4 Section, not right in the Secretary’s 
office. I think that one way of putting this in proper perspective 
is that there are more than 100,000 procurement actions a month, 
substantially more, in the Army. You can realize what that means in 
point of time consumed. It is absolutely essential that you rely 
upon the operations of the Army staff and the Army procurement 
machinery. There would be no way, even if you had a man in my 
office or in Mr. Slezak’s office, whereby that man could possibly see 
even a very, very few people who complained. I would say that we 
must process literally thousands of such complaints a day through the 
field organizations. We literally process hundreds of those complaints 
through the G—4 and through even the Secretary’s office each week. 

We are doing the maximum that can be done at that point. In 
order to find out these complaints you have to get the man who is 
representing the small business down closer to the working levels, so 
there aren’t so many channels he has to go through before they get 
to somebody with real authority. 

Mr. Noonrz. The general complaint though, is that they cannot 
obtain satisfaction at that level. Either the procurement officer or 
the contracting officer or the small-business specialist is living by 
Army rules and regulations. He interprets those and it takes some 
great effort on the part of the small-business man to break through 
that level up to a higher level. If that could be demonstrated to 
your satisfaction, would you think otherwise about the matter of 
having a consultant assigned to your office? 

Mr. Jonnson. No. I personally have come to the conclusion that 
the consultant to the office is not as good as having the staff organiza- 
tion and group, up through the various levels. 

I personally believe that—TI hesitate to put a figure on it—the 
great bulk of complaints that we get are not justified. The great 
bulk we get is not justified. They fall over into the category of 
misunderstanding, usually, on the part of small business. On every 
contract that is let there are a dozen people that bid on that who do 
not get it. Most of those people, even if it goes to small business, 
are small-business men, and they are convinced that something was 
wrong because they didn’t get it. 

In each procurement, over a period of time, the feeling arises that 
something has been done wrong. Actually, by the nature of things, 
there will be more people who do not get it than did get it, and every 
form of complaint is advanced. We are doing our best to put out 
an educational group and to educate business as to what they have 
to do, but to date we haven’t apparently done as good a job in that 
field as we need to do. 

Mr. Noonsz. Assuming that you had a complaint of sufficient merit 
to warrant your attention, do you feel that the present channels are 
adequate to bring it to your attention? 

Mr. Jonnson. I believe that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Noonsz. Have any small-business complaints come to your 
attention, let us say, in the last month? 
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Mr. Jonnson. I wonder if we could move back just beyond the 
last month. For the last month we have been lacking both an 
Assistant Secretary, and the Secretary has been overseas on the 
NATO Conference, so I have been the only one there. If you 
co back of that, I have sat down with plenty of people with small- 
business complaints. Small-business men themselves have come 
in. During the past month they have come into my office, but I 
have had to turn them over to people in the office rather than take 
them myself, but they have gotten their way to the Secretary’s Office, 

Mr. Noonz. That completes my questioning. 

Senator Durr. Thank you. I do not believe it is necessary for 
you to remain. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Durr. Colonel Quinlin. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. F. C. QUINLIN, PURCHASE BRANCH, PRO- 
CUREMENT DIVISION, G-4, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Colonel Qurnurn. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee: 
The Department of the Army has continually endeavored ‘to insure 
that a fair proportion of the total purchases and contracts for supplies 
and services for the Goverament be placed with small-business 
enterprises,” even before the Congress specifically expressed that 
principle. The Army was not selfless in this action, for it was well 
known to and appreciated by all procurement personnel, that only 
by following such a principle could free competition be maintained, 
adequate industrial base be provided to meet potential war demands 
and a sound economy, nationwide, be aided. 


THE OVERALL PROBLEM 


The overall problem regarding small business is twofold. It has 
been and still is to determine what actually constitutes a fair propor- 
tion of the total purchases by the Department of the Army which 
should be awarded to small business under the varying conditions of 
recent years when the overall military procurement program has 
successively passed from the full mobilization of World War II 
through the few peacetime years from late 1945 to mid-1950, and 
then into the partial mobilization since mid-1950, and to insure that 
as much of this share actually is placed with small business as circum- 
stances will permit. 

Two suggestions have been received repeatedly as to how to solve 
os problem: 

. Allowing small business to match the lowest bid submitted by 
besmen other than small; 

2. Further participation of small business in subcontracting. 

These suggestions will be more fully discussed later in this presen- 
tation. 

It is my pleasure to introduce Mr. Jack W. Askins, who is the small 
business specialist, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, who 
will present what the Department of the Army has done about the 
problem, the progress the Department of the Army has made and the 
relationship of the Department of the Army with the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. 
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TESTIMONY OF JACK W. ASKINS, SMALL-BUSINESS SPECIALIST, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


WHAT THE ARMY HAS DONE 


Mr. Asxins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: The 
Department of the Army has done much to further small business 
participation in its overall procurement program. 

The first directive which added the small-business specialist to the 
Department of Army procurement organization was issued in July 
1949. Presently, within the Department of Army, there are 320 
small-business specialists. Some are military while others are civilian 
personnel; some are assigned on a full-time basis while others are 
assigned on a part-time basis, depending upon the volume of procure- 
ment handled in the procurement office to which each is assigned. 
The small-business specialists are assigned as shown in table 1, as 
follows: 

I would like to enumerate those for you, just in brief: 


TaBLeE I. Smautu Business SPECIALISTS 


Office of Assistant Secretary, Army (Materiel), Washington, D. C.—1 

Procurement Division, G-4, Washington, D. C.—2 

Administrative and Liaison Division, G-2, Washington, D. C.—1 

Administrative Service Division, The Adjutant General, Washington, D. C.—1 
Armed Forces Information and Education Division, Office, Secretary of Defense, 

Washington, D. C.—1 
Armed Forces Special Weapons Project, Washington, D. C.—1 
National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice, Washington, D. C.—1 
United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y.—1 
United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wis.—1 
Armed Forces Special Weapons Project, Sandia Base, N. Mex.—1 
Ordnance, Washington, D. C., and field—34 
Engineers, Washington, D. C., and field—24 
Signal, Washington, D. C., and field—12 
Quartermaster Corps, Washington, D. C., and field—34 
Transportation, Washington, D. C., and field—11 
Medical, Washington, D. C., and field—16 
Military District of Washington, Washington, D. C., and vicinity—5 
National Guard Bureau, Washington, D. C., and field—50 
First Army, Fort Jay, N. Y.—15. 

Second Army, Fort Meade, Md.—21 

Third Army, Fort McPherson, Ga.—16 

Fourth Army, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.—12 

Fifth Army, Chicago, Ill.—25 

Sixth Army, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.—20 
Total, 320 

There is attached as appendix A a complete roster of all of the 
small-business specialists within the Department of the Army. This 
roster lists each small-business specialist by organization, name, and 
address’ 

(See Army appendix A, p. 303.) 

Realizing that one of the very first problems confronting the small- 
business man was his initial determination of what items were cur- 
rently being procured by the Department of the Army, efforts were 
directed toward making such information readily available to him. 

Within the Department of the Army, exhibits were prepared show- 
ing the items currently procured or planned for procurement. In the 
Ordnance Corps, for example, exhibits currently are maintained at 
14 district offices, 2 subdistrict offices, 9 arsenals, and 3 centers. In 
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addition, the Birmingham, Ala., and the Pittsburgh, Pa., district 
‘fice each maintains one mobile exhibit. Table 2 indicates the cur- 
rent number of exhibits within the Department of the Army by 
technical services. 

TABLE 2,— Exhibits 


Service: Number | Service—Continued Number 
Ordnance 30 Transportation 2 
Chemical 8 | Medical 1 
I-ngineers 18 | a 
Signal 8 | Total 
Quartermaster 8 | 


fo 

In major procurement offices, display rooms have been established. 
Various items being procured have been displayed with all the com- 
ponents involved. Appendix B is a picture showing a portion of a 
typical display room. This display room is maintained by the Armed 
Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency in New York City. 

(Army appendix B retained in committee file.) 

In smaller procurement offices, similar displays on a smaller scale 
have been established in the offices of the small business specialists. 
Appendix C is a picture showing a portion of such a display, maintained 
in the office of the small business specialist, Seattle Port of Embarka- 
tion, Seattle, Wash. 

(Army appendix C retained in committee file.) 

The major procurement centers maintain rooms where prospective 
bidders can conveniently examine current bid invitations, specifica- 
tions and drawings, when appropriate, and other procurement data. 
Appendix D is a picture of such a room maintained for this purpose 
by the Signal Corps Supply Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Army appendix D retained in committee file.) 

Small procurement offices maintain similar facilities on a smaller 
scale. Appendix E is a picture of such a facility maintained by the 
Baltimore Signal Depot, Baltimore, Md. 

(Army appendix E retained in committee file.) 

Even further methods of making this information available have 
been developed. Appendix F is a picture of a street-level window in 
which the San Francisco Ordnance District, San Francisco, Calif., 
displays certain items currently being proc ured, explains the mission 
of the San Francisco Ordnance District and sets forth the purpose 
of the small-business program within easy view of all interested 
persons, 

(Army appendix F retained in committee file.) 

Several years ago, the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Materiel) 
established a procurement information center here in Washington. 
Subsequently, the Department of the Air Force has taken part in the 
activity, furnishing a proportionate share of the personnel to render 
the same functions for Air Force procurement. The procurement 
information center displays for public perusal, copies of all Depart- 
ment of the Army and Department of the Air Force unclassified 
invitations for bids, amendments thereto, and the resultant abstracts 
of bids. Another function is to provide in one central location, a place 
where representatives of business may obtain advice concerning the 
name and location of the Department of the Army or Air Force pur- 
chasing office which procures the items manufactured or sold by the 
interested company. In this regard, similar data is also furnished 
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concerning names and locations of Department of Navy purchasing 
offices when deemed appropriate to do so. 

Chart 1 on the easel shows the location of all of these sources of 
information within the Department of the Army organization. 

(Chart 1 faces this page.) 

I would like to refer to this, principally for the reason that it 
shows the many procurement offices we have throughout the United 
States. ‘True, we have seven technical services and some combined 
units which necessitate in the San Francisco and New York area a 
coverage which makes it look pretty cluttered; but, because of the 
technicalities of the procurement, it is necessary that we have these 
because they require technicians in their own fields, which does give 
the coverage procurement informationwise as well as samples and 
displays, and those shown with stars denote those that have samples 
and displays. 

To further assist both small and other businessmen, the Depart- 
ment of the Army prepared and distributed to many sources a pam- 
phiet entitled “‘How To Sell to the United States Army.” Many 
thousands of copies have been furnished prospective suppliers of all 
sizes who have called upon or written to various Department of the 
Army installations seeking general information on the subject. A 
copy of this pamphlet is included as appendix H (retained in com- 
mittee file). This pamphlet is soon to be superseded by a Depart- 
ment of Defense pamphlet entitled “How To Sell to the Department 
of Defense.” 

Not satisfied that these actions would reach all potential small- 
business men, various small-business specialists have had occasion 
from time to time to prepare newspaper articles, prepare and take 
part in radio programs, and prepare and deliver talks to various 
civic groups, trade and manufacturing associations and similar 
organizations. 

‘In addition, available sources outside of the Department of the 
Army organizations are utilized. Among these sources are the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Daily Synopses of both proposed and actually 
awarded procurement, the field offices of the same Department, 
the various State organizations such as the Governor’s Committee 
on Small Business of Kentucky, and the Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration. A Department of the Army directive was issued on Janu- 
ary 9, 1953, to the head of each organization listed as an addressee 
thereon, to establish the procedure whereby the appropriate outlets 
within SDPA would be furnished data regarding certain proposed 
procurement. The directive was restrictive to a degree inasmuch as 
wholesale distribution of all bid sets would have been extremely 
expensive. Below is a copy of the directive, as issued. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE AssisTANT CHEF or Starr, G—4 (Logistics), 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1953. 

Subject: Distribution of Bid Sets to Small Defense Plants Administration. 

To: Chief Chemical Officer, Chief of Engineers, Chief of Ordnance, the Quarter- 
master General, Chief Signal Officer, the Surgeon General, Chief of Trans- 
portation, Chief, National Guard Bureau, SSUSA, Commanding General, 
First Army, Commanding General, Second Army, Commanding General 
Third Army, Commanding General, Fourth Army, Commanding General, 
Fifth Army, Commanding General, Sixth Army, Commanding General, 
Military District of W ashington. 
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1. Effective immediately and continuing through March 31, 1953, bid sets 
both invitation for bids and request for proposals) will be distributed by certain 
1ajor procuring activities to Small Defense Plants Administration under the 
following conditions and following the procedure set forth below: 

(a) Conditions: 

(1) Value of procurement is $25,000 or more; and, 

(2) Joint determination has been made; and, 

(3) Competition is both feasible and logical, considering geographic loca- 
tion of possible sources; and, 

(4) One of the following purposes exist: (a) Additional sources are needed, 
(b) new procurement with initial sources needed, (c) more widespread geo- 
graphical location of sources is needed. 

(b) Procedure: After conditions (1), (2), and (3) have been met, the purchasing 
officer will determine if any one of the purposes of condition (4) exists. If one such 
purpose does exist, he will, through his small-business specialist and the local 
representative of SDPA, determine the distribution to be made of bid sets 

2. The maximum distribution would be 23 copies; 1 to the Washington office 
if SDPA, 1 to each of the 13 regional offices, and 1 to each of the 9 major branch 
offices. Such widespread distribution is not contemplated as normal, but rather a 
selective distribution to a limited number of addressees, considering conditions (3) 
and (4), will be normal. 

3. The bid sets, determined as to number as outlined in paragraph 2, will be 
turned over to the local SDPA representative, who will then forward them to 
the selected offices of SDPA. 

4. This directive applies only to those major procuring activities where a 
representative of SDPA is assigned. 

T. McGrecor, 
Colonel, General Staff, 
Chief, Purchases Branch, Procurement Division 
(For the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4). 


Now I would like to pursue the progress from fiscal year 1949 to 
date in order to give you a historical background on our overall 


procurement before directly going into the small-business program. 

We feel that, in order to adequately and properly know and under- 
stand the problems we have before us today, we should review our 
history to see what bearing it has had upon the picture. 


PROGRESS—FISCAL YEAR 1949 TO DATE 


From here on during this presentation, whenever the term “ procure- 
ment” is used, the following limiting factors apply: 

1. Amount stated is actually obligated—not planned for obligation. 

2. Amount stated is only that placed with regular business con- 
cerns—not including any interdepartmental or interservice procure- 
ment. 

i Reference from here on to “‘this fiscal year,” will mean the first 8 
months of the fiscal year 1953; that is the months of July 1952 through 
February 1953. 

I woul like to add at this time, even though the chart itself is self- 
explanatory, that a great jump was made in procurement after the 
beginning of the Korean conflict, and at the same time it is to be noted 
that we have shown dollarwise and percentagewise that the proportion 
of procurement which has been awarded to small business has risen. 

I would like for you to keep this in mind only because, when we 
come to the 1953 Chart a comparison will be made with 1952 and 
if you have in your mind what the picture was between 1949 and 1952, 
it will be clearer. 

Chart II shows the historical background of small business in the 
Department of the Army procurement during the 2 fiscal years im- 
mediately prior to the start of the police action in Korea and the 2 years 
iaumnadiahaly following. 
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Table 3 is as follows:) 
Table 3, which we offer to support this chart, shows the figures in 
table form for your convenience. 


TABLE 3.—Total procurement, fiscal year 1949-53 


Awarded to Percent of total 
small awarded to 
business small business 


Potal 


Fisca] year 
ae procurement 


2, 005, 645, 800 $846, 115, 900 42 
1, 771, 017, 400 791, 648, 800 14 
14, 631, 416, 200 4, 362, 124, 300 

18, 704, 227,600 | 3, 959, 920, 200 2 


1 Korea: Hostilities started June 25, 1950. 


At a first glance, it appears that small business did not fare too well 
as the gross procurement increased. However, a close examination of 
able 4 will reveal that in comparing the small business share even of 
prime contracts for each year based on the normal fiscal year of 1949, 
small business did not suffer too extremely. In fact, in fiscal year 
1950, small business suffered a lesser reduction than did other business 
as the total procurement was reduced. 
A comparison of the number of procurement actions for these same 
4 years reveals that small business received a greater increase in 
procurement actions than did other business during each of the years 
involved. 
TABLE 4 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Percent in- Percent in- Percent of 

crease over tn email crease over |total awarded 

fiscal year business fiscal year to small 
1949 , 7 1949 business 


Awarded 
Fiscal year 


645.8 | $846, 115. § (42 
, 017.4 (88. 30) | 791, 648. 8 (93. 56) | (44.7 
51, 766.8 595. 91 4, 362, 124. ; 515. 55 (29. 8) 
227. 6 932.58 | 3, 959, 920. : 468. 01 | (21 
53 (first 8 months) 556. 5 197. 47 1, 332, 536. 157. 49 (33 
i 


ACTIONS 


1949 507, 705 | 371,443 (73. 0) 
1950 - 964, 588 189. 99 721, 930 194. 36 | (74. 8) 
LORE kore . . 1, 358, 869 } 267. 65 1, 029, 805 277. 24 (75. 8) 
1952 Nail ae 1,519,022 | 299.19 | 1, 162,101 312. 86 (76. 5) 
1953 (first 8 months) ___-- 849, 289 | 167. 28 | 651,411 | 175. 37 | (76. 7) 


Chart III shows the total amount of procuremeat in the first 8 
months of fiscal years 1952 and 1953. It will be noted that the total 
procurement for fiscal year 1953 is only 45.2 percent of that for the 
comparable period of the preceding fiscal year, 
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Cuart III. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


OBLIGATED PROCUREMENT 


FISCAL YEAR 1852 8 767 74 | 800 
FIRST 8 MONTHS 

FISCAL YEAR 1853 a seo & 55 500 
FIRST 8 MONTHS 


OOES NOT INCLUDE INTERDEPAA TMENTAL OF INTERSERVICE PROCUREMENT 


Table 5 breaks these two amounts down to show the effect on each 
of the technical services during the same period. 


TABLE 5.—First 8 months, fiscal years 1952-58 


Fisca] year 1953 
Fiscal year 


Technical service 
Technical service 1952, value 


re Percent of fiscal 
Value year 1952 


Ordnance aa ' .------| $4, 880, 008, 200 | $2, 011, 310, 
Quartermaster lL waa 1, 727, 407, 200 | 864, 120, 
Engineers ‘ oe 916, 318, 100 640, 392, 
Signal ‘ — aieuean 799, 310, 400 192, 772, 
Medical 5 ria - | 49, 963, 57, 946, 
l'ransportation - - . even = j os , 599, : 3, 793, 
CHI dada cccda dicks ’ . shina . 3, 430, 2 36, 416, 
Armies_-.-.. Sb Lbhenccebosqnadinns a | 805, 6 


Table 6 breaks down the total procurement for this fiscal year by 
individual months and accumulative by months. 


TABLE 6.—Obligated procurement first 8 months fiscal year 1953 


Month Monthly | pecummatetive |i Month Monthly /Accumulative 


July 1952 _...----| $344, 284,300 | $344, 284,300 || November 1952.......| 586, 669, 900 

August 1952..........| 250, 206, 000 594, 490,300 || December 1952- - . - 563, 688, 400 

September 1952 324, 806, 200 919, 296, 500 || January 1953 999, 020, 400 

October 1952. 263, 155, 000 | 1, 182, 451, 500 | February 1953.......-. 628, 726, 300 
| 


Chart IV gives a comparison of the procurement of this fiscal year 
broken down by dollars and actions showing how each compares by 
the advertised and the negotiated types of procurement. I think 
it is only fair that we make a comparison to show how many actions 
are necessary to do the dollar business that we do. 

(Chart IV is as follows:) 
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The total Department of the Army procurement is $3,960 million. 
Of that portion, $988,266,200, or 25 percent of that, was done on an 
advertised basis. The balance, or 75 percent, was negotiated. In 
order to accomplish $988 million, it took 65,691 actions, or 7.7 percent 
of the total actions, to accomplish that procurement. At the same 
time the balance of 92.3 was done on a negotiated basis. We have 
endeavored, because we feel the charts can speak for themselves, to 
keep one subject or related similar subjects along with it on a single 
chart, so that it will be easy to read and not have a confusion of 
overlapping figures. 

Chart V shows a similar comparison for the first 8 months of 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953. Our total Department of the Army 
procurement for 1952 far exceeds what we did in a similar period for 
1953. It is 45.2 percent. We chose to break this down, Mr. Chair- 
man, into advertised and negotiated procurement for 1952 and 
advertised and negotiated for 1953, only for comparison purposes. 
At the same time we felt that we had followed a pattern in the 
beginning, so we also felt that we should portray to you on the 
1952-53 basis the actions to go along with the procurement by dollars. 
This has been done. 

(Chart V appears on page 285.) 

Chart VI presents a breakdown of the total procurement for this 
fiscal year by the seven technical services and lumps all others (i. e., 
located within the United States, the Military District of Washington, 
and six armies, the National Guard Bureau and similar lesser procure- 
ment organizations), together since all others amount to only 2.6 
percent. The dollar value for each technical service is indicated as 
well as the percentage this represents. 

In my opinion, that is the meat of the thing. That is what we 
really want to get over to you in behalf of the technical services 
because it would be impossible because of the time element, to have 
each one of them appear before this committee. It would take 
considerably more time for each of them to report to you; and so, 
in their behalf, we bring you the picture for them from here. It 
can readily be seen that Ordnance, Quartermaster, and the Engineers 
make up the bulk of the procurement within the Department of the 
Army; however, all seven technical services are shown separately. 

(Chart VI appears on page 286.) 

Chart VII presents a comparison for similar periods of fiscal years 
1952 and 1953 of the total procurement, the amount of procurement 
suitable for small business and the amount of that which was suitable 
for small business which was actually awarded to small business. 
The percentage of the total considered suitable is shown, as well as the 
percentage of that considered suitable which was actually awarded to 
small business. It will be noted that the percentage of the total 
procurement awarded to small business increased from 23.8 percent 
to 33.6 percent; that the percentage of the total procurement con- 
sidered suitable for small business increased from 33.9 percent to 
42.6 percent; that the percentage of the total considered suitable for 
small business which was actually awarded to small business increased 
from 70.3 percent to 79 percent. 

(Chart VII appears on page 287.) 
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The lower half of chart VII shows the comparison of total actions 
and those awarded small business during the same period. 

In fiscal year 1952 a further step was taken to more clearly define 
the statistical records by the inclusion of one new term chick would 
show the value of procurement which is considered “suitable” for 
small business. 

By using such a value as a basis, it is believed that a much more 
realistic evaluation can be made as to whether or not a fair share for 
small business actually is awarded to small business in the overall 
procurement by this Department. This term will be discussed more 
fully later during this presentation. 

A study has revealed the following factors which have in the past 
negated the full procurement from small-business concerns of items 
considered suitable for small business: 

1. Emergency procurement wherein other than small business was 
already in production and had available capacity to manufacture 
and deliver within the time required. 

2. Desired rate of production exceeded existing rate of available 
capacity of small business. 

3. Volume and mass-production methods employed by other than 
small business made it impossible for small business to meet the price 
at the time of the procurement. 

4. Small-business equipment and skilled labor could not produce 
the item to the standards and specifications required, including extreme 
tolerances. 

5. Cost of special machinery and tools, dies, jigs, testing equipment, 
and similar items was prohibitive to small business. 

6. Inadequate and/or inefficient staff of engineering, production 
and management personnel within available small business. 

7. Inadequate or overextended finances within available small 
business, 

» 8. Inadequate or overextended production capacity within available 
small business. 

P 9. Standardization and interchangeability of items and parts 
eliminated small business as new sources. 

10. Sole source items (proprietary items and new items developed 
by a single concern, other than small business). 

11. Items on the qualified products list, and small business concerns 
had not yet qualified their products. 

12. Classified projects, including research and development, beyond 
the financial ability of existing small business. 

» 13. Maintenance of planned production base. 

P It is the belief of the Department of the Army that some of these 
factors will be eliminated while others will be reduced in frequency 
of occurrence. 

Chart VIII, in this story, shows a comparison of the total Depart- 
ment of the Army procurement for this fiscal year broken down to 
show both amounts in dollars and the number of actions advertised 
and negotiated, the same amounts further broken down to show for 
each that which was suitable for smal] business and, finally, that which 
was actually awarded to small business. 

(Chart VIII is as follows:) 
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To me, the percentage gap of that which was suitable but not 
awarded is not so great, and at the same time we have shown of that 
which was suitable of the total advertised, 76.3 percent of the adver- 
tised was awarded to small business, which is that portion of the 
suitable, 82.2 percent of the suitable. 

On the negotiated, which we worked down to what actually went 
to small business, we have the same relation and we find that ulti- 
mately small business got 18 percent of the overall, or 73.6 percent 
of the suitable. 

The related actions, with which I won’t bother you with the details, 
parallel with each one of the steps of the top part of the chart, which 
is as self-explanatory as the same information was on the previously 
presented charts. 

Chart [X shows the total amount of procurement considered suit- 
able for small business so far this fiscal year, the amount awarded to 
small business during the same period and the percentage of the total 
suitable so awarded, as well as the percentage of the total suitable 
for small business not so awarded. Likewise, the same picture is 
presented for each of the technical services and “all others.” Again, 
the term “all others’? includes all procuring activities within the 
Department of the Army except the seven technical services. 

(Chart IX is as follows:) 
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To give the committee a general picture of types of items procured 
this fiscal year below is a listing of representative major items pro- 
cured by the various technical services and the dollar value of each 
such item without regard to size of business involved. 


Representative major items procured by technical services during 1st 6 months fiscal 
year 1958 


ORDNANCE 

Item Value 
Howitzer, 155-millimeter, with carriage $49, 000, 000 
Kit, winterization, accessory for carrier cargo, amphibious 37, 220, 000 
Armored tank, vehicle, infantry 
Howitzer, 105-millimeter, with carriage 
Tank recovery vehicle (conversion of medium tank) 
Truck, prime mover, 12-ton 
Tire, pneumatic, 9.00 by 20 truck and bus, mud and snow 
Activator, practice, plastic parts for mine, antitank heavy, practice- 
Machine, automatic for fuse body 
Container, ammo, fiber, 37-millimeter 


QUARTERMASTER 

Perishable guipetebinoe ic. oes bes ee oe ks LC a eet 358, 165, 000 
Nonperishable subsistence (except flour and sugar) 65, 129, 480 

11, 471, 400 
Sugar (granulated, powdered, and brown) 8, 582, 120 
Cot, folding, steel 1, 100, 200 
Sogey SOG ow oth. oe Law dd wanes taka Ree 456, 087 
Furniture a 358, 165 
Barrier material 354, 647 
Machines, éiectric; miscellaneous... 2. 2. ok ee coun ees 315, 823 
Paper, mimeograph 269, 918 
Laundry, mobile and laundry machinery and equipment 198, 404 


ENGINEERS ! 
Generator, electric, 10-kilowatt 
Pump, centrifugal, 100 gallons per minute 
Tank, steel, 24,000-barrel 
Generator, electric, 100-kilowatt 
Sweeper, rotary, towed type 
Tank, steel, 10,000-barrel 
Presses, lithographic, offset type 
Pump, centrifugal, petroleum type 


SIGNAL 
Raed ete: SiO GIR. te cic Bhicnipneinw os dcleoes 76, 691, 793 
Receiver transmitters, various types 9, 268, 153 
Cable assemblies 5, 836, 213 
FiGRD WI. ciiiccdicckhwcnutole adele wktin chen debian eae 40, 965, 342 


MEDICAL 
Terramycin 
Sulfadiazine tablets 
Litter, straight, aluminum pole 
Film X-ray 
Sponge, surgical 
Procaine penicillin G 
Hexavitamin tablets 
Teeth, acrylic- 
Gloves, surgeons 
Litter bar, leg splint 


1 Engineering construction not included. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Item Value 


Flat cars (over 100 tons) $880, 100 
Damk Gita es U.S eb dh ant Cid de SEL. de deltinn dbwe ddebined 478, 300 
Amphibious vehicles - - 454, 800 
Bomenih..<0 ¥ 2) Dade. ka. 3b BOs Din teed So Jenin codhiicnéie 215, 600 
Locomotives (below 90 tons) 214, 20 
Snow plows 133, 700 
Acrinl GORONWONE ss eI ah oh 25 a 91, 500 
Maintenance cars 


Flamethrower, combat vehicle 5, 400, 000 
Cluster Gamponenet st. oi dss oo se et Ua 4, 518, 020 
White phosphorus 2, 087, 887 
Protector, collective, field 1, 451, 264 
Generator, smoke 1, 334, 021 

697, 381 
Mask, gas 477, 137 
Compressor, air _ 400, 000 
Smoke pot (metal components) 120, 900 


Duck, cotton and nylon 20, 876, 793 
Blankets, wool 9, 944, 080 
Boot, service combat 6, 053, 469 
Cloth, wool, frieze 5, 490, 708 
Webbing, cotton and nylon 5, 257, 053 
Cloth, wool, gabardine 2, 150, 645 
Shirts, cotton, khaki 1, 444, 299 
Trousers, cotton, khaki 1, 095, 045 


RELATIONSHIP WITH SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS ADMINISTRATION 


During the past year, the relationship between the small business 
specialists of the Department of the Army and the representatives of 
the Small Defense Plants Administration has improved as each have 
come to better understand the problems of the other. The field 
personnel are leading in this understanding since most of them are 
pranuont men with actual business experience who talk the same 
anguage. Such men are more interested in accomplishments than 
statistics. 

The program developed at this level in Washington has resulted in 
the use of the joint determination as a means of assuring small business 
participation in the procurement program. It will be noted that the 
word “‘joint”’ is used in this term. Webster defined the word “joint’’ 
as an adverb meaning: (1), united, combined; (2), used, held, or 
shared by two or more. These two meanings of the word are carried 
into the thinking of our small business specialists. 

In this procedure, a representative of the Small Defense Plants 
Administration and of the Department of the Army procurement 
office planning the procurement jointly screen all proposed procure- 
ments involving $25,000 or more to determine which are suitable for 
small business. Those which are determined to be suitable for small 
business are then entered into for the percentage that it is jointly 
determined that small business should be able to produce. Those 
which are determined not to be suitable for small business are then 
handled in the normal methods available to the procurement office. 

In the few instances when the two representatives cannot reach an 
agreement as to whether the item is or is not suitable for small business, 
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an appeal may be initiated by the representative of the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. The appeal may be processed to each of the 
following, in turn: the chief of the procurement office involved, the 
chief of the procuring activity involved and, last the Chief, Procure- 
ment Division, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. An 
appeal is not processed beyond the office in which agreement is 
reached. The decision of the Chief, Procurement Division, is final. 

Occasionally, it is jointly determined that small business cannot 
produce an item for which a joint determination had been entered 
into or cannot produce the entire quantity previously determined. 
In such instances, the joint determination is wholly or partially 
withdrawn as appropriate. 

After the introduction of the joint determination system, certain 
items were found that could be considered 100 percent for small 
business. Thus, the 100 percent joint determination started to 
develop. Since this trend started, the Department of the Army has 
received protests from the rest of the business community who are 
automatically frozen out of the particular procurement involved. 
If small business responds with a price that the procurement officer 
can honestly consider as ‘‘reasonable,” the award then goes to small 
business. 

A recently established type of procurement which parallels the 
normal “advertised’’ method is the small-business restricted advertis- 
ing method iv which the invitation for bid states therein that only the 
bids of small-business concerns will be accepted. Again, protests 
have been received by the Department of the Army since this method 
also freezes out all other than small-business concerns. The procure- 
ment office is similarly guided in making awards under this method 
by the reasonableness of price. 

As of January 15, 1953, SDPA had representation at 18 of the 
Department of the Army procurement offices. At that time, 18 addi- 
tional officers were in the plan for future representation. 

Members of the Department of the Army here in Washington 
participate on the Small Business Committee composed of representa- 
tives of all of the various agencies of the Government which have 
procurement as one of their missions and the Small Defense Plants 
Administration. 

The Department of the Army has made the first use of prime 
contracts with SDPA. At this time, two such contracts exist. 

The first involved Ordnance. In 1952, Ordnance had a contract 
for the production of gun mounts with the American Steel Fabricator 
Co. at Altoona, Pa. This small-business concern was producing under 
a Department of the Army contract but needed money. The com- 
pany attempted to get a guaranteed loan, going through the regular 
channels, namely, Pittsburgh Ordnance District, the bank at Altoona, 
the Federal Reserve at Philadelphia, and the Army Finance, Wash- 
ington, D.C. This request was denied. The company then received 
a certificate of competency from the Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration. The company applied to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

ration for a loan and the request was denied. This presented a 
ilemma, The Small Defense ‘Plants Administration had given a 
certificate which was to all intents and purposes meaningless. 

The Small Defense Plants Administration had a revolving fund of 
$1.5 million. It was suggested that Ordnance cancel the contract 
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with American Steel Fabricator Co., award the contract to the Small 
Defense Plants Adminsitration, who, in turn, would subcontract with 
American Steel Fabricator Co. The Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration would use its revolving fund to make the necessary loan to 
American Steel Fabricator Co. This was done. 

lt is felt that this action was a definite assist to the small-business 
concern involved. 

At the present time there are 3 or 4 similar potential situations in 
Ordnance. Whether a tripartite agreement will be reached is not 
known at this time. 

The second such contract involved the Quartermaster Corps. A 
Department of the Army contract had been awarded in June 1952 to 
the Peoria Consolidated Manufacturers, Inc., a defense production 
pool, consisting of approximately 23 concerns in the Peoria, IIl., area. 
Seven of these concerns were involved in the manufacture of im- 
mersion water heaters. Delivery was scheduled under the contract 
for January through April 1953 at the rate of 7,000 heaters per month. 
The contractor assigned the contract to the bank of Peoria and the 
contracting officer of the Chicago Quartermaster Depot concurred in 
the assignment in October 1952. On December 10, 1952, the con- 
tractor informed the contracting officer of the failure of a steel com- 
pany to effect delivery of certain items of steel required. The steel 
mill’s original promise was for delivery during the last quarter of 
1952. The reason given for failure to deliver on schedule was that 
the tonnage was insufficient to justify National Production Authority 
approval for the rolling of the steel and if necessary the steel mill 
would accumulate additional orders for the particular type of steel 
involved. The expediting section, Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 
in conjunction with the Office of the Quartermaster General, located 
sources of steel which was purchased by the contractor. 

The contracting officer was informed by one of the subcontractors 
that a serious financial problem was being encountered due to the 
delay in obtaining the steel. The contracting officer, Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, queried whether an effort had been made to 
obtain financial assistance from the Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration. A number of telephone calls were made between the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot and the Small Defense Plants Administration 
which resulted in the Small Defense Plants Administration offering 
aid to this defense production pool. 

The legal adviser for the Small Defense Plants Administration, 
the contracting officer, and the Office of the Quartermaster General 
discussed this matter and as a result a tripartite agreement was 
entered into between the Small Defense Plants Administration, the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, and the Peoria Consolidated Manu- 
facturers, Inc., in which the Small Defense Plants Administration 
became the prime contractor with appropriate modification to the 
contract while the Peoria Consolidated Manufacturers, Inc., became 
the subcontractor. The Small Defense Plants Administration has 
rendered the financial assistance necessary as a result of this agree- 
ment. 

As a result of this action, the contractor started production and 
has shipped out two carloads of the units, as of April 27. It is con- 
templated that the contract will be completed within the next 4 
months. 
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It is believed that the use of prime contracts with the Small De- 
fense Plants Administration must be handled very carefully to pre- 
vent the development of a competitor to both small business and 
large business. As long as circumstances such as were involved in 
the two cases described above surround each prime contract with 
Small Defense Plants Administration, it is believed that small busi- 
ness will gladly accept this practice. 

This completes my portion of this presentation. Colonel Quinlin 
will now present the current problems which are being encountered 
and will sum up the efforts of the Department of the Army to insure 
the receipt by small business of its fair share of the total Department 
of the Army procurement. 


COLONEL QUINLAN, Resumes 
CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Colonel Quinu1n. To properly determine what really constitutes a 
‘fair proportion of the total purchases to be placed with small busi- 
ness’’ remains a problem. The personnel the closest to this problem 
within the Department of the Army believe that the “suitable’’ basis 
is a more useful standard to gage performance than considering the 
total procurement as a basis. it is the consensus of opinion of the 
various small-business specialists within the Department of the Army 
that only good judgment supported by commonsense, experience, a 
considerable dollar volume of military procurement that is not sus- 
ceptible of being handled by small business. The Army must take 
pains not only to see that small business receives a fair share of the 
procurement dollar, but also that the award to small business are 
within its capacity to perform, and adequate guidance in the evalua- 
tion of each item being considered for procurement can assure that 
the “fair” proportion is obtained for small business. 

The definition of “suitable’’ recently developed by the Department 
of the Army but not yet given to the field is that an item or service 
is considered suitable for procurement from small business when the 
item or service is one which business concerns in the small-business 
category presently (1) are technically competent to produce; (2) have 
adequate available facilities and open capacity; (3) are competitive 
in price (quantity and delivery factors considered); (4) are suitable 
to meet the required delivery schedules; (5) are able to produce with- 
out overtaxing the financial, technical, and physical plant resources. 

It is believed that this definition when further refined and sent to 
the field will provide the necessary guidance to assure a uniform 
application and will go far cearand eliminating from consideration 
those procurement actions which clearly are not suitable for small 
business, thereby avoiding the distress situations which result from 
overtaxing the productive or financial capacity of small concerns. 

How to further increase the participation of small business in the 
subcontracting field for items which as complete units are not suitable 
for small business continues to be a problem. In view of the com- 
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prehensive report on this problem contained in your Committee 

Report on Small Business and Defense Contracts, Senate Report 

No. 206, recently issued, there is little the Department of the Army 

can add at this time. A recent spot check of several large prime 

contracts selected at random which have been awarded to other than 

small-business concerns revealed the daia presented in table 7. 
(Table 7 is as follows:) 


Taste 7.—Subcontracting 


Results of an examination of 13 prime contracts awarded to other than small 
business, picked at random, including only the first tier of subcontracting: 


1. Total: 

(a) Value $167, 639, 275 

(b) Number of contracts 13 
2. Retained by prime contractors: 

(a) Val $73, 862, 634 

(b) Percentage of total value 44. 06 
3. Subcontracted, Ist tier: 

(a) Val $93, 776, 611 

(b) Percentage of total value 55. 94 

(c) Number of subcontractors 1, 282 
4, Subcontracted to other than small business: 

$45, 688, 906 


(b) Percentage of total value 27. 25 
(c) Percentage of total value subcontracted 48. 72 
(d) Number of subcontractors 579 
5. Subcontracted to small business: 
(a) Val $48, 087, 735 
(b) Percentage of total value 28. 69 
(c) Percentage of total value subcontracted 51. 28 
(d) Number of subcontractors 703 

The least percentage of the total value of any contract examined 
which small business received through subcontracting was 7 percent 
while the most was 50 percent. This data include only the first tier 
of subcontracting. 

Based on the percentage arrived at in the spot check, chart X was 
developed to determine what the result would be for small business 
for this fiscal year in the overall procurement program. The addi- 
tional 19 percent is a substantial increase for small business which 
must not be overlooked. The Department of the Army is not satisfied 
with the present effort to encourage large business concerns to further 
utilize small business in their subcontracting, can be allowed to 
face off. Rather, it is felt that even more aggressive salesmanship 
must be undertaken. However, it is recognized that production 
cutbacks may tend to influence prime contractors to retain for them- 
selves as much of the business as is needed to absorb otherwise open 
capacity, and that some decline in the amount of subcontracting is 
possible. 

(Chart X is as follows:) 
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A problem which repeatedly presents itself is that of an acceptable 
definition of small business. The Congress has stated that to be con- 
sidered small business, a concern must be independently owned and 
operated, and not dominant in its field. With this definition, certain 
other factors may be considered, such as the size of the concern both 
by dollar volume and employee strength. 

During World War II, a definition of small business was accepted 
and understood by government and business. The accepted defini- 
tion was that a concern employing less than 500 employees would be 
considered small. This definition is still the accepted basis for deter- 
mining whether a concern is or is not small. 

The Department of the Army is cognizant that no definition of small 
business can be absolute, and that any definition accepted is valid 
and useful only to the extent that it helps small business in the defense 
effort. 

Recently a change in the definition of small business has been pro- 
posed, based upon the number of employees of the concern and the 
particular industry within the 452 manufacturing industries in which 
the particular procurement falls. The procurement officer, instead of 
having a single basis—less than 500 employees—would have to deter- 
mine which of the 452 industries the procurement would come under 
and employee strength which constitutes small business in the particu- 
lar industry involved. Even on a single item of simple manufacture, 
this would require considerable time-consuming research. When a 
complex item is to be procured, more than one industry would be 
involved. 

The effects of the proposed definition on the established reporting 
systems of not only the Department of the Army but of many other 
departments, bureaus, offices and agencies, including the Bureau 
of Census, would be to render more or less useless all small business 
data accumulated and used as the basis for many studies and reports. 
To throw out the accumulated background of small business data to 
accept the theory of one small group of statisticians would be to 
really confuse the issue by removing any comparative base and 
dropping the results of a multi-million-dollar investment in the past. 

Moreover, the 452 manufacturing industries proposed as the basis 
do not include nonmanufacturing industries such as retail trade, 
transportation, communications, agriculture, service organizations 
and those manufacturing concerns making ordnance and accessories 
thereto. As a result, there would be a double consideration used as 
a basis: first, those procurements coming within the 452 manufacturing 
industries with the varying employee strengths by industry, and, 
second, those not coming within the 452 manufacturing industries. 
The latter group would still be on the old basis of less than 500 em- 
ployees. 

Within the Department of the Army, many serious related problems 
would result from such a change in definition. Among the more 
serious are: 

1. Additional clerical personnel required and additional office 
furniture, equipment and supplies. 

2. Revision of standard form 33, ‘Invitation, Bid and Award,’’ 
to have inserted a block for the contractor to state his exact number 
of employees. 

3. All individual bidders’ lists would have to be completely recoded 
on basis of these new definitions. 


83559—53——20 
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4. Much confusion would exist as to proper classification of various 
concerns for various items proposed for procurement. 

5. Where the number of concerns is reduced, less competition may 
result with resultant higher prices. However, procurement officers 
would still consider the factor of ‘‘reasonableness of price,’’ in deter- 
mining if an award shall be made. 

All these related problems would add to the cost of procurement in 
the Department of the Army and likewise to all other Government- 
procurement activities. 

It is believed that the proposed change in definition might be slightly 
confusing to businessmen themselves inasmuch as a concern producing 
more than one item could fall within the definition of small business 
for one item, and yet be considered large business for other items at 
the same time. 

In view of these various facets of the problem, the Department of 
the Army does not favorably consider the proposed change to the 
present accepted definition of small business. 

In brief summation of the small-business program within the Depart- 
ment of the Army it is desired to point out that the total procurement 
for this fiscal year amounted to $3,960,556,500, involving 849,289 
actions. Of this amount small business received $1,332,536,500 as 
prime contractors and a calculated $735,874,658 from first-tier sub- 
contracting, or a total of approximately $2,086,411,158, which was 
52.6 percent of the total Department of the Army procurement for 
this fiscal year. These figures do not include interdepartmental or in- 
terservice procurement. 

This was accomplished by 320 small-business specialists of the 
Department of the Army aided by the entire Department of the Army 
procurement organizations at an estimated direct cost for the entire 
fiscal year of not more than $3 million. 

The devices used to assist small business were: 

1. Screening of all procurement in excess of $25,000. 

2. Entering into joint determination, either partial or 100 percent. 

3. Use of small-business restricted advertising. 

To exactly what degree these devices actually aided small business 
is not possible to determine. However, the Department of the Army 
shares the view of a great many small-business men that the legitimate 
and competent small-business concerns will always obtain a fair pro- 
portion of any procurement program, either as prime contractors or as 
subcontractors, without any special favors or considerations provided 
only that equal opportunity to compete is afforded them by the pro- 
curing activity. 

Mr. George L. Noble, Jr., the small-business specialist, Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, is here this morning. He is available to present a 
very brief description of the small-business program at the next 
echelon below the Department of the Army and the General Staff. 

Senator Durr. Does he have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Nose. No, sir; I do not have one. 

Senator Durr. O. K., sir. We will be glad to hear you, then. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give on the 
matter now in hearing shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and that you shall answer to God at the last great day? 

Mr. Noste. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF GEORGE L. NOBLE, JR., SMALL-BUSINESS SPECIAL- 
IST, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


Mr. Nosuz. Exactly 2 years ago, May 15, to be exact, Ordnance 
started their small-business program. Upon my appointment as the 
Chief, I immediately toured the country and selected men from indus- 
try, small-business men usually, for these jobs as the small-business 
specialists in the Ordnance Procurement Centers. We got a very 
good group of men. After all, our whole job is an advisory job. The 
small-business specialist does not have the power to sign contracts. 
We can use our influence in an advisory way all the time. 

Each one of our small-business specialists, however, sits on the 
Board of Awards at that particular center. We have to remember 
that the rules of procurement are still what they were years ago, and 
that is, you have to get objects on time, of good quality, and at the 
best price. We cannot show any favors to people because they are 
small or because they are large. 

In Ordnance, the figures show that of all prime contracts that are 
susceptible to small business, 90 percent of them have gone to small 
business. We feel we have done a pretty good job along those lines. 

One of the headaches and troubles concerns finances of the small- 
business concern. We see that a certain concern is the low bidder and 
should have the contract. We immediately look into his finances, 
trying to get him to get his financial house in order before the preaward 
survey is made. In some cases we have been successful in helping 
people, advising them how to get money, but that is the chief trouble 
with small business—lack of finances. We are faced with this situa- 
tion now where the RFC is going out of business next year. What 
happens then? Will there be another governmental agency that can 
loan money to small-business concerns? I would like to give you this 
thought: 

Perhaps it might be wise to let each service have a financial depart- 
ment to loan to small business. 

Senator Durr. What percentage of small business do you figure 
has needed financial help by some such agency as the RFC, in your 
experience? 

Mr. Nosue. I would say at least 25 or 30 percent. We only hear 
about the ones that really need the help. There are any number of 
small businesses, good ones, that are in financially good shape, and 
they get the contract and go right along, but the fellows we have te 
help are the ones we hear about, of course. 

There is a procedure, of course, in the Army, for instance, to finance, 
whereby the finance department of the Army makes these guaranteed 
loans. I do not think there are very many of those in existence. 
This sort of thing has occurred also: The RFC is supposed to take the 
recommendation of the SDPA on the loan. In a number of cases the 
RFC does not take such a recommendation, and after the SDPA has 
given us, Ordnance, a certificate of competency, the certificate, in 
effect, really means nothing, because they haven’t helped the small- 
business man get the money. 

So, in one particular instance we had a contract with a concern 
that was going all right. They had no money. They couldn’t 
borrow from the RFC. They couldn’t get a guaranteed loan from 
the Army Finance Department. Army Ordnance did a three-way 
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agreement with SDPA and this producer, whereby the prime contract 
was given to the SDPA and they, in turn, sublet to this producer. 
That works very satisfactorily, but what happens when the producer 
falls down on the job? Does Army Ordnance then sue SDPA for 
lack of performance? 

It raises those kinds of questions. Somewhere down the line I think 
there should be an agency of Government that could loan money to 
small business. 

Those are just some of the operating problems we have, sir, and [| 
could recite them at length, but I just wanted to toss that in your 
record, for your benefit. 

That is all I have to say. 

Senator Durr. Thank you. 

Mr. Askins? 

Mr. Askins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Noone. Mr. Askins, I have just one question for you. It is 
my understanding that you are the top small-business specialist in 
the Department of the Army; is that correct? 

Mr. Asxrins. Yes, sir; of the civilians. 

Mr. Noone. Who is above you as a small-business specialist? 

Mr. Asxins. My immediate superior is Colonel Quinlin, of course. 

Mr. Noone. Is Colonel Quinlin a full-time small-business specialist? 

Mr. Asxrins. No, sir; he isn’t. 

Mr. Noone. So, you are the top full-time business specialist in the 
Department of the Army? 

Mr. Asxrins. Yes. 

Mr. Noone. Do you feel in your present situation in the Depart- 
ment of the Army you can effectively implement the small-business 
program of the Department of the Army? 

Mr. Asxrns. No, sir; not to its conclusion, because I have to go 
through channels which are above me, but I can make my recom- 
mendations and endeavor to pursue them to the top channel, which 
I assume to be the Assistant Secretary for Procurement or for Material, 
as they call it now, because he has the final say of rejecting or accept- 
ing what recommendations I give. 

Mr. Noone. Do you have difficulty getting to those channels? 

Mr. Asxrns. I have been with the Army such a short time—there 
have been on occasions a timelag and, at the same time, not the same 
viewpoint as I might have down at my level. I think making a 
decision at one level and working up the implementation that you 
want at another level where you are so close to it, they do not always 
see the same problem that you see. 

Mr. Noone. Do you feel that problems of small business arising 
below your level come to your attention in proper fashion? 

Were you, for example, aware of the problem involving the Marlo 
Packing Corp. of San Francisco, the case that was heard by this 
subcommittee last week? 

Mr. Asxins. Was I aware of it before that time? 

Mr. Noone. Yes. 

Mr. Asxins. No, sir; I wasn’t aware of it. 

Mr. Noons. Would you say that is some indication of a lack of 
correlation within the Department of the Army on small business? 

Mr. Asxtns. In having listened to the testimony, I believe that 
Mr. Marlo had been to the technical service, which is under my level, 
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and I should have been aware of it. I probably would have been had 
I been with the Department of the Army when the complaint was 
made. 

Mr. Noone. He was talking about current problems. 

Mr. Asxrns. Yes. He has also been to the Assistant Secretary 
within the last 4 or 5 months, 

Mr. Noone, But it has not come to your attention? 

Mr. Asxrns. No, sir. 

Mr. Noong. Do you have any suggestions looking toward the 
better implementation of the small-business program in the Depart- 
ment of the Army? 

Mr. Asxrns. Possibly, taking into consideration the level of the 
Department of Defense, whom we look to, the Director of the Office 
of Small Business there, if we could have a closer organization—pos- 
sibly you could call it a committee, if you wanted to—with the Director 
of that Office in DOD as head of the committee, and each one of us 
who are in each one of the Departments—the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force—to be a part of that committee, and maybe even 
rotate the chairmanship, so we can have a better understanding of 
the overall implementation of what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Noonsz. Do you now have close liasion with other departments? 

Mr. Asxtns. Wedo have. The meetings are called by the Director 
of the Office of Small Business of DOD. 

Mr. Noonr. Are you speaking of Mr. Lennihan of the Munitions 
Board? 

Mr. Asxins. Yes. 

Mr. Noonsg. That completes my questioning, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Durr. All right. The hearing is recessed. 


(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed until Wednes- 
day, May 13, 1953.) 

(Following is material submitted by Mr. Askins, Department of 
the Army.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY PRESENTATION TO SENATE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, MAY 11, 1953 , 
AppEeNpDIx A 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY SMALL-Busintss SPECIALISTS 


The following list supersedes the list of small-business specialists dated 
November 1, 1952 


APPOINTED BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY (MATERIEL) 
Brig. Gen. Wayne R. Allen, Office, Assistant Secretary of the Army, room 
3E-358, the Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 
APPOINTED BY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Col. F. C. Quinlan, Office, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, room 3C~428, the 
Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mr. J. W. Askins, Office, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, room 3C-360, the Penta- 
gon, Washington 25, D. C. 


APPOINTED BY CHIEF, PURCHASES BRANCH, G-4 


Lt. R. H. Haslett, USN, Armed Forces Information and Education Division, 
Office, Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C.; Sandia Base, Armed Forces 
Special Weapons Project, P. O. Box 5100, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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Ralph E. Ballinger, Armed Forces Special Weapons Project, Washington, D. C, 

Peter J. oe National |Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lt. Col. Malcolm G. Troup, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

Capt. W. T. Harris, Office, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Administration and 
Liaison Division, Washington, D. C. 

Morgan A. McDaniel, The Adjutant General, Army Public Service Branch, 
Administration, Service Division, Washington, D. 

Harlan J. Welsh, United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison 3, Wis. 


APPOINTED BY CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 
George L. — Jr., Office, Chief of Ordnance, 2E—441A, the Pentagon, Wash- 


ington, D. 

Charles Hiller, “Jr., Information Center, Office, Chief of Ordnance, room 2E-441, 
the Pentagon, W: ashington, D. C. 

Ralph D. Williams, Birmingham Ordnance District, 2120 North Seventh Avenue, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Edward A. Beaupre, Boston Ordnance District, Boston Army Base, Boston 10, 
Mass. 

George Vander Woude, Chicago Ordnance District, 209 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, IIl. 

Howard T. Sellers, Cincinnati Ordnance District, Big Four Building, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

C. R. Griffiths, Cleveland Ordnance District, 1367 East Sixth Street, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

Charles M. Kaltwasser, Detroit Ordnance District, 574 East Woodbridge Street, 
Detroit 31, Mich. 

Capt. R. H. Thompson, Los Angeles Ordnance District, 35 North Raymond 
Avenue, Pasadena 1, Calif. 

7 -odore ‘Everett, New York Ordnance District, 180 Varick Street, New York 14, 

= 


William J. Long, Philadelphia Ordnance District, 1500 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 21, Pa. 

Howard P. Semler, Pittsburgh Ordnance District, 200 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 

Leo H _ Rochester Ordnance District, 1260 Sibley Tower Building, Rochester 4, 
N. 


Harold W. Nutt, St. Louis Ordnance District, 4800 Goodfellow Boulevard, St. 
Louis 20, Mo. 

Howard H. Josephs, San Francisco Ordnance District, PO Box 1829, 1515 Clay 
Street, Oakland 12, Calif. 

Howard R. Gibbs, Springfield Ordnance District, Springfield Armory, Springfield 
1, Mass. 

John E. Chevalier, Frankford Arsenal, Bridesburg Station, Philadelphia 37, Pa. 

J. P. Collins, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

D. N. Bechheld, Raritan Arsenal, Me tuchen, N. J. 

Edward Manhard, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ii. 

Francis W. Lovett, Springfield Armory, Springfield 1, Mass. 

Ralph 8S. Towne, Watertown Arsenal, Watertown 72, Mass. 

Lloyd L. Oothout, Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 

Thomas F. Kennedy, Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center, 1501 Beard Street, 
Detroit 9, Mich. 

E. John Egan, Ordnance Ammunition Center, United States Army, Joliet, Ill. 

John Miravalle, Ordnance Small Arms Ammunition Center, 4300 Goodfellow 
Boulevard, St. Louis 20, Mo. 

Hazen Sweet, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

Andrew D. Stolz, Anniston Ordnance Depot, Anniston, Ala. 

John W. Anderson, Benecia Arsenal, Benecia, Calif. 

Donald R. Gayman, Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Stanley Stoffins, Mount Ranier Ordnance Depot, Tacoma, Wash. 

Carroll C. Cranco, Red River Arsenal, Texarkana, Tex. 

Jeff Davis Darwin, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

James M. Peterson, Rossford Ordnance Depot, P. O. Box 877, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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APPOINTMENT BY CHIEF CHEMICAL OFFICER 


Capt. Julian G. Brunt, Office, Chief Chemical Officer, Washington 25, D. C. 

Arthur F. Brinkman, ‘Headqnarters, Chemical Corps Materiel Command, 200 
West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Jesse Carter, Chemical C ‘orps Procurement Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

Capt. David N. Dalton, Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arsenal, Ark. 

Thomas F. Shanley, Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Denver, Colo. 

Lt. Col. B. F. Shartle Dugway Proving Ground, Tooele, Utah. 

ist Lt. eats T. Pizanis, Deseret Chemical Depot Tooele, Utah. 

( apt. J. Thomas, Cam » Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

M. 8. Williame Atlanta Chemical Procurement District, 44 Broad Street NW., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Maj. Mary E. Savage, Boston Chemical Procurement District, Boston Army 
Base, Boston 10, Mass. 

Gilbert F. Ward, C hicago Chemical Procurement District, 226 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Capt. Mary C. Plumme r, Dallas Chemical Procurement District, 1114 Commerce 
Street, Dallas 2, Tex. 

Ist tvs Gene 8. Sarli, New York Chemical Procurement District, 180 Varick Street, 
New rare 13, N. "Y, 

Ms aj. W. Powe ‘ll, San Francisco Chemical Procurement District, Oakland Army 
Base, Oukisnd 14, Calif, 


APPOINTED BY CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


Cecil C. Marrable and Darrell Dunn, Office, Chief of Engineers, room 1110, 
building T-7, Washington, D. C., (Gravelly Point, Va.) 

Newton O. Holt, Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engineers, 226 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, IIl. 

W. E. Lawrence, New York District, Corps of Engineers, 80 Lafayette Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 

Francis J. Oates, Jr., Philadelphia District, Corps of Engineers, City Centre 
Building, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

George E. Gochenour, ee District, Corps of Engineers, 925 New Federal 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, 

ee T ates St. Louis District, Corps of Engineers, 420 Locust Street, St. 
souis, Mo 

Thomas E. Bennett, San Francisco District, Corps of Engineers, 180 New Mont- 
gomerv Street, San Francisco 19, Calif. 

John D. Sewell, South Atlantic Division, Corps of Engineers, 536 Old Post Office 
Building, Atlanta 1, Ga. 

B. L. Rollis, Rock Island District, Corps of Engineers, Clock Tower Building, 
Rock Island, Ill. 

August J. Boerger, Milwaukee District, Corps of Engineers, 428 Federal Building, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

William B. Schmuhl, Chicago District, Corps of Engineers, 520 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 

A. B. Waltenspeil, 2 ‘ort goo District, Corps of Engineers, 1127 Texas & Pacific 
Building, Fort Worth, 

Bill 8 Webb, Seattle District, Corps of Engineers, 4735 East Marginal Way, 
Seattle 4, Wash. 

Miss B. V. Murphy, St. Paul District, Corps of Engineers, 180 East Kellog 
Boulevard, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

H. A. seman, Detroit District, Corps of Engineers, 65 Cadillac Square, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Ferdinand Meinecko, Jr., Los Angeles District, Corps of Engineers, Post Office 
Box 17277, Foy Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Henry D. Ellis, “Louisville District, Corps of Engineers, 830 West Broadway, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 

James F, Dower, ‘New England Division, Corps of Engineers, 857 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 

Albert P. Selph, New Orleans District, Corps of Engineers, foot of Prytania Street, 
New Orleans 9, La. 


F. we Simonsen, ’ Buffalo District, Corps of Engineers, Engineer Park, Buffalo 7 
<s 
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L. L. Rau, Portland District, Corps of Engineers, 628 Pittock Block SW., Port- 
land 5, Oreg. 

Mrs. Hester More, Army Map Service, 6500 Brooks Lane, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph J. Cooney, Fort Belvoir, Va. 


APPOINTED BY CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


Jean P. Jaquette, Office, Chief Signal Officer, room 2E230, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Edward E. Ragan, Signal Corps Supply Agency, 225 South 18th Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Samuel R. Calhoun, Signal Corps Supply Agency, 225 South 18th Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 

Benjamin N. Cittadino, Signal Corps Supply Agency, Laboratory Office, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 

Ernest R. Lov egren, Signal Corps Supply Agency, Chicago regional office, 615 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, A 

William M. Gaynor, Signal Corps Supply Agency, New York regional office, 70 
East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

Harry A Stringfield, Baltimore Signal Depot, 2800 Broening Highway, Baltimore 
22, Md. 

Stuart B. LaMere, Decatur Signal Depot, Decatur, III. 

James H. Glasson, Lexington Signal Depot, Lexington, Ky. 

Harold Groff, Sacramento Signal Depot, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

Karl William Gunther, Alaska Communication System, 550 Federal Office Build- 
ing, Seattle 4, Wash. 

Linn L. Collins, Jr., Signal Corps Supply Agency, Los Angeles regional office, 117 
East Colorado Street, Pasadena 1, Calif. 


APPOINTED BY THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


DeForest Anthony, Office of the Quartermaster General, room 2047, Tempo A 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Arthur V. Farr and Alfred Neuman, New York Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency, nai East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

Frank M. Gall, Chicago Quartermaster Dey 0t, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. 

Philip Benedict, Columbus General Depot, Columbus 18, Ohio 

Charles B. Messingale, Atlanta Quartermaster Procurement District, 50 7th Street 
NE., Atlanta, Ga. 

Shelton R. Beachman, Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va. 

John M. O’Neil and C. R. Conner, Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, 10th 
and Morningside Streets, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Joseph 8. Sims and Robert W. Winsor, Oakland Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency, 124 Grand Avenue, Oakland 12, Calif. 

John F. O’Connell and Leon Gross, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 2800 
South 20th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maj. William Irons, Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Richmond 12, Va. 

Harold F. West. Atlanta General Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 

Capt. Edmond L. Woodbury, Auburn General Depot, Auburn, Wash. 

Morris Cohen, Belle Meade General Depot, Somerville, N. J. 

Lt. Gordon A. Price, Memphis General Depot, Memphis, Tenn. 

Robert M. Sheaffer, New Cumberland General Depot, New Cumberland, Pa. 

John W. Parker, San Antonio General Depot, San Antonio, Tex. 

Frederick Mazzanoble, Schenectady General Depot, Schenectady, aah 

Farle E. Rose, Sharpe General Depot, Lathrop, Calif. 

Don G. Moore, Utah General Depot, Ogden, Utah. 

S. J. Trefil and John F. Martin, Heatubaxten, Market Center, 226 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Charles Lurie, Quartermaster Market Center Purchasing Agency, 111 East 16th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

Berl Nelson, Quartermaster Market Center, North Boulevard and Kelly Road, 
Richmond, Va. 

ame R. Aycock, Quartermaster Market Center, Felix at Hemphill, Fort Worth, 

ex. 

Paul C. Rutledge, Quartermaster Market Center, Unit 2, first floor, New Orleans 
Port of Embarkation, New Orleans, La. 

Louis Bloom and Ist Lt. Thomas A. Sims, San Francisco Market Center, 124 
Grand Street, Oakland 12, Calif. 
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Rk. T. Scott, Quartermaster Market Center, Post Office Box 3225, pier 91, Seattle, 
Wash. 
T. Crowell, Quartermaster Market Center, 187 Denango Market, Denver 5, 
Colo. 
William C. Hayes, Quartermaster Market Center, 1321 Lady Street, Columbia 1, 
8. C. 


APPOINTED BY CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 


R. L. Pilcher (acting), Office, Chief of Transportation, Procurement Branch, 
Supply Division, Building T—-7, Room 2090A, Washington 25, D. C. 

Douglas M. Reinhart, TC Supply Field Service Agence cy, Marietta, Pa. 

C — Seneca B. Buchard, Port Procurement and TC Supply Division, NYPE, 
ist Avenue and 58th Street, Brooklyn, N 

Thomas E. Magner, Headquarters, San Francisco Port of Embarkation, Fort 
Mason, Calif. 

Gaines A. Ranager, Office of Director of Supply, NOPE, New Orleans, La. 

Jonathan H. Whiteleather, Stock Control Branch, QM, Consolidate Supply 
Division, Seattle Port of Embarkation, Seattle 4, Wash. 

2d Lt. a ards Arons, TC Research and Developing Contracting Office, Fort 
Eustis, Va. 

Capt. Lyle G. Youtz, Administrative Section, Holabird TC Railroad Repair 
Shop, Baltimore, Md. 

Louis Katz, Supply and Facilities Division, Hampton Roads Port of Embarka- 
tion, Norfolk, Va. 

William J. Kanapaux, Charleston Transportation Corps Depot, Charleston, 8. C. 

Lt. James E. Trimby, Headquarters Ogden TC Railroad Repair Shop, Ogden 
Arsenal, Ogden, Utah. 


APPOINTED BY THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Capt. Robert O. Whitmore, Office of the Surgeon General, room 1709, Main 
Navy Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

a. arcu k, Kump, St. Louis Medical Depot, 12th and Spruce Streets, St. 
4ouis ° 

Edward J. Kenny, Alameda Medical Depot, 2155 Webster Street, Alameda, Calif. 

Maj. Jack W. Downing, Louisville Medical Depot, Louisville 1, Ky. 

Lt. Col. Arthur F. Maeser, Valley Forge Army Hospital, Phoenixville, Pa. 

Capt. Raymond H. White, Murphy Army Hospital, Waltham 54, Mass. 

Lt. Col. Marcus M. Frye, Madigan Army Hospital, Tacoma, Wash. 

Maj. Pierre M. Dossman, Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark. 

Col. C. C. Barrick, Letterman Army Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

Lt. Col. Martin H. Lerner, Perey Jones Army Hospital, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Capt. Jean W. Crawford, Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Denver 8, Colo. 

Capt. Gustave J. Witt, William Beaumont Army Hospital, Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Col. Charles C. Gruber, Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington 12, D. C. 

Mrs. Virginia Lowes, Atlanta General Depot, Medical Section, Atlanta, Ga. 

Walter V. Stueber, Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, 84 Sands 
Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Mrs. Lillian E. Rice, Medical Nutrition Laboratory, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


APPOINTED BY COMMANDING GENERAL, MILITARY DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 


Henry S. Throne, Headquarters, Military District of Washington, room 1511, 
Building T-7, Gravelly Point, Washington 25, D. C 


Shelton B. Beachman, Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va. 

Maj. Marvin A. Ross, Vint Hill Farms Station, Warrenton, Va. 
re Philip C. Geraci, Fort Myer, Va. 

Lt. Col. Frank E. Ball, Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington 25, D. C. 


APPOINTED BY CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Coss. sora A. ” eaten National Guard Bureau, 3D~-161, the Pentagon, Wash- 
ion 25, 

Lt. | Jol. jas £ ‘Crane, Post Office Box 1311, Montgomery, Ala. 

Lt. Col. Franklin I. Pomeroy, 747 West Van Buren St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Capt. Frank C. Douglas, Jr., Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Little’ Rock, Ark. 
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Maj. Frederick Popham, Camp San Luis Obispo, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Warren W. Townsend, Camp George West, Colo. 

Courtice H, Berry, State Armory, 360 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Capt. Carl L. Dawson, Box 607, Post Office Building, Wilmington, Del. 

Lt. Col. meses Funk, National Guard Armory, 2001 East Capitol Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lt. Vincent J. Spengler, State Arsenal, St. Augustine, Fla. 

toss L. Jerguson, Dobbins Air Foree Base, Marietta, Ga. 

Maj. Norvil Tant Hinds, Box 1098, Boise, Idaho. 

Lt. Martin T. Larson, Illinois National Guard General Depot, Box 549, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Lt. Col. Norwood R. Hoghes, USP and DO, Stout Field, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Maj. Nile L. Canon, Camp Dodge, Iowa. 

Lt. Lawrence L. Miller, State Arsenal, Topeka, Kans. 

Col. Calvert F. Small, Box AA, Cherokee Station, Louisville, Ky. 

hopin V. Provensal, Jr., Headquarters Building, Jackson Barracks, New Orleans, 
sa. 

Calvin E. Nichols, Camp Keyes, Augusta, Maine. 

Charles 8. Phipps, Post Office Box 206, Havre de Grace, Md. 

Lt. Andrew J. Moyniham, 805 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Lt. Joemax Smith, Post Office Box 210, Lansing, Mich. 

John McRae, Box 270, Little Falls, Minn. 

Lt. Hiram J. Powell, Room 1005, Woolfolk State Office Building, Jackson, Miss. 

J. Emerson Finney, 1701 Industrial Avenue, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Charles W. Casper, Post Office Box 1157, Helena, Mont. 

Maj. Lloyd E. Solt, Building 1154, Huskerville, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

Oliver F. Prott, 406 East Second Street, Carson City, Nev. 

Lt. Col. Herbert J. Geary, State Military Reservation, Concord, N. H. 

Richard F. Sullivan, the Armory, Armory Drive, Trenton, N. J. 

Lt. Lawrence Fogg, Box 495, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Lt. Col. O. E. Miller, 201 64th Street, Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 

John A. Jones, Post Office Box 791, Raleigh, N. C. 

Mrs. Helene Lageson, Fraine Barracks, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

William J. Krigbaum, Post Office Box 1169 , F. C. Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lt. Fred A. Buckner, Jr., 2205 North Central, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Capt. Vernin D. Creig, Room 504, State Office Building, Salem, Oreg. 

George Spare, Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, Rural Free Delivery No. 2, 
Annville, Pa. 

Victor J. Mullen, 51 Stenton Avenue, Providence, R. I. 

Maj. James C. Dozier, Wade Hampton State Office Building, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Lt. Bruce E. Welton, Camp Rapid, Rapid City, 8. Dak. 

Maj. James E. Pellettieri, Vultee Boulevard, Nashville, Tenn. 

Lt. Col. E. M. Rice, Camp Mabry, Austin, Tex. 

Col. Lowry R. Harris, Building 97-B, Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Lt. Col. Fred L. Smith, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 

William C. Fielding, Room 107, State Office Building, Richmond, Va. 

Maj. Charles K. Denton, Camp Murray, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

Charles W. Hogsett, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

Capt. Edwin N. Fenske, Camp Douglas, Wis. 

Maj. Oliver W. Bassford, 604 East 25th Street, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


APPOINTED BY COMMANDING GENERAL, FIRST ARMY 


David aerate. Headquarters, First Army G—4 Section, Governors Island, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Paul J. Kenney, Boston Army Base, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur T. Martorana, Fort Devens, Ayer, Mass. 

Capt. Maxie M. Autry, Camp Kilmer, N. J. 

A. L. Ramsey, Fort Dix, N. p 

David Holtzman, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Robert A. Palermo, Fort Jay, N. Y. 

2d Lt. Jack Wallach, Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robert R. Chiusano, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

Eugene A. Farley, Fort Totten, N. Y. 

Fred Mishket, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, N. Y. 

John W. Sullivan, Camp Drum, N. Y. ’ 

Miss Dorothy I. Speckelsen, Military Personnel Procurement Service, 39 White- 
hall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Bertram Harley, Seneca Ordnance Depot, Romulus, N. Y. 

Maj. Orson L. Reeve, Fort Adams, R. I. 
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APPOINTED BY COMMANDING GENERAL, SECOND ARMY 


Lt. Col. Jesse T. Nicholas, Headquarters, Second Army, Fort George G. Meade, 
Md. 


Frederick L. Heron, Purchasing and Contracting Branch, 84 Section, 37 Com- 

— Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
. Raymond GC McCron, Fort Miles, Lewes, Del. 

Ps { Lt. Robert J. McMahon, Camp Breckinridge, Ky. 

Cope. Charles N. Cleveland, Kentucky Military District, 425-429 S. Fifth Street, 
ouisville, Ky. 

ist Lt. Lawrence R. Finch, Fort Knox, Ky. 

Frank 8S. Lebkuecher, Blue Grass Ordnance Depot, Richmond, Ky. 

Noble G. Coy, Blue Grass Ordnance De ot, Richmond, Ky. 

Harvey Guthrie, Erie Ordnance Depot, vaCarne, Ohio. 

CWO Vincent A. Del Campo, Fort layes, Columbus 18, Ohio. 

Thee J. Madigan, Lima Ordnance Depot, Buckeye Road, Lima, Ohio. 

Roy K. Newell, Marion Engineer Depot, Marion, Ohio. 

Robert C. Stine, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

Is a 1A. he alter C. E rikson, Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, Indiantown 
1ap, 

Lt. Richard P. Sheridan, Fort Ritchie, Cascade, Md. 

Mrs. Katherine B. Ackerman, Camp A. P. Hill, Bowling Green, Va. 

Maj. Levi L. Bitler, Cam Pickett, Va. 

William G. Gilbert, Fort Lee, Va. 

Amidee L. Angle, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Sgt. Charles M. Cruikshanks, West Virginia Military District, Rhodes and 
MacCorkle Avenue, South Charleston, W. Va. 

Col. Marvin W. Marsh, District of Columbia Military District, Louisiana Hall, 
Fort Myer (South) 8, Va. 


APPOINTED BY COMMANDING GENERAL, THIRD ARMY 


Maj. Walter D. Sowa, Headquarters, Third Army, Fort McPherson, Ga. 

2d Lt. R. J. Vaughn, Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Lt. Col. Russell J. Yetter, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Ellis G. Cooper, Fort Bragg, N. C. 

CWO Nick G. Pless, Fort Jackson, 8. C. 

Maj. Ben H. Whitten, Fort McClellan, Ala. 

James B. Gregorie, Camp Gordon, Ga. 

tobert A. Noell, Camp Stewart, Ga. 

Oscar D. Smith, Camp Rucker, Ala. 

Allen W. Strickland, Alabama Military District, Calder Building, Birmingham, 


Ala. 

Capt. Oscar R. Foster, Florida Military District, 2137 Liberty Street, P. O. Box 
1170, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Col. Ralph L. Webb, Georgia Military District, P. O. Box 1736, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Capt. Larry D. Wall, Mississippi Military District, P. O. Box 6238, Parkway 
Station, Jackson, Miss. 

Lt. Col. Andrew A. Hail, North Carolina Military District, Fifth Floor, Raleigh 
Building, Raleigh, N. fon 
Maj. Everett J. Sseckel, South Carolina Military District, 1401 Hampton Street, 
Columbus 26, 8. C. 

George Stevens, Tennessee Military District, Franklin Road at Berry Road, 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 


APPOINTED BY COMMANDING GENERAL, FOURTH ARMY 


Lt. Col. Joseph J. Imhoff, Headquarters, Fourth Army, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
CWO Joseph T. Ransome, Fort Bliss, Tex 
Ben C. Smith, Fort Hood, Tex 
Capt. Joseph F. Mounsey, Camp Polk, La. 
po Alfred J. Roth, Fort Sill, Okla. 
t. James N. Stewart, Camp Chaffee, Ark. 
Foy E. Ball, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Lt. Col. Emmitt D. Smith, Arkansas Military District, Porbeck Building, 515 East 
ons oe Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
= Grayson E. MaBivesy, Louisiana Military District, Poland and Dauphine 
Streets, New Orleans 12, La. 
Lt. George E. Brown, Jr., New Mexico Military District, 3411 East Central, 
Post Office Box 1689, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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Capt. Floyd K. Schwartz, Oklahoma Military District, 1010 North Broadway 

Oklahoma City, Okla. ihe 

Lt. Col. Walter T. Millis, Texas Military District, American Statesman Building, 
Seventh and Colorado Streets, Austin, Tex. 


APPOINTED BY COMMANDING GENERAL FIFTH ARMY 


Silas G. Mallory, Headquarters, Fifth Army, 1660 East Hyde Park Boulevard, 
Chicago 15, Ill. 

Emmons A. Martin, Fort Custer, Mich. 

Capt. Herbert F. Sammis, Fort Sheridan, Ill. 

James G. Apple, Indiana Military District, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

WOJG Howard R. Busnell, Fort Riley, Kans. 

Joseph M. Gnip, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Capt. John F. McGowan, Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 

Dempsey Keller, Camp Atterbury, Ind. 

Miss Helen Gamber, Camp Carson, Colo. 

John M. Will, Camp McCoy, Wis. 

Capt. Robert E, Schmal, Camp Lucas, Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 

Vinson W. Cyrus, Camp Crowder, Mo. 

nes R. — St. Louis Admin. Center, 4300 Goodfellow Boulevard, St. 
suis 20, Mo. 


Maj. Claude V. Lyle, Colorado Military District, 1417 California Street, Denver, 
Colo. 

Irene H. Crammer, Illinois Military District, Navy Pier, Chicago 11, Il. 

Capt. Charles Jaques, lowa Military District, Building 62, Gruber Street, Des 
Moines 15, Iowa. 

Mrs. Hope H. Zink, Kansas Military District, 723 Quincy Street, Topeka, Kans. 

Maj. Joseph W. Powell, Michigan Military District, 473 Federal Building, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 

Capt. Harold H. Goodman, Minnesota Military District, 1006 West Lake Street, 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Miss Erna K. Nottmeier, Missouri Military District, 12th and Spruce Streets, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Capt. Alec N. Craig, Nebraska Military District, 907 Federal Building, Omaha 2, 
Nebr. 


aioe’ B. Albrecht, North Dakota Military District, Fort Lincoln, Bismarck, 

N. Dak. 

Capt. Matthew J. Barnes, South Dakota Military District, Wilson Terminal 
Building, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

ist Lt. Russell C. Fonder, Wisconsin Military Distriet, 706 Federal Building, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Lt. Duggins M. Wroe, Wyoming Military District, 2002 Capital Avenue, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


APPOINTED BY COMMANDING GENERAL, SIXTH ARMY 


Donald Maloney, Headquarters, Sixth Army, G—4, Procurement Division, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

August F. Rediske, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

Stephen C. Kucharik, Fort MacArthur, San Pedro, Calif. 

William M. Bennett, Fort Worden, Wash. 

Beverly 8. Paquin, Camp Stoneman, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Maj. Martin Rosoff, Yuma Test Station, Yuma, Ariz. 

Grover E. Corbin, Fort Lawton, Wash. 

Miss Pauline E. Sousa, Camp Cooke, Calif. 

Mrs. Lolita M. Bartos, Camp Roberts, Calif. 

Robert A. Allstead, Fort Ord, Calif. 

Edward Schmidt, Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

Basil A. Beveridge, Utah Military District, Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Mrs. Hermine §. Morris, Washington Military District Headquarters, 2400 
Fourth Avenue South, Seattle 4, Wash. 

William T. Brown, Los Angeles Branch Office, Armed Forces I&E Division, 
1018 North McCadden Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bernard Moed, Arizona Military District, 10 South 7th Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Jack L. Thorne, Idaho Military District, Building 33, VA Hospital Grounds, 
5th and Fort Streets, Boise, Idaho. 

Capt. Robert L. Burns, Montana Military District, Fort Missoula, Mont. 

Lt. Louis J. Favati, Nevada Military District, 25 East Taylor Street, Reno, Nev. 

Capt. James R. Maxedon, Oregon Military District, Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

George J. Caselli, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1953 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minitary PROCUREMENT OF THE 
SeLect CoMMITTEE ON SMALL BusINEss, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:35 a. m., in room 
457, Senate Office Building, Senator Homer Ferguson (Chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson (presiding) and Gillette. 

Also present: Charles M. Noone, counsel to the committee. 

Senator Ferauson. The committee will come to order. 

In the other hearings all the witnesses have been sworn, so if you 
will raise your right hands, we will administer the oath. 

Do you solemnly swear in the matter now pending before the com- 
mittee that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Tuomas. I do. 

Admiral Epson. I do. 

Captain Kinnzar., I do. 

Commander Fuuuer. I do. 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. CHAS. S. THOMAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY; REAR ADM. S. R. EDSON, DIRECTOR, AND CAPT. G. R. 
KINNEAR, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF NAVAL MATERIAL; COMMANDER FRANK FULLER, 
CHIEF OF THE SMALL BUSINESS-INDUSTRY COOPERATION 
BRANCH, OFFICE OF NAVAL MATERIAL; AND LT. COMDR. 
A. F. EMBRY, JR., SMALL-BUSINESS SPECIALIST, BUREAU OF 
AERONAUTICS 


Mr. TxHomas. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee: 
My name is Charles S. Thomas. I am the Under Secretary of the 
Navy. If I may, I would like to make a very short statement which 
will simply reaffirm both the Navy’s and my own personal belief in 
the broad utilization of small business firms as Navy suppliers. 

The Navy has always pursued this policy. In the last war I had 
first-hand knowledge of this. I set up the first contract negotiation 
section for Mr. Forrestal, then the Under Secretary of the Navy. 
From that time we have tried to distribute as much of our Navy 
business to small firms as possible. 
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We believe in so doing. We are spreading and making for a 
larger defense mobilization base. 

As a matter of fact, we have now spread throughout the country 
in our various Naval purchasing offices some 211 people. Their 
entire purpose and responsibility is to see that small business has 
every opportunity to bid on contracts and to assist them in securing 
as many contracts as is practicable and possible. We think that 
this is a very fine policy for two basic reasons. 

In the last war we saw small business do a great job and carry a 
great workload. We saw many of them expand their facilities many 
times over, and do an outstanding job productionwise. 

We also believe that it is to the best interests of our economy be- 

cause, in spreading the base and in spreading our procurement as 
much as we can, particularly to small- business. concerns, it creates a 
much broader base and builds for a much sounder economy in our 
country. 

Senator Fereuson. Is there any way that you have been able to 
eliminate the long delays in so-called lead time in the letting of con- 
tracts to these small-business men, to eliminate, if possible, this making 
of pilot models, which is very expensive to them? 

Mr. Tuomas. It is very expensive and it is very difficult, too. Lead 
time is one of the things we are working on. Our difficulty in procure- 
ment is that so many of our articles are technical items. They are 
difficult in many cases for a small manufacturer to make if he has 
never made them before. Occasionally it does take a preproduction 
model. and then it does take a good deal more lead time than for 
common-use items. 

Senator Frereuson. Is there any way to cut that down, that lead 
time? I am talking about the time from the time you talk to them 
about getting the contract until they get the contract—that lead time. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are talking about getting the contract? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. He is usually responsible for the other 
lead time on the manufacturing end. You can control that by the 
contract. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have been here only a short time as Under Secretary 
of the Navy. About a year or a year and a half ago, as a consultant 
I was employ ed to make a study on the time it takes to award a con- 
tract, from its inception until it is a definitive contract. In one 
bureau it went up to 119 days. In one case it took 57 initials to get 
it through. That meant it went through a lot of desks. 

Now it takes approximately 13 initials. It has been cut down very 
materially. 

We are going to continue to work on that because it isn’t practical 
to have a contract outstanding for that long a time. 

Senator Fereuson. You can see that, if a small-business concern 
is working to get a contract and it takes him 119 days after he is 
really in line to get it 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no question about that. To do that, and 
cut that contracting time down is going to involve some risk. I am 
perfectly willing to take that risk. 

Senator FerGuson. Some responsibility, too. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. It is a risk because you will have 
some mistakes made. I am perfectly willing to take the risk and 
take the responsibility that goes with it. 
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The only other thing that I would like to say is that, as the Under 
Secretary of the Navy, my responsibility is to coordinate the Assis- 
tant Secretary’s office and the Assistant Secretary for Air. All pro- 
curement is under the Assistant Secretary of the Navy’s office, and 
working directly under him is the Chief of Naval Material. He 
establishes all the procurement policies in the Navy. 

In the Office of Naval Material the Assistant Chief is Admiral 
Edson, who is here. He is head of the Procurement Division in the 
Office of Naval Material. 

Commander Fuller is head of the Small Business Branch of the 
Office of Naval Material. 

In closing, I would like to say to you that I believe that this is a very 
vital and important role in both the defense and economy of our 
country, and I pledge you will have the full support of the Navy 
in this program. 

Senator Frerevson. Will you keep this committee advised on 
things that are being done and how we might help in this program 
with small business, because, after all, we get many inquiries and we 
get many complaints. If we can keep in touch with what is going 
on and advise these small-business people of what can be done, 
whom they are to contact, how they can help to eliminate the so-called 
lead time—after all, they have a responsibility as well as your depart- 
ment to get their bids in-and to get their facilities lined up so that they 
can tell you what they have and what they can make—the more it 
will be helpful for all of us. 

I think you find that it is quite a job to have a man determine 
what he can make for you, don’t you? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think that is right. I will tell you what we will do. 
I would like to turn the rest of this testimony over to Admiral Edson 
here, who will give you all the details of our organization and how we 
operate, and I will assign him the responsibility of seeing that you are 
kept fully informed of our procedures and our problems. We have 
some problems, I do not think there is any question about that. 

Senator Frreuson. If we can do that, I think we can help not only 
the Navy but the small-business people in getting them to understand 
the problems of each other. That is our job. 

Mr. Tomas. I am sure that is right. We are very conscious of 
that and also the fact that the average small-business man coming 
into Government and the services in many cases is lost. He doesn’t 
know where to go, and in the old days he used to be pushed away 
many times. We are trying very hard to overcome that. I think 
we are more alert to a small-business contractor coming in than we 
are to others because we feel he may not know where to go and how to 
handled, and we are very anxious to see that he is directed to the right 
place so that he gets consideration, and that his product and his pro- 
duction capability are fully considered. I am assuring you that we 
will go to every extent that we can to do that. 

Senator Ferauson. We appreciate your coming up and telling us 
this. We know that you are working on this very difficult problem 
and are making headway, but I think there is quite a way to go. 

As you say, 119 days and 57 initials—and in other departments it 
ran up to 250 initials and 258 days, and traveled 10,000 miles in order 
to make a contract—while that procedure is going on, a firm can be 
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neglecting other business waiting and thinking that it is going to get 
Government business any day. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is very difficult to do. 

Senator Fercuson. That is true with big business, too. They have 
the same problem. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Noonsw. Mr. Thomas, do you feel that Commander Fuller is 
in the proper position to meet these small-business problems and to 
answer them as they arise? 

Mr. Tomas. Yes;I do, because that is his responsibility. Heis the 
head of that branch, and I feel that he can give you all the detailed 
information you want. 

Mr. Noong. Does he have ready access to the bureaus of the Navy 
and to higher echelons on these small-business problems? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; he does. 

Senator Fercuson. You may proceed, Admiral Edson. 

Did you want to leave, Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I have a desk that is loaded pretty 
high. If I might, I would appreciate it. 

Senator Fereuson. I will certainly excuse you because I think 
mine is almost as high. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you. 

Admiral Epson. The remainder of the Navy’s presentation will 
take about an hour and a half and will cover the history of our small- 
business operations for the past year, to be given by Commander 
Fuller, head of the Small Business-Industry Cooperation Branch, 
the Office of Naval Materiel. 

He will be followed by Lieutenant Commander Embry, the small- 
business specialist in the Bureau of Aeronautics, who will outline our 
procedures at the working or the operating level. 

Captain Kinnear will then report on the results of the program, 
the statistics and accomplishments. 

I suggest that Commander Fuller now be allowed to proceed. 

Senator Fercuson. You may proceed in the order you think it 
ought to be presented so that when the testimony is read, it will 
appear intelligible. That is the way I would like to have it put in. 

Our next witness is Commander Fuller. Commander Fuller will 
you proceed in your own way. 


TESTIMONY OF COMDR. FRANK FULLER, CHIEF OF THE SMALL 
BUSINESS-INDUSTRY COOPERATION BRANCH, OFFICE OF 
NAVAL MATERIAL, MAY 13, 1953 


Commander Futter. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is a privilege to present to you a progress report of the 
Navy’s small business-industry cooperation program. Since our 
ne last year many interesting developments have taken 

ace. 

I will endeavor to set forth these developments since they reflect 
the various ways and means the Department has devised for carrying 
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out the desires of the Congress that ‘‘a fair proportion of the total 
purchases of contracts for supplies and services for the Government 
shall be placed with small-business concerns.”’ 

I should like also to set forth the principles and policies from which 
these ways and means emanate since these principles are fundamental 
and well established within the Navy and have been the foundation 
ipon which the current program has developed since the events in 
Korea. 

The Navy has always studied, trained, and planned to meet its 
obligations in national emergencies. The maintenance of a fleet in 
being which can quickly be used and augmented requires carefully 
calculated reserves of men and materials. Accordingly, we husband 
our reserve ships, we inspire and train reserve personnel and we plan 
for the full utilization of industry from which we derive our material 
support. This latter aspect regarding material support is what we 
are considering today. 

All of our previous experience confirms the fundamental that the 
Navy must have innumerable sources for supplying the various 
highly complex military tools with which we fly, sail, shoot, and live 
during these emergencies. We have always called this multiple source 
requirement the “‘broad industrial base.” 

World War II fully demonstrated the necessity for a broad industrial 
base. We saw fine dressmakers producing handerchiefs, alley garages 
producing close-tolerance parts of aircraft engines, auto dealers’ 
machine shops producing tiny pieces of bombsights, or a milling com- 
pany making oil tankers, a farm-implement ‘producer turning out 
gun mounts and shells, and so on, ad infinitum. Those new miracles 

are still remembered in our experiences and the techniques that 
fostered them are to some extent applicable to the problem today. 

The point I’m leading to is this—the Navy is utilizing that expe- 
rience and knowledge in carrying out its procurement functions 
today. Our fundamental peacetime concept of maintaining a reason- 

ably broad industrial base is almost identical with the present objec- 
tives of the small-business program. The breadth of the base that 
can be maintained obviously is dependent upon the extent of moneys 
available for defense procurement. The breadth or extent of com- 
petition that can be obtained is dependent on the type of material 
being procured, the extent that it is known that the Navy intends to 
procure these materials, and the economic climate or the interest of 
possible sources for them. 

I should like to explain the efforts of the Navy to accommodate its 
procedures to two of the major factors over which it can exercise close 
control, namely (1) the dissemination of information regarding its 
intention to purchase and (2) the efforts made to stimulate appropriate 
interest in these procurements. 

In the first place all procurements are carefully studied or screened 
by Navy small-business specialists that are assigned to each major 
procurement office. These small-business specialists are beholden to 
no one other than the head of the purchasing activities. They have 
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been placed in this administrative position so that they can be as 
objective as they are personally able to be. The establishment and 
assignment of these specialists occurred during 1951, just as soon as 
procurement began to increase appreciably. The small-business 
specialists have the following factors, among other things, to consider 
during the study or screening of each procurement: 

1. ls the procurement one that can be produced by small firms? 

2. Is the procurement dividable into reasonable sized lots so that 
numerous small firms can quote on various or individual lots? 

3. Are there any unnecessary or unjustifiable requirements or 
specifications that would restrict competition? 

4. Are there any small-business firms on the established bidders list 
for the item, and if not, why not? 

When the above and any other pertinent factors have been taken 
into consideration, the specialist decides that all or part of the pro- 
curement is or is not suitable for small-business participation. In 
many of the offices this decision is also made by a representative of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration. 

If it is not suitable at all, the procurement goes on its way. Many 
are inherently not suitable. A statement by Comdr. A. F. Embry later 
in our presentation will give some examples of these types of procure- 
me 6 which are manifestly controlled by the technology of warfare. 

however, a procurement is deemed to be suitable for small- 
ae sources, various treatments are applied to the end that small 
business gets a chance to bid for it. In the light of the procurement 
requirements and the condition of the market the contracting officer 
and the small-business specialist decide the method of procurement. 
That is, shall it be “advertised’’ or ‘‘negotiated’’ or partly advertised 
and the balance negotiated. 

If considerations are such that the procurement can be adver- 
tised the procurement is then listed in the United States Department 
of Commerce Synopsis of Procurements which is distributed through- 
out the United States. Then the bidders list is studied. If there is 
not good distribution, that is geographically, taking delivery points 
into consideration, or if there is no representation from any particular 
area of the country, or if there are just a few small firms on the list 
and the procurement is for an item that would be of interest to num- 
merous small firms, the small-business specialist has the bid set, in- 
cluding, where possible, prints and specifications, sent out to the 
industry cooperation officers for dissemination in the field. 

The first part of this procedure takes place in the purchasing office 
where the procurements emanate, and is carried out by the “small- 
business specialists. In other words, he screens out the suitable pro- 
curements. Now, the other half of the team, the industry cooperation 
oflicer, goes into operation. 

The industry cooperation officer’s duty is to live with industry and 
to become familiar with the small firms in his assigned geographic 
region. With his familiarity with the industrial capacity of his region, 
he is able to locate firms who have open capacity and interest in bidding 
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on any specific procurement that has been provided the industry see 
eration officer by the small-business specialist. The field officer is 
able, therefore, to alert small business firms to the current procure- 
ments and is then able to discuss with them many of the technical 
details of the procurement. 

Thus a small firm can make a considered judgment as to whether 
or not his facilities can produce the items required in the quantities 
and time specified. This field method of matching current procure- 
ments with available facilities bridges the enormous gap of how to 
ell a specific contractor of specific requirements that his machines 
ind know-how are capable of producing. 

That is the key problem in integrating new sources of supply into 
the defense requirements picture. This essential grassroots fieldwork 
s being provided by the assignment of Navy industry cooperation 
officers as naval advisers to each of the 13 regional Small Defense 
Plants Administration offices. 

The industry cooperation officers headquarter there and utilize all 
he assistance those offices can provide to locate small firms who are 
nterested in doing business with the Navy. 

The industry cooperation officers were being selected and assigned 
to the Inspector of Naval Material Offices at the time of the hearings 
last year. They are a part of those inspection offices. They operated 
from those offices until such time as the Small Defense Plants Admin- 
stration had built up a field organization that was able to provide 
this assistance. 

Beginning January 1, 1953, the industry cooperation officers were 
moved to the Small Defense Plants Administration regional offices 
and at the same time all major purchasing activities were directed 
to provide those officers with all unclassified procurements over 
$25,000 for which the purchasing activity’s small business specialist 
deemed additional small business participation was desirable. 

Senator Ferauson. Would you name where those offices are 
located? 

Commander Futiter. There are 13. They are located in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas City, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle, San Francisco, Denver, and Cleveland. 

believe that covers them, sir. Those are the 13 SDPA regional 
offices. 

Senator Frerauson. I have often wondered why you always bypass 
Detroit, which is one of the great industrial centers of the world. 
When it comes to regional offices they are treated as a step-child. 

Commander Futter. I would have no comment to make about 
that, sir. We merely follow the SDPA regional offices. 

Senator Fereuson. I would like to get a comment on that. 
would like to get a reason on that. 

Admiral Epson. What is the regional office that handles Detroit? 

Commander Fuutuer. Cleveland. 

Senator Fereuson. Why the industrial firms with their production 
in the Detroit area or the Michigan area must go to Cleveland for a 
regional office, I am always curious to know. I never get any reasons. 
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Commander Futter. We are somewhat curious about that, too, sir, 
We do hav e an industry cooperation officer operating out of our naval 
inspector’s office in Detroit. 

Senator Fercuson. I notice here that we have a list of regional offices 
of SDPA, to which industrial cooperation officers will be assigned, and 
you do have a Small Defense Plants Administration office at 921 
Francis Palms Building, Detroit. What is the difference between 
that and what you were talking about? 

Commander Futter. We have assigned 13 officers to the 13 regional 
offices and in addition in two major cities—Detroit and Los Angeles— 
we have also an industry cooperation officer in the Inspector of Navy 
Material’s Office. He carries on the same function in those two cities. 

Senator Fercuson. Does he have to go to Cleveland to get consent, 
or does he have any power? 

Santen Funuer. He has as much power as the rest of the 
office 

Se athe Frrcuson. Does he have as much as the regional office? 

Commander Fuutuer. The regional office has no power, as such, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What does he do? 

Commander Futter. We provide him with procurement informa- 
tion which he turns over to the SDPA office. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you furnish that information to these other 
officers, a list of which you have given us? 

Commander Futuer. No, sir. That information is going to the 
Cleveland office and it is relayed to Detroit from there. 

Senator Fereuson. Well, what would be the delay in relaying? 

Commander Futter. There should be very little delay. It should 
go out the same day. 

Senator Fereuson. All right, you may proceed. 

Commander Futter. Yes, sir. 

Exhibit (1)! is the directive that provides this flow of procurement 
information. Thus, an integrated network for disseminating Navy 
procurement information was established. 

Every industrial community in the United States now has a regional 
city to which it can look for the Navy procurement information 
described above. Thus, all major purchasing activities of the Navy 
are represented in each region. 

Now, the firm from Michigan or Colorado does not have to come to 
WwW ashington to find out what is currently being bought that he might 
make. He can make his facilities known to the Small Defense Plants 
Administration regional office and the industry cooperation officer and 
can see the gamut of current suitable procurements, at his convenience 
in his part of the country. 

He can now obtain “one-stop” counseling about all Navy purchasing 
activities, what they buy and how he can get on the proper bidders 
lists. In effect, he now has relatively equal opportunity with all others 
in every part of the country to obtain procurement information in 
order to compete for Navy procurements. ‘True, he may have to 
travel to the nearest major city, but that is not an unreasonable or 


1 See p. 335 for exhibit 1, 
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unusual necessity of doing business. The Navy has now met him 
part way between his town and any major Navy procuring activity. 

In addition to disseminating procurement information on Navy 
prime contracts and serving as a focal point for related matters, 
industry cooperation officers are responsible for advising small busi- 
ness concerns of subcontracting opportunities in their local areas. 
This will be discussed in more detail later in this report. 

The revised Navy industry cooperation program in its compara- 
tively brief period of operation has produced significant results in 
terms of stimulating an increasing number of geographic ally dispersed 
small-business concerns to become interested in competing for Navy 
procurements. For the 4-month period ending April 30, 1953, Navy 
industry cooperation officers resident at Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration regional offices have received 4,438 Navy procurements, 
interviewed 2,120 representatives of small-business concerns, recom- 
mended 3,678 listings of small-business concerns on bidders’ lists, 
inspected 182 plants, and compiled a listing of various subcontract 
opportunities. A summary of these field activities for the months of 
January, February, March, and April is submitted as exhibit 1A,? to 
give you some idea of the impact and workload that they are carrying 
out in the field. 

Senator Ferauson. Who is your director in Cleveland? 

Commander Futur. I believe his name is Hag. 

Senator Fercuson. Is he a civilian? 

Commander Fuutuer. Yes, sir. We have a naval officer attached 
there. The regional director of SDPA, I think, is named Mr. Hag. 
I am not certain. 

Senator Fereuson. Is he a naval officer? 

Commander Futter. We have a naval officer there who is the 
industry cooperation officer, yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. But the director of the office is a civilian, or is 
he a military man? 

Commander Futter. The military man is resident in the civilian 
agency there. 

Senator Frerauson. He is in charge, you say? 

Commander Futter. Not our officer, no. He is in charge of the 
Navy procurement information that is sent there. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Commander Futuer. But he is resident in the large civilian agency 
there. 

Senator Ferauson. But your procurement is through the military 
channel? 

Commander Futter. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Commander Futuer. To judge the effectiveness of this jointly 
sponsored Navy-SDPA industry cooperation program as a vehicle 
for the widespread and equitable dissemination of Navy procurement 
information, representatives of this office have visited several regional 
offices to observe and assist the activities of the industry cooperation 


4 See p. 338 for exhibit 1A. 
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officers stationed at SDPA regional offices at Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and Chicago. The results of these surveys indicate that, 
generally speaking, implementation of the jointly sponsored program 
has proceeded at a satisfactory rate, is rapidly gaining momentum and 
has become quite effective and well regarded. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you had any criticism? 

Commander Futter. Yes; we have some criticism. 

Senator Frreuson. What is the criticism? 

Commander FuLLer. Mainly our difficulty in supplying complete 
sets of specifications with every procurement we send out. 

Senator Fercuson. Where you don’t give complete sets of specifi- 
cations, how can you get a bid? What is the use of sending it out if 
you don’t send complete specifications? 

Commander FuLLER. Not every procurement that goes to every 
region is suitable to each region. 

Senator Ferguson. Why send it to that region? If it is not 
suitable to that region, why clutter up the files and office with things 
that are not suitable? 

Commander Fuuuer. It is easier, sir, to add 13 names to these 
bidders’ lists than it is to have the small-business specialist in the 
mailing room each time, making individual decisions as to which 
procurements should go to which region. 

We actually do not know in Washington exactly what all the regions 
can produce. 

Senator Fercuson. All right; then you send them to all the regions. 
If you don’t send a complete set of specifications, how can a man bid 
on it? 

Commander Futter. If the procurement is particularly valuable to 
that region, the industry-cooperation officer is there to obtain those 
prints and specifications for whoever is interested in it. 

Senator Ferauson. How long a delay is there in his getting the 
specifications? 

Commander FunLer. Sometimes as much delay as 4 or 5 days; 
sometimes he can pick up this information directly from the Navy 
Inspection Office in the same city. 

Senator Fereuson. Is there a reason for not sending complete 
specifications? 

Commander FuLuer. Many of these procurements have a roll of 
prints that large [indicating] attached to them. That is a tremendous 
administrative task to provide all of those for all of these offices 
when some of them will be wasted. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, you wait until there is some- 
body interested in that regional office who wants to bid, and then that 
office sends to you here in Washington to get complete specifications 
for them to send out? 

Commander Futier. As a general rule, we send the prints and 
specifications. I merely reported that there are exceptions. For 
these exceptions the industry-cooperation officer contacts the pur- 
chasing activity that issued the procurement and arranges to 
receive, by airmail, prints and specifications if he is not able to obtain 
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them from the inspection office right in the city where his office is 
cated. 

Senator Fereuson. That is one of the complaints? 

Commander Futuer. Yes. 

Senator Fmreuson. What is another complaint? 

Commander Futter. I do not recall any other complaint, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean that there is only one criticism of the 
setup? 

Commander Futter. That has been the only general criticism we 
have had; ves, sir. 

Senator Furcuson. That is unusual. I would say it is very suc- 
essful if you do not get more than one criticism. 

Commander Futuer. I do not recall any other general criticisms. 

Senator Frerauson. I will ask counsel: Have we had criticism 
egarding this? 

Mr. Noone. We have had other criticisms on various aspects of 
Navy procurement. In addition to difficulty in obtaining complete 
drawings and specifications on procurement, there have been com- 
plaints about short times allowed for submitting bids on some compli- 
cated items. There have been complaints about inability to get 
answers from Navy personnel with respect to particular questions that 
a small-business man may have on a particular procurement. 

Senator Fereusen. On the specifications? 

Mr. Noone. All of these matters make it difficult in many instances 
for small-business men to submit an intelligent bid on a procurement. 

Commander Fututer. While in Chicago not long ago I checked 
through 4 pages of procurements that had been received. I thought 
| was taking a random sample. From the time the bid sets were 
received in that office until the time the bids were due was an average 
of 17 days. We would like to improve that, but that was better 
than the general impression has been. There will always be cases 
where lead time is short, but that is exactly why we have an officer 
out there. He can do those extra things that are necessary in order 
to assist the businessman in getting this information that would be 
very difficult for him to get otherwise. 

Senator Fereuson. Take my own city as an example, not for any 
other reason. Have you anyone in an office like the Detroit office 
that a small-business firm can go to and ask, “ Here is a specification on 
this Navy contract, on this proposal. What does it mean?” 

Commander Futuer. We do have. 

Senator Fercuson. Is he an expert, so he can do that? 

Commander Fuutumr. Yes, sir. There is an inspection office in 
Detroit. 

Senator Ferauson. Does he know enough about these things to 
be able to say, ‘“‘Here is what we mean by that,’’ or“‘ Here is the plan.”’ 

The man asks him, ‘‘What does this plan really mean? What are 
you trying to arrive at?’ Does he know enough to explain to the 
average firm? The large firm has an engineering staff large enough 
so that they can probably fathom what you mean by a specification 
or a design or blueprint, but sometimes your engineering talent in a 
smi.ll business is not capable of interpretation of a rather complicated 
piece of machinery. Therefore, it takes interpretation. 
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Do these offices equip themselves with men who can advise along 
this line? : 
Commander Fuutuer. Yes, sir; they do. That is one of the func- 
tions of the industry-cooperation officer. He cannot personally 
answer all of those questions, but within the Inspector of Naval 
Material organization there are people who can answer those questions. 

Senator Furacuson. Here in Washington? 

Commander Futter. No, sir; in Detroit. There are professional 
members on thit staff whose duties are to interpret these specifica. 
tions during their inspection of the product and the industry coopera- 
tion officer can draw on any or all of those people for interpretation 
of specifications. 

Senator Fercuson. That is, before the contracts are let? 

Commander Futuer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

In addition, if there are further details that he requires, the industry- 
cooperation officer can go directly to the procuring office or the tech- 
nical desk here in Washington for further enlightenment. 

Mr. Noonr. That leads up to one of the fundamental questions on 
the Navy small-business programs. In the event that the small- 
business man cannot get the answer he wants or cannot obtain satis- 
faction at the local level, how quickly can he get up to your level or to 
a person who does have the answer in the Department of the Navy? 
Can the industry-cooperation officer in Detroit, for example, in the 
event he has a question that he cannot himself resolve, communicate 
directly with you? 

Commander Futtrr. He can communicate directly with me or any 
of the small-business specialists in any of the purchasing activities or 
any of the technical desks that are referred to on the procurement. 

Senator Fereuson. I will ask you this question, which I am certain 
the Senators and Congressmen will want to know from this record: 

When a businessman goes to see them and wants to know whom he 
can see, to whom do we tell him to go? 

Commander Fuuuer. I would suggest, for example, to the nearest 
inspection office. They will advise him of his nearest industry- 
cooperation officer. 

Senator Ferauson. In other words, you send him back home to 
see the pearest office there? 

Commander FuLuer. Ordinarily, it is not necessary to come to 
Washington. 

Senator Ferauson. He wants to see somebody in Washington. He 
is down here. He pays his fare down. He is in my office and says 
that he is trying to get a Navy contract. Whom do I send him to? 

Commander Futter. We handle those cases day after day. 

Senator Fercuson. Where does he go? 

Commander Fuuuer. Ordinarily, they first come into our procure- 
ment-information office. 

Senator Frrevson. Procurement information? 

Commander Fuuuer. It is at the main entrance in the main Navy 
Building. 

Senator Fereuson. It will appear in the record. 

Commander Futter. Lieutenant Roop goes over this manufac- 
turer’s files very carefully with him. He has had about 3-years’ 
experience in doing this. He personally arranges appointments with 
the various technical bureau small-business specialists in the Navy 
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Department and the technical desks that might be involved in this 
man’s procurement problem. If it is a problem that that office is not 
able to handle, Lieutenant Roop wiil send that small-business man to 
my Office. 

Senator Fercuson. He is routed from his office to whomever he 
ought to see? 

Commander Futter. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You may proceed. 

Commander Futier. The regional SDPA directors have com- 
mented on the industry cooperation program as follows: 

The Richmond SDPA regional director in his first report on the 
program, that for the month of January, commented as follows: 


During the first month (January) we had 19 procurements received through this 
contact. None of these would have been received had we not had the ICO here. 
In addition to this, Commander Rawlinson has been of great help in many other 
ways. We have had 2 or 3 specific cases wherein he has obtained information 
for us that would have been difficult, if not impossible, to obtain without his help. 
We have instituted a system for handling this procurement information that dove- 
tails wlth our existing procedure, whereunder the ICO reduces the information 
he has on any given procurements to the standardized form which we are using 
for our notices and then it is reviewed jointly by the ICO and our procurement- 
notice man, after which the notices are mailed out in accordance with our regular 
mailing practice. 

We have also started a program of contact with all naval installations in our 
region whereunder our top procurement industrial specialist and Commander 
Rawlinson are making a personal visit to the installations in the furtherance of 
mutual relations and this has already paid off in that it has been the means of 
finalizing an arrangement with the Navy Purchasing Office at the Norfolk Naval 
Base under which we are receiving definite information on certain of their procure- 
ment needs. 

In conclusion, in the opinion of everyone on the SDPA staff, the program is 
definitely worthwhile and we would like to see it extended to the other armed 
services. 


The following month the same regional director reported as follows: 


The Navy ICO program is proving of definite value. During the past month 
(February) we received 44 procurements through this source. 

Again we report that in the conclusion of everyone in this office this program 
is definitely worthwhile and we would profit, in our opinion, if it were adopted by 
the other armed services. 


The Boston SDPA regional director voiced similar sentiments in 
his report for the first month’s operation, which reads in part as 
follows: 

The RICO, Commander Garges, and Lieutenant Glover have been most co- 
operative in every way. They have established a bid board in our office and are 
working along very harmoniously with our office. We are very pleased with their 
efforts to help small business and coordinate their activities with our office. 


The Dallas SDPA regional director made the following comment 
in his report for the month of February: 


It is our opinion that this is one program which we can and should capitalize 
on, if at all possible. 


In his report for the month of March, the San Francisco SDPA 
regional director reported as follows: 


During this reporting period there has been an unusual amount of activity and 
interest in the Navy invitations to bid both by telephone and persons coming to 
view the specifications and drawings. This it would appear was due to the items 
being of the nature particularly adaptable to this area. 
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The Seattle regional director had this to say for the same month: 


Attached is a copy of Lieutenant Cox’s industry cooperation monthly report 
You will note that he has received approximately 130 procurements and jointly 
we have selected 25 firms to bid on these procurements 

This activity of the Navy is increasing rapidly and we are very happy to note 
this increase. Any problems arising in the region affecting small business have 
been ably handled by Lieutenant Cox. 

The Kansas City regional director made the following observation 
regarding the operation in his office for the month of March: 

The officer assigned to this region has been very successful in obtaining action 
by direct contact with Navy small-business specialists in obtaining additional 
information required by manufacturers on joint determinations. The effective- 
ness of this program is increasing as manufacturers become better acquainted 
with its purpose. We have publicized the program by including with the mailing 
of notices on Navy joint determination procurement items, a letter outlining the 
services which the Navy industry cooperations officers perform. 

The officer assigned to this region has formed a closer link between SDPA opera- 
tions and the Navy inspection offices and is in constant contact with the Navy 
inspection offices in assisting us in obtaining required information in connection 
with various items offered for award to small business. 

Although we are very pleased with this working relationship between 
the Navy and SCPA, a continuous review of this program will be 
maintained to insure that it is in fact reaching its full potential 
usefulness in achieving the primary objective of increasing small- 
business participation in Navy procurement by providing small firms 
throughout the country equal opportunity to bid on Navy require- 
ments. 

The Industry Cooperation Handbook is submitted as exhibit 2° since 
it sets forth the objectives of this program in relation to the total 
small-business program and has been considered to be a helpful guide 
for this important work. 

I would like to report a bit further at this point about the Navy’s 
relations with the Small Defense Plants Administration with regard 
to the Navy-Small Defense Plants Administration joint determination 
program. The formal working relations between these two a 
are based upon a Department of Defense directive of March 27, 1952, 
which set forth the policy governing the relations between the epert: 
ment of Defense and the Small Defense Plants Administration. The 
Navy participated fully in the development of the directive to coordi- 
nate existing Department of Defense small-business programs with 
certain responsibilities of SDPA under Public Law 96 of the 82d 
( ‘oneress. 

After a considerable number of top level conferences with SDPA 
seeking workable procedures for complex and diversified operations, 
the Navy on July 22, 1952, issued Navy Current Procurement Direc- 
tive 60-52 which established operating procedures to implement the 
policy contained in the aforementioned DOD directive. 

In brief, the Navy implementing directive provided for the assign- 
ment of SDPA representatives to all major Navy purchasing activi- 
ties to screen procurements jointly with the small business specialist 
and to make recommendations to the contracting officer regarding 
procurements suitable for performance by small business. It also 
provided for entering into joint determinations whereby part or all 
of a procurement could be earmarked for exclusive placement with 
small business concerns. 


4 See p. 339 for exhibit 2 
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This was quite a departure from the fundamental concept of un- 
limited competition on procurements that are of a nature to lend them- 
selves to the advertising method of procurement which has already 

een mentioned. Joint determinations, ordinarily initiated by SDPA 
representatives, are subject to approval or disapproval by the con- 
tracting officers. About 50 percent are agreed to. If the contracting 
officer does not think a restriction of competition to small firms is in 
the best interests of the Government and accordingly does not agree 
to the joint determination, the SDPA request can be appealed by 
SDPA for review by higher Navy authorities. 

The above described joint-determination procedure was considered 
to be allowable only when the part restricted to or set aside for small 
business was to be obtained by negotiation, under the authority of 
Public Law 413 known as the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947. 

Unfortunately, the types of materials that are most suitable for 
small firms are also the types of materials that are best obtained by 
the unrestricted advertising method. Thus, when considering an 
item such as pallets where we now have on our bidders’ lists over 
1,100 suppliers who are all small firms, it was difficult to see or compre- 
hend what purpose would be served by entering into a joint determina- 
tion that the business should be restricted to small firms and then go 
through the lengthy, tedious, and personnel-consuming method of 
negotiating with these small firms. If the contracting officer refused 
to enter into this lengthy procedure, he had to prepare a written 
justification for his decision. In the case of advertised procurements 
that would normally be awarded to small business this seemed like 
unnecessary paperwork. 

To accommodate this disturbing factor in the small business pro- 
cedure the Department of Defense, with Navy assistance and in 
collaboration with SDPA, set forth a new method of procurement, 
“Small Business Restricted Advertising,’ which would derive its 
authority directly from paragraph 714 (f) (2) of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 and its amendments of 1951 and 1952. 

The resultant DOD directive of December 29, 1952 provided for 
the use of ‘Small Business Restricted Advertising’ as a new method 
of procurement, with bidders restricted to small-business concerns, 
in connection with proposed procurements where joint determination 
had been made that the entire procurement would be restricted to 
small business. Under this method contracts are awarded pursuant to 
the authority of section 714 (f) (2) of the Defense Production Act. 

In formally implementing the above DOD directive on February 17, 
1953 (NCPD 62-53), the Navy included other basic agreements 
reached with SDPA on the operational procedures under the joint 
determination program. Contracting officers were directed not to 
refuse to enter into joint determinations initiated by SDPA solely on 
the basis that (1) a large percentage of similar procurements had been 
placed with small business concerns, (ii) item to be purchased was 
included in the production allocation program, ( (iii) item to be pur- 
chased was on a qualified products list and (iv) item to be procured 
was available from only one known source. 
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I would like to quote the exact language as I feel it reflects our 
policy to cooperate with SDPA to the greatest extent possible. 


Contracting officers shall not consider the following four factors, of themselves 
as constituting a complete and valid reason for rejection of a joint determination 
initiated by the SDPA representative: 

1) The fact that a large percentage of previous procurements of the item in 
question have been placed with small business concerns; 

2) item to be purchased is on a planned procurement list or under a production 
allocation program. Either a 100 percent or a partial joint determination is 
permissible and should be given consideration when (a) all planned producers 
are small business concerns, or (b) it has been confirmed that large planned pro- 
ducers do not desire an op portunity to compete for the procurement in queStion; 

(3) item to be purchased is on a Qualified Products List. A joint determina. 
tion is permissible and should be given consideration when (a) only small firms 
are on the list (in this case, either a 100 percent or a partial joint determination), 

(b) both large and small firms are on the list (in this case, a partial joint de- 
termination). Every opportunity should be given to small as well as large firms 
to qualify their products, but no procurements should be held up pending 
qualification of products; 

(4) item or service to be procured is available from only one known source, 
A joint determination is permissible when the sole source is a small-business 
eoncern. It is recognized that a joint determination is manifestly inappropriate 
where there exists a justifiable sole source other than a small business. However, 
the contracting officer should carefully scrutinize sole-source procurements to 
determine in each case that a justifiable sole source is in fact involved. In these 
instances, efforts should be made to develop further qualified sources using any 
appropriate means, including the assistance of the SDPA, but new sources will 
not be confined to small-business concerns exclusively. 


In addition to the above clarifying statements this directive took 
in account another potential aid that could be made available to 
small business through cooperation of the contracting officers with 


the SDPA representatives as follows: 


Contracting officers will advise SDPA representatives with respect to small- 
business concerns which in spite of their having submitted acceptable bids and 
proposals are being questioned as to capacity and credit. Upon request, con- 
tracting officers will supply SDPA representatives with all technical and financial 
information developed by or known to the Department of the Navy with respect 
to a small-business concern. This information shall be furnished solely by the 
purchasing activity. 

This progress report would be incomplete if no mention were made 
of the various ways the Navy has cooperated with the other Federal 

agencies that have been assigned responsibilities regarding small 
business firms. As far back as November of 1951 there were plans 
to assign industry cooperation officers to the major industrial com- 
munities. We were ready to place officers and procurement informa- 
tion in the United States Department of Commerce regional offices. 

During the hearings last year the activities of the 1C officer in the 
Pennsylvania region and his very close cooperation with the Com- 
merce offices was reported. The carefully integrated and stream- 
lined procedure which was so useful up there could have been installed 
in all the Commerce regional offices. That plan had to be abandoned 
when Commerce’s small-business duties were shifted to SDPA. 
Although that shift delayed the program considerably, the same type 
of an operation is now in effect with SDPA. 

The Office of Naval Material Procurement Information provided 
assistance to the National Production Authority Office of Small 
Business when it was compiling the index to Government procurement 
entitled “Government Procurement Manual.” The IC officers 
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and small business specialists use it constantly for advising small 
business representatives which bidders lists they should be included on. 

Office of Naval Material small business representatives have been 
contributing members of the NPA Small Business Advisory Committee 
and have continued to contribute to that committee since it has been 
transferred to SDPA and has been set up as an advisory committee 
to the SDPA Administrator. 

\ subcommittee with a Navy chairman analyzed the recommenda- 
tion of the Senate committee that ‘ ‘Defense Production Pools be given 
special attention and assistance in obtaining their first defense con- 
tracts’ and accordingly presented an analysis of why pools were not 
obtaining busiaess and recommended procedures that would have 
assured them of greater participation. The details of this analysis 
are still pertinent and are submitted for consideration at this time as 
exhibit 3.4 

The Small Business Branch of the Office of Naval Material has also 
contributed in a great measure to a new booklet entitled ‘How To 
Sell to the Department of Defense.”” Lt. Comdr. Lucy B. Calvert, 
our procurement information specialist, has written, revised, and 
edited many parts of it, thereby making a valuable contribution to 
this Department of Defense publication for the assistance of small 
business. 

My office has also encouraged and assisted the preparation of a new 
publication by the SDPA which will list the de positories scattered 
throughout the country where small-business representatives may go 
to obtain or look at Navy and other military department specifications 
that are referenced in current procurements. This encouragement 


and assistance was given because we recognized a need for such a 
publication and we thiak it will do much to “alleviate the ever present 
problem regarding specifications, and will assist the small firms in 
computing bids. 

These matters are mentioned only to indicate Navy’s continuing 
interest in small business. 


SUBCONTRACTING 


This committee in its reports has taken into consideration that 
the purchasing program for munitions, of necessity, emphasizes the 
procurement of military “hard goods” such as ships, planes, and 
other large intricate items which in general are not suitable for produc- 
tion in small plants. On the other hand, the Navy regards these large 
prime contractors of “hard goods” as potential agents of the Navy 
for distributing to smaller firms much of the work necessary for 
producing the small subcomponents that assemble into the finished 
unit. Accordingly, last spring the Secretary of the Navy addressed 
a personal letter to the presidents of 191 of the Navy’s largest prime 
contractors which set forth the Navy’s earnest desire that they spread 
their work, through subcontracting, to the greatest extent practicable. 
The letter also requested that a top executive be designated as respon- 
sible for carrying out the Navy’s subcontracting policy within their 
organizations. As was reported by Commander Fox, the responses 
were most gratifying. 


4 See p. 344 for exhibit 3 
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From these specially designated officials of industry we were able 
to obtain the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of the proper 
person in over 450 different plants to whom we could refer small- 
business representatives. A booklet entitled “Selling to Navy Prime 
Contractors’’ was then compiled which listed alphabetically and 
geographically all of these subcontracting sources. Over 22,000 copies 
have been distributed to small firms seeking defense work. Copies 
of this booklet have been provided to each member of the committee 
A most forthright and earnest statement of the Navy’s subcontracting 
policy is contained on the first page of the booklet as a message from 
the Secretary of the Navy. I would like to read this statement and 
then include it as exhibit 4 ° for the record. 

This guide which listed the major prime contractors by States and 
cities within the States was prepared not only for the convenience of 
the prime contractors and subcontractors but also to promote local 
efforts toward subcontracting. Part I of the booklet, entitled ‘Where 
To Look for Subcontract Opportunities,”’ serves the concept of “local 
subcontracting where possible.’”’ Parts II and III, entitled ‘Analyze 
Your Facilities,’ and “Data You Should Submit to Prime Con- 
tractors,’’ tell the subcontractor how he will most likely sell his facil- 
ities and know-how by presenting them in the clearest manner to the 
most logical buyers. 

Our World War II experience taught us that these fundamentals 
for matching production capacity to production requirements are 
essential but not always appreciated by the widget producer who 
thinks only in terms of widgets, which unfortunately are not being 
used in the defense program 

To get back to the booklet itself, we have been advised by our field 
officers and by industry that this is the most useful publication that 
has been issued. We have been requested by small firms to list more 
prime contractors and we have been requested by numerous prime 
contractors to include them. This we are ready to do. Each of the 
industry-cooperation officers throughout the country has personally 
contacted other large prime contractors in his assigned region to 
obtain the required information, and that data has been forwarded 
to us for inclusion in the revised edition that we are ready to print 
when present stocks of the May 1952 issue are exhausted. 

In this connection the contacts made by the industry-cooperation 
officers with the large prime contractor in his assigned region have 
paved the way for those primes to report any subcontracting oppor- 
tunities they may have to the industry-cooperation officer who is in 
dav-to-day contact with small firms seeking work. This has set the 
stage for the maintenance of local or regional lists of current subcon- 
tracting opportunities. The industry-cooperation officers may make 
interregional distribution of any subcontracting opportunities that 
are not likely to be fulfilled by small firms in the region of the prime 
contractor. 

In addition to the above procedure, all industry-cooperation officers 
receive and use the Department of Commerce synopsis of current 
procurements and contract-award information. The Navy purchasing 
offices publish through this medium a weekly list of all unclassified 
contracts of more than $25,000. These are all considered to be 


$ See p. 346 for exhibit 4. 
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possible subcontracting opportunities and as such are made available 
to the small firm representatives visiting the industry-cooperation 
ificers. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION POOLS 


[t is the policy of the Navy to conduct business with defense-pro- 
luction pools on the same basis as with all other bidders and con- 

actors. This is in accordance with DOD Directive 4105.21 of 
June 19, 1952. Pools are neither discriminated against nor favored over 
‘ther bidders and contractors solely by reason of their organization. 
In actual practice, however, the Navy has given pools special con- 
sideration. For example, the name and brief description of the pro- 
duction potentialities of all approved pools have been called to the 
ittention of all contracting officers. Bidder’s mailing-list applications 
and procurement-information publications have been furnished directly 
to each approved pool by the small-business specialists of the Navy. 
[his committee has previously stressed the importance of advising 
military prime contractors of the availability of defense-production 
pools for subcontracting work. 

In this connection, the Navy has on its own initiative forwarded 
to all approved pools the publication ‘‘Selling to Navy Prime Contrac- 
tors,’ which lists the major Navy prime contractors that may be 

ontacted for information on subcontrac ‘ting opportunities. 

In addition, Navy small-business specialists and industry-coopere- 
tion officers are constantly on the lookout for subcontracting oppor- 
tunities for small-business concerns. Where such opportunities exist, 
pertinent information is furnished to the prime contractor as to the 
availability of facilities, including those of defense-production pools. 

During fiscal year 1953 the Navy has awarded only one contract 
to a defense-production pool, the Illinois Manufacturers Defense Pool, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. Others, however, are being considered for awards. 
Later on Commander E mbry will give you more details regarding 
business with pools. The limited partic ipation of production pools i in 
the Navy procurement program has been due in large measure to the 
failure of such pools to display sufficient initiative ¢ and submit acce pt- 
able bids or proposals. Other reasons are listed in the subcommittee 
report, exhibit 3.° 

Now, I would like to mention some examples of what the major 
technical bureaus have done this past year in addition to their ase 
small-business programs. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you say this procedure took place, 
to try and get the large prime contractor to do subcontracting? 

Commander Fut.er. Last spring, in April. 

Senator Ferauson. I have a report filed by this committee during 
the 83d Congress—that is, this session—dated April 28 of this years 
Let me read you something: 

The committee noted concrete results of the Air Force small-business program 
during conferences with major Air Force prime contractors. They were obviously 
alert to the Air Force policies on subcontracting to small business. More im- 
portantly, they were actively soliciting the cooperation of the Air Force in locating 
new sources of supply. The same could not be said of the Army and the Navy 
prime contractors. The committee found very few instances where the major 


* See p. 344 for exhibit 3. 
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suppliers to the Army and Navy were in close liaison with those departments on 
subcontracting programs.’ 

How do you account for that if last year you took a special effort to 
have the prime contractors obtain the subcontractors? 

Commander Fuuuer. I think the percentage of subcontracting by 
Navy prime contractors is probably as good as those of anyone else. — 

Senator Fercuson. Why don’t we make it better? ‘As good” 
doesn’t answer this question. 

Commander Fuller. We have gone directly to the presidents of the 
corporations and requested that they appoint a vice president who 
will be responsible for fostering subcontracting. 

Senator Frrcuson. Have you found any resistance to your program 
of getting the presidents of the prime contracting corporations to 
sublet these contracts? 

Commander Futter. There has been very little resistance brought 
to my attention. We seem to have gotten very good response from 
our correspondence with those presidents. One-hundred-and-fifty- 
some-odd out of the 190 replied almost immediately. 

Mr. Noone. Have you followed through on those original letters? 
Have your industry-cooperation officers sat down with the primes 
when they took on new contracts or new programs to see what could 
be done in subcontracting to small business? 

Commander Futuer. Our industry cooperation officers have con- 
tacted every firm listed in this directery and have been directed to 
contact the other major prime contractors in their region in order to 
get them to also include their plants in this directory. We have 
that data in our office and are ready to add it to this publication 
when we complete distribution of this particular issue. We have 
broadened the publication considerably. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you think you are pushing that fast enough 
and hard enough? You know, it takes constant effort to do some 
of these things, don’t you? Don’t you think some more effort could 
be put on so as to eliminate what we found in our work? 

Commander Futter. In Commander Embry’s preseatation he will 
relate to you what the Bureau of Aeronautics representatives are 
doing along the lines of special effort with our major prime contractors. 

Senator Ferauson. You may proceed. 

Commander Futter. The Navy Bureau of Ordnance small business 
mobile exhibit is another example of extra effort I should like to report. 

On May 5, 1952, Mr. Richmond Watson, the small-business spe- 
cialist of the Navy Bureau of Ordnance, during his presentation 
announced to this committee that a mobile exhibit, for the benefit 
of small-business firms, had left Washington on April 14, 1952, about 
3 weeks earlier, for a nationwide tour. We are proud to present to 
you a brief résumé of the results of this Bureau of Ordnance mobile 
exhibit. 

The primary purpose of the Navy Bureau of Ordnance mobile 
exhibit was to assist small business firms by going to them in their 
towns or neighboring towns to supply firsthand information on a 
face-to-face basis. Examples of the types of items that the Bureau 
of Ordnance procures, suitable for production by small business, were 
displayed in a large red, white, and blue trailer. These items, al- 
though not all-inclusive due to the space limitations of the trailer, 


7 Report of Senate Small Business Committ ntitled Small Business and Defense Subcontracts, 8. Rept. 
206, 83d Cong., Ist sess., p. 13 
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included fabricated items in steel, copper, aluminum, and other metals, 
castings, punch press and stamping process components, and products 
made of plastic, rubber, and felt. 

As an example of the complex mechanisms these components as- 
semble into, also included in the exhibit was a cutaway operating 
model of a World War II type torpedo. It served to demonstrate 
a typical military weapon which smaller manufacturers might help 
produce on a subcontract basis. Visitors to the exhibit were handed 
‘opies of the Navy’s list of major prime contractors who have the 
esponsibility of producing these complex things. The second pur- 
pose of the exhibit was to explain to small-business men throughout 
the United States how they can become listed on the Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance bidders’ lists for items they are qualified to produce as 
prime contractors. Questionnaires were handed out to interested 
small-business concerns covering the types of information required 
for our analysis to discover and classify their capabilities for Bureau 

Ordnance work. Each interested representative was given de- 
tailed instructions on Navy procedures by a Navy lieutenant or 
other Navy procurement personnel who joined the unit as it demon- 
strated in cities near their procuring activities. 

The operations of this trailer exhibit cost the Bureau of Ordnance 
approximately $22,000. This may seem to be quite an expenditure; 
however, I would like to call your attention to the timeliness of this 
venture. It was conceived, assembled, and aispatched at the height 
of small-business dislocation throughout the country. Members of 
this committee and its professional staff went down to the main 
a building to see it off and wish it well. 

Gentlemen, it has lived up to your best wishes. It has traveled 
with its crew of 1 officer and 2 enlisted men as drivers and assistants, 
14,456 miles. It has exhibited in all the 48 States, in the largest 
cities—in every city of over 400,000 population. In other words, i 
has visited 56 cities. This 1 trailer has been visited by over 46,000 
people. It has passed out thousands of booklets such as Selling to 
the Navy, Selling to Navy Prime Coatractors (the subcontract book 
let); it has advised and assisted thousands of small firms throughout 
the United States; it has added hundreds of firms to the Bureau of 
Ordnance bidders’ lists; and it has broadened and increased compe- 
tition which in turo has saved the Bureau money on its procurements. 

The combined expense of this mobile exhibit and the Bureau of 
Ordnance Small Business Office, headed by Mr. Richmond Watson, 
is under $50,000 this fiscal year, yet an analysis of 11 awards made 
to small firms that were new suppliers this fiscal year reveals a saving 
of $143,520 under the costs had these 11 awards been made to the 
next higher! bidders. 

Another indirect but invaluable result of this exhibit has been the 
knowledge gained by the representatives of business that usually there 
is within their area a Navy procurement office that is manned with a 
small-business specialist and in every region there is a Navy industry 
cooperation officer to whom they can go on any day to seek advice and 
assistance. They now know that they have a nearby office that has 
nearly all procurements that they might be interested in and someone 
to give or obtain for them technical advice regarding these current 
procurement opportunities. The close cooperation of the local pur- 
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chasing offices and Navy inspector of naval material offices was 
arranged for just this long-range and permanent purpose. 

A graphic and pictorial displ: iy of the Bureau of Ordnance mobile 
exhibit will be available, probab ly in the Capitol Building, on Wednes. 
day, May 27. Members of this committee will be invited to attend. 

| should now like te tell you of the extra efforts made by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts to implement the Navy’s small business- 
industry cooperation program throughout its widely scattered and 
diversified purchasing offices. 


BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Max Rubenstein, a small-business manufacturer of Beverly, 
Mass., who was appoin ited as principal small business specialist for 
the Chief of the Bureau of alien and Accounts, was assigned the 
responsibility of assisting and advising the Bureau’s procurement 
offices and activities in implementing the Bureau’s procurement 
responsibilities regarding sms all business. 

The Bureau also appointed, as was reported last year, small- 
business specialists in all major and most minor field purchasing 
ictivities. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, through its field 
purchasing activities, is currently employing 49 small-business special- 
ists. These employees have been personally indoctrinated in_ the 
current directives regarding the program by Mr, Rubenstein. They, 
in turn, have instilled in the purchasing personnel of their activities 
full consciousness of the importance of the program. 

Not only has the small-business specialist of the Bureau promul- 
gated the directives from higher authority to all the field purchasing 
activities, but he has made a continual on-the-spot appraisal of the 
performance of these duties in the field. During the past year, 37 
major and minor purchasing activities have been visited by Mr. 
Rubenstein. These personal visits were made to assist and encourage 
the small-business specialists in attaining the full effectiveness of their 
assigned small-business responsibilities. During the visit of the 
Bureau, small-business specialist to a field purchasing activity, 
opportunity vas afforded all personnel concerned with purchase 
responsibility to discuss and receive clarification regarding the details 
and objectives of current small business directives. 

Wherever it was possible to do so, conferences were arranged with 
other governmental agencies in the same city that were concerned 
with the small-business program. Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion personnel, industry cooperation officers and Navy small-business 
specialists were brought together to discuss ways and means of 
working more closely together, and to discuss problems arising in the 
various operations. Also, during these visits to the field activities, 
small businessmen with special problems were invited to discuss 
their problems with Mr. Rubenstein. 

Senator GILLETTE (presiding). Are these employees you are just 
referring to service employees or civilian employees? 

Commander Funtuer. Those, by and large, are Navy civilian em- 
ployees in the purchasing activities. 
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Senator GitLerre. Civilian employees? 

Commander Fuuuer. Civilian employees. 

Senator GILLETTE. When you say “by and large,’”’ what do you 
mean by “‘by and large?”’ 

Commander Fututer. We have a few officers assigned to these 
duties. However, wherever it has been possible to obtain someone 
with a proper background as a civilian, that is what we have done. 

Senator Gitterre. Now that I have interrupted you, I want the 
record to show that Senator Ferguson was called away unexpectedly 
and phoned for me to take over. I do not know what has taken place 
here, but the counsel does, and we will carry on as best we can. 

Proceed, Commander Fuller. 

Commander Futier. Thank you, sir. 

The original orientation and training session for small-business 
specialists was held in October 1951. Last year Commander Fox 
stated that this training would be supplemented. To that end the 
Bureau issued a small-business manual, BuS&A, instruction 4200.9A 
of June 9,1952. This manual set forth all of the small-business direc- 
tives in effect, listed aids for the small-business specialists, and gave 
in summary form the policies and objectives of the small- business 
program. It also delineated the areas of responsibilities of all person- 
nel involved in the program from the Chief of Naval Material on down 
and established procedures for screening procurements, the addition 
of firms to bidders’ lists, the services to be provided to the small- 
business specialists by the Navy’s inspection offices, and required 
monthly activity reports for analysis by the Bureau and the Office of 
Ni aval Material. 

It is felt that this manual, plus the Navy current procurement 
directives, plus the personal trips of Mr. Rubenstein constitute a 
comprehensive form of training of procurement personnel. 


BUREAU OF SHIPS 


In accordance with Navy policy the small-business specialist, Comdr. 
W. L. Chellis, is responsible directly to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships. In order to carry out his duties and be in the best possible 
position to observe all procurement closely, he was assigned office 
space in the Contract Division. The staff of the Bidders’ List Section 
is always available for any bidders’ list analysis or research Com- 
mander Chellis requires. As with the other small-business specialists 
all procurement requests or work orders are studied and oes 
For the 10-month period from July 1, 1952, to April 30, 1953, 2,479 
procurement requests were considered; 363 firms were added to the 
bidders’ lists; 2,373 interviews were given to representatives of small 
firms; and 1,453 letters of inquiry were answered. 

An example of special work that this Bureau’s small-business spe- 
cialist does occurs in the award of shipbuilding contracts. The usual 
problem for small firms being considered for these contracts is financing. 
The specialist is particularly aware of this and makes every effort to 
help small-boat builders obtain financing through the Navy or SDPA 
This is officially provided for by the following Bureau of Ships directive: 
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Contract Division Notice No. 193 
APRIL 3, 1953. 
From: Code 1700. 
To: All personnel of the Contract Division. 
Subject: Further implementation of defense procurement policy with respect to 
assisting small business. 
Reference: (a) NPD 24-101. 

1. Paragraph 3e of NPD 24—101.11 requires that the small-business specialist, 
assigned to procurement offices engaged in contract negotiation, ‘“‘make recom- 
mendations to the contracting officer with respect to competency, apacity, and 
credit of a specific small-business concern or concerns capable of accomplishing a 
specific requirement.” 

2. In order that the Bureau of Ships small-business specialist, code 114, may 
be in a position to effect the above, he shall be notified whenever a small-business 
concern has submitted the lowest quotation, and award to other than that concern 
is contemplated. 

G. C. BANNERMAN, 
Acting Director of Contracts. 


As evidence that the Bureau has been successful in spreading its 
small boat procurements, a list showing distribution of these contracts 
for the period from July 1, 1952, to March 31, 1953, is included here. 


Procurements include essentially the following: 
Minesweepers Rescue boats 
Covered lighters Utility boats 
Picket boats Steel patrol craft 
Harbor tugs Skiffs 
Barges Utility landing ships 
Tracked landing vehicles Life boats 
65-foot cargo boats Oilers 
100-foot steel tugs Ice breaker 


Transactions Dollar amounts 


Small | Large Small | Large 


$56, 651, 096 $6, 906, 300 
27, 500 2, 392, 500 
2,111 
51, 060 “ 
7, 555 5, 123, 528 
766, 980 , 950, 000 
50, 820 30, 424, 000 
500 
, 276 
5, 496 
7, 412 : , 
34, 980 2, 350, 000 
32, 100 | 915, 000 
23, 770 647, 441 
900 mings 
, O88 
, 064 alae 
109, 829, 974 
4, 448, 480 
27, 000, 000 
l 322, 430, 042 
66 
| — 


Recently, one of Commander Chellis’ research projects in elec- 
tronics procurements paid a handsome dividend for small business. 
Investigation and research revealed that 2 of the largest firms of 
their kind in the country had received 6 contracts since 1947 for a 
particular type of electronic equipment. Investigation suggested 
that the item probably could be made by small firms, so 154 firms 
were offered the opportunity to submit bids, including the two large 
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firms who had been the only sources for several years. A contract 
for over $2 million was awarded to a small firm in Chicago. This 
developed a third source and also reduced the cost to the bureau. 

In order to keep the number of people making this presentation 
to a minimum, I have reported for several of the bureaus. How- 
ever, following last year’s precedent we have requested one of the 
bureau small-business specialists to be here today so that you can 
hear directly from him what he does at that allamportant working 
level where the small-business specialists analyze and screen pro- 
curements. 

(Exhibits 1, 1-A, 2, 3, 4, and pamphlet entitled “Selling to Navy 
Prime Contractors,”* were submitted by Commander Fuller, and are 
as follows: ) 

Exnisir | 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvYy, 
OrFrice oF NAVAL MATERIAL, 
Washington 25, D C., December 2, 1952. 
From: Chief of Naval Material. 
fo: Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

Commander, Military Sea Transportation Service. 

Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Chief, Bureau of Ordnance. 

Chief, Bureau of Ships. 

Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Chief of Naval Research. 

Executive Officer, Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency. 

Dissemination of Procurement Information; Utilization of Industry 
Cooperation Officers Stationed at Small Defense Plants Administration 
Regional! Offices. 

(a) ONMINST 4251.12 of 2 Dee 1952. 

(b) CNM ltr M31C/MQ:ems NCPD 60-52 Supplement of 22 Jul 1952. 

(1) List of Navy purchasing activities responsible for the dissemination 
of procurement information to Industry Cooperation Officers. 

(2) List of SDPA regional offices to be assigned Industry Cooperation 
Officers. 

(3) Sample form of “Bid Brief.” 

1. This directive set forth the procedures for obtaining widespread publicity 
of proposed Navy procurements through the joint efforts of the Small Business 
Specialists located at the purchasing activities listed in enclosure (1) and the 
Industry Cooperation Officers to be assigned to the Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration (SDPA) regional offices listed in enclosure (2). 

2. To facilitate the accomplishment of the objectives of the Small Business- 
Industry Cooperation Program as noted in reference (a), the Navy General 
Inspection Office located nearest to a regional SDPA office will assign to that office 
a resident Industry Cooperation Officer. Such assignment will normally be the 
primary and full time duty of the officer so assigned. The resident Industry 
Cooperation Officers thus assigned will be responsible for the small business 
field functions, including among other things: 

a. Disseminating procurement information obtained directly from purchasing 
activities in the form of Invitations for Bids, Bid Briefs (as described in par. 4), 
Requests for Proposals, or any other appropriate means to industry within the 
SDPA region through cooperation with the SDPA regional offices. 

b. Investigating technical competency of firms recommended as potential 
sources of supply by Navy personnel, SDPA, and others. This does not include 
the making of preaward surveys for specific procurements. 

c. Consulting with and advising potential Navy suppliers as to the items that 
may be within their ability to produce, and the taking of appropriate steps to have 
these suppliers considered for the proper Navy bidder’s lists. 


§ The pamphlet, Selling to Navy Prime Contractors, retained in committee files. 
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d. Providing names, upon request, of capable small business firms with open 
capacity that could be utilized as subcontractors by Navy prime contractors. 

3. The purchasing activities listed in enclosure (1) shall, when the Small 
Business Specialist deems additional small-business participation is desirable, 
furnish to the Industry Cooperation Officers stationed at the SDPA regional 
offices listed in enclosure (2), one copy of a Bid Brief, plus one copy of an In- 
vitation to Bid or Request for Proposal, appropriate specifications, and drawings 
VanDykes where available) for such proposed unclassified procurements in 
excess of $25,000 

t. Bid Briefs, as illustrated by the sample form set forth in enclosure (3), 

shall be clear, concise, and factual; and shall contain sufficient information to 
enable small business concerns to make considered determinations as to the de- 
sirability of their participating in these proposed procurements. Bid Briefs 
shall also inelude the name of the appropriate Navy individual to contact for 
technical information concerning the item or items included in the procurement. 
Upon receipt by Industry Cooperation Officers, Bid Briefs will be made available 
to the SDPA regional offices and may be reproduced by them for prompt re- 
distribution within the SDPA region, such as to SDPA suboffices, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce offices, local Chambers of Commerce, and other organizations 
devoted to the promotion of the interests of small business concerns. 
5. As a result of this widespread dissemination of procurement data, it is antici- 
pated that numerous reserve vid sets will be required to meet the needs of new 
prospective bidders. Industry Cooperation Officers will initiate requests to 
appropriate purchasing activities for additional bid sets, indicating the name and 
location of the interested concerns that have been recommended by SDPA as 
potential suppliers for particular procurements, and purchasing activities shall 
promptly mail the Invitations to Bid or Requests for Proposal directly to such 
concerns. 

6. In accordance with the policy of assigning Industry Cooperation Officers on 
a primary duty basis to each of the SDPA regional offices, paragraph “G’’ of 
enclosure (1) of reference (b) is amended to read as follows: 

““G. SDPA FIELD OFFICES—INDUSTRY COOPERATION OFFICERS 

‘“‘], Firms recommended by SDPA field offices as potential suppliers for specific 
procurements will be recorded with the resident Industry Cooperation Officer, 
who will immediately forward such recommendation to the cognizant purchasing 
activity. Completed DD Forms 558 and 558-1 will be forwarded as soon as prac- 
ticable thereafter. GSA Form 129 replaces DD 558 when available.” 

7. Paragraph ‘‘H-1”’ of enclosure (1) of reference (b) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Hl. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

“1. The Office of Naval Material (M31) will serve as liaison with the National 
office of SDPA in all matters relating to the Small Business Program. Industry 
Cooperation Officers attached to Inspector of Naval Material Offices and resident 
at the SDPA regional offices will be the local points of contact for field operation.”’ 

8. The procedures listed herein shall become effective 1 January 1953. 


P. B. NIBECKER, 
Acting Chief of Naval Material. 


ENCLOSURE 1 


List oF Mason Navy PurcHasina ActivitT1geEs RESPONSIBLE FOR THE Dis- 
SEMINATION OF PROCUREMENT INFORMATION TO INDUSTRY COOPERATION 
OFFICERS 


Burau of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, Washington 25, D. C. 
Bureau of Ordnance, Department of the Navy, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks, Department of the Navy, Washington 25, D. C. 
Yards and Docks Supply Office, Port Hueneme, Calif. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Navy Purchasing Office, 1206 South Santee Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Navy Purchasing Office, 180 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Navy Purchasing Office, 111 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

Aviation Supply Office, 700 Robbins Avenue, Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
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sneral Stores Supply Office, 700 Robbins Avenue, Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
ectronic Supply Office, Great Lakes, IIl. 
Submarine Supply Office, Rittenhouse Square Building, 19th and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ips Parts Control Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa 
5S. Naval Gun Factory, Washington 25, D. C. 


ENCLOSURE 2 


List OF REGIONAL Orrices oF SDPA to Wuicu INpustryY CooPERATION 
OFFICERS WILL Br ASSIGNED 


REGION I. BOSTON, COVERING ALL THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Small Defense Plants Administration, 40 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
REGION II. NEW YORK, COVERING NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
Small Defense Plants Administration, 2 West 43d Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
REGION III. PHILADELPHIA, COVERING PENNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE 


Small Defense Plants Administration, 1015 Chestnut Street, room 1216, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


REGION IV. RICHMOND, COVERING VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, NORTH 
CAROLINA, AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Small Defense Plants Administration, Southern States Building, Seventh and 
Main Streets, Richmond 19, Va. 


REGION V. ATLANTA, COVERING TENNESSEE, SOUTH CAROLINA, FLORIDA, MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, AND GEORGIA 


Small Defense Plants Administration, Kline Building, 147 Hunter Street, Atlanta 


2, Ga. 


REGION VI, CLEVELAND, COVERING OHIO, MICHIGAN, AND KENTUCKY 
Small Defense Plants Administration, 1101 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Small Defense Plants Administration, 912 Francis Palms Building, Detroit 1, 
Mich. 


REGION VII. CHICAGO, COVERING ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, AND INDIANA 


Small Defense Plants Administration, 188 West Randolph Street, Chicago, II. 


REGION VIII. MINNEAPOLIS, COVERING MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
AND MONTANA 


Small Defense Plants Administration, 706 Northwestern Bank Building, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


REGION IX. KANSAS CITY, COVERING MISSOURI, KANSAS, IOWA, AND NEBRASKA 


Small Defense Plants Administration, Federal Office Building, 911 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


REGION X. DALLAS, COVERING TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS, AND LOUISIANA 
Small Defense Plants Administration, 1114 Commerce Street, Dallas 2, Tex. 
REGION XI. DENVER, COVERING COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, UTAH, AND WYOMING 


Small Defense Plants Administration, New Custom House, room 525, Denver, 
Colo. 
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REGION XII. SAN FRANCISCO, COVERING CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, AND ARIZONA 


Small Defense Plants Administration, 870 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Small Defense Plants Administration, 117 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


REGION XIII, SEATTLE, COVERING WASHINGTON, OREGON, AND IDAHO 


Small Defense Plants Administration, Burke Building, 905 Second Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 
ENCLOSURE 3 


Navy PurcHastnGc Orrice, Navy DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Bid Brief (Example) 
BuREAU OF ORDNANCE INviTaTION To Bip No. 5911—O-B 


Opening Date (and location): 1 P. M. EST March 31, 1952 at United States 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Description (all essentials): Mark 6-0 Mine Case (steel) (case will be empty 
when shipped). The case is generally spherical in shape and has an ID of 54 
inches. The plating to be used in \-inch steel. 

Work Involved (when data available): Die stampings, crimping, welding, 
crilling, threading, shearing, breaking, and drop forging. 

Specifications and Drawings: Ord. Spec. A3714 dated January 1952. BuOrd 
Drawings 127, 139, 157, dated January 1952. 

Technical Contact (if desirable): Mr. John Doe, Code M02, Bureau of Ordnance, 
Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C., Room 1345, Telephone: Liberty 
5—6700, extension 31742. 

Quantity and Delivery: In excess of 5,000. FOB Cars at or near contractor’s 
plant at a rate of 500 cases per month commencing in August 1952. 

Packaging: Each case shall be suitably packed in a wooden box or crate which 
shall be so constructed that a common carrier will accept it for safe transportation. 

Special Conditions (if any): The contractor shall submit ten completed cases 
manufactured with production tools, but prior to quantity production for testing 
purposes. 

Comments or Notes: If original samples so furnished are found unsatisfactory, 
additional samples may be required at no additional cost to the Government. 
All transportation costs for these preproduction samples shall be paid by the 
successful bidder. 


Activity 


Exuipit 1A 


naval material monthly activity report, industry-cooperation officers 


1953 


January | February; March | April | Total 





. Interviews with representatives of small-business | 
concerns | 1 541 
Interviews with other than small business } 66 
3. Bidders’ lists for which small-business concerns 
were recommended - - - 750 | 31,449 
. Bidders’ lists for which other than small-business 
concerns were recommended ‘ 4 5 25 
5. Incoming telephone calls requesting assistance | 589 | | 621 
3. Letters and memos to small-business concerns re- | 
garding procurement i halal 2, 413, 057 | 3 24,478 
Plants visited personally 37 | 69 182 
§. Procurements received ana 474 | : 1, 780 4, 438 
. Small-business concerns recommended to receive | | 
324} 3,998 
16 


bids or proposals for above procurements 847 
. Subcontracting opportunities obtained __- . 26 | 





1 Includes interviews with manufacturers during visit of Bureau of Ordnance mobile exhibit. 

2 Includes firms that were given bidders’ mailing list forms DD-558 and DD-558-1 to be filled out for 
submission to recommended purchasing activities. 

2 Includes letters of notification regarding procurements considered to be particularly suitable for a group 
of firms. Also includes letters advertising Bureau of Ordnance mobile exhibit. 
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ExuisBit 2 
INDUSTRY COOPERATION HANDBOOK 


JANUARY 1953, NAVEXOS P-1091 


The Office of Naval Material, Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C, 


CHAPTER 1. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
100 PURPOSE OF HANDBOOK 


This handbook sets forth the basic authority, assigns the responsibilities, and 
provides in general the procedures for actively implementing the Small Business- 
Industry Cooperation field program of the Department of the Navy in cooperation 
with the Small Defense Plants Administration. The handbook will be kept in 


] 


loose-leaf form and will be corrected promptly as amendments are issued. 


101 AUTHORITY 


1. The Defense Production Act of 1950, among other things, states that it is 
the sense of the Congress that small-business enterprises be encouraged to make 
the greatest possible contribution towards the production of goods and services 

ecessary for the national security. The act further requires that special provi- 
sions will be made for the expeditious handling of all requests, applications, or 
appeals from small-business enterprises. 

2. The Defense Production Act Amendments of 1951 in general restate the 
above objectives and Section 714 establishes the Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration with authority to (a) effectuate the policy of Congress that a fair propor- 
tion of the total purchases and contracts for supplies and services for the govern- 
ment shall be placed with small-business concerns by jointly determining with the 
procuring activity that a specific contract, or part thereof, shall be earmarked 
exclusively for negotiation with small-business concerns whenever such action is 
in the interest of mobilizing the Nation’s full productive capacity or in the interest 
of the national defense program, (b) recommend loans to RFC, (c) enter into con- 
tracts with procuring agencies, (d) arrange for the performance of such contracts 
by letting subcontracts, (e) provide technical and managerial aids to small-business 
concerns, (f) inventory the productive facilities of small-business concerns, (g) con- 
sult and cooperate with procurement officers in order to utilize the production 
capacity of small-business concerns, (h) obtain information regarding prime con- 
tractors’ methods and practices in letting subcontracts, (7) take action to provide 
small business with incentives to engage in defense and essential civilian produc- 
tion, (j) define ‘‘small-business concerns,” (k) certify small-business concerns with 
respect to competency as to capacity and credit to perform specific government 
procurement contracts, (1) obtain reports from any Federal defense procurement 
agency concerning the letting of contracts and subcontracts and the making of 
loans to business concerns, (m) obtain information from suppliers of materials 
regarding the filling of orders and the basis for allocating their supplies, (n) make 
recommendations regarding the equitable distribution of materials, supplies, and 
equipment to small-business concerns, (0) consult and cooperate with all govern- 
ment agencies to insure a fair and reasonable treatment for small-business concerns, 
p) establish representative small business advisory boards and committees. 

3. Navy Current Procurement Directive 76—51 of 7 April 1951 and its Amend- 
ment set forth the Department of Defense Procurement Policy with respect to 
assisting small business and broadening the Industrial Base of Suppliers, and 
among Other things directs the Chiefs of the bureaus to appoint Small Business 
Specialists in each important procurement office to perform the functions necessary 
to carry out the Small Business Program, 

4, Navy Current Procurement Directive 60—52 and its Supplement provide for 
the assignment by Small Defense Plants Administration of Representatives in the 
major procurement bureaus and offices to work with the Small Business Specialists 
and Contracting Officers and other Navy officials in carrying out SDPA responsi- 
bilities in procurement matters. This directive provides that firms recommended 
by SDPA field offices as potential suppliers for specific procurements will be re- 
corded with the Industry Cooperation Officers who will immediately forward such 
recommendations to the cognizant purchasing activity. The Industry Coopera- 
tion Officer is designated as the local point of contact with the Navy for the SDPA 
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regional field offices for operational purposes. The procurement bureaus and 
offices are required to provide the Industry Cooperation Officers in the SDPA 
regional Offices with information regarding certain proposed procurements and 
contract awards 


102 t‘ENERAL POLICIES 


It is Department of the Navy policy that defense contracts be spread across 
industry as widely as possible in order to broaden the base of the procurement 
program, and in the interest of mobilizing the Nation’s full productive capacity 
Particular attention shall be paid to: 

1. Equitable Distribution of Contracts—The equitable distribution of procure- 
ment contracts among the maximum number of competent suppliers. 

2. Use of Existing Capacity.—The utilization of existing open industrial capacity 
to the maximum. Whenever time permits, and in order to broaden the mobili- 
zation base, additional contractors should be utilized in lieu of multi-shift or over- 
time operation 

3. Use of Small Business Concerns.—The fullest possible use of small-business 
concerns, particularly those in need of defense prime or subcontracts. 

1. Competition and Multiple Awards.—The utilization of competition and mul- 
tiple awards, whenever possible in both negotiated and advertised procurement. 

5. Encouragement of Subcontracting —The aggressive encouragement of sub- 
contracting by prime contractors with particular emphasis on the letting of sub- 
contracts to qualified small business concerns. 

6. Conservation of Transportation.—The placement of contracts with a view 

sconomies in the use of transportation facilities. 

7. Conservation of Skills.—The reservation of special skills and abilities for the 
more difficult production tasks 

8. Minimum Disturbance of Industrial Communities.—Through fostering local 
subcontracting, efforts will be made to encourage subcontracting to small firms 
as near to the prime contracts as possible. 

9. Alleviation of Distressed Areas.—The availability of manpower in distressed 
employment areas or in areas of manpower shortages to the extent set forth in 
current procurement directives. 

10. Procurement Publicity —The adoption of a broad publicity program 
covering: 

a. Basic objectives of broadening the industrial base of suppliers. 

b. Purchase methods and practices. 

ce. Aids to small business. 

1. The number and dollar amounts of prime contracts awarded to small 
business. 

e. The desirability and extent of subcontracting. 

f. Procurements suitable for performance by small business concerns. 

11. Procurement Information Centers.—The establishment of procurement in- 
formation centers readily accessible to manufacturers and geographically dis- 
persed throughout the country. 

12. Small Business Specialists —The appointment of Small Business Special- 
ists in each important procurement office to perform the functions necessary to 
carry out the Small Business-Industry Cooperation Program. 

13. Small Defense Plants Administration Representatives—The SDPA may 
assign Representatives to predetermined major purchasing activities for the 
purpose of screening procurements classified below Confidential, for making rec- 
ommendations regarding method of procurement, for initiating “joint determina- 
tions’? and for making representation to the Contracting Office regarding small 
firms. 

14. Industry Cooperation Offcers.—Full-time resident officers will be assigned 
to the Small Defense Plants Administration regional offices for the purpose of 
serving as a focal point within each SDPA region for the dissemination by SDPA 
of procurement information, for handling requests by SDPA or others regarding 
Navy procurement, for the obtaining of information for the Navy regarding 
potential sources of supply, and in cooperation with SDPA Regional Directors 
to carry on and coordinate the counseling of manufacturers regarding these 
matters. 

15. Material Inspection Offices —All Inspection Offices located within the 
regions will extend the available services of the offices to the Industry Coopera- 
tion Officer in carrying out the duties. 
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CuaptTER II. RESPONSIBILITIES 
200 GENERAL 


The chapter sets forth the general responsibilities of those administrative offices 
most directly concerned with the Navy-SDPA Small Business-Industry Coopera- 
tion Program. It is intended to show the general relationship of the various 

ffices to the overall program. 


201 CHIEF OF NAVAL MATERIAL 


The Chief of Naval Material is responsible for formulating policies and proced- 
ires governing the activities of the Navy with respect to procurement of supplies, 
icilities and services, and reviews and evaluates compliance with such policies 
ind procedures, coordinates procurement activities within the Navy and with 
other agencies of the Department of Defense, and with other agencies of the 
rovernmen For the Chief of Naval Material, the Small Business-Industry Co- 
operation Branch formulates and disseminates policies and procedures relative to 
Industry Cooperation with special emphasis on the Small Business Program and 
distressed firms and areas; serves as a focal point for the Navy and other Govern- 
ment agencies on these matters and coordinates, in collaboration with the Produc- 
ion Division, action to locate, investigate, and qualify available and unused pro- 
juetion capacity and renders assistance to prime and subcontractors and procure- 
ment activities. 

2022 MATERIAL INSPECTION SERVICE, USN 


The pertinent services and facilities of the Inspection Offices within the SDPA 

‘gions will be available to the Industry Cooperation Officer to the extent neces- 
sary for carrying out his assigned duties. Requests by the Industry Cooperation 
)fficer for assistance in such matters as obtaining specifications, automotive trans- 
portation, and facility records will be submitted to the Inspector directly by the 
Industry Cooperation Officer and will be granted on an “‘available’’ basis. Ordi- 
narily, the Inspector of Naval Material offices will be utilized when such office 
exists in a city where this assistance is required. 


202.1 SUPINSMATS, INSMATS AND AINSMATS 


The General field Inspection Office which is located nearest each SDPA regional 
office will be responsible for the Industry Cooperation Program as carried out by 
the Industry Cooperation Officer in that SDPA office. The Supervising Inspec- 
tors of Naval Material within those regions the responsible Navy Inspection Offices 
are located have overall responsibility for the effectiveness of the Industry Cooper- 
ation Program. The responsible Inspection Office will provide the Industry Co- 
operation Officer with a civilian assistant (Industrial Specialist), repeat travel 
orders, and, as necessary, clerical service, office equipment and supplies, and other 
normal services of the Inspection Office such as facility records, field surveys, 
technical library, security, etc. 


203 THE INDUSTRY COOPERATION OFFICER 


The Industry Cooperation Officer assigned to the regional office of the Small 
Defense Plants Administration will be responsible for carrying out his duties with 
respect to all industrial firms, local, State, and federal agencies located within 
the geographical area of the SDPA region. The assigned functions and duties 
are as follows: 

1. Disseminate Navy procurement information (Invitations for Bid, Requests 
for Proposal, bid briefs, etc.) obtained directly from bureaus and offices to industry 
within and throughout the SDPA region by making available such information 
to the SDPA Regional Director. 

2. Obtain from SDPA regional or branch offices, from Inspection Offices within 
the region, or from other appropriate sources, information such as: additional 
sources of supply for bidders lists, pre-bid surveys for current procurements or 
facility surveys (DD Forms 558 and 558-1) when such information is directly 
requested by bureaus and offices. 

3. Transmit information, requests for information, and recommendations (in- 
cluding firms recommended as potential suppliers by SDPA for bidders lists or 
current procurements) directly from SDPA regional offices to appropriate bureaus 
or offices. 
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204 HEADS OF PROCURING ACTIVITIES 


With respect to the field operations phase of the Small Business-Industry Co- 
operation Program the Heads of procuring activities will provide each regional 
Industry Cooperation Officer with information regarding suitable proposed un- 
classified procurements in excess of $25,000, including negotiated procurements 
except for: 

1. Proprietary items. 

2. Research and Development projects for which there is only one known source. 

3. Justifiable sole source items. 

4. Those emergency procurements where there will justifiably be less than fifteen 
calendar days remaining between the time of mailing and the closing date of the 
procurement. 

The procuring activities will direct all inquiries regarding new potential sup- 
pliers to the Industry Cooperation Officer for the region within which the sup- 
plier’s production facilities are located. 


205 SMALL BUSINESS SPECIALISTS 


The Specialists will advise and assist the procuring activities in disseminating 
procurement information to the Industry Cooperation Officers. They will re- 
ceive and be responsible for directing to the proper parties the names of all firms 
recommended by SDPA as potential suppliers who desire Invitations for Bid or 
tequests for Proposal or who wish to attend preliminary conferences regarding 
pending procurements for which formal invitation documents have not been pre- 
pared. The Specialists will receive and route to the proper parties all requests 
from the Industry Cooperation Officers for data regading that Activity’s procure 
ments. 


206 SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL OFFICES 


The SDPA has agreed to disseminate promptly through its regional offices pro- 
curement information furnished to such offices by the Navy’s Resident Industry 
Cooperation Officer. The Industry Cooperation Officer will assist SDPA re- 
gional personnel in counseling any small business firms involved or seeking to be 
involved in Navy procurements. The SDPA has agreed to furnish resident 
industry Cooperation Officers in SDPA regional offices with desks, local telephone 
facilities, and part time clerical assistance, where available, for the proper perform- 
ance of their functions. 


Cuapter III. Procepurses 


300 GENERAL 


The procedures set forth in this chapter shall be followed as closely as is practi- 
cable. Uniformity of approach and action is desirable to attain the objectives of 
the Small Business-Industry Cooperation Program in collaboration with the Small 
Defense Plants Administration. These procedures are not all-inclusive or inflex- 
ible and will be modified as circumstances warrant. 


301 PROCUREMENT INFORMATION CENTERS 


Each SDPA regional office will become a center for the distribution of Navy 
procurement information throughout the geographical area of the region. 

1. Navy Responsibility —Each of the resident Industry Cooperation Officers 
shall become the focal point for making available to the SDPA regional office 
information regarding pending procurements. The Industry Cooperation Officer 
will be supplied this information directly by the procurement activities. He shall 
make arrangements for obtaining the necessary specifications from the nearest 
Inspection Office and will arrange for technical advice regarding the specifications 
or requirements of the procurement for use of the SDPA Industrial Specialists or 
others involved in seeking out new suppliers. (Advice may be needed regarding 
such matters as inspection, packaging, security, payments, etc., as set forth in the 
procurement requirements.) All necessary and pertinent data will be made 
available promptly to the SDPA regional office. 

2. SDPA Responsibility—The SDPA has agreed to distribute promptly 
throughout its regions procurement information beneficial to small-business con- 
cerns furnished each SDPA regional office by the Navy’s resident Industry Coop- 
eration Officer. The rendering of technical advice regarding procurements to 
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prospective bidders shall be the responsibility of the SDPA and they will refer 
requests for supplementary data regarding specific Navy procurements to the 
resident Industry Cooperation Officer, 


302 INTRAREGIONAL COORDINATION BY INDUSTRY COOPERATION OFFICERS 


1. Basie Procurement Information.—The Industry Cooperation Officer will 

ordinate the distribution of procurement information to offices of the Material 
Inspection Service within the SDPA regions when there is an office in the same 
city as an SDPA office or as necessary to accommodate the industrial communities 
within the region. 

2. Additional Procurement Information.—The Industry Cooperation Officer will 
handle and coordinate requests by SDPA regional personnel for additional specifie 
nformation regarding the procurements being disseminated within the region by 
SDPA. In addition, other requests by the SDPA regional office for information 
regarding the Navy will be addressed to the resident Industry Cooperation Officer 
who will make arrangements as appropriate for obtaining the information. The 
Industry Cooperation Officer, for expediency, may request the appropriate Navy 
activity to reply directly to the requestor, but will in every instance follow-up 
on the matter to make certain that the case has been completed. (The number 
of cases handled per month is required in the Monthly Industry Cooperation 
Activity Report.) 

303 TECHNICAL DATA 


Data from the technical libraries of the Material Inspection Offices will be made 
available to the Industry Cooperation Officer in carrying out his duties. Nor- 
mally, the Industry Cooperation Officer will obtain these data from the Inspection 
Office to which he is attached. Prints and specifications that have been received 
by the Industry Cooperation Officer from procurement activities will in turn be 

warded to the cognizant Inspection Office for inclusion in that technical library 
ibout 30 days after the closing date of the procurement. Copies of Invitations 

Bid or Requests for Proposal will be filed by manufacturing categories, after 

aving been cross-referenced in an Incoming Log by Invitation or Request 
numbers. 
304 SDPA SUGGESTED BIDDERS 


As soon as practicable after the receipt of procurements, the names of any firms 
recommended by SDPA field offices as potential suppliers for specific procurements 
will be submitted by the SDPA field office to the resident Industry Cooperation 
Officer. The Industry Cooperation Officer will immediately forward such recom- 
mendation to the cognizant purchasing activity together with any comments he 
cares to make. Air Mail will be the normal method of transmitting these names. 
Other means, such as telegram, Navy TWX, or telephone may be used, depending 
on the time requirements of the procurement. The Industry Cooperation Officer 
should reach an agreement with the SDPA Regional Director in establishing an 
appropriate cutoff date as to each procurement for the forwarding to cognizant 
purchasing activities of the names of potential suppliers for such procurements. 
It is highly desirable that prospective bidders have adequate information and time 
to prepare bids. Where bidding time is short, it is important that special note be 
made on the procurement information given to SDPA regional offices for dis- 
semination. 

305 SDPA CERTIFICATIONS 


When the SDPA regional office deems it advisable, the resident Industry Coop- 
eration Officer may append supplementary comments to the recommendations of 
the SDPA Regional Director that may become the basis for issuance of Certifi- 
cates of Competency as to capacity and credit by the Administrator of SDPA. 
In providing these comments the Industry Cooperation Officer will avail himself 
of all current and pertinent information regarding the firm that is known to the 
cognizant Navy Inspection Office, which information will also be made available 
to SDPA regional personnel. 


306 DIRECT COMMUNICATION 


Direct communication between Navy Small Business Specialists in procurement 
activities and SDPA resident Industry Cooperation Officers is authorized and 
encouraged. To further expedite the sending or obtaining of procurement infor- 
mation, Industry Cooperation Officers may contact directly the technical person- 
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nel referenced on the procurement briefs provided by the procurement activities. 
Correspondence initiated by the resident Industry Cooperation Officers shall be 
in the name of the Inspection Office to which the Industry Cooperation Officer is 
attached 


307 INSPECTION OFFICE SERVICES 


The normal services and facilities of the Navy Inspection Offices within th« 
SDPA region will be available to the resident Industry Cooperation Officer in 
carrying out his procurement advisory duties. Requests for assistance by these 
activities will be made by the Industry Cooperation Officer to the senior officer 
of the activity. Subsequent arrangements may be made for direct contacts at 
the operating levels, but these arrangements must be made with the senior officer’s 
concurrence and approval 

308 COUNSELING 


It shall be a standard objective that small firms’ representatives seeking advice 
regarding Navy procurement receive ‘‘one-stop’”’ counseling. In other words, a 
visit to “‘one office’ equals a visit to ‘‘all offices.”” This will be accomplished by 
advising the small business firms’ representatives of all Navy purchasing activities 
that procure items the manufacturer can produce. The basic reference for 
obtaining this information is the Government Procurement Manual issued by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, NPA, Office of Small Business. The Manual is 
now the responsibility of SDPA, and they have agreed to furnish current copies 
for the use of the Industry Cooperation Officers. Department of Defense Mailing 
List Applications (DD Form 558) will be furnished each firm interviewed in 
sufficient numbers for all purchasing activity mailing lists recommended with at 
least one extra copy for retention in the firm’s files. DD Form 558-1 or GSA-129 
will be solicited whenever the items of interest to the prospective supplier are not 
one of his normal products. This form will not be solicited if it has already been 
submitted to local Inspection Offices or the regional SDPA office. 


309 SUBCONTRACTING 


It will be a direct responsibility of the resident Industry Cooperation Officer to 
encourage and facilitate subcontracting with the SDPA region. This will be 
effected by the cooperation of the Industry Cooperation Officer and the Material 
Inspection Officers with SDPA regional personnel in contacting prime contractors 
and qualified small business firms who wish to become subcontractors. In this 
connection the Industry Cooperation Officer in conjunction with the cognizant 
Inspection Office will attempt to arrange with all Navy prime contractors listed 
in “Selling to Navy Prime Contractors’ located within the region to provide 
subcontract listings to-the SDPA regional offices at regular monthly intervals of 
ibecontracting opportunities arising during the planning for or production of 
Navy prime contracts. It is desirable that each item listed be an existing oppor- 
tunity at the time of distribution of the lists. Normally, “shelf items’’ should 
not be included. All lists should contain necessary and pertinent data such as 
name and address of source, person to contact and telephone number, concise but 
adequate description of work desired and other data that is significant such as 
quantity and delivery required. A suggested form is included in “‘Aids.’’ Inter- 
regional distribution of lists among Industry Cooperation Officers is encouraged 
in those instances where the lists contain opportunities that may be pertinent to 
the manufacturing facilities to be found in the adjacent or other regions, but 
searce or unavailable in the originating region. Lists should be given special 
distribution to distressed areas or distressed industries in or near the originating 
region. Large prime contractors within each region who are not listed in “‘Selling 
to Navy Prime Contractors’’ and who desire to be listed should be reported to the 
Office of Naval Material, Code M31, who will make the necessary arrangements. 


Exursir 3 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION PooLsS—COMMENTS 
AND PoINTs FOR CONSIDERATION REGARDING DEFENSE PRODUCTION POOLs 


1. In general and with certain notable exceptions pools are not well organized, 
do not have well-balanced productive capacity, have not arranged suitable 
financial structures, have not presented their productive potential effectively, 
and have not exercised the same diligence in the pursuit of business opportunities 
that ordinary individual enterprises do. 
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2. Unless steps are taken to correct these inadequacies, the full productive 
capacity of these pools will probably not be fully utilized in the defense production 
gram. 

3. This committee has noted that Report No. 1597 of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, United States Senate, recommends ‘“‘That a joint program and 
procedure be established between the Small Defense Plants Administration and 

armed services procurement agencies, whereby production pools will be given 

pecial attention and help in obtaining their first defense contracts.’’ The 
Department of Defense Direc tive No. 4105.21, Defense Production Pools, dated 
e 19, 1952, provides that ‘‘Defense production pools will be granted the 
erences and privileges accorded to small-business concerns, whenever the 
(dministrator of Small Defense Plants Administration designates a particular 
001 as small business.’”? In actual practice the Department of Defense has 
given pools special consideration in that the name and brief description of each 
pool has been called to the attention of all contracting officers as those certified 
ls are reported to the Department of Defense. 

Department of Defense small-business specialists have in many instances added 
ls to bidders’ lists without a request from the individual pool that such be done. 
ider’s mailing list applications have been sent to the individual pools by many 

rocurement activity small-business specialists. All procurement informational 

iblications have voluntarily been furnished each pool by the three services 
These things are not ordinarily done for individual firms; therefore, they consti- 
te special treatment and until better presentation regarding the individual pools 
ire available, that is about the extent of special treatment the services can render. 

1. In establishing the SDPA, the Congress recognized the need of small business 

technical and management guidance. To meet the demand for this service, 
SDPA has created the Engineering Service Division. The Division is staffed 
h skilled industrial engineers having diversified experience. In the organiza- 
of certain defense production pools SDPA engineering and management 
vices have proved particularly valuable. Surveys can be made to determine 
f individual pools have adequate productive balance, whether each member is 
izing its maximum component part potentiality, and whether additional pro- 
rement items can be produced. Engineering assistance has been extended to 
elp pools arrive at. competitive bids. 

5. It seems apparent that pools should produce items the at are under negotiated 

curement and items for which there are few if any already established pro- 
jucers. If this beso, then the proLlem becomes one of mate hing pool production 

entialities to the appropriate negotiated procurements, providing certain pre- 

inary and fundamental details have been taken care of such as arranging for 
good manazement and adequate financing and preparing satisfactory evidence 
that these things have been done. 

6. If the above premise can be accepted by the committee wholly or in part as 
a point of departure, then the committee may care to accept, alter, reject, or 
add to the following points: 

a) Treat each of the 16 pools as a separate case. 

b) Request each cognizant SDPA regional office to assemble complete data 
and prepare an analysis of each pool located within the region. 

Forward all cases to SDPA Washington for analysis by the consultant 
the Administrator (Mr. John VanGinhoven). 

!) SDPA Washington should prepare an analysis of each case and forward 
to all SDPA representatives in procurement offices so they can be alert for 
pending negotiated procurements that are suitable for each pool. 

e) SDPA Washington should furnish all appropriate military small-business 
specialists with pool analyses for routing to the various appropriate technical 
desks within his activity, so that each pool can be considered for suitable negotiated 
contracts, particularly those for which there are few if any wall-established sources. 

(f) Ask each pool to advise SDPA Washington when they receive invitations 
for bid or requests for proposal that they want to bid on so that they may be 
assisted in preparing acceptable bids. 

(g) Request cognizant regional SDPA offices to advise pools within their 
region of major military prime contractors within the region that may be able 
to utilize the pools as subcontractors after obtaining this information from the 
small business committees of the Armed Forces regional councils. 

Subcommittee on Defense Production Pools: 


Richard Lennihan, Munitions Board 
Harry Blythe, Army 

J. Kennard Weddell, Air Force 

LCDR Frank L. Fuller, Navy-Chairman 
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ExarsitT 4 
A Messacs From THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy ® 


It has been a continuous policy of the Department of the Navy to encourage 
subcontracting by Navy prime contractors. There are numerous compelling 
reasons for this policy. j 

In the first place, we need as many suppliers as possible who can be called on 
to double or triple their production in the event of full mobilization, thus main- 
taining a broad industrial base. 

Second, the total defense output in case of full mobilization is dependent on 
the total number of healthy active manufacturing firms that are in being. 

Third, the Navy as an agent of the Government is entrusted with sizable 
defense appropriations and wishes to spread these dollars, in trems of contracts, 
in an equitable manner within the requirements of the Navy and the policies of 
procurement as set forth by the Congress. 

Many of the large complex items needed by the Navy must be procured from 
large firms which have the facilities and engineering staffs for producing such 
items. These large firms which hold major prime contracts carry out established 
Navy policy when they in turn pass on a large share of the total contract dollars 
by subcontracting components of the end product with numerous smaller firms. 

The directory included in this publication is a listing of many of the major 
Navy prime contractors who, in a spirit of cooperation, have accepted the re- 
sponsibility of subcontracting to the greatest extent practicable, and have ap- 
pointed senior executives to foster and administer the program. Those executives 
have further appointed officials at the operating levels who can be solicited direct 
by potential subcontractors. Names and addressed of these subcontracting 
officials are provided in this directory. 

This directory will assist both prime contractors and subcontractors to the 
end that the overall productive economy is maintained in the strongest possible 
condition and the industrial base of defense production has sufficient breadth and 
depth to support any emergency the Navy may have to face. 

Dan A. KIMBALL, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Senator GitLterre. Who is your next witness? 

Commander Fuuuer. I should like to present Lieutenant Com- 
mander Embry as our next witness. 

Senator GitLetTTe. You mean you want him to testify at this time? 

Commander Fuuier. Yes, sir; we should like to have him testify 
at this time. 

However, with your permission, I would like to include a statement 
that was overlooked when Senator Ferguson was here. 

Senator GiLLeTre. Is it with reference to Senator Ferguson? 

Commander Futter. It is in reference to one of the questions 
that was asked, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE. We will be very glad to have it. 

Commander Fuuuer. It is in regard to sending specifications with 
all of our procurements that we send to these 13 offices distributed 
throughout the United States. We were asked why we did not send 
all prints and specifications with every procurement. 

This would be a very costly procedure. The prints and specifica- 
tions are sometimes numerous, maybe 20 or 30 prints. And the 
administrative workload that would be added in doing this would 
just be something over and above what our present offices can 
handle. 


* Selling to Navy Prime Contractors, pamphlet retained in committee files. 
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Senator GitLetrs. Before we hear from Lieutenant Commander 
Embry, counsel, did you want to ask some questions of the witness, 
Commander Fuller? 

Mr. Noong. I have some questions with relation to statistics 
which I suppose will be presented at a later time; is that correct? 

Commander Fuuiusr. Yes, sir; Captain Kinnear will present the 
statistics. 

Senator Gitterte. You have already been sworn? 

Lieutenant Commander Emsry. Yes. 

Senator GILLETTE. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LT, COMDR. ASHTON F., EMBRY, JR. UNITED 
STATES NAVAL RESERVE, SMALL-BUSINESS SPECIALIST, BU- 
REAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Lieutenant Commander Emsry. I am Lt. Comdr. Ashton F. Embry, 
Jr., United States Naval Reserve, small-business specialist, of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to have 
the occasion to make this statement on the small-business program of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. As a small-business man myself in civilian 
life, 1 am quite familiar with the problems in general, and in particular, 
with those where the Bureau of Aeronautics is concerned. I was 
recalled to active duty in March 1951 and, pursuant to a Department 
of Defense directive of April 5, 1951, was appointed small-business 
specialist by the Chief of the Bureau, Rear Adm. Thomas S. Combs, 
just 2 years ago this month. I am a part of his immediate office 
and he has delegated to me all the necessary authority to carry out 
my mission effectively—to represent small business in all its aspects and 
to insure that small-business men receive their fair share of Bureau of 
Aeronautics contracts. 

I would like to sketch briefly how carefully we handle all production 
contracts in the bureau. Airframes, engines, and propellers are 
excepted from the following procurement procedure since we must go 
directly to the manufacturer of the types required. We have a body 
known as the Procurement Review Board. This Board is composed 
of the cognizant project engineer from the technical division con- 
cerned, representatives from the Production (procuring) and In- 
dustrial Planning Divisions, the chairman and the.cognizant negotiator, 
both from the Contracts Division, the small-business specialist and 
the representative from the Small Defense Plants Administration 
(SDPA). Facts and pertinent background details of the proposed 
procurement are presented by the representative of the Production 
Division, technical aspects are given by the project engineer, and 
Industrial Planning Division advises as to the number of necessary 
mobilization sources and tooling level required to support production 
in the event of all-out war... It is then determined by those present as 
to the suitability of the procurement for manufacture by small firms. 
This decision is arrived at by weighing such factors as technical 
complexity, delivery requirements, estimated money value, whether 


83559—53——23 
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another source is required, cost of production tooling, necessity for 
additional facilities, whether the item is proprietary or on the qualified 
products list, whether adequately firm specifications and drawings are 
available, and so forth, 

Senator GitLteTre. Let me interrupt you at that point. When 
you started your statement you said that the admiral had delegated 
to you complete authority? 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. Yes, sir. 

Senator GILLeTTE. Does that mean that when your Board had 
reached its decision that it is not subject to review anywhere— it is 
the ultimate decision? 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. No, sir; I have the right to take 
exception to the Board proceedings, which I have done many times 
by appealing directly to Admiral Combs or his Deputy, Admiral 
Harrison, for a decision in behalf of small business, and T am happy 
to say that in the instances that I have done so I have been uphe Id 

Senator Gituerre. The point I wanted to make for the record is, the 
decision of the Board as reviewed by you—is that a final decision or 
do you refer it to higher authority, and it is subject to their review 
before a decision becomes effective? 

Lieutenant Commander Emsry. I am going to follow into that. 

Mr. Noone. I have 1 or 2 questions before the witness proceeds 
You mentioned suitability. I gather from what you said that it is 
the determination of the Board as to the suitability that is utilized in 
computing your statistics on suitable procurement for small business 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. That is correct. 

Mr. Noone. Does not that procedure differ from that of the Army 
and the Air Force in determining suitable items? Their test is, has 
small business ever produced these things for the Department, or has 
it submitted a bid which was within a reasonable range pricewise? 

As I follow your testimony, it is a decision on each procurement as 
it comes through your office that determines what is suitable. 

The question then is: Are we not mixing different standards in com- 
puting our overall Department of Defense statistics on suitable items 
for small business? 

Lieutenant Commander Emsry. The difficulty, I would say, in our 
Bureau is the complexity of the items that we buy. Mind you, we 
are concerned only with aeronautical procurement, components in 
airplanes and airplanes themselves. I am in no position, I think, on 
my own, to say whether a generator or a starter or any of the other 
items, altimeters, et cetera, are or are not suitable for small business. 

If 1 were to be in a position to do that, I would have to be techni- 
cally cognizant of every program we have. 

Mr. Noone. I can see that, but for the purpose of uniformity 
between the three Departments, would it not be relatively simpler to 
determine whether small business ever did manufacture the item? 

Lieutenant Commander Emsry. My problem has been in many 
instances introducing small business into a new item they have never 
manufactured before. That is the real problem, not whether it is a 
fact that only two big businesses have ever made it before, but can 
small business make this item. That is usually the way I spend most 
of my time in the suitability field. 
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Bomb racks, hooks, torpedo nose caps, armament such as rocket 
launchers, manifestly, are suitable for small business, because they 
have been made in the past by small business, although we have large 
businesses making them, too. 

My whole problem is to raise the level of small-business dollars, by 
getting into those items that small business has never made before. 

Mr. Noone. You have mentioned the matter of patented items. 
Does the Navy take any steps to protect itself on items developed 
under Navy research and development contracts to block the possi- 
bility that such an item will become proprietary or patented and, 
therfore, foreclosed to other businesses at a later date? 

Lieutenant Commander Emspry. We most certainly do. 

Mr. Noone. How do you do that? 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. There is a standard clause in- 
corporated in the contract itself. I am not too familiar with that 
particular aspect, but I know that there is this clause that I refer to 
which vests the proprietary rights in the United States Government 
and not in the manufacturer, but so often you must remember, par- 
ticularly in the aeronautical instrument field, which is a very cir- 
cumscribed field, these fellows, the big boys, will come in with a new 
instrument that they have developed on their own, and they sell it to 
us; therefore, it is their item. It is not developed under our research 
and development contract. 

If we spend our money and they develop it as the result of that, it 
is our item and not theirs. 

Senator Gruterre. All right, you may proceed. 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. Once it is concluded that the item 
is suitable for production by small business, a decision is made as to 
whether the procurement shall be formally advertised or negotiated. 
It is also at this point that joint determinations, if in order, are 
initiated. In this instance, we will assume that a particular procure- 
ment is classified and thus will be negotiated as are the bulk of Bureau 
procurements. Our office refers to the cross-referenced master bidders 
list and submits to the Production Division a list of small firms which, 
in the opinion of the small-business specialist and the SDPA repre- 
sentative, are qualified to produce the item. The list is reviewed by 
the technical and production personnel concerned. Unless there is 
specific written objection to a company on their part, these small 
companies together with those companies, both large and small, 
proposed by other members of the Board, are requested to submit 
quotations on the procurement. Upon receipt of the quotations a 
few weeks hence, the Board again meets, opens them and after due 
consideration of all factors involved, recommends the award. The 
minutes of both meetings are attached to the procurement directive 
which ultimately ends up in the negotiator’s hands for finalizing of 
the contract. It should be clear that this procedure insures small 
business participation wherever possible, for while many different 
people attend the Board meetings, depending on the nature of the 
procurement, I, or my assistant, and the SDPA representative are 
present at all the meetings. 
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ENCLOSURE 1 


Bureau of Aeronautics Procurements, fiscal years 1951-53 


PROCUREMENT DOLLARS 





> 7 Per- . ne Per- | Fiscal year 1953] Per- 
Fiscal year 1951 cent Fiscal year 1952 cent (9 months) cent 





‘Total procurements J $3, 798, 410, 000 100 $3, 830, 887, 000 $2, 316, 736, 000 100 
Awarded to large business | 3, 673, 972, 000 | 96.8 3, 553, 758, 000 | 92. § 2, 218, 894, 000 95.8 
Awarded to small business 124, 438,000)  3.2| '277,120,000| 7. 7, 842, 000 4.2 
Total suitable for small busi- 
ness coe (t) 7 2 229, 870, 000 , 384, 100 
Awarded to small business. . 124, 438, 000 3 197, 551, 265 , 7, 842, 000 
| 


PROCUREMENT ACTIONS INVOLVING $10,000 OR MORE 


Total contract actions , $1,445 100 2, 027 100 
Awarded to large business O04 53 1, 219 60 
Aw arded to small business 541 38 808 40 
Awards te ) suitable for small 

(@) 3 559 
Awarded to small business 541 ‘ 3 452 











1 Not available 
? Available only for last half of fiscal year 1952. 








I would like to refer now to enclosure (1) of this statement. It will 
be noted that in fiscal year 1951, during which time our office was in 
existence for only 6 weeks, the Bureau made procurements amounting 
to $3,798,410,000 of whic h 3.2 percent, or $124,438,000, was awarded 
to small firms. No records were kept of the dollars represented by 
suitable small-business procurements prior to January 1, 1952. Dur- 
ing fiscal 1952, as the enclosure reflects, the Bureau did its utmost for 
small-business men and of total procurements of $3,830,887,000, 7.2 
percent was awarded to small firms amounting to $277,129,000. The 
real index of effectiveness is contained in the suitability percentages, 
small-business men received 86 percent of the procurement dollars 
considered available to them during the last half of fiscal 1952. 
However, for the first three quarters of fiscal 1953 a sharp decline in 
total prime dollars to small firms has occurred even though the per- 
centage of suitable dollars awarded to them remains high. Of total 
procurements of $2,316,736,000 small firms received $97,842,000, or 

4.2 percent. The latter figure represents 91 percent of the $106,384,- 
000 considered suitable during the 9 months. This decline is due 
to several factors not present in the preceding fiseal year, as follows: 

(a) We have purchased far fewer items suitable for small firms 
this year than last. Changes in naval aviation requirements have 
necessitated program revisions which have reduced purchases in those 
fields in which lie the greatest potential for small business. The 
2 fields of armament and electronics, where most of the suitable 
items for small firms are found, accounted for approximately 17 per- 
cent of total Bureau procurement dollars obligated during the first 
9 months of fiscal 1952. In 1953 the percentage has declined to 10 
percent, which is to say that we have spent approximately $265 
million less in these fields. The third most important field for small 
business is found in that of aeronautical instruments. Although 
most of the items are of a proprietary nature with large firms, good 
success was experienced in setting up small companies on a licensee 
basis in fiscal 1952. Purchases declined from 4 percent of total 
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procurements in 1952 to 1 percent in 1953, a difference of $112 million. 
Thus in these 3 fields during 1953 the potential declined a total of 
$377 million and yet from these same 3 fields came 81 percent of 
all the prime-contract dollars small firms received in 3 quarters of 
fise al 1952. 

Senator GitLerre. You ascribe, then, the diminution of the con- 
tracts that went to small business in fiscal 1953 principally to the fact 
that fewer items had been declared suitable and made available to 
them? 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. In the Bureau of Aeronautics; 
yes, sir. An example of that would be how you are affected by pur- 
chasing trainers rather than buying combat. planes. Trainers do not 
carry armaments and very little electronics. If you buy more 
trainers in a period than combat planes—and when I say “‘buy,” I 
am talking about obligating funds—the minute you make an airplane 
contract you buy the components, so that they will all come together 
at the eritical time. That is, when the airplane is ready, then the 
instruments will be ready. T hat has been one of the problems, as | 
say. 

This year we have bought more trainers than we did in the year 
just preceding. 

(b) Immediately after Korea, in an effort to obtain production as 
quickly as possible, we entered into contracts with large companies, 
devoting large sums to the expansion of facilities and production tool- 
ing. After getting these first important production lines started 
we began to establish second, third, and in some cases, fourth sources, 
a great many of which were small companies. During fiscal 1952 
contracts were let to these secondary sources but now, in fiscal 1953, 
it has been necessary to go again to the original production sources 
since they were completing their initial contracts while many of the 
secondary sources were just getting into production and their lines 
were loaded. Some also have not even begun production due to the 
necessary long lead time and are as yet unproven sources. It is not 
Bureau policy to give additional contracts to a source until that source 
has successfully produced under its initial contract. This production 
cycle should reverse itself in favor of the secondary sources in fiscal 
1954. 

Certain companies with fewer than 500 employees when they 
began their initial contracts have become large business when measured 
by the 500 employee yardstick. We derive great satisfaction when a 
small company accomplishes this, but it is painful from a statistical 
standpoint since credit for further contracts to the erstwhile small 
company must go to the large business column, 

Senator Gituetre. I ask counsel whether the record shows what 
constitutes the line between big business and small business. And I 
am informed that the record does. 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. Yes, sir. 

(d) The Bureau is bending every effort to lighten its heavy procure- 
ment workload by placing certain contracts through the Aviation 
Supply Office in Philadelphia and all formally advertised contracts 
through the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. The value of such 
contracts appear in the latter’s totals and not those of this Bureau. 
The majority of the items, of the replacement or off-the-shelf types, 
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procured through these two agencies fall within the suitable for 
small-business category thus reducing this Bureau’s small-business 
potential. 

In passing I would like to mention other important factors which, 
inescapably in our highly technical bureau, militate against small- 
business participation. 

(a) Aviation design is of necessity dynamic, causing constant 
changes in specifications and drawings. This condition makes it 
virtually impossible to go to firms other than those possessing large 
engineering staffs and a great degree of technical and manufacturing 
skill. 

(6) The Bureau does not purchase components, that is to say, bits 
and pieces. We contract for end items or systems. This tends to 
eliminate such firms as small machine shops and television assemblers 
of which there are literally thousands. As a matter of fact, an esti- 
mated 75 percent of the companies applying at my office, so far as 
Bureau of Aeronautics procurements are concerned, are qualified to 
be subcontractors rather than prime contractors. 

(c) The Naval Shore Establishment, of which the Bureau is a part, 
exists principally to support the fleet. Hence our procurement orders 
and their delivery must conform to fleet requirements. Urgency of 
such requirements often makes it necessary to go directly to the proven 
producer without recourse to new competition. 

(7) I have mentioned production tooling costs previously but I 
would like to give an example of how such costs restrict further com- 
petition after 1, 2, or 3 sources have been established. To build a 
certain radar set involves furnishing special production tooling such 
as jigs, dies, fixtures, and molds costing a quarter of a million dollars. 
Three sources are currently producing and due to cutbacks or stretch- 
outs in the schedule, difficulty is being experienced in providing suffi- 
cient production contracts to keep all three sources in existence. To 
throw the item into new competition, whereby a fourth source might 
be established, would be both uneconomical and, since the equip- 
ment is highly complex, risky. While perhaps 60 percent of the 
tooling can be transferred from an established source to a new one 
this incurs additional tooling expense up to 40 percent of a quarter 
of a million dollars. Furthermore, there is a lead time of 18 months 
for production by a new source and there is still the risk that, after 
this time has elapsed, the new source may fail to produce an accept- 
able equipment. Since only three mobilization sources are required 
and now are tooled and in production, new competition could not 
meet their prices if for no other reason than tooling costs would cause 
their total quotations to be higher than the current source quotations. 

Senator Gitterre. Does that situation apply to a new product? 

Lieutenant Commander Emsry. No. 

Senator GiLLeTTEe. For which they, the big concerns, would have 
to retool? 

Lieutenant Commander Emsry. That is exactly it. That is where 
I spend the vast majority of my time, wrangling over new procure- 
ments, products we have never bought, or those just developed for 
which we have specifications and drawings. True, the developer is 
in the driver’s seat, as it were, since he is thoroughly familiar with 
the building of the original prototype. 
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Now, sir, it depends, as I said before; on, the urgency of the re- 
quirement and the necessity for additional facilities, and how much 
money we have to spend to put other people into the business, but 
by and large if the item is considered suitable for small business, small 
business in our bureau gets the opportunity., I cannot, of course, 
cuarantee them a contract, 

I look upon my job as having been performed to some extent when 
I see that they have the opportunity to get the contract. 

A number of our items, because of peculiar design and per- 
formance requirements, appear on what is known as the Qualified 
Products List. Suppliers who wish to furnish such items must, at 
their own time and expense, submit samples to the bureau for ex- 
haustive tests. Having been approved they are placed on the qualified 
list along with others who have complied with this procedure. There- 
ifter, when procurements of that item are planned, only those qualified 
sources are asked to participate. Along the same lines, particularly 
in the aeronautical instrument field, proprietary items impede com- 
petition and secondary sources are established only with the coopera- 
tion of the proprietary contractor. 

f) Finally, the items we buy are not simple to manufacture, they 
are only relatively simple. I have brought with me two armament 
items which appear deceptively simple to manufacture, this bomb 
hook and this bomb shackle. 

May I bring them up to you, sir, so that you can see what I am talk- 
ing about? 

Senator GitLeTTe. Yes, sir. 

Lieutenant Commander Embry. This is a mark VIII bomb shackle. 
together with the hooks. The hooks are already in there. I want to 
leave the hooks out, so that you can see them. That is probably the 
simplest item we buy in the Bureau of Aeronautics, in my opinion, 
particularly where machine shops are concerned 

Senator Grittetre. The simplest item? 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. Yes. There are literally hundreds 
of companies which imagine they can make all we require in any given 
month. The hook is the critical part of the shackle. So much trouble 
was experienced by four small companies in producing the shackle that 
we decided to purchase the hook separately. One small company 
went bankrupt trying to produce the hook; another, after failing to 
meet delivery schedules for more than a year, is producing, but 50 
percent of the hooks are being rejected for defects. A large company 
now satisfactorily producing also was considerably behind in its 
initial deliveries. The story is the same with the shackles. Five 
small companies have had verying degrees of difficulty. One has still 
not made deliveries after receiving a contract in November 1950, 
The latest newly established source was to have begun deliveries last 
October but none have been made as of this date. 

Senator GitLtetrre. What in the world would cause the delay in the 
manufacturing of a simple article such as that? 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. That is the hook that holds a 
2,000 pound bomb, and it is the heat treating of that hook and the 
machining of the contour of the throat, the close tolerance machining 
of that hook. At the ultimate, so far as steel tensile strength goes, 
that shackle, when it is hooked up with a 2,000-pound bomb on an 
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airplane, is subjected to 20,000 pounds’ tensile thrust at times, you 
know, as the plane swoops. 

I have a picture here of what happens when one of those hooks 
breaks. Here is a plane where the bomb hook broke. It tore off 
the stabilizers. The plane was smashed. $300,000 for a $4 item. 
So that the safety in aeronautical equipment is something that you 
cannot afford to gamble with. 

I know in speaking to the pilots in the Bureau who have come back 
from the fleet, they are ever conscious of what we are doing. They 
are perfectly willing to take a reasonable gamble. 

Complete drawings and specifications were available to all of these 
companies but these cannot provide those two important ingredients for 
successful production—know-how and quality control. Our experi- 
ence with these two items demonstrates what I have so often told 
visiting businessmen; that the items we purchase which are success- 
fully manufactured by small firms cannot, on that account, be held to 
be suitable for small firms generally in a broad field, as are, say wooden 
pallets, for which literally hundreds of qualified small firms can and 
do compete when invitations are issued by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 

I should like now to turn to the field of subcontracting and I refer 
you to enclosure (2) of this report. 


ENCLOSURE 2 


Part I.—Study of first-tier subcontracting under fiscal 1951 contracts by 26 BuAer 
prime contractors 


Dollar value of 
first-tier sub- Per- 
contracts to cent 
small business 


Dollar value 
of prime 
contracts 


Category 


Airframes (6) _........- $1, 244, 386, 879 $171, 722, 451 
Armament (2) _......-.. 8, 996, 849 986, 500 
Electronics (10)......-- mid 193, 557, 845 

i ci 669, 025, 467 

Guided missiles (2) 2, d 

Instruments (2) . | 7, , 
Propellers (1) 27. 650, 000 


504, 314, 843 


Prime contract dollars to smal] business . , , 842, 00 
First-tier subcontract dollars to small business.......... > 389, 711, 675 


487, 553, 675 
Total Bureau Procurements . 798, 2, 316, 736, 000 
Percentage of total dollar awards to small business. 9. 21.0 


1 Fiseal year 1951 percentages of subcontracting projected for fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 


Part I portrays statistics derived from studies based on contracts 
let during fiscal 1951 to 26 of our principal prime contractors and they 
represent an excellent cross-section of our 7 main procurement fields. 
It will be noted that first-tier subcontracting percentages vary from 
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10 percent in the guided missile field up to 36 percent in the engine 
field. The average percentage of first-tier subcontracting for the 7 
fields is 19 percent, 

In part II, after subtracting facility and small-business prime con- 
tracts, we have applied this average percentage of fiscal 1951 total pro- 
curements and then projected the subcontracting statistics for fiscal 
1952 and 1953 in order to gain a comparison. However, we are in 
process of compiling corresponding figures for fiscal 1952 which will be 
available at a later date. 

Enclosure (2) conclusively demonstrates that, in a highly specialized 
bureau such as the Bureau of Aeronautics, small business must look to 
subcontracting for the majority of its dollars. Remember that these 
statistics reflect only first-tier subcontracting and take no account of 
the lower level subcontracting involving small bits and pieces, vendors 
and so forth. Yet of all the billions spent by the bureau during the 
fiscal years 1951 through 1953, small firms received just short of one- 
quarter of the total amount in prime and first-tier subcontracts, 
roughly $2,211,000,000 out of total procurements of $9,946,000,000. 
Were it feasible to descend to the ultimate tier of subcontracting in 
each contract and field it is obvious that we would find a substantial 
additional amount of dollars ending up in the hands of small business- 
men. 

Senator Giuuerrs. In your contract with the prime contractor, it 
is left entirely optional with him as to whether he sublets any of the 
business to a subcontractor? 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. We cannot specify that you shall 
subcontract with Joe Doakes, for instance, but we do encourage 
that. That comes a little later in my statement, how we operate 
through our Bureau of Aeronautics representatives who are resident 
in the plants of these various people. 

Senator Giuterrs. Obviously, if he can handle it himself, it is to 
his interest to do it, rather than to sublet it. 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. We take the position in the 
bureau that since we are rather vulnerable as to the extent of prime 
contracting that we can do with small business, that we insist to 
our primes that they do everything possible—whether it is more 
valuable to keep it in their plant or not—that wherever possible, 
since we have to spread this dollar and it is impossible for us to do 
anything but concentrate our dollars in big business, that it is up 
to them in conformity with the Secretary of the Navy’ 8 continuous 
policy of subcontracting on the part of our primes that they do 
everything possible to put out the item. 

Senator GriuLerrs. But if you let a prime contract to me, I do 
not have to subcontract it, no matter how much you insist? 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. To answer your question, Mr. 
Chairman, the only thing that we have in our contract is a clause in 
which we point out that it is to their interests that they comply 
with the intent of Congress that they subcontract to the maximum 
extent practicable. 

Senator GitLerTs. That is your policy? 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. Yes, sir; that is our ‘policy. 

I recall in reading the recent committee report, I think it was April 
30, on defense subcontracting to small business, ' that it was somewhat 


%® Report of Senate Small Business Committee, Small Business and Defense Subcontracts, 8. Rept. No. 
206, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 
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frowned upon by the committee that directed subcontracting should 
take place. I think that they felt that that latitude should be left 
to the large prime contractor. Nevertheless, we have done what we 
can. 

While policy precludes our directing our primes to subcontract with 
specific firms, nevertheless we have attempted to assist small firms in 
this field with the cooperation of our major primes, some 65 in number, 
which named specific individuals in each of their companies to whom 
we can refer small businessmen for subcontracting opportunities. 
There are also the 3 Bureau of Aeronautics general representatives, 
located at Brooklyn, Wright Field, and Los Angeles, who supervise 
the activities of 31 Bureau of Aeronautics representatives permanently 
attached to our principal primes who have been very effective in 
extending subcontracting assistance to small firms. 

Senator GitLterre. The Chair wishes to make a statement. I have 
to go to the floor. That buzzer is a call to the floor. I can only stay 
for about 5 or 10 minutes more. If you wish, we can suit your con- 
venience as much as possible by doing what we can in these few 
remaining minutes. 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. I think, sir; that my remarks are 
all there in my prepared statement as to how our BARS operate and 
how we do assist small business in subcontracting. 

These 31 representatives, or BARS as we call them, make their 
headquarters at such prime contractors as Douglas, Grumman & 
McDonnell which manufacture our airframes, Pratt & Whitney and 
Westinghouse, which produce our engines, Hamilton Standard Divi- 
sioa of United Aircraft which manufactures our propellers, aad others 
of like importance. Amovg their many duties in connection with the 
general supervision of our prime coatracts placed with the particular 
prime to which they are attached are the following: They ensure that 
close supervision and follow-up are maintained on the progress of engi- 
neering at the contractor’s plant, the progress of tool design and 
fabrication of tooling, the timely placement of orders, the establish- 
ment of manufacturing schedules and procedures, the flow of produc- 
tioa materials, and so forth. They keep the bureau informed as to 
the overall performance of the primes. They are also actively engaged 
in carrying out the continuous policy of the Navy in encouragiag sub- 
tracting by our primes as expressed by the Secretary of the Navy in his 
foreword to the Navy’s publication Selliag to Navy Prime Con 
tractors. Thus these BARS are in an excellent on the spot position 
to give very valuable assistance and advice not only to this office 
but to the prospective small subcontractors we refer directly to them 
as well as to the primes’ own subcontracting representative. I have 
no doubt that the committee’s statement in its recent report on small 
business and defense subcontracts, that “outstanding examples (of 
successful small business programs) were found in the automotive and 
electronics fields, but they were éncountered most frequently among 
aircraft maoufacturers’”’ can be attributed in great part to the com- 
bined efforts of our BARS and the primes’ subcontracting representa- 
tives. We have had many expressions of appreciation from small 
firms which have secured subcontracts as a result of their assistance. 

Since July 1952 a representative of SDPA has been attached to the 
Bureau, making his headquarters in my office. He has been engaged 
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in jointly screening procurements and supporting my recommendations 
at Procurement Review Board meetings. I am glad to say that at no 
time have we ever disagreed as to a course of action in our efforts 
on behalf of small business. SDPA has furnished two very valuable 
tools in certificates of competency and joint determinations. I believe 
the Bureau of Aeronautics leads the Navy in the number of certificates 
requested and granted—a total of 9 involving contracts for $3,443,461 
preserved for small firms. As of May 1, 22 joint determinations 
involving $10,214,045 have been i 1itiated by the SDPA representative. 
Of these, 3, in the amount of $474,915, were returned by the con- 
tracting officer for reasons acceptable to the SDPA representative; 
3, in the amount of $233,497, were withdraw 1 by the SDPA representa- 
tive; 11 have been finalized as contracts with small firms in the amount 
of $5,769,891; and 5 are as yet in process of negotiation. We have 
also been vigorously engaged in attempting to aid SDPA-approved 
defense pools secure contracts. Each pool is automatically added 
to the bidders list for all items coming within its scope. One pool 
currently has a contract for the manufacture of an armament item 
and another pool is submitting its quotation on a multimillion dollar 
rocket launcher procurement the day after tomorrow. This negotia- 
tion is being carried on to establish two additional sources for this 
newly developed item and I am very optimistic over the pool’s chances 
of becoming one of the new sources. 

In closing I would like to assure the committee that small business 
is serious business with the Bureau of Aeronautics and we will continue 
our most zealous efforts to comply fully with the expressed wishes of 
Congress that small firms shall receive their fair share of defense 
contracts. 

| would like to have Captain Kinnear take the floor to give the 
statistical progress of our program at this time, if that is acceptable 
to you. 

Senator GitLerre. Thank you, Commander Embry. 

We will hear from you, Captain Kinnear, at this time. 

Have you been sworn? 

Captain Kinnear. I have, sir. 

Senator GitterrE. You may proceed. 

Captain Kinnear. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared report. It 
will take 12 to 15 minutes to read that portion which relates to sta- 
tistical information. 

Senator Gitterre. Will it be necessary to read it? 

Could not the statistics be placed in the record, without reading 
the statistical portion of it, with such explanatory statements as you 
wish to make? 

Captain Kennear. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. You are speaking in connection with this chart? 

Captain Kinnear. That, and some others. That is the first one. 

Senator GitteTre. You are to have the chart in the record? 

Mr. Noone. Yes. 

Captain Kinnear. That will be incorporated. 

Senator GiLLeTTE. You may proceed; and your statement will be 
made a part of the record. 
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STATEMENT OF CAPT. G, R. KINNEAR, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
PROCUREMENT DIVISION, OFFICE OF NAVAL MATERIALS 


STATISTICAL RESULTS OF SMALL-BUSINESS PROGRAM 


Captain Kinnear. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear before this committee. 
This aspect of my procurement assignment is particularly attractive, 
for the purpose of our small-business program is to assist the number- 
less small-business firms whose business was suddenly disrupted be- 
cause the impact of Korea and the general mobilization effort scrambled 
normal peacetime relationships, altered economic patterns, reduced 
availability of critical materials, and generally jeopardized the future 
of hitherto independent and self-reliant businessmen, Since war and 
mobilization has had greater and doubtless more serious impact on 
small than on large business, and has disrupted and destroyed much 
of the segment of the economy normally belonging to small business, 
there is real and proper need for rendering assistance, and the Navy 
Department fully appreciates its responsibility in securing for small 
business a fair share of the appropriated dollar. 

An important phase of our Navy procurement program is the effort 
to broaden the production base by giving new contractors experience 
in defense production. A new contractor is construed to be one who 
has not received a contract from the Navy since 1949. During the 
first half of fiscal 1953, the Navy placed contracts for materials and 
services with 1,062 new contractors, 85 percent of which were small- 
business concerns. Eighty-five percent of these actions and 63 
percent of the dollars were placed by what the Navy regards as 
nontechnical bureaus (i. e., BuDocks, BuS&A) and Marine Corps. 
There are ordinarily a large number of suppliers who can perform the 
required work for these bureaus, whereas there are relatively few who 
ney meet the more complex requirements of the technical bureaus 

BuAer, BuShips, BuOrd). Not only are there fewer suppliers 
of the goods that are re quired by the technical bureaus, but generally 
these suppliers are in the large-business category. Broadening the 
industrial base in this area therefore often requires expansion of 
existing facilities rather than development of new sources of supply. 
Since June 1950 a total of 9,410 new contractors, approximately 
83 percent of which were small-business concerns, have participated 
in the Navy procurement program. We hope these have become 
firms that we can call on for material support in an all-out effort. 

The question frequently has been raised as to what criteria should 
be applied by the Department of Defense in equitably differentiating 
between large and small concerns. The present demarcation between 
large and small business is an arbitrary one, fewer than 500 being 
considered small business. Such a definition has been easy to apply 
and, we think, has proved successful. A new definition has been 
proposed, however, which would provide for variation in employment 
ceilings from one industry to another. The Navy recognizes the 
greater accuracy of such a definition, realizing that there are indus- 
tries whose smallest firms may have more than 500 employees and 
others whose largest may have fewer than 500. Nevertheless, it is 
our belief that the advantages gained from using the new definition 
would be more than offset by the serious problems involved in its 
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practical application. Not only would there be a greater admin- 
istrative burden in applying the multiple standards but there would 
be difficulty in determining the industry category for many defense 
items, with the result that the employment ceiling applied might 
later be questioned by dissatisfied suppliers. Furthermore, by alter- 
ing the basis for statistical reporting of small-business participation, 
the new definition would destroy the continuity of statistical records 
and make it impossible to compare present with past performance. 
Where subcontracting statistics are concerned, it could not be expected 
that prime contractors would assume the additional burden of deter- 
mining the industry category and applying the appropriate ceiling 
for each item in order to provide accurate small-business statistics 
on their subcontracting operations. While the new definition would 
thus burden and, for a time at least, disrupt the entire small-business 
operation, we think it can be shown that its benefits to small business 
would be surprisingly limited. This is due to the fact that its mul- 
tiple standards, which are meant to provide a more accurate measure 
for small business, apply only within a comparatively narrow range 
to firms having 100 to 2,500 employees. Firms having 100 or fewer 
employees would be considered small and those having more than 
2,500 would be considered large, just as they are under the present 
definition. 

The last Bureau of Census report lists 240,881 manufacturing firms 
in the United States. 

Ninety percent of these have under 100 employees each. These 
firms are classified as small business under both definitions regardless 
of industry category. 

Two-tenths of 1 percent have 2,500 employees or more and there- 
fore are considered large under both definitions, regardless of industry 
category. 

Therefore, 90.2 percent of the manufacturing firms of the country 
would remain in the same category, large or small, under either 
definition. 

The remaining 9.8 percent of these firms have between 100 and 
2,500 employees. Only this group is subject to change under the 
proposed definition. 

Over 8 percent of these have less than 500 employees and are 
receiving small-business benefits at the present time. An unde- 
termined number of these would be reclassified as large. 

Less than 2 percent have between 500 and 2,500 employees and are 
now considered large. Only this very small group would be subject to 
possible change from large to small business under the new definition. 

It may be pointed out that 98 percent of the manufacturing firms 
of the country have under 500 employees and are therefore receiving 
small-business benefits at the present time. While it is recognized 
that the proposed definition would provide a more precise classifica- 
tion of small business, its benefits would be extremely limited, as 
outlined above. 

At this point I believe it would be appropriate to cite a few statistics 
concerning the extent to which small business actually participates in 
Navy procurement. During the first 9 months of fiscal 1953 small- 
business concerns received 20.1 percent of the total Navy procurement 
dollars obligated. This figure is slightly lower than the 22.6 percent 
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received by small business during the comparable 9-month period in 
fiscal 1952. The decrease in the percentage of total Navy procure- 
ment dollars awarded to small-business concerns in fiscal 1953 was 
primarily occasioned by the exceptionally heavy expenditures of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, an activity which in terms of dollars expended 
generally dominates Navy procurement and customarily purchases 
equipment not suitable for performance by small-business concerns. 
The impact of Bureau of Aeronautics procurement on the overall 
percentage of Navy dollars going to small business was considerably 
greater in fiscal 1953 than in fiscal 1952 due to the fact that during 
the entire fiscal 1952 BuAer obligated only 37 percent of total Navy 

procurement, whereas in the first 9 months of fiscal 1953 that Bureau 
has already obligated 45 percent of the total Navy procurement dollars. 
To illustrate the generally inverse relationship between the volume of 
BuAer procurement and the percent of total Navy procurement going 
to small business, I would like to invite your attention to the first 
chart. 

(Chart 1 appears on page 361.) 

The blue line at the top of the chart represents the percent of total 
Navy procurement placed by BuAer, the black line shows the total 
percent of Navy procurement dollars going to small business. 

Senator GitLeTre. You mean all types of procurement—in all 
types, or just the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

Captain Kinnear. No, sir; the solid line represents all types of 
procurement. You will notice particularly on the right of the chart 
that wherever the solid line goes up, the dotted line goes down. There 
is an inverse correlation and that is because of this unsuitability factor. 

You will notice one point which is a little unusual. Note where the 
arrow points to the bottom line, the green line, which represents the 
percent of total Navy procurement dollars going to small business 
from the Bureau of Aeronautics. In that month of March, 1952 
BuAer purchased a huge amount of electronics. 

You have heard Commander Embry state that that was one of 
the areas in which small business could partic ipate. Because of the 
fact that that volume went to small business in large measure, and 
because of the fact that it was suitable you will see a similar rise in 
both the black line which represents the total Navy procurement and, 
of course, the dotted line which represents the Bureau of Aeronautics 
procurement. 

Mr. Noonr. On that point, I notice that the line reaches a low point 
in July, fiscal 1952. Is that attributable to the heavy purchasing 
done in June, vear-end fiscal year purchasing? 

Lieutenant Commander Empry. Are you speaking of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics? The green line? 

Mr. Noone. Yes. 

Lieutenant Commander Emspry. That was because of repricing of 
contracts, where we had a great credit. Actually, we had credits in 
large and small businesses during July and August. I know we had 
nothing but credits because of this repricmg. We had money coming 
back to us. That affects current statistics, because if you credit a 
contract, regardless of when the contract was placed, when the credit 
occurs you have to put it in in the month that you actually effect the 
credit. 

Senator Gitterte. All right, you may proceed. 
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Captain Kinnznar. Almost invariably when there is a marked in- 
crease in BuAer procurement, we have a corresponding decrease in the 
percentage of total dollars going to small business. The basic reason 
for this inverse correlation is that roughly 92 percent of the BuAer 
dollar goes for airframes, engines, propellers, guided missiles, and 
electronic items which are totally nonsuitable for performance by 
small-business concerns. Such procurement has the same effect on 
the total percent of Navy procurement dollars going to small business 
as combining the Air Force statistics with Army statistics would have 
on the latter; it would seriously depress the percent of procurement 
dollars going to small business and for precisely the same reason— 
unsuitability. 

(Chart 5 is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


“SMALL BUSINESS SHARE OF DOD PROCUREMENT 
PERCENT PERCENT OF TOTAL DOLLARS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


50 


FY. 1951 FY. 1952 FY. 1953 
SENDLUDES ASPPA (26 FEB 1953) 


Captain Kinnear. This point is well illustrated by chart No. 5, 
above, which compares the percentage of total procurement dollars 
placed with small business by the Navy with that of the other two 
services combined. Although emphasis has been placed on the ad- 
verse effect which BuAer procurement has upon the percentage of 
overall Navy small-business participation, it should be noted that 
heavy purchases of nonsuitable equipment by the twe ether technical 
bureaus (i. e., the Bureau of Ordnance and the Bureau of Ships) may 
also affect the small-business curve in a similar manner. 

The most realistic yardstick for measuring small-business participa- 
tion in military procurement is the extent to which procurements 
potentially suitable for performance by small business are actually 
placed with such concerns. To show this relationship between the 
small-business potential and actual achievement, the Department of 
Defense has requested the military departments to screen all procure- 
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ments. for the purpose of classifying appropriate-procurements as 
“suitable to performance by small business” and then reporting on 
their ultimate disposition. The Navy defines a suitable procurement 
as one which can actually be performed by small business taking 
into consideration all the requirements of the individual procurement 
and including, among other things, such factors as technical compe- 
tence, adequate facilities, available capacity, ability to meet delivery 
requirements, requisite financial resources, and even manner of pro- 
curement. The small-business specialist, whose energies are exclu- 
sively devoted to the interests of small business, properly determines 
suitability of a procurement not only upon the basis of the type of item 
involved but also based on pertinent factors and conditions surround- 
ing each procurement. Items which theoretically can be manufac- 
tured by small-business concerns may properly be classified as non- 
suitable for small-business participation if (1) small business cannot 
meet delivery dates, (2) justifiable sole source is other than a small 
business, (3) tooling cost is prohibitive for small business, (4) item is 
a qualified product for which no small business concern has secured 
approval, (5) item to be procured is under the proprietary control of 
a large business concern. 

(Chart No. 2 appears on page 364.) 

Captain Kinnear. Chart No, 2 illustrates on a monthly basis the 
relationship of the dollar volume of items suitable for performance 
by small business to the total Navy procurement dollars and to 
the total Navy procurement dollars that have gone to small business. 
Procurement of diverse items results in a considerable amount of 
monthly fluctuation in the percentage of the total Navy procurement 
dollar suitable for performance by small business—the range for fiscal 
year 1953 going from a low of 11.2 percent in December to a high of 
75.9 percent in July. With respect to the percentage of suitable 
procurements going to small business, the low point is 63.3 percent in 
September and the high is 88.7 percent in February. 

(Chart 3 appears on page 365.) 

Captain Kinnear. The progressive increase in the percentage of the 
dollar value of suitable procurements awarded to small business is 
perhaps best illustrated by chart No. 3 which presents this data on 
a quarterly basis by calendar years. From the initial 71.4 percent in 
the first quarter of calendar 1952, there has been a gradual but steady 
increase to 87.4 percent in the first quarter of calendar 1953. 

(Chart 4 appears on page 366.) 

Captain Krxnpar. Chart No. 4 indicates that the percentage of 
suitable procurement actions awarded to small business has kept 
pace with the awards of suitable dollars, the percentages fluctuating 
for the most part between 72 percent and 73 percent. During the 
first three quarters of the current fiscal year, although only 26 percent 
of the Navy. procurement dollars were suitable for performance by 
small business more than 80 percent of the suitable portion was actually 
awarded to small business concerns. Only by relating small business 
participation to the number and dollar value of procurements suitable 
for performance by small business can a realistic appraisal be made as 
to whether small business is participating in Navy procurement as 
fully as Congress intended that it should. 
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The statistical picture of small business participation in Navy 
procurement would manifestly be incomplete if no mention were 
made of the proportion of Navy procurement dollars channeled to 
small concerns through subcontracts placed by major Navy prime 
contractors. A comprehensive study of the small business subcon- 
tracting practices of 18 major Navy prime contractors was completed 
by the Navy on July 30, 1952. This study revealed that these large 
prime contractors “passed on” to small business concerns on a first tier 
subcontract basis $297,460,000 or approximately 20 percent of the 
face value of Navy prime contract awards they had received during 
the first three quarters of fiscal year 1952. The 18 prime contractors 
selected represented a fairly reliable statistical sample inasmuch as 
these contractors had received approximately 20 percent of the total 
Navy procurement dollars obligated during the first three quarters of 
fiscal 1952. As an indication of the importance of subcontracting to 
small business, the Navy has recently completed a further study of 
first tier subcontracts of large businesses dealing with the three tech- 
nical bureaus (BuAer, BuOrd, BuShips). During the first 7 months 
of this fiscal year over $2 billion was obligated by these three bureaus. 
Of that total $170 million was placed directly with small businesses 
under prime contracts. At the same time, an additional $442 million 
was subcontracted to small business by large firms. Thus, even 
though direct awards to small business from the technical bureaus— 
whose requirements for the most part are not suitable to performance 
by small business—was only 6.5 percent, the aggregate of both direct 
and first tier subcontracting—ignoring all additional subcontracting 
to small business below the first tier—would increase the participation 
by small business to 23.5 percent. It is interesting to note that in 
terms of Navy procurement as a whole, the addition of this subcon- 
tracting increment from only the three technical bureaus would have 
increased the percentage of small business participation as of that 
time from 18,6 percent to 30 percent. 

In closing I would like to emphasize the fact that the Navy con- 
tributes a proportionally higher share of its procurement dollars to 
small business than would normally be expected from the ratio of its 
procurement dollars to the total dollars obligated by the Department 
of Defense. For example, as indicated in chart No. 6, below, 
although the Navy obligated only 27.8 percent of the total Depart- 
ment of Defense expenditures for procurement during the first 8 
months of fiscal year 1953, nevertheless this Department placed more 
than 34 percent of the total Department of Defense dollars that went 
to small business. The Navy is proud of the success of its small 
business program in securing for small business concerns an equitable 
portion of the Navy procurement dollar. 

(Chart 6 is as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
*NAVY SHARE OF AWARDS TO SMALL BUSINESS COMPARED WITH 
NAVY SHARE OF DOD EXPENDITURES 
PERCENT — $30.48 Heat $4088 $708 $14.98 $248 
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Senator Gituerre. I am going to have to interrupt you. I regret 
it very much, because I do have to go to the floor. Inasmuch as your 
statement and the charts have already been made a part of the record, 
we will have them there, available for our use. Because of the limita- 
tion of time I am going to have to bring the proceeding to a close. I 
wish that there was some way that counsel could proceed, but the 
Senate rules do not permit it. A Senator has to be present. 

Admiral Epson. May I have your permission to insert my state- 
ment in the record? It is a short statement and I would appreciate 
that. 

Senator Gitterre. Yes, of course. The statement presented by 
Admiral Edson will be received and made a part of the record at this 
point. We regret that we cannot let you read it. We will have it in 
the record, so that we can make use of it. 


STATEMENT OF Rear Apm. §S. R. Epson, SC, USN, Director, ProcuREMENT 
Diviston, Orrick oF NavAL MATERIAL 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, in the general accounting of the Navy’s small busi- 
ness participation, which has just been presented to you, much of the testimony 
has set forth organization, procedures, and directives. While these are necessary 
to carry on the program, mcre important for a successful operation is the attitude 
of personnel engaged in administering it. Of the 211 people working directly 
in the small-business field, we feel that we have the energy and enthusiasm in 
them to get the job done. In addition to those working directly on smal] business, 
we attach most importance to the attitude of the contracting officer himself. 
We know that he is confronted with a plethora of policies and requirements in the 
purchase, within the specified time, of the many complex items, such as ships 
and their components, airframes, engines, fire-control equipment, and radar. As 
Director of the Procurement Division of the Office of Naval Material, I meet 
with the contracting officers of the Navy Department bureaus once a week. 
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They make purchases representing over 75 percent of the Navy dollar, and, 
in addition, there is present the procurement policy officer from the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, who represents our field organization. 

These mectings give us an excellent means of discussing the procurement 
problems extant throughout the Navy. We have spent considerable time and 
effort in the interests of small business, and I can say conscientiously that our 
contracting officers understand and sincerely carry out the wishes of the Congress 

1 respect to the small-business men of the country. 

One of the functions of my Division is to approve, in advance, all 
Navy negotiated contracts in excess of $300,000. We do this to insure that the 
purchase is at a reasonable price, and that our procurement policies are being 
followed. An important part of this review is to insure that adequate competition 
was had and that small business interests were fully considered by the purchasing 
pureaus. 

Another function of the Procurement Division is to advise and assist procuring 
activities in the financial analysis of prospective contractors to determine their 
financial qualifications. The interests of small business are given every con- 
sideration in these analyses. 

I mention these matters to assure you that we in the Navy have a well-integrated 
system, which permits close association in performing that part of our mission 

) assist American small business to participate equitably in the spending of the 
Navy dollar. 


Senator GiLLeTre. I am very, very grateful to you, gentlemen. I[ 
regret that time is so limited that we cannot hear you at length. We 
appreciate your coming up and giving us this information. It is a 
difficult job that the subcommittee is doing. We need all of your 
help. 

Thank you very much. 

We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., a recess was taken until Thursday, 
May 14, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1953 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY PROCUREMENT OF THE 
Setect ComMMITTEE ON SMALL BusINgss, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 
457, Senate Office Building, Senator Homer Ferguson presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson, chairman of the subcommittee 
(presiding), and Gillette. 

Also present: Charles M. Noone and Robert A. Forsythe, counsels 
to the committee. 

Senator GILLETTE (presiding). The subcommittee will come to 
order. 

This subcommittee meets pursuant to the call of the chairman, 
and the chairman, Senator Ferguson, is necessarily delayed, and has 
asked me to preside until he comes. 

The counsel has handed me a list of witnesses that it is contemplated 
to call this morning, and I will ask this list to stand and be sworn, 
which is the rule of this subcommittee: Roger Lewis, Kennard 
Weddell, Maurice L. Johnson, James McDermott, and Max Golden. 

Will you, each of you, hold up your right hand? 

Do you, and each of you, sileseals swear that the evidence you will 
give in the matter now in hearing before this subcommittee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Lewis. I do. 

Mr. Jounson. I do. 

Mr. McDerwmort. I do. 

Mr. Weppe tt. I do. 

Mr. Goupen. I do. 

Senator GiLuerre. I believe that Mr. Lewis is the first witness on 
the list. 

You are the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Gitterre. Do you have a prepared statement which you 
want to present to us? 

Mr. Lewis. I do, and with your permission I would like to read it. 

Senator GitLeTre. You may proceed as you choose. 


Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 
371 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. ROGER LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY KENNARD WEDDELL, CHIEF, 
OFFICE OF SMALL BUSINESS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF; MAURICE 
L. JOHNSON, CHIEF SMALL BUSINESS ANALYST, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND, WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR 
FORCE BASE, DAYTON, OHIO; JAMES McDERMOTT, DISTPICT 
SMALL-BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE, NORTHEASTERN AIR PRO- 
CUREMENT DISTRICT, BOSTON, MASS.; AND MAX GOLDEN, 
DEPUTY TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Lewis. I welcome this opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee to give an accounting of the Air Force small-business program, 
established in its present form in March 1951, shortly after the 
President’s declaration of an emergency. What I have learned about 
the Air Force program during the short time I have been in office has 
impressed me a great deal. I believe it is vigorous, imaginative, and 
effective, and I intend to see that it continues so. 

The Air Force small-business program has been carefully designed 
to be of major assistance to our procurement and production activi- 
ties, as well as to small business itself. We have done this, not only 
because of the existence of various legislative provisions on the subject, 
but also because we regard it as being necessary to effective procure- 
ment. 

While items which small business can make represent a relatively 
small percentage of our direct procurement dollarwise, we nevertheless 
depend on small-business concerns for most of the items—excluding 
airframes, engines, and the like—that we buy. Our records over the 
years show that, given a fair chance, small businesses can more than 
hold their own in competing for types of contracts that they are 
capable of handling. We know that in a good many cases the effort 
to assure small businesses a full chance to participate more than pays 
off in money saved. We think it essential to make certain that our 
procurement practices are so conducted as to enable small-business 
concerns to compete fully and on a fair basis for articles which they 
are capable of making, thereby enabling them to make their full con- 
tribution to the Air Force program. 

Our announced policy toward small business covers both prime 
contracting and subcontracting, and our program to carry out that 
policy is likewise double barreled. I should like to stress particularly 
the importance of the subcontracting aspect, whose significance is 
highlighted both by your own recent survey and by the Air Force data 
soon to be presented to you. 

While it is the duty of all Air Force personnel, military and civilian, 
in the field of materiel to carry out the small-business program, in 
order to avoid the well-known pitfall of everybody’s business becoming 
nobody’s business, the Air Force at the very outset established a 
small-business organization whose sole function is to insure that the 
program is fully effective. Consistent with the concept of the small- 
business program as an integral part of the overall Air Force procure- 
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ment program, the Office of Small Business at Headquarters USAF 
is located within the jurisdiction of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 
The Chief of the Office serves as my adviser, and as consultant to the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, on matters affecting small business. 
He is charged with overall supervision of the small-business program, 
and his functions include policy and program recommendations affect- 
ing small business and liaison with other Government agencies on 
small-business matters 

My predecessors, and responsible procurement officers within the 
Air Force who have considered the problem, have felt that the ready 
access Which the Chief of the Office of Small Business has to my office 
amply assures secretarial participation in the program, and that the 
program itself would suffer if he were removed from his present close 
contact with procurement staff operations. Although I am new on 
the scene, I am inclined to agree with this thinking, and am particu- 
larly reluctant to upset an arrangement which has worked as well as 
| believe ours has. However, I shall have an open mind on the 
subject, and will keep in mind the concern which the committee has 
expressed concerning his position as I gain a fuller opportunity to 
observe the program in operation. 

The Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, looks to the Commanding 
General of Air Materiel Command for the proper operation of the 
program, and he, at his headquarters, also has an office of small business 
to direct the operation. The executive for small business at Air 
Materiel Command is on the staff of the Director of Procurement 
and Production. The commanding general at that headquarters has 
placed the responsibility for the proper functioning of the small- 
business program in the field upon the commanding officers of the 
six air procurement districts, and each of these commanding officers 
has on his staff a small-business specialist. 

Within these 6 districts are 28 regional and subregional offices, 
the commanding officers of which are responsible to their respective 
district commanding officers for seeing to it that the Air Force small- 
business program is properly carried out in their own territories. 
Here again, there is a small-business specialist in each office and in a 
staff position. 

I wish to present this chart for the record. 

(The chart (chart I) referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Lewis. Since our last report to the committee a year ago, we 
have to a considerable extent decentralized our purchasing activities, 
largely in the classes of items suitable for small-business concerns. 
Quite properly, I think, our small-business activities in purchasing 
offices were correspondingly decentralized. At each Air Force depot 
handling an appreciable amount of decentralized Air Materiel Com- 
mand procurement we have a small-business analyst on the staff of 
the depot director of procurement and production. 

All of this adds up to a smooth-working organization which is a 
basic requirement of any truly effective program. I believe our pro- 
gram is effective, and trust that the committee, when our presenta- 
tion today is concluded, will agree with that evaluation. 

There have been, unfortunately, frequently repeated statements in 
the press which have led the public and, to a certain extent, the Con- 
gress to feel that small business may not be getting its fair share of 
Air Force business; that its share is declining. I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to introduce some factual data which should be of assistance 
to the committee in your consideration of this matter. 

Items of aeronautical equipment—and that is what we primarily 
buy—are constantly becoming more complex, more highly technical 
in nature. Inevitably that means that there are fewer opportunities 
for small concerns as prime contractors than there were, let us say, 
during World War II. The small-business potential cannot help but 
decline as our airplanes become larger and faster, as we get into pilot- 
less planes and guided missiles. 

Nevertheless, the Air Force placed almost half again as much 
business with small concerns in the 32 months following Korea as it 
did in the 36 months of the war years of 1943, 1944, and 1945, althougb 
our total dollar commitments were approximately the same. ‘This 
record is even the more outstanding when it is recalled that in those 
war years the Air Force was urgently seeking smal: shops in garages or 
basements which might only have a drill press available, and that the 
small-business activity of the Government was operated by an inde- 
pendent Government agency W ith representatives in every purchasing 
office and with field offices in over 100 of the industrial centers of this 
country. 

Today, our small-business program is conducted by the Air Force 
itself, headed up, incidentally, by some of the same civilians who 
directed the procurement operations of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation during the war. There is no dearth of sources, and small 
concerns are competing successfuily with business of all sizes for 
contracts they are capable of handling. 

As you know, we think the realistic method of evaluating the degree 
of participation of smal] business in prime contracting is by measuring 
it against the potential—meaning procurements covering items suit- 
able for small bus‘ness—rather than against an overall figure made 
up chiefly of purchases of airframes, jet engines, intricate electronic 
systems and the like. Since those hearings 2 years ago, we have 
regularly reported in relation to the potential, and have seen the 
participation of small concerns as prime contractors in the potential 
climb from 47 percent to over 79 percent. We consider that an 
accomplishment. 

In your letter inviting me to appear before your committee, the 
statement was made that the volume of heavy items not susceptible 
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to manufacture by small concerns decreased in the last 6 months of 
1952 and you had expected therefore that small business would share 
to a greater extent in the continuing purchase of smaller items. While 
it may be that heavy goods programs of other Departments are be- 
ginning to taper off the trend in the Air Force has been one of con- 
tinuing buildup of major equipment, and the Air Force small-business 
potential has actually gone from 10.9 percent in the first half of 
fiscal year 1952 to 4.8 percent in the first half of fiscal year 1953. 

As I stated previously, the Air Force small-business potential is 
bound to be small. The Army and Navy buy for us many items— 
such as food and clothing—which can be made by small business, 
and the major items of aeronautical equipment which continue to 
make up the great bulk of our own procurement are becoming more 
technical and complex all the time. These are facts that we must 
live with. The significant fact, and the one which I would like to 
emphasize, is that within the small business potential, the percentage, 
dollarwise, actually going to small business is increasing. In the 
first half of fiscal year 1952, the figure was 51 percent. In the last 
half of fiscal year 1952 it was 56 percent. In the first half of fiscal 
year 1953 it was 72 percent, and the figure for the third quarter of 
fiscal ’53 is 79 percent. 

While these figures attest to the effectiveness of the small-business 
program within that part of the field of prime contracting where it can 
operate, they emphasize that it is in the subcontracting field that the 
greatest opportunities lie. Therefore, the greatest emphasis of our 
small-business program has been placed in that field, three-fourths of 
our small-business specialists are engaged in that activity, and we have 
made particular efforts to enlist the active and interested support of 
our prime contractors. 

The value of this very intensive program, and its relative importance 
to small business is clearly shown in the fact that, since Korea, while 
our own contracting officers were placing $1,763 million in prime con- 
tracts with small concerns, our large prime contractors were placing 
an estimated $5,298 million with small businesses as subcontractors 
and suppliers. 

Before closing, I should like to refer briefly to a question which, 
I am advised, came up at your hearings last year concerning the 
restriction of competition in procurement of commercial-type items 
which results from procuring against an ‘‘or equal’’ purchase descrip- 
tion. While the problem involved is admittedly a hard one, the Air 
Force has been making real efforts to meet it, and I believe that we 
are making progress. 

As evidence of the kind of thing we are trying to do, I am offering for 
your examination the recent Air Force Regulation 67-92, which covers 
the manner in which authorization is to be requested for new items of 
commercial equipment not covered by Government specification. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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AFR 67-92 
1-3 


Aim Force REGULATION DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
No. 67-92 Washington, 20 February 1953 
Supply 


REQUESTING AUTHORIZATION OF COMMERCIAL ITEMS 


Paragraph 
Purpose and Scope ; . ec 1 
Policy aan a 2 
Specific Instructions ~~. ~~ ~~ -- : \ ; 3 


1. Purpose and Scope: To establish policy and procedure for all major air 
commands when requesting authorization in accordance with AFR 5-25 for a 
new nonaeronautical item of equipment (normally commercial equipment not 
covered by Government specification). 

2. Policy: The procurement of certain nonaeronautical items of equipment 
normally commercial equipment not covered by Government specification) on 
a competitive basis has heretofore been very difficult. In most cases the difficulty 
has been caused by the lack of complete operational functional, and descriptive 
data pertinent to fulfillment of a given requirement, which has led to the estab- 
lishment of a single manufacturer’s item to fill the requirement. Because this 
condition is not in the best interests of the Government, it is essential that procure- 
ment be established on a broad basis. (Government specification or citation of at 
least three commercial product sources should be selected as filling the require- 
ment. If an item is available from only a single source, that fact will be so stated 
and supported. 

3. Specific Instructions: When requesting authorization for a new item of 
nonaeronautical equipment in accordance with AFR 5-25, one of the following 
references will be furnished, as applicable: 

a. Federal specification. 

b. Coordinated military (MIL, JAN) specification. 

ce. Air Forece-Navy aeronautical specification. 

d. Other technical requirements for items for which no applicable specificatio 
of the above types exists, in one of the following forms: 

(1) An uncoordinated military specification. 
(2) A departmental specification. 
(3) A composite description in accordance with attachment. 


By OrpDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


Hoyt S. VANDENBERG, 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 
OFFICIAL: 
K. E. Turesavup, 
Colonel, USAF, Air Adjutant General. 


1 Attachment: Composite Description of Required Commercial or Other 
Industry-Developed Items. 
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DISTRIBUTION: 
C 


COMPOSITE DESCRIPTION OF REQUIRED COMMERCIAL OR OTHER 
INDUSTRY-DEVELOPED ITEMS 


1. Analysis: If there is a standard item or items in supply catalogs or Status of 
USAF Equipment Book that are similar or offer substantially the same perfor- 
mance as the new item requested, furnish a technical analysis and reasons for the 
unsuitability of the standard items. 


2. Purchase Description: 


a. New Item Description: 
(1) Item name (if item is similar to item already in USAF Supply Catalog, 
the name should be the same; if not, give the name as given by manufacturer), 
(2) Essential characteristics of the item, such as: 
(a) Kind of material. 
(b) Electrical data, if any. 
(c) Dimensions. 
(d) Principles of operation. 
. Additional Requirements: 
(1) Restrictive or significant environmental conditions. 
(2) If part of an assembly, the location within the assembly. 
(3) Essential operating conditions. 
(4) Special features. 

. Application and Use: 

. Intended use. 

. Operation to be performed. 

. Equipment with which the item is to be used. 

4. Manufacturers’ Products Known To Comply With the Requirements: 

(Norge 1.—Three listings are desired if possible; list each manufacturer’s name 
and his name for product and identifying number if these are known.) 

(Norge 2.—If only once source exists for an item so state.) 

Thanks to the chairman’s cooperation, we are pleased to have the 
chance to present to you a short movie entitled “Small Business and 
the Air Force’ which is currently being shown to small-business 
audiences throughout the country. I think the movie will serve a 
double purpose. First, it will illustrate the vitality of our program 
and the real effort that is being made to tell small businessmen how 
to get Air Force work. Second, by showing how the program actually 
operates in the field, I think it should enable us to reduce substantially 
the length of the detailed descriptive presentations that would 
otherwise be made. 

Following the movie, Mr. Weddell, chief of our headquarters small- 
business office, the Pentagon; Mr. Johnson, chief small-business 
analyst at headquarters, Air Material Command, at Dayton; and 
Mr. McDermott, small-business representative, Northeastern Air 
Procurement District at Boston, will briefly present the results of our 
program through the use of charts. 

I believe the Air Force program is both practical and effective, 
and I hope that you will share my enthusiasm. 

Senator Gituerre. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I understand from that statement that you wish to present a 
movie now. 

Mr. Lewis. We have a motion picture for you, sir. 

Senator GiLLerre. Before you present the movie, does counsel 
have any questions? 

Mr. Noone. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 
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I noted your comments, Mr. Lewis, in regard to this committee’s 
concern with respect to the authority of the small-business specialist, 
namely, Mr. Weddell. 

Mr. Lewis. Right. 

Mr. Noone. I also noted your comment to the effect that you have 
an open mind on the question with-respect to where he is to be placed 
in the organization. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. 

Mr. Noone. I am wondering, though, if there is not a weakness in 
the present setup in that some of these small-business problems do not 
come to his attention. I refer specifically to the case which this 
subcommittee had before it last week involving the Bobrich Products 
Corp., of Beacon, N. Y. That involved an Air Force procurement for 
gun heaters. 

Did you, for example, know about that case or about that company 
prior to this committee’s hearings? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir, I did. 1 know of it. I do not know the detail 
of it, but that has come up through proper channels to Mr. Golden 
and to me, and the matter is being looked into, and some action is 
being taken to relieve what appears to be a problem there. 

Mr. Noonz, Yes—— 

Mr. Lewis. If you would like to have details of it, I think that 
Mr. Golden could give them to you right now. 

Mr. Noons. I am not so interested in that aspect of it as I am in 
the question, had it come to your attention prior to the presentation 
of the case before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Lewis. When was that made? This came to my attention just 
in the last few days. 

Mr. Noonsg. It was presented first a week ago Monday. 

I will ask Mr. Weddell whether he knew about the case prior to 
the committee’s hearing. 

Mr. Weppex.. I did not know about it prior to the committee 
hearings. 

Mr. Noonz. You did not know about it? 

Mr. Weppsg.t. I did not know about the situation prior to the 
hearings, that is, the notice of the hearings. 

Mr. Noonz. That is one factor in the small-business program which 
I think merits attention by your office, Mr. Lewis, establishing some 
sort of channel through which these problems will be referred to the 
small-business specialist. I realize that, numerically at least, the vast 
majority of your contractors are small. But in a case of that type, it 
would appear to me that there should be some channel through which 
such a case would be referred to a small-business specialist either at 
the local level or right up to Mr. Weddell’s office. 

Mr. Lewis. Right. I believe, and I have had a great deal of 
experience in this procurement field—I have been in it all my life—in 
looking our system over, I believe that the provision is made for entree 
into all the procuring levels of the Air Force for small-business prob- 
lems. We have them at the depot level. We have them at the dis- 
trict level. We have them at Wright Field, where the buying is done, 
and we have them in the Air Staff in the Pentagon, where, in the job 
instruction, it is made clear that that man, Mr. Weddell in this case, 
serves not only as an adviser to General Cook as Deputy Chief of 
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Staff for Materiel, but also to the Assistant Secretary for Materiel, 
which is now myself. 

Now, sometimes these systems operate imperfectly, but I am satis- 
fied that there is a point of contact at every significant procurement 
level for small-business men. 

Mr. Noone. That completes my questioning, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator GrtueTTe. Mr. Secretary, I just wish to comment at that 

oint that I have been very favorably impressed with your statement 
oa of the careful organization that has heut set up in your Depart- 
ment in the interests of consideration of the participation of smal] 
business. MH 

I want to call attention to this: Congress, in as efficient a way as 
it could, has written into the law its intention that small business shall 
have every consideration possible, and you, by setting up such an 
organization as you bave set up, have shown that you are willing to 
do your part. 

The Congress has gone even further, and set up this Small Business 
Committee through which complaints ean be channeled. All of this 
is working toward 1 goal and 1 end, to see that a fair share of this 
business is dhansdled. and to furnish an instrumentality through 
which complaints can be weighted, evaluated and bandied: 

All that is needed is the spirit and intention of those that comprise 
these different organizations to carry it out. No machinery that 
Congress can set up or provide will be effectual in doing a job unless 
the intention and spirit are carried out through these various organi- 
zations. 

Iam confident that you will want to do that. There will be instances 
that must, of necessity, come to us, such as the one that the counsel 
has just cited, in which there may or may not be a violation of the 
spirit. But that is what we are here to find out. 

We do know, human nature being what it is, that it is easier for 
those in the procurement activities to work through prime contractors. 
It is much easier to prepare and write 1 contract than it is 100 of 
them. 

I was not an officer in procurement, but I have been an officer 
myself, and I was hunting for shortcuts, and we want to see that those 
shortcuts are not taken advantage of to the disadvantage of small 
business. 

Nobody asked me to make a speech at this time, but I wanted to 
call attention to that purpose, that no elaborate machinery will take 
the place of an honest spirit and wish to carry into effect the purpose 
of legislation and organization. 

Now we will be glad to see the movie, if you are ready. 

Mr. Lewis. I would like to say, Senator, before we show you the 
movie, that I, regardless of my position ia the Air Force, believe in 
this small-business contribution, and I have been most pleased to 
see the enthusiasm of the Air Force at all levels for the small-business 
program. I think it will have the enthusiasm that you charge us 
with. 

Senator Grtterre. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

(At this point an Air Force film, entitled “Small Business and the 
Air Force,’ was shown.) 

Senator GitLerre. That was very interesting and very instructional. 
There was just one question that I would like to ask. 
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The picture showed that you could take care of everybody from 
A to Z, from Ashtabula to Zanesville. But they are in Ohio. I am 
interested in knowing whether the same facilities for regional access 
are available to the people in Davenport, Iowa. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; they are. 

Senator GitieTre. The regional offices are convenieatly located? 

Mr. Lewis. Would you tell where our regional offices are, Mr, 
Weddell? 

Mr. Weppe.u. They are in St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Chicago, right ia that area around and close to Iowa, 

Senator Giuterre. Thank you. 

Had you completed your statement, Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. I have, sir. 

Senator GitLterrTs. Are there aay more questions, counsel? 

Mr. Noone. No, sir. 

Senator GitteTre. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The next witness is Mr. Kennard Weddell. 

Mr. Weddell, you are listed as Chief of the Office of Small Business, 
Headquarters, US. AF’, is that correct? 

Mr. WeppE.u. That is right, sir. 

Senator GitteTrs. Have you a statement that you have prepared? 

Mr. Wreppe.u. I have a prepared statement of my presentation 
and that of my associates, Mr. Johnson and Mr, McDermott, which, 
if you would care to have it handled that way, I would be glad to 
turn in for the record and not read, because we would much prefer 
just to refer to the charts and give a very simple explanation of the 
results as shown. 

Senator Giitterter. It is a consolidated statement representing the 
three witnesses, including your statement? 

Mr. Weppe.u. That is right, sir. 

Senator Griuerre. It will be received and made a part of the report. 
I think it is advantageous and in the interests of saving time, yours 
and mine, that that be done. 

(The statements referred to appear on pp. 424 through 433.) 

Senator Gitterre. We shall be glad to hear from you in connection 
with your presentation of the charts and your information connected 
therewith. 

Mr. Weppe.u. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to say a word about that film tbat you have just seen. 
Incidentally, the film was produced on contract for the Air Force by 
a small-business concern itself. 

This film was given its premiere in January of this year, in 28 cities 
simultaneously across the country, and immediately following that, 
the small-business specialists in the field offices of the Air Force put 
on a very intensive campaign to insure the showing of that film in 
every industrial community, large and small, wherever there was 
any interested group of small-business concerns. 

In the short period up to just now, since January 15, 300 such 
showings have been held, and more than 15,000 small-business men 
have seen that film. 

In addition to that, there have been 39 television programs carrying 
the film, with an unknown number of viewers, of course. 
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Our interest is to continue that, because it is part of our indoctri- 
nation program on which we set considerable store. It is an indoctri- 
nation, in this case, of small-business men as to the best method and 
the proper method to pursue in seeking Air Force contracts and 
subcontracts from our prime contractors. 

_ I would like to submit for the record the list of these showings, 
listing all of the cities and the sponsoring organizations. They are 
always sponsored by the local chamber of commerce or a civic club 
or a governor’s commission, or some organization of that sort. It is 
rather widespread. 

Senator GitteTTe. We are very glad to have it, and it will be 
received and made part of this permanent record. 

May I add that I think that that record and the film are very 


significant and very impressive, and there is evidence that it has 
been successful. 


(Data referred to follows.) 


Arr Force Appenpix No. 1 


NATIONWIDE REportT—MorTion PictTure£, SMALL BusINESs AND THE Arr Force, 
JANUARY 14-May 9, 1953 


HEADQUARTERS, EASTERN AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT, 
New York, N. Y., May 13, 1958. 
Mr. KeENNARD WEDDELL, 
Chief of the Office of Small Business, 
Headquarters, USAF, The Pentagon, Washington, 25 D. C. 

Dear Mr. WeEppeE uu: Included herewith is an interim report-covering the 
status of the showings of the film Small Business and the Air Force. The Air 
Materiel Command released this 20-minute, 16 mm., commercially produced 
sound motion picture during January of this year. 

As you know, it is designed to show the small-business men of the country 
how to do business with the Air Force, and much of the action takes place in a 
typical regional small business office where a small business specialist explains 
procedures that AMC has established to aid the potential Air Force supplier. 

After the film was completed, it was the intention of AMC, working through 
the small business spécialists in its regional offices, to bring this film to the atten- 
tion of such interested segments of the industrial economy as State economic 
and development commissions, governors counsels on small business, manufac- 
turers associations, chambers of commerce, Rotary clubs, Kiwanis, Lions, and 
other business organizations. 

To carry out this program, a two-phase campaign of distribution was evolved. 
A detailed outline of this plan is also included with my report. Phase I was 
primarily concerned with simultaneous nationwide premieres held in 27 strategic 
cities across the Nation. By means of these simultaneous showings, the widest 
possible publicity was given to the motion picture. It was shown only to top 
echelon business, trade and Government representatives. The officials present 
at these showings were asked by the attending small-business specialists to 
inform their lower echelons that the Air Force had a timely picture on small 
business and to recommend the showing of the film to their membership through 
letters, bulletins, or trade association papers, or whatever other means they had 
of informing their members of current business events of importance. 

The premiere showings were an outstanding success. Approximately 2,837 
civic and Government leaders attended the premieres held in the 27 different 
cities. The press and word-of-mouth publicity received by the premiere show- 
ings gave us a good “kickoff” to the phase II and most important part of the pro- 
gram—that of nationwide local showings. 

Working with chambers of commerce, manufacturers associations and _ local 
service clubs such as Kiwanis, Rotary, and Lions, the Air Force small-business 
representatives in AMC’s 22 regional small business offices have shown the film 
at “grass roots” meetings held in 300 different localities before 15,969 businessmen 
during the period January 14—-May 9, 1953. Our small-business specialists will 
continue to show this film locally as long as the demand for showings exists. 
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The film has also been shown on 39 different television stations in localities having 
an estimated available audience of 17,188,000 viewers. Naturally, all the people 
viewing the film on TV are not businessmen, but we feel that the indirect publicity 
received through this medium has been one of the most effective means of showing 
to the American taxpayer that the Air Force is interested in maintaining the 
important position of the small-business man in our nationwide economic structure. 
We have received many expressions of appreciation and much favorable local 
publicity from the groups to which our film presentations have been made, and 
especially from the small-business men to whom our whole campaign of assistance 


was directed. 


Through the medium of this film presentation, we are attempting to show the 
smalJ-business men of America how to do business with his Air Force with a mini- 


mum of time, money, and effort. 


I think we are succeeding in carrying out this goal with a minimum of time, 
with no cost to the Government, excluding the initial cost of the film, and with a 
great deal of unsung effort on the part of the small-business specialists of the 


Air Force. 
Sincerely, 


Daniet C. Capy, 
Captain USAF, 


Small Business Motion Picture Project Officer. 


Nationwide summary—Motion picture, Small Business and the Air Force, as of 
May 9, 1953 


Eastern air procurement district... 
Western air procurement district... 
Central air procurement district 
Midcentral air procurement district 
Southern air procurement district 
Northeastern air procurement district 


Total number 
of showings 


Businessmen 
attending 


104 5, 242 
56 ; 

46 

39 

32 

23 


300 


EASTERN AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRIOT 


City of showing Date 


ance 


New York, N. Y. (premiere).......} Jan. 14.... 
Philadelphia, Pa. (premiere) 


Hoboken, N. J 
Reading, Pa. 
Hazelton, Pa 
Irvington, N. 


Ferien 
Williamsport, Pa... -.. 
Allentown, Pa 


Paterson, N. J 
Netcong, N. J....--.-.. 
Greensboro, N, O.....- 
Paterson, } 

High Point, N. C 
Newark, N. J 

Butler, N. J...-. 
Winston-Salem, N. 
Little Falls, N. J..-.- 
Washington, D. C 
Newark, N. J 
Waldwick, N. J 





Baltimore, GM... .. . desktcalementataclanaen 


Attend- 





Sponsor 


New York Armed Forces Regional Council, 


New York City Department of Commerce, 

Armed Forces Communication Association, 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

Hoboken Chamber of Commerce, 

Reading and Berks Chambers of Commerce. 

Hazelton Chamber of Commerce, 

Irvington Chamber of Commerce, 

Asbury Park Chamber of Commerce, 

Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce. 

Central Lions Club, 

Poughkeepsie Chamber of Commerce, 

Kenilworth Lions Club. 

Fairlawn Rotary Club. 

Community Trade Association. 

Allentown and Bethlehem Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

Greater Paterson Chamber of Commerce. 

Netcong-Stanhope Rotary Club. 

Greensboro Chamber of Commerce. 

American Society of Tool Engineers. 

High Point Rotary Club. 

Ironbound Manufacturers Association. 

Butler Rotary Club. 

Winston- Salem Chamber of Commerce, 

Little Falls Rotary Club. 

Washington Board of Trade, 

Newark Lions Club. 

New Jersey Businessmen’s 

New York Tool & Diemakers hstitate, 

Baltimore Association of Commerce, 


Nore.—During this period, the film was also shown on 39 different television stations in localities having 


an estimated available audience of 17,188,000 viewers. 
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Nationwide summary— Motion picture, Small Business and the Atr Force, as of 
May 9, 1953—Continued 


EASTERN AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT—Continued 


| Attend-| 
I eine 


| 





City of showing Date Sponsor 





Lyndhurst, N. J.....------------- .| Mar. 12...| Lyndhurst Lions Club. 
Clifton, eiectaipl ) ee Rotary Club of Rutherford. 
East Orange, ? ninievaiinatin Mar. 16. 58 | East Orange Lions Club. 
White Plains, N. Y- Se Gees 9266th Volunteer Air Reserve Training Squad- 
} ron. 
Clifton, N. J : Mar. 17_.-] 8 | Clifton Lions Club. 
Nutley, N. J : Mar, 18_. f Nutley Lions Club. 
Paramus, N. J Mar. 19... 2 | Paramus Rotary Club. 
Raleigh, N. C oom Mar. 2 Raleigh Chamber of Commerce. 
Setiiattonh teen 5 tit ataccaimenl 5 | North Carolina State University. 
Dover, N. J Mar. 23.. 5 Dover Rotary Club. 
Rochelle Park, N.J i Mar. 24_. : Rochelle Park Rotary Club. 
New York, N. Y ; | Mar. 25_. 25 | Camera Equipment Association. 
Hoboken, N. J Mar. 26..-| Hoboken Kiwanis Club. 
Long Island City, N. Y do... 5 | Long Island City Lions Club. 
Bridgeport, Conn. ; Mar. 30_. 5: Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce. 
Bloomfield, N. J...........- Mar. | Bloomfield Lions Club. 
Franklin, N. J_. do E Franklin Kiwanis Club. 
Northport, Long Island, N. Y- Apr. 46 | Northport Rotary Club. 
Red Bank, N. J . ca i do od Red Bank Lions Club. 
Do Ss do i 66 | Red Bank Kiwanis Club 
UIs I Ba et id Agr. $.2:::3 § | Union Rotary Club. 
M: shwak, N. J_- TO dal 22 | Mahwak Civic Club. 
Peeksh ill, N. Y ‘ do 7 | Peekskill Rotary Club 
Ridgewood, N. Y. ei Apr. 7 36 | Ridgewood Kiwanis Club. 
Hoboken, N. J wsseduats do 4 Hoboken Rotary Club. 
Middletown, N.J. do | : Middletown Lions Club. 
Port Washington, N. Y Apr | Port Washington Rotary Club 
Mount Vernon, N. Y__. do 55 | Mount Vernon Rotary Club. 
Tarrytown, N. Y : Pada cal 33 | 7 yeas and North Tarrytown Kiwanis 
| | | ‘lub. 
Stamford, Conn. -_.. | Apr. 9._..-| 39263d Volunteer Air Reserve Training Squad- 
| ron, 
Rockville Center, N. Y }...do 35 | Rockville Center Rotary Club. 
Newark, N. J i do 28 | Clinton-Hayes Lions Club. 
Haddonfield, N. J- do | 50 | Haddonfield Lions Club. 
Wilmington, Del .--| Apr. boul 65 | Wilmington Lions Club. 
South Orange, N. J_- |_. do ; South Orange Lions Club. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y . ee 33 | Dobbs Ferry Kiwanis Club. 
Huntington, Long Island, N. Y_--. do a Huntington Kiwanis Club. 
Secaucus, N. J a : | Apr 15 35 | Secaucus Kiwanis Club. 
Brooklyn, OE alata os hl ae a 5 Bush Terminal Kiwanis Club. 
Tarrytown, N. Y . do said Tarrytown Rotary Club. 
Amityville, Long Isle and, hiss: Apr. 16__. 2 | Amityville Kiwanis Club. 
Norwalk, Conn... eeeue do “ Norwalk Chamber of Commerce. 
Clifton, N, J ay’ 5 |S 5 Hunterdon Rotary Club. 
Allendale, N,J roe do ; Allendale Chamber of Commerce. 
East Paterson, N. J........--. | Apr , , East Paterson Rotary Club. 
pe F - do : Yonkers Kiwanis Club. 
Union, N. J aa Apr. 21..-.] Manufacturers Association. 
Queensboro, N. Y 7 ed 3 | Queensboro Rotary Club. 
Paterson, N. J_- ~ ne 25 | Paterson Lions Club. 
Manhasset, Long Island, N. Y_._-- ee 35 | Manhasset Rotary Club. 
Jamaica, N, Y ; ae AP, Bead Jamaica Rotary Club. 
Passaic, N, BT Bikes 3 | Passaic Lions Club. 
Kingstor SEN anche vt -dandenentinnecninette | Kingston Kiwanis Club. 
Yonkers, N. Y. PR IA a ES Yonkers Chamber of Commerce. 
Richmond, Va bn eal 27 | Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y_....| Apr. 24... Oyster Bay Rotary Club. 
Fort W ashington, Pa. Snes Ff A 30 | American Legion. 
Malverne, Long Island, N.Y en sedl 23 | Malverne Kiwanis Club 
Huntington, Long Isls and, As Ravenel Ms eee Huntington Rotary Club. 
Parsippany-Troy Hills, N. J inal 36 | Parsippany-Troy Hills Kiwanis Club. 
Bethpage, Long Island, N. Y ace 36 | Bethpage Kiwanis Club. 
Sunnyside, Long Island, N. Y Apr. 29.._. 29 | Sunnyside Kiwanis Club. 
Port W ashington, N. Y d ; 35 | Port Washington Kiwanis Club. 
New Hyde Park, Long Island, Apr. 30... 9 | New Hyde Park Chamber of Commerce. 
N. Y. 
Do : Social telltie acltbiditteantats ese ; New Hyde Park Kiwanis Club. 
Rye, N, TT ia etaeatiaes * ee May 4_. 32 | Rye Kiwanis Club. 
Cc ranford, eT naemehneannl aan a 32 | Cranford Kiwanis Club. 
Ossining, N. y : ...do 33 | Ossining Kiwanis Club. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y_--.-...---..- | 7 Mount Vernon Kiwanis Club. 
Ossining, N. Y |} y onal Ossining Rotary Club. 
SG Se ee ee ee aes New York University Textile Distributors. 
Oradell, N. J. ot ead 27 | Oradell Lions Club. 
White Plains, N. Y White Plains Kiwanis Club. 
Ledi, N. J do... 2 | Lodi Kiwanis Club, 
Yeadon, Pa___. . Darby-Lansdowne Rotary Club. 
TOUTE Wi eo B cccactcvetsaccoccccsl May 8. Bronxville Rotary Club. 
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Nationwide summary—Motion picture, Small Business and the Air Force, as of 
May 9, 1953—Continued 


WESTERN AIR PROCUREMENT DIS 


City of showing 


ttle, Wash. (premiere) 


land, Oreg. (premiere 
1 Francisco, Calif. treemaiene).. 


Port] 


Los Angeles, Calif. (premiere) 
in Diego, Calif (premiere) 
Salt Lake City, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (premiere) 


rucson, 


Ariz. (premiere) 


Glendale, Calif_. 
E! Monte, Calif 
Los os Calif 

North molly wood, C alif. - 
San Diego, Calif 
Klamath Falls, Oreg.- 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Pomona, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif... 
Seattle, Wash_.. 

Santa Maria, Calif.. 
Medford, Oreg 
Westwood Village, Calif 


Chino, Calif_. 
Bellingham, Wash.. 

santa Barbara, Calif 
San Jose, Calif 
Los Angeles, Calif... 
Phoenix, Ariz _. 
Alhambra, Calif_. 
Marysville, Calif. ..- 
Reno, Nev 
Hawthorne, Calif 
Westwood Village, C alif.. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Redlands, Calif 
Pomona, Calif 
Ogden, a 
Inglewood, Calif 
Spokane, Wi ash 


Cc ulver Gity, ¢ 


Oceanside, 


Calif 
Yalif 


Calif... 
alif 


San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, C 


El Segundo, Calif.. 
Lodi, Calif 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Yakima, Wash 
San Carlos, Calif. - - 
Boise, Idaho 

Huntington Park, Calif 
North Sacramento, Calif 
Fontana, Calif ‘ 
Stockton, Calif...... 
Los eavhent Calif. 


San Jose, Calif 
Tacoma, Wash. 
East Los Angeles, Calif. 


| Jan. 


| Jan. 


| Feb 


Date 


Jan. 14._.. 


eee 
ae 


Utah (pre miere). nadéle~ 


Feb. 10 
Jan. 15 

19__ 
Jan. 22 
28 
Jan, 29... 
Fe b. 3. 


Feb. 6-_-- 
as 

Feb. 9... 
do 

Feb, 16-- 
a 


do. 
Feb. 23 

a< 

do..... 
25... 
Feb. 26. 


.| Mar. 5_. 





| Feb. 17-...| 
| Feb. 19 





Attend- 


ance 


TRICT 


Sponsor 


Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 


| Governors Small Business Commission, 


Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, Oakland 


Chamber of Commerce. 


| Los Angeles County Chamber of Commerce. 


San Diego Chamber of Commerce. 

Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce, Utah Man- 
ufacturers Association, Salt Lake A Advertising 
Club, Governors Commission Small Business. 

Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, Governors 
Commission Smal! Business. 

Tucson Chamber of Commerce. 

Glendale Chamber of Commerce. 

E! Monte Business Men’s Association. 


| Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 


| San Diego Manufacturers A 


North Hollywood Chamber of Commerce, 

ssociation. 

Klamath Falls Kiwanis Club. 

Los Angeles Sheet Metal Fabricators Associa- 
tion. 


| Pomona Kiwanis Club. 


South West Purchasing Agents Association. 


| Manufacturers Association of Seattle. 


Santa Maria Chamber of Commerce. 


| Medford Chamber of Commerce. 
| Westwood Village Industrial Committee, Pico- 


Westwood Manufacturers Association. 


| Chino Lions Club. 


Bellingham Rotary Club. 


| Santa Berbara Chamber of Commerce, 
| San Jose Chamber of Commerce. 
| Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Phoenix Industrial Mobilization Group. 
Alhambra Chamber of Commerce. 

Marysville Industrial Development Committee, 
Reno and Sparks Chambers of Commerce. 
Hawthorne Chamber of Commerce. 

Westwood Village Rotery Club 

Long Beach Chamber of Commerce. 

Redlands Chamber of Commerce. 

Pomona Chamber of Commerce. 


| Ogden Rotery Club. 


Inglewood Chamber of Commerce. 


| Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 
| Culver City Chamber of Commerce. 


| Chambers of Commerce of Oceanside, 


Carls- 
bad, Encinites, Vista, and Fallbrook. 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 

University of Southern California, Extension 
Division. 

E] Segundo Chamber of Commerce 

Lodi Chamber of Commerce, Trade Associa- 
tions of Woodbridge, Golt, Acompo, Thorn- 
ton, Clements, and W aterloo. 


| Los Angeles Kiwanis Club 
Yakima Chamber of Commerce and Rotary 


Club. 
San Carlos Chamber of Commerce. 
Boise Rotary Club. 


2| Huntington Park Chamber of Commerce. 
| North Sacramento Rotary Club. 


Chambers of Commerce of Fontana, Pomona, 
and Upland 

Stockton Rotary Club 

Southern California Manufacturers 
tion. 


Assoctia- 


| San Jose Chamber of Commerce. 
| Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. 


Southern California Division of West Coast 
Electronics Association, 
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Nationwide summary—Motion picture, Small Business and the Air Force, as of 
May 9, 1958—Continued 


CENTRAL AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT 


| 
City of showing | Date Attend-| Sponsor 


| ance | 


Detroit, Mich. (premiere) - - - do Do. 
Louisville, Ky (premiere) ._._.- ke are Industrial Small Business Group. 
Colm bus, Ohio (premiere) ___- |___do US 

Yolum bus, Ohio a onneos) Se ae ba Chapter of Industrial Engineers. 
Alltenes, a ..-| Feb. 4 | Alliance Chamber of Commerce. 
Cincinnati, Ohio MER -| Electrical Manufacturers Association. 
Toledo, Ohio_-_._- : s £ Feb. 6 5 | Toledo Chamber of Commerce. 
Cincinnati, Ohio | Feb. 9 3 | American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Do | 


Cleveland, Ohio premiers) : : Jan. 14__- | USAF. 
! 
| 


ee Soeahoonenel MT ted American Society of Tool Engineers. 

Do ale eae oe ete Feb. 15 | Engineering Society of Cincinnati. 

Do USES | OE 5 | American Society of Cincinnati Engineers, 
Memphis, Tenn - hpoacncninae 8 | Memphis Chamber of Commerce. 
Chattanooga, Tenn__...............| Feb. 19 -| 23 | Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce. 
Knoxville, Tenn : éscceonnnel ee. Knoxville Chamber of Commerce. 
Johnson City, Tenn_-_.-_.---- | Feb. 23__.. Johnson City Chamber of Commerce. 

Do-__-. Sie aaa ima theta d iD a inach Manufacturers Association. 

Cincinnati, Ohio-__._-- akt> | Society of Automotive Engineers. 
5 es Technical and Scientific Societies, Council of 
| Oincinnati. 
Dayton, Ohio be Mar. 4. _.- | Dayton Chamber of Commerce. 
Muskegon, Mich-.-..-.......---- | Greater Muskegon Chamber of Commerce, 
Cincinnati, Ohio..............-.....] ] ', ee. 55 | Engineering Society Headquarters. 
Girard, Ohbio_._- Girard Kiwanis Club. 
Battle Creek, Mich | Air Force Association, Battle Creek Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Cincinnati, Ohio | Institution of Radio Engineers. 
Reedurban, Ohio...-......-.-- Guta | Reedurban Lions Club. 
Jackson, Miss... .-...---.- Re Greater Jaekson Association. 
East Liverpool, Ohio. | East Liverpool Lions Club. 
Carrollton, Ky Carrollton Chamber of Commerce, 
eee, Ohio-. ; Conneaut Kiwanis Club. 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio... | Cuyahoga Falls Lions Club. 
Kalamazoo, Mich... ee Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce. 
Solon, Ohio- 


; Solon Kiwanis Club. 
Benton Harbor and St. Joseph, Benton Harbor and St. Joseph Chambers of 
ico 


Commerce. 
Chester, W. Va Chester Kiwanis Club. 
Steubenville, Ohio Steuhenville Chamber of Commerce, 
Cadillac, Mich Cadillac Manufacturers Association. 
Willoughby, Ohio Willoughby Lions Club. 
Ludington, Mich Ludington Chamber of Commerce. 
4 a Niles Kiwanis Club. 
Manistee, Mich Manistee Chamber of Commerce. 
Grand Rapids, Mich : Grand Rapids Chamber of Commerce. 
Elyria, Ohio >. eee 131 | American Legion. 
Logan. Ohio Apr. 22.... 51 | Logan Board of Trade. 
I : Paks 63 | Southern Hills Lions Club, 


| 


A ge ee . .... 81 | Lorain Lions Club. 


68 
30 
36 
36 
15 
28 
22 
76 
22 
23 
41 
25 
35 
22 
21 
37 
19 
39 
16 
30 
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| 

Kansas City, Mo. (premiere). ......| Jan, 14. — 56 | Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, 

St. Louis, Mo. (premiere) Lo iakasaht 137 | ad of Commerce, Metropolitan St. 

suis. 

South Bend, Ind. (premiere) _. acid 31 | South Bend Association of Commerce. 

Indianapolis, Ind. (premiere) nities | Local Chamber of Commerce of Indianapolis 
and Indiana Manufacturers tion. 

Minneapolis, Minn. (premiere) ----..|-.- 2 | USAF. 

Milwaukee, Wis. (premiere) . 3 | Do. 

Chicago, Ill. (premiere) we | = Association of Commerce and Indus- 


Minneapolis, Minn pi dad | Air ibe Association. 
South Bend, Ind... -..-- ip dit South Bend Association of Commerce. 
Waukegan, Ill | a Waukegan-North Chicago Chamber of Com- 
meree. 
Minneapolis, Minn-.--- - et American Legion. 
Do 





St. Paul, Minn ; | 5th District, American Legion. 
Minneapolis, Minn ; | Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Oo. 
Omaha, Nebr : | Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
Milwaukee, Wis | . 10. USAF. 

Michigan City, Ind ‘eb. 16... | Michigan ~~ Association of Commerce. 
Minneapolis, Minn. | Feb. 20. Minneapolis Engineering Club. 
Milwaukee, W is ‘eb. 23. Milwaukee Optimist Club. 

Hammond, Ind . 26 Hammond Association of Commerce. 
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Nationwide summary—Motion picture, Small Business and the Air Force, as of 
May 9, 19§3—Continued 


MIDCENTRAL AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT—Continued 


City of showing Date 


Peru, Ind 


Oshkosh, Wis 
WOQUStOO,, Lihence con dniseabdhuecial 


McHenry, Il. 

Crystal Lake, Il_....-.. 
Belvedere, Ill 

Harvey, Ill 

a 


Blue Island, Ml 

Chicago Heights, Il}. .....- 
Oconto, Wis 

Harvey, Il 


Lockport, Tl 
Plainfield, Dl 

Marit, Tl. de snntuaes 
Joliet, Tl 

St. Louis, Mo 


La Porte, Ind 
Mankato, Minn 


Missoula, Mont. -.-.-- éoctibmusgeees 








Sponsor 


| Manufacturers division, Peru Chamber of 


Commerce. 
Oshkosh Business Men’s Association. 


| Industrial division, Woodstock Chamber of 


Commerce. 
McHenry Chamber of Commerce. 


| USAF. 


Belvedere Merchants Association. 
Harvey Board of Education and Chamber of 
Commerce. 


| Blue Island Chamber of Commerce. 


USAF. 

Oconto Chamber of Commerce. 

Harvey Area Industrial Relations Council, 
Division of Harvey Association of Commerce. 

Lockport Kiwanis Club. 

Plainfield Merchants Association. 

Morris Chamber of Commerce. 

Joliet Rotary Club. 

Society of Plastic Engineers, Inc., St. Louis 
Chapter. 

La Porte Kiwanis Club. 

Mankato Manufacturers and Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation. 








Progress for Western Montana. 


SOUTHERN AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT 


Atlanta, Ga. (premiere) 


Dallas, Tex. (premiere) 

Fort Worth, Tex. (premiere) 
Wichita, Kans. (premiere) 

Fort Worth, Tex ‘ 
Pes Geis: wie tadenttaaech ae 


Gadsden, Ala 
Pensacola, Fla 
Mission, Tex 


Denver, Colo Feb. 18..-- 


New Orleans, La.......-.....-.-.. ...| Feb. 24-25. 


Tampa, Fla Mar, 2...- 
Houston, Tex 
Mar, 4... 
Mar. 6.._- 
Mar. 9, 
10, 11. 
Miami, Fla-- Mar. 18... 
Adairsville, Ga ..-| Mar. 20..- 
Aubuquerque, N. Mex Mar. 23- 
24. 
Monticello, Ga..............-... ..| Mar. 24... 
Bartlesville, Okla Mar. 2! 
Winder, Ga ..| Mar. % 
Tallapoosa, Ga Mar. 3 e 
Topeka, Kans och Ape. ficcce 
Douglasville, Ga 





Apr. 13.... 


Hogansville, Ga 
FEE, BEB Scan cncmtanapee 


Apr. 20.... 
Apr. 21.... 
Apr. 22.... 
Apr, 24.... 


Mar. 3..-.- 





{atante Chamber of Commerce. 


Georgia Chamber of Commerce. 


| USAF. 


Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce. 

Wichita Chamber of Commerce. 

Convair Management Club. 

Field Economic Mobilization Course of the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa. 

Gadsden Kiwanis Club. 

Pensacola Industrial Association. 

Mission Trade Development Committee. 

Colorado State Chamber of Commerce, Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce, and the Colorado 
Manufacturers Association. 

Bureau of Ordnance Mobile Exhibit Unit. 

Tampa Chamber of Commerce. 

Houston East End Optimist Club. 

Houston North Shore Kiwanis Club. 

American Society of Tool Engineers. 

Affiliated with Navy Ordnance Mobile 
Exhibit. 

Greater Miami Manufacturers Exposition. 

Adairsville Lions Club. 

Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce. 


Monticello Kiwanis Club. 

Bartlesville Chamber of Commerce. 

Winder Kiwanis Club. 

Tallapoosa Lions Club. 

Topeka Chamber of Commerce, 

Douglasville Kiwanis Club, 

Rome Kiwanis Club. 

Selma and Dallas County Chamber of Come 
merce. 

Tuscaloosa Chamber of Commerce. 

Hogansville Lions Club. 

Jackson Chamber of Commerce. 

Wichita Falls Lions Club. 

Mobile Chamber of Commerce. 
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Nationwide summary—Motion picture, Small Business and the Air Force, as of 
May 9, 1958—Continued 


NORTHEASTERN AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT 


Attend-| 


City of showing Sponsor 


Boston, Mass. (premiere) Jan. 

Rochester, N. Y. (premiere)... .-- do Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 

Boston, Mass ‘= — Jan. 15. Smaller Business Association of Northeast. 

Rochester, N. Y_.- Jan. ‘ 4 4 Northwest Kiwanis Club. 

Buffalo, N. Y Feb. : 3 | Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, manufacturers 
committee 

Schenectady, N. Y_-..-- Feb. 9_.-. Schenectady Chamber of Commerce. 

Hartford, Conn__-- bl Feb. 13_- Smaller Business Association of Northeast. 

Providence, R. I Feb. Providence Chamber of Commerce and the 
small business division of the Rhode Island 
Development Commission. 

Waterbury, Conn_-... 2 Mar. Smaller Manufacturers Association. 

Biddeford, Maine .........-- i Mar. 18_. Biddeford-Saco Rotary Club and the Chamber 

| of Commerce. 
Whey OEE cca cus Lae Se... Utica Rotary Club (combination of 5 individual 
| meetings in Utica area). 

Burlington, Vt acca) DS ie Burlington Chamber of Commerce. 

Rome, N. Y ; neehbbennale Apr. f Rome Chamber of Commerce. 

Promfret, Conn Apr. 2 Putnam Rotary Club. 

Cambridge, Mass : Apr. 22.. Cambridge Kiwanis Club. 

Lowell, Mass__-. Apr. 28 5 | Lowell Rotary Club 

Lancaster, N. Y_-.-- Apr. 29 5 | Laneaster Depew Industrial Committee. 

Laconia, N. H--. sinshida Apr. 30... ) | Laconia Rotary Club (combination of 2 indi- 
vidual meetings in New Hampshire area). 


Television showings 


sa | Estimated 
| Soret | aridience 
City of showing TV station stations! OR jee 
calit chart for 
y Mar. 1, 1953 


Philadelphia, Pa ae fg eee s 
Los Angeles, Calif... | 
Fort Worth, Tex....-- 

I RE oe ecrecennen 
New Orleans, La......-- ca 
eile a A ae al 
St. Paul, Minn 

Davenport, Iowa-..- 

Louisville, Ky... 

Atlanta, Ga 

St. Louts, ! aicienandl 
Norfolk, a i ae 
Lancaster, Pa 

Johnstown, Pa 

Detroit, Mich . 

Wilmington, Del-_. 

Baltimore, Md .....--- 
Richmond, Va... 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Utica, N. Y 

Boston, Mass 

Schenectady, N. Y_- 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Seattle, Wash_ 

San Francisco, Calif 
Washington, D.C... 
Cleveland, Ohio (2 showings) 
Dallas, Tex dia 
Youngstown, Ohio-- 

Newark, N. J 

New York, N. Y-~.- 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga._._._-- Pica 
NN 
Chicago, Il 





1, 217, 000 
1, 410, 000 
258, 000 
140, 000 
158, 000 
175, 000 
354, 000 
190, 000 
189, 000 
310, 000 
490, 000 
162, 000 
183, 000 
190, 000 
823, 000 
128, 000 
410, 000 
157, 000 
184, 000 
85, 000 

1, 099, 000 
261, 000 
380, 000 
331, 000 
243, 000 
600, 000 
444, 000 
740, 000. 
Mar. 21 265, 000 
+ a 26, 000 
pal. Ui loamean tenia 
Mar. 23 | 3, 400, 000 
| Mar. 20 220, 000 
Apr. 8 260, 000. 
Apr. 18 225, 000 
21, 000 
1, 460, 000 
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Pian FOR DisTRIBUTION OF MoTION PicTuRE, SMALL BusINESS AND THE AIR 
ForcE 


I. BACKGROUND 

Situation 

Air Materiel Command has completed a 22-minute, 16-millimeter commercially 
produced sound motion picture Small Business and the Air Force. It is designed 
to show the small-business man how to do business with the Air Force. Much 
of the action takes place in a typical regional small-business office as the small- 
business specialist explains the procedures that AMC has established to help 
the potential Air Force supplier. 
Intention 

It is the intention of Air Materiel Command, working through the small-business 
specialists in its regional offices, to bring this film to the attention of such interested 
segments of business as State economic and development commissions, governor’s 
councils on small business, manufacturers’ associations, chambers of commerce, 
Kiwanis, Lions, and other business organizations. 


Progress 


One print will be shipped to each regional and district office in the United 
States. The prints will be addressed to the small-business officers at these 
installations. 

First showing 

The 35-millimeter answer print had its first showing at the Air Materiel Com- 
mand Small Business Conference held in Washington on November 17-18. 

Previous showings, as the film progressed, had been made to Air Force personnel 
only. The Washington showing marked the first time that the film had been seen 
by representatives of other governmental and defense agencies. 


Production 


To finish the total number of prints called for in the contract will take the 
producer until the second week in December. Upon completion, the prints will 
be mailed direct from his New York office and is expected that all prints will be 
in the mails during the second week of December and all prints should be in the 
hands of the regional and district small-business officers on or about December 15. 


II, OPERATION (PHASE I) 


To give the widest possible publicity to this motion picture and to touch off 
its actual premiere with a bang, a specific date will be set by the Air Force offices 
of small business at Headquarters USAF and Headquarters AMC for a simul- 
taneous showing of the film on the specified date in all Air Force regional offices 
across the country. 

This initial, simultaneous showing will be on an invitational basis by the Chief 
of the Air Force office sponsoring the showing of the film and will be directed to 
top echelon business and trade and Government representatives. 

The invitations should go to State government representatives of the States 
covered by the regional office, State headquarters representatives of chambers 
of commerce and trade associations; representatives of Federal agencies located 
in the regional city; local heads of city government, local chambers of commerce 
and trade associations located in the city where the film is being shown and, where 
feasible, members of AF RC and of the other armed services. 

This first showing is meant to reach the top echelon of the groups to which 
the film will eventually be presented. 

Officials attending this showing should be asked by small business representa- 
tives to inform their lower echelons that the Air Force has a picture on small 
business and to recommend same to lower echelons through letters, bulletins, or 
trade association papers, or whatever means they employ to inform their member- 
ship of current news. 

At the time of the showing, the small business specialists can make those con- 
tacts which will lead to ease of operation in getting the film before other interested 
audiences. 

It should be recognized that many groups in the audience are in a much more 
advantageous position than others in being able to have the film sponsored by 
them for presentation to their membership. In this connection, particular atten- 
tion should be devoted to developing a working agreement with chamber of com- 
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merce personnel, as it is anticipated that most sources of distribution and the 
greatest cooperation can be extended by this group when the plan for presenting 
the film goes into phase ITI. 

» The invitations should be extended by the air regional representative. Where 
the regional and district offices are located in the same city, it is suggested that 
the invitations go out under the signature of the district commanding officer. 

It is recommended that the motion picture be made the central part of a pro- 
gram that should be established for premiere day. Since many of those who will 
be in attendance will have traveled a considerable distance, with consequent 
expense and inroads on their time, it behooves the Air Force to present an inter- 
esting and informative program. 

It is suggested that the invitees be told that the Air Force wishes their attend- 
ance not only to show the motion picture, but also to inform them of Air Force 
plans to take the picture to the grassroots level with their assistance and to 
welcome any suggestions they may have to further small business in their localities. 

To add another element of interest to the disparate members of the audience, 
it is suggested that the small business specialists develop material to inform 
them of the value and number of contracts and contractors in various localities; 
and to give a picture of the Air Force subcontract structure and the aid given to 
small concerns in this regard by the regional small business specialists. 

A fact sheet outlining points to be covered in the introductory talk will be 
forwarded to each regional office in the near future. 

The whole Air Force effort in this showing should be directed not only toward 
building up good will and cordial relations but also to showing that the Air Force 
is definitely serious in its efforts to include the small-business man in its contract 
structure. 

Though selection of the invited personnel should be left to the discretion of the 
Air Force air regional representative and the regional small-business officer, the 
invitation list should include those representatives mentioned in prior paragraphs. 

The first showing to these top people should be an Air Force sponsored show 
entirely and the planning and presentation should be an Air Force responsibility 
in cooperation, where desired, with appropriate civic, business and industrial 
organizations. 

It is necessary that the phase I program be presented on such an interesting 
level that the first audience group will be in a mind conducive to talking up the 
picture and the presentation to lower components of their organizations. 


Example 

How the eastern air procurement district intends to handle this first showing is 
outlined herein as a guide for other district small business specialists. 

Program will be monitored by the district small business officer. 

Eastern air procurement district has three regional offices located in New York; 
Newark, N. J.; and Philadelphia, Pa. 

(a) The New York regional area includes: Metropolitan New York, New York 
counties contiguous to New York City and Fairfield County, Conn. 

From the district commanding general, an invitation will besent to the following, 
though not necessarily all-inclusive list. 


New York State 
Governor’s office. 
State department of commerce. 
State chamber of commerce representatives. 
State trade associations representatives. 


New York City (where film will be first shown) 
Mayor. 
New York city department of commerce. 
Local heads of State agencies having to do with business. ie. 
Local heads of chambers of commerce, trade associations, industrial associations, 
etc. 
Local chiefs of Federal agencies (NPA, Commerce, SDPA, etc.) 
Military chiefs of Army, Navy, AFRC members, etc. 
(b) Newark region comprises all of the State of New Jersey except the southern 
counties. 
From the air regional representative, Newark, invitations will go to: 
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State of New Jersey 
Governor’s Office. 
Governor’s council. 
Governor’s conservation and development commission. 
State chamber of commerce, trade associations, manufacturers associations, ete. 


Newark (where film will be first shown) 
Mayor. 
Chief of Federal agencies in Newark, 
Local (Newark) chamber of commerce, trade associations, etc. 
Army and Navy personnel. 

(c) The Philadelphia regional office includes counties in New Jersey and the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. 

From the air regional representative, invitations will go to: 

Governor’s representatives from States served by Philadelphia. 

All State government officials of the States covered by Philadelphia region. 
Chamber of commerce and trade association heads at State level. 

Philadelphia office heads of Federal and State groups. 

Local chamber of commerce and trade association representatives. 

Armed Forces personnel. 

Note.— Where districts cross State lines, it is suggested that method of invita- 
tion be worked out between the district small-business representatives. Likewise, 
district and regional small-business representatives can work out invitational 
lists where State and regional lines cross each other. 

Examples of both situations lie within the eastern air procurement district, 
i. e., all Connecticut except Fairfield County lies within province of northeastern 
air procurement district, Boston. Lower New Jersey counties lie within province 
of Philadelphia regional office. Coordination between small-business representa- 
tives prior to extending invitations should obviate any problems in this connection. 
Publicity 

Once the date for the showing has been agreed upon, all information relative 
to planning program, etc., should be given to district industrial information 
officers for preparation of releases. It is recommended that at least two 
releases be prepared from district industrial liaison representatives, one announcing 
film and one covering the event itself. 

Air Force PIO, Washington, will be given information to prepare a national 
release. 

Press should be invited to attend showing of film. 


Ill, FUTURE PRESENTATIONS (PHASE ID) 


It is recognized that the first showing is only the first phase in what should be 
an active, unremitting, and hard-hitting campaign to get across the Air Force 
small-business story through the medium of this motion picture. 

The first showing (phase I) was directed to groups in a position to influence 
the receptivity of those organizations to which the picture will now be directed. 

Thus, press and word-of-mouth publicity should precede the solicitation of the 
Air Force small-business specialists for permission to show the picture to groups 
in cities other than regional. 

It is suggested that immediately subsequent to the first showing in the regional 
offices, that the small-business specialists initiate a campaign to contact all 
chambers of commerce in cities within their area. 

This solicitation should stress the Air Force desire to have the group sponsor 
the picture with the thought that the presentation will be of mutual benefit. 
In most cities, the chambers of commerce are in a position to either present the 
film under their own sponsorship or to recommend groups they feel should pre- 
sent the film. The Headquarters National Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., will alert their branches throughout the country as to phase II of the 
program. 

Naturally, complete reliance should not be placed on chambers of commerce. 
All possible organizations should be contacted by the small-business specialists to 
determine availability of their memberships for film presentation. 

Listings of business organizations, trade associations, chambers of commerce, 
are available to small-business specialists from a number of sources. 
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It is recommended that, in making the solicitation, the small-business special- 
ists advise the group that they wish also to send along a speaker to clarify the 
Air Force small-business policies and that the Air Force representative will have 
material with him so that the local businessman can get processed for inclusion 
on the bidder’s list and for subcontracting opportunities without even going to 
his regional office. 


The Air Force should supply only film and speaker since most of these groups 
have facilities and equipment for film showings. 
It is recommended that a schedule be established so that the broadest possible 


coverage throughout the regional area can be obtained over a reasonable period 
of time (3 to 4 months). 


Publicity 
Each showing arranged by the small-business specialist should be reported to 


the district industrial liaison officer for his assistance in securing the maximum 
amount of publicity. 


Methods of publicizing the film showing in particular cities should be left to 
the discretion of the district industrial liaison officers. 


IV. TELEVISION 


Television publicity should utilize network and local stations. 
Network presentations 
_ During the period between the first countrywide regional showings and the 
implementation of plans to have the film shown to business groups on the local 
level, copies of prints will be distributed to the Air Force sections of the Armed 
Forces public information offices located in New York and Los Angeles. 

Since these offices specialize in radio and TV, the presentation of Small Business 
and the Air Force on network shows will be made by them. 
Local TV presentations 


Local TV showing of the film should prove a fruitful source of publicity. 
It is recommended that arrangements with the local TV stations be a coordi- 


nated venture on the part of the regional small-business officer and the district 
industrial liaison officer 


Plans can be worked out between them and the local station as to the best 
method of presenting the film. 

Mr. WeppeLu. This map of the country shows the geographical 
locations of the showings that have been made to date.'! Each of 
these colored dots here indicates an audience that has seen the same 
picture that you have seen. Following the showing there has always 
been a talk given by the Air Force small-business specialist or other 
competent Air Force personnel in the area, a sort of question-and- 
answer period, so that the small-business people who attend can get 
the full benefit of the service that we have to offer them in the field. 

Senator Gituerre. You are to be highly complemented on this 
work. 

Mr. Weppsg.u. I might say that we have 59 small-business special- 
ists in the Air Force. All but 3 of them are full-time specialists, and 
54 of them are civilians. 

Now, we have recognized, as the Secertary told you before, the 
importance to our production and procurement in the Air Force of 
small-business concerns. They have, just because of their size, & 
flexibility that is very much needed, particularly in the type of items 
that the Air Force buys. But, at the same time, that very same 
small size brings about certain handicaps, and our program in the Air 
Force for small business is to locate those handicaps and remove 
them and find ways and means of putting small business concerns on 


1 Map retained in committee files. 
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an equal basis so that they can make their contribution to defense 
that we feel they are very capable of making. 

We are very grateful for some of the committee reports that your 
committee has issued in pinpointing some of these handicaps, as they 
have enabled us to take proper action, and rather prompt action, I 
believe, to overcome them. 

Now, my office, as has been explained, has mainly to do, nationally 
anyway, with the policy direction of our program, as shown by this 
memorandum which I offer for the record. 


DEPARTMENT OF THB AIR FORCE, 
Washington, April 27, 1961. 
Memorandum for the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 

Reference is made to your communication of April 20, 1951, recommending 
the establishment of a small-business office in the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Materiel. 

It is requested that such an office be established with responsibility for the 
following: 

(a) Represent the Under Secretary and the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force (Materiel), on any policy and program determination committees or boards 
having to do with small-business affairs to which they may be assigned, including 
liaison with other Government departments and agencies. 

(b) Serve as adviser to the Under Secretary and the Assistant Secretary of the 
\ir Force (Materiel), and the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, on small-business 
affairs. 


(c) Serve as a focal point for Department of the Air Force activities connected 
with small business, including reports. 

(d) General supervision of the effectiveness of the entire small-business program 
of the Air Force, reporting to the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 

Evcene M. Zuckert, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Weppe... The operational direction is handled out of Dayton; 
out of the Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. 

Included in my functions, and one of the most interesting of my 
duties, is the supervision of the effectiveness of our program through- 
out the country. I spend about one-third of my time out in the field, 
getting the feel of the activity and getting the thinking of the men 
who are actually on the firing line. Two of those men are here this 
morning. 

I would like to turn over to you the experience that I have been 
having in talking with them directly in their own operations, in their 
own activities. So I would like Mr. Johnson, who is the chief small- 
business analyst at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, out in 
Dayton, to show you, from the charts, how our prime contracting 
program is working to the benefit of small business as well as to the 
benefit of the Air Force. 

Senator GiLtterre. Very well, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, the film which you have just seen 
shows you briefly how we screen purchase requests to determine 
their suitability for small business. Unfortunately, it is a little 
more complicated —— 

Senator GitLeTTEe. May I interrupt? If anybody in the audience 
wants to come up to see these charts, they are welcome to come up 
so that they can see them. 

Very well. Proceed, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. That actual determination is a little more com- 
plicated than is indicated by the film. The fact is that there are 
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many cases where there is a considerable amount of research necessary 
before we can actually determine the suitability of the procurement 
for small business. 

That is explained quite in detail in the prepared statement that 
has been submitted; so with your permission, I would like just briefly 
to give the results of the operation. 

1 wish to present this memorandum for the record on that subject. 

Senator Gruterre. It may be included. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


NoOvEMBER 14, 1952. 
Informal memorandum for Mr. Lennihan, Munitions Board. 


1. In connection with our discussion, November 12, of the desirability of having 
contracting officers of all three military departments follow the same ground 
rules in marking DD 350’s as to their suitability for small business concerns, I 
am attaching for your information the criteria currently in_ use within the Air 
Force by contracting officers in the Procurement Division, Air Materiel Command, 
as well as in local purchases. 

2. The criteria appear in AF Procurement Instruction No. 70-68, dated 
September 18, 1952, and Air Materiel Command letter dated November 4, 1952, 
which will result in an amendment to AF Procurement Instruction No. 70-68 
now in publication. 

KENNARD WEDDELL, 
Chief, Office of Small Business Procurement Policy Division Directorate, 
Procurement and Production Engineering Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Materiel. 


NoveMBER 14, 1952. 
CRITERIA 


Subject: Procurement Action Report Form DD 350 and Monthly Summary 
Letter. 


Determination for 18 (a) will be made in accordance with written determina- 
tion of the small business specialist. In the case of procurement where no such 
written determination has been made, the contracting officer will make the deter- 
mination in accordance with the following criteria: 

If the item has previously been purchased and the contracting officer knows that 
a& small business concern has been given an award or that any small business con- 
cerns have made legitimate bids, the item would be checked “suitable.” 

If the item has not previously been purchased, but any small business concern 
has made a legitimate bid or proposal on this particular procurement, the DD 
Form 350 would be marked “suitable.”’ 

DD Form 350 for facilities contracts (machinery and equipment) will be marked 
“suitable” only in those cases where the contract is awarded to a small business 
concern. 

DD Form 350’s for research and development (nonproduction) will be marked 
“suitable” according to the best judgment of the contracting officer. 

If the contractor represents that the aggregate number of employees of the 
contractor and its subsidiaries and affiliates is 500 or more, check (1); if less than 
500, check (2). 

Nortse.—Procurement actions placed with nonprofit organizations, including 
those for research and development, will be reported entirely as other than small 
business regardless of the number of employees. 


Mr. Jounson. During the fiscal year 1952, throughout the conti- 
nental United States, of all purchases by the Air Force, $1,263,701,000 
was determined to be suitable for production by small business. 

(Chart 2 is as follows:) 
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SMALL BUSINESS AWARDS sw eecaTiON TO ITS POTENTIAL 
AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT FROM INDUSTRY IN CONTINENTAL LS. 


42 MONTHS FY 1952 SB MONTHS FV IVES : 


SMALL BUSINESS 
tAL 


*1263701000 692673000 $282084000 


Mr. Jounson. Now, 70 percent of this amount was determined by 
actual screening of the purchase requests prior to the time that there 
was any procurement action taken, 

The remaining 30 percent was arbitrarily placed in the “suitable,”’ 
in the potential for small business. That consisted of procurement 
requests that amounted to less than $10,000, and to local purchases. 
Historically, about 60 percent of local purchases go to small business. 
There were something like 740,000 procurement actions during the 
fiscal year, and obviously we did not feel justified in screening that 
many actions. 

So we leaned over backward, we believe, and arbitrarily placed all 
of that in the small-business potential. 

During the 12 months of fiscal 1952, the results showed that of this 
potential, small business actually was awarded 55 percent, or 
$692 673,000, in actual contracts to small business. 

Now we have figures, to compare with those, for the first 8 months 
of fiscal 1953. During this 8-month period, there has been 
$282,084,000 determined to be suitable for small business. Of that 
total amount, 40 percent of it was arbitrarily placed in the small- 
business potential because it consisted of procurements under $10,000, 
which are so numerous that we cannot screen each individual one. 

Senator Gitterrn. Mr. Johnson, may I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Why was there such a marked falling off in the 
potential between 1952 and the 8 months, or two-thirds? You have 
only about one-fourth potential in actual dollars. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is correct, sir. 

Now, during the first few months of any fiscal year, the amount 
actually awarded is comparatively small. At this time, I might say 
that there is approximarely $1 billion in the process of procurement 
that has been determined as suitable for small business and will be 
awarded before the end of the fiscal year. 


33559-—53——26 
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Senator GitLetre. So that it will compare reasonably well with it? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. Does that answer your question, sir? 

Senator Gittetre. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, during this 8-month period, small business, on 
awards that have actually been made out of this potential, has received 
74 percent of the possible; in other words, $207,160,000. 

I have another chart that I would like to show you. 

(Chart 3 is as follows:) 


USAF SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


SMALL BUSINESS AWARDS IN RELATION TO ITS POTENTIAL 


it, OPERATION PACEMAKER 











a3 
JULY-SEPT OCT-DEC JAN-MAR APR -JUNE JULY-SEPT OCT DEC JAN-MAR = APR-JUNE 
1954 4951 (952 1952. (952 1952 4953 (953 


(21 MONTHS, JULY 1951 THRU MAR. 1953, COMPLETED PROCUREMENTS.) 
AWARDS TO ADVERTISED $ 67,603,000 100% 
OTWER Tuan SOURCES SOLICITED 
SMALL BIOS FROM SMALL CONCERNS 
BUSINESS BIDS FROM OTHER CONCERNS A 
365 % AWARDS TO SMALL CONCERNS 40,709,000 60% 
AWARDS TO OTHER CONCERNS $26,894,000 40% 
SOLICITATIONS (AV6.) PER PROCUREMENT 
AWARDS 


To NEGOTIATED $693, 015,000 100% 
SMALL SOURCES SOLICITED 
= PROPOSALS FROM SMALL CONCERNS 
Busi PROPOSALS FROM OTHER CONCERNS 
635 % AWARDS TO SMALL CONCERNS $441,794,000 64% 
AWARDS TO OTHER CONCERNS $251,221,000 36% 
SOLICITATIONS (AVG) PER pROoCUREMENT 


= oo SOURCE SMALL BUS. OFF,HO USAF 
760, 618, 


Mr. Jonnson. We have in the Air Force what is known as Operation 
Pacemaker, which is a sort of pilot plant operation. There is no 
yuesswork involved here. There is nothing arbitrarily determined to 
tg suitable for small business. Every action that we have recorded 
here is the result of screening each individual procurement involved. 

Prior to procurement action, we determine its suitability, and then 
follow through with the buyer up until the time of award. 

Now, this operation has covered, up to the time these figures were 
prepared here, 21 months. We started out in July 1951, when we 
opened our office at Dayton. 

I would like to submit for the record a photograph of that office. 

Senator Giutetre. That will be accepted. 

(The photograph referred to is retained in committee files.) 

Mr. Jounson. During the first quarter of that year, there was 
47 percent of the potential for small business that actually went to 
smal) business. Over the 21-month period, there has been a gradual 
rise there. The latest figure that we have shows that right now 83 
percent of the potential is actually going to small business. 
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Now, the awards involved in this period of time include awards 
made on 5,213 procurements. The total amount is $760,618,000. 
So 63% percent over the entire 21-month period has actually gone to 
small business. 

Now, we know that the committee here has been concerned as to 
the opportunity for small business to participate in negotiated procure- 
ments. Therefore, we have presented these figures here. 

Out of the total procurements during the 21-month period, 856 
were handled by formal advertising. On the formally advertised 
procurements, there were 1,035 awards that actually went to small 
business concerns. The amount is $40,709,000, which is 60 percent 
of the total amount of the procuremeuts that were handled by formal 
advertising. 

In the same period, 3,638 procurements were negotiated. 

Now, during that same time, on the negotiated procurements, there 
were 2,722 awards to small concerns, amounting to $441,794,000. 
Small business, on the negotiated procurements, received 64 percent 
of the potential. In other words, they received a larger percentage of 
an amount that was 10 times greater than the amount that was ad- 
vertised. 

One more thing that we believe will be of interest to you. We 
have shown you the amount of the potential that actually went to 
small business. We feel that you might want to know what happened 
to the rest of it, why it did not go to small business when it was 
“suitable.” 

(Chart 4 is as follows:) 


USAF SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


OPERATION PACEMAKER 


ANALYSIS OF AWARDS TO INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 
FIRST NINE (9) MONTHS FISCAL YEAR 1953 


AWARDS TO SMALL BUSINESS CONCERNS 82.3% 
SMALL BIDDERS PRICES OUT OF LINE 10.0% 
NO BIDS FROM SMALL CONCERNS 3.5% 
SMALL BIDDERS UNABLE TO MEET DELIVERY SCHEDULES 1.6% 
SMALL BIDDERS NOT QUALIFIED TECHNICALLY 1.2% 
NEED FOR KEEPING PRESENT SOURCES (W07 S&/AZZ)IN PRODUCTION 1.2% 
AWARDS TO LARGE CONCERNS FOR MISCELLANEOUS REASONS 2% 


TOTAL AWARDS 100.0 % 


SOURCE: SMALL BUS OFF,HQ USAF | 
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Mr. Jounson. When a buyer is ready to recommend an award, he 
coordinates with our office. If it is on an item that we have previously 
determined to be “suitable” and the award is not going to smal] 
business, he must account for the reason, and that becomes a part 
of the record. 

The awards to small business during the first 9 months of this fiscal 
year amounted to 82.3 percent of the potential, of what they could 
possibly have handled as prime contractors. 

They did not get 10 percent because their prices were out of line. 

For all other reasons, there are very small percentages that account 
for the reasons that they did not get all of it. 

Now, this is what Mr. Weddell has referred to as our method of 
pinpointing the obstacles in the way of small business receiving more 
of the potential. It gives us something to shoot at. It shows us 
what conditions are to be corrected. 

Thank you, sir. That concludes my presentation, 

Senator Gituerre. I have just one question. In your awards to 
small business, your percentage there, 82.3 percent is the percentage 
of the potential? 

Mr. Jounson. Of the potential, sir; what has previously been de- 
termined to be suitable for small business, 

Senator Gitterre. Thank you. 

Mr. Weppe.u. Mr. Chairman, if there are no other questions on 
that particular part of the presentation, I would like to ask Mr. 
McDermott, from the Boston district office, who is right out there 
meeting the small-business men every day, and talking to our prime 
contractors, to show you a few of the things that the picture could not 
possibly bring out. 

Senator Gitterre, Very well, Mr. McDermott. We shall be glad 
to hear from you. 

Mr. McDermott. The film, sir, which has been shown to you this 
morning covers in general the operations of the regional offices, and 
they are considered the focal point of the small-business program. 

However, I would like to mention briefly a few other operations 
performed by the Air Force small-business personnel in the field which 
could not be shown in this particular film. Of very particular interest 
to small concerns seeking subcontract opportunities is a list available 
in all regional offices of the Air Force contractors in the normal trading 
areas where opportunities might exist for small subcontractors or 
suppliers. 

(Chart 5 is as follows:) 
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USAF small-business program—Assistance to potential subcontractors 


Prime contractors 


Republic Aviation Corp., Farming- 
dale, L. I., N. Y.—telephone 
Olympia 84470. 

Chase Aircraft Co., West Trenton, 
N. J.—telephone Trenton 4-7111. 


Piasecki Helicopter Corp., 100 
Woodland Ave., Morton, Pa.— 
telephone Swarthmore 6-4000. 


Heintz Manufacturing Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.—telephone Hancock 
4-2446. 

Gaveco Laboratories, 2 East End 
Ave.—New York, N. Y.—tele- 
phone TR 98800. 

Engineering & 


Riverdale, Md.—telephone War- 
fleld 74444. | 
Espey Manufacturing Co., 528 East 
St., New York, N. Y.—tele- 
phone TR 9-7000, 


Lavoie Laboratories, Matawan- 
Freehold Rd, Morganville, 
N. J.—telephone Matawan 1-2600. 

Servomechanisms, Inc., Post and 
Stewart Aves., Westbury, L. L— 
telephone Westbury 7-2700. 

Western Electrical Instrument 
Corp., 614 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark, N. J.—telephone Bigelow 
3-4700. 

United States Gauge Division, 
American Machine and Metals, 
Sellersville, Pa.—telephone Sellers- 
ville 825. 

Akeley Camera & Instrument Co., 
175 Varick 8t., New York, N. Y.— 
telephone W A 4-9550, 

Flight Refueling, Inc., Post Office 
Box 79, Danbury, Conn.—tele- 
phone Danbury 8-5611. 


Walter Kidde & Co., 675 Main St., 
Belleville, N. J.—telephone Belle- 
ville 2-5000. 

Berks Parachute Co., West Read- 
ing, Pa—telephone Reading 
4-8224. 


Research Corp., | 





Items furnished for AF 


Jet aircraft, Thunderjet F-&, 


8 Thunderstreak. 
Transport aircraft.........- 


Jet engine components 
Electronics regulators 
Flight simulators 


Receivers, re- 


corders rad. 


transmitters, 
ar. 


Radio, radar, television, test 
and measurement equip- 
ment, oscilloscopes. 

Servo units, range servo units. 


Aircraft instruments, localizer 
and glide path indicator, all 
types of meters. 


Direct and remote reading 
pressure gages, automatic 
parachute releases. 


Cameras, timers, test equip- 
ment. 


Aircraft refueling devices... 


Gun chargers, fire fighting 
equipment. 


64’ G-12 cargo chutes 





Type of work normally 
subcontracted 


General Aircraft Machine, Hydro 


tell or Keller profilers, 
millers. 


large 


...| Aluminum and magnesium casings 


and forgings, heavy machining. 
fuel tanks and systems, dies and 
extrusions, gears. 

Transmissions, fuselage equip- 
ment, large heat treating (25-30 
feet) close precision component 
parts. 

Turbo-jet blades, stainless steel 
rings, precision machine parts, 


Fabricated metal parts, sheet 
metal work and subassembly. 


Screw and turret lathe work, 
electronic component plastics. 


Metal cabinets, electronic plating, 
connectors, microwave plumb- 
ing, wave guides, electronic 
components. 

Sand castings, investment pre- 
cision castings, screw machine 
parts, machining, plastic forms. 

Electronic assembly, metal fabri- 
cation, castings, jigs, fixtures, 
machining, molding. 

Primarily special studs, bolts, 
screws, nuts, and other screw 
machine parts. 


Machining, stamping, forgings of 
small metal parts used in instru- 
ments. 


Screw machine parts, engraving, 
lenses, gears, finishing and plat- 


ing. 

Molded rubber parts, sheet metal 
work, stampings, machine opera- 
tions on castings and bar block 
involving principally lathe work. 

Boring, turning, forming, and 
threading. 


Parachute hardware, straps, para- 
chute packs, risers, harnesses. 


Mr. McDermort. The above chart shows that information. It not 
only lists the prime contractors, their names and addresses, but shows 
the items which they produce for the Air Force, It goes even further 
in that it shows the type of work which these contractors normally 


subcontract. 


The value of these particular lists is in their timeliness, for con- 
tractors change from time to time, and so do their subcontractin 
requirements. Small concerns have found this information to be o 


particular value. 


In addition, the small-business specialists in both the regional and 
district offices maintain close contact and working relationships with 
their counterparts in the Army and the Navy and the local personnel 
of the Small Defense Plants Administration. 

Mention has been made of the requirement that prior to any award 
by contracting office involving more than $10,000, a facilities capa- 
bility report of the concern in question and related to that particular 
procurement must be secured from the appropriate regional office of 


the Air Force. 
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This requires an immediate survey on the spot, and the results of 
the survey are reviewed by a facilities board in the regional office. 

Since the establishment of this facilities capability .eport procedure, 
the Air Force small-business specialists have been appointed to these 
boards. At the present time in each regional office—— 

Senator Gittetrs. Let the record show that the chairman, Senator, 
Ferguson, has returned. 

Senator Frereuson. Thank you, Senator Gillette, for taking care 
of it. 

Mr. McDermorrt. At the present time in each regional office there is 
a small-business specialist on this board. When the facilities capability 
report is unfavorable, it must be reviewed at the district level prior 
to submission to the contracting office. The small-business representa- 
tive in the district is a member of that board of review. The com- 
mittee will recognize this as a very important function of the small 
business specialist in a small-business office of the Air Force. 

Small-business specialists also maintain in their own offices list of 
facilities of small-business concerns who register with them, for 
reference to contractors seeking additional sources, a service being 
used more and more by our prime contractors to supplement their own 
sources lists. 

These facility lists also have other important uses. For example, 
before the Air Force approves a facilities contract or sponsors a certifi- 
cate of necessity for plant expansion, the district and regional offices 
are called upon for information as to facilities already available in 
other plants which will provide guidance in making a decision. 

The small-business specialist plays an important role in furnishing 
this information. 

Senator Fereuson (presiding). Does that mean that if there are 
sufficient facilities in either large or small business, then a certificate 
would not be granted? 

Mr. McDermort. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. That is the purpose of ascertaining if small 
business or any business can take over that particular work? 

Mr. McDermort. That is correct, sir. 

This brochure which I have here is a type normally received in a 
regional office from firms who desire to register their facilities for 
consideration in Air Force procurements. 

In the regional office our small-business specialist takes this bro- 
chure and consolidates the information and places it on a card which 
is used as a quick and ready reference for contractors who might be 
seeking additional sources for a particular type production item. 

I would like to submit at this time this sample card, which shows 
the way in which many of our regional offices keep these facility 
records. 

(The card referred to is as follows:) 
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Suppose that a man comes in, a small-business man, and he tells 
you that he has a certain facility, how long would it take you to find 
the card to see what you might do to aid him in getting some of the 
business? 

Mr. McDermorr. Well, that is the advantage of taking this 
particular information, sir, and placing it on this card. It is a quick 
punch locater system. I am submitting it for the record, and you 
will note that all around the outer edge are listings of various types, 
equipment, and type of work. If that concern is capable of per- 
forming the type of work, and has the machines and the equipment 
necessary to do the work, then these various entries are punched 
accordingly. 

Senator Frercuson. In other words, you have a button that you 
can press? 

Mr. McDerrmorrt. Well, that is just about it. It compares very 
favorably to the system that was shown in the film that we had here, 
wherein these cards are taken out. We are looking for a firm that 
has die-casting equipment. A rod is run through the holes and they 
have been punched out. So all of those that have that particular 
type of equipment—— 

Senator Fercuson. Are dropped out? 

Mr. McDermorr (continuing). Are dropped out. It only takes 
a matter of minutes to find them. 

Senator Ferauson. So if he is a small-business man and is able to 
give you what he can do, you can find whether or not there is a chance 
for him to do anything? 

Mr. McDermort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you find that small business does lack, 
though, the capacity at times to give you exactly what he can do? 
How can we be helpful along that channel? 

Mr. McDermott. We help him along that channel, sir, in our 
interviews with him, getting the information at that time for this 
card. Or, if it is impossible fur him to visit the office at the time, he 
might send in a written inquiry to get registered. We will go back 
and furnish him a form which is easier for him to understand, and 
does not have all of this punching, just a written form, wherein he 
can fill in this information as to equipment and machinery, in order 
that when he returns it to us we can transpose it onto this card. 

Senator Fareuson. You do get him to help in the listing of his 
capacity in such a way that it can be used? 

Mr. McDernmort. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you believe that small business, so far as 
your agency is concerned, is being serviced and being served? 

Mr. McDermorr. Yes, indeed, I do, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Is it in a position that it is getting these con- 
tracts, or do you find that it is not, or is there something facking that 
it does not have to get the contracts? 

Mr. McDermorr. Well, as a matter of fact, I have right here a 
copy of a report which I think will answer your question. This is 
a report submitted to me by the Boston regional office. The regional 
offices submit monthly reports to their district, outlining their 
activities. 

This particular report shows that during the month of March a 
total of 72 interviews were conducted in that regional office with 
businessmen. 
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The total number of firms processed for Air Material] Command 
and prime buying depots, in other words, getting them on the bidders’ 
list, and servicing them, insofar as necessary, to get them on those 
lists, a total of 37. 

Field interviews held with manufacturers, a total of 39 for the 
month of March. 

The total number of firms processed for the subcontractor register, 
and which this type of card was made out for, is 28. 

The number of small firms aided in securing prime contracts during 
that month were 10. 

The number of small-business firms aided in securing subcontracts 
were two. 

That, briefly, is the accomplishment of one regional office during 
the month of March. 

Senator Fercuson. All right. You may proceed. 

Mr. McDermorr. Summing up my remarks, I cannot emphasize 
too strongly the fact that the small-business office in an air regional 
office is the focal point, and the first port of call for the small-business 
concern interested in producing for the Air Force, whetber as a prime 
contractor or a subcontractor. 

Mr. Noong. Do you have in your prepared material which has 
been submitted for the record a list of the regional offices and the names 
of the small-business specialists assigned to them? 

Mr. McDermorr. The regional offices are all listed. I am not 
so sure that the names of the small-business specialists are. 

Mr. Noons. I think that it would be helpful to have that. 

Mr. Weppg.u. We will be very glad to turn that in to you. 

Mr. Nooneg. While on the same point, there has been testimony 
regarding a recent change in the Air Force procurement procedures 
whereby many of the buying functions previously handled at Wright 
Field have been transferred to various Air Force depots. Might we 
also have a listing of the buying depots, those where small-business 
specialists are assigned and the names of those small-business 
specialists? 

Mr. Weppe tt. I believe that the list of the depots will also show 
the particular class items that are bought in those depots, along with 
the name of the small-business specialist who is on duty there. 

Mr. Noone. We would want that, too. 

Mr. WeppeE.LL. We will be glad to get that into your hands 
immediately. 

(The data referred to follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, June 3, 1958. 
Hon. Homer FEercuson, 
Chairman, Subcommiitee on Military Procurement, 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: During the course of testimony by other Air Force wit- 
nesses and myself before your subcommittee on May 14 concerning this Depart- 
ment’s small-business program, we were asked to submit, for inclusion into the 
record of the hearing, a listing of Air Force small-business offices and a listing 
of Air Force central purchasing locations containing a list of types of items pro- 
cured. Such lists, as of May 15, 1953, are enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roger Lewis, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
Enclosures. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Listinac oF SMaui-Business Orricers, May 15, 1953 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. Kennard Weddell, Chief, Office of Small Business, Room 4D-260, Pentagon, 
Washington 25, D. C.; phone: Liberty 5-6700, extension 74126 or 77805. 
Mr. H. H. Stoll, Deputy Chief (part time). 


HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Herbert 8. O’Brien, Deputy Chief for Subcontracting and Procurement 
Assistance—acting executive for small business, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, Ohio; phone: Kenmore 7111, extension 23222 or 33288. 

Mr. Maurice L. Johnson, Deputy Chief for Prime Contracts, phone: Kenmore 
7111, extension 24230 or 33270. 

Mr. John W. Eschenbrenner, small-business analyst; phone: Kenmore 7111, ex- 

tension 33186. 


HEADQUARTERS, CENTRAL AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT 


(Geographical area: States of Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
the Lower Peninsula of the State of Michigan 

Mr. Nelson H. Malow, Chief, Office of Small Business, West Warren Avenue and 
Lonyo Boulevard, Detroit 32, Mich.; phone: Texas 4—6000. 


Regional offices 


Cleveland, Ohio: Mr. James P. Hird, small-business analyst, 1279 West Third 
Street; phone: Cherry 1-7900. 

Dayton, Ohio: Mr. Charles E. Cole, small-business analyst, Knott Building, 
Fourth and Main Streets; phone: Hemlock 0481. 

Detroit, Mich.: Hugh McGowan, small-business analyst, West Warren Avenue 
and Lonyo Boulevard; phone: Texas 4-6000. L. W. Chappel, assistant 
small-business analyst. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, subregional office: Third floor, Big Four Railroad Building; 
phone: Dunbar 2200, 


HEADQUARTERS, EASTERN AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT 


(Geographical area: States of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia; the District of Columbia; in State of New York, 
the following counties: Bronx, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Putnam, 
Rockland, Ulster, and Westchester, counties comprising New York City and 
Long Island; in State of Connecticut, Fairfield County) 

Capt. D. C. Cady, Chief, Office of Small Business, 655 Madison Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y.; phone: Templeton 8-9300. Lauri N. Koivula, Assistant Chief. 


Regional offices 


Newark, N. J.: Lt. Peter Gitto, small-business analyst, 218 Market Street; 
phone: Mitchell 3-3434. Bertram Duncan, assistant small-business analyst. 

New York, N. Y.: Robert Clark, small-business analyst, John Wannamaker 
Building, 780 Broadway; phone: Oregon 7-4600. 8S. Milliken, assistant 
small-business analyst. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Capt. Kenneth E. Miller, small-business analyst, 1411 Walnut 
Street; phone: Locust 7—3886. John Walter, assistant small-business analyst. 


HEADQUARTERS, MIDCENTRAL AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT 


(Geographical area: States of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
the Upper Peninsula of State of Michigan, and Wyandotte County in State of 
Kansas) 

Harold C. Youngs, Chief, Office of Small Business, 165 North Canal Street, 
Chicago 6 IIl.; phone: State 2—2640 
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Regional offices 


Chicago, Ill.: Victor J. Ripp, small-business analyst, 165 North Canal Street; 
phone: State 2-2640 

Indianapolis Ind.: William L. Bayt, small-business analyst, 54 Monument Circle; 
phone: Market 1561 

Milwaukee Wis.: Earl Knuth, small-business analyst (part time), 770 North 
Plankinton Avenue; phone: Broadway 2-4093 

Minneapolis Minn.: George B. Harriman, small-business analyst, (part time), 
920 Second Avenue, South; phone: Atlantic 0115 

South Bend Ind.: Harlan E. Orr, small-business analyst, 521 North Eclipse Place; 
phone: South Bend 3-2101 

St. Louis, Mo.: Kenneth E. Kichline, small-business analyst, 8008 Carondelet 
Avenue, Clayton 5, Mo.; phone: Parkview 5250 

Kansas City, Mo.; subregional office: Capt. Donald E. Wood, small-business 
analyst (part time), 2601 Walnut Street; phone: Baltimore 7000 

Omaha, Nebr., subregional office: Harry R. McConkle, small-business analyst 
(part time), GAP No. 1, Offutt Air Force Base; phone: Market 5600 


HEADQUARTERS, NORTHEASTERN AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT 


(Geographical area: States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Rhode Island, and State of Connecticut excluding Pairfield County, and 
State of New York north and west of, but not including, Orange, Ulster, 
Greene, and Columbia Counties) 


James J. McDermott, Chief, Office of Small Business, 14 Court Square, Boston 8, 
Mass.; phone: Lafayette 3—7550 


Regional offices 


Boston, Mass.: E. F. Richards, small-business analyst, 10 West Street; phone: 
Liberty 2-3520. Robert P. Murray, assistant small-business analyst 

Rochester, N. Y.: Robert A. MacMillan, small-business analyst, 20 Symington 
Place; phone: Genesee 1815 

Hartford, Conn., subregional office: Harold S. Lancaster, small-business analyst, 
500 Capitol Avenue; phone: Hartford 46-2517 


HEADQUARTBERS, SOUTHERN AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT 


(Geographical area: States of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
State of Kansas, excluding Wyandotte County) 


Lt. Col. Rush Gibbs, Chief, Office of Small Business (part time), 3309 Winthrop 
Place, Post Office Box 9038, Fort Worth 7, Tex.; phone: Sunset 6503 


Regional offices 


Atlanta, Ga.: Walter Roose, small-business analyst, 760 West Peachtree Street 
NW.; phone: Elgin 3311 

Dallas, Tex.: Vernon Schiller, small-business analyst, 1407 Ross Avenue; phone: 
Riverside 6951 

Wichita, Kans.: Thomas Gilmore, small-business analyst, 449 North Olive Street; 

phone: Wichita 63-7535 


HEADQUARTERS, WESTERN AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT 


(Geographical area: States of Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
and California) 


George J. Byrnes, Chief, Office of Small Business, 155 West Washington Boule- 
vard, Post Office Box 3849, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif.; phone: 
Prospect 4711. Paul M. Goodwin, Assistant Chief; Guile Shurte, Assistant 
Chief 

Regional offices 

Glendale, Calif.: Robert Harrington, small-business analyst, 1401 Airway Drive; 
phone: Citrus 4-3173 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Maj. Carroll B. Rowe, small-business analyst (part time), 
155 West Washington Boulevard, Post Office Box 3849, Terminal Annex; 
phone: Prospect 4711 
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San Diego, Calif.: F. C. Pedretti, small-business analyst, 3165 Pacific Coast 
Highway, Post Office Box 1950; phone: Woodcrest 6611 

San Francisco—Oakland, Calif.: E. M. Stevenson, small-business analyst, 1515 
Clay Street, Oakland 4, Calif.; phone: Twin Oaks 3—6330 

Seattle, Wash.: Lt. Edward A. Moore, small-business analyst (part time), D. P. C, 
Building, in care of Boeing Airplane Co,; phone: Mohawk 3333 

Phoenix, Ariz., Subregional office: Everett Schwantes, small-business analyst 
(part time), 359 North First Avenue; phone: Alpine 3—8979 

Salt Lake City, Utah, subregional office: James V. Maughan, small-business 
analyst, 222 South West Temple Street; phone: Salt Lake 5-7541 


CENTRAL PurcHAsING Locations, May 15, 19538 


HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND, WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR FORCE BASE, 
OHIO 


Small business analysts: Maurice L. Johnson, Chief, Albert C. Hartwell, 
Sidney 8. Bibbero, Norman L. Hess, William A. Oswalt, George S. Rattenbury. 

Items procured: Complete aircraft; aircraft accessories and components; aerial 
gunnery; miscellaneous training devices; towing equipment; combustion and jet 
engines; gas turbines; propellers and propeller accessories; aircraft tires and tubes; 
photographic equipment (with the exception of motion and still picture sensitized 
materials and photographic chemicals and chemical preparations); aircraft fire 
and rescue units; technical publications, posters, charts, and miscellaneous pub- 
lications; Government-furnished property; items requiring extensive engineering; 
and initial spare parts for the foregoing. Research and development for end items. 


GADSDEN AIR FORCE DEPOT, GADSDEN, ALA. 


Small business analyst: Lt. Fred A. Morley (part time). 
Items procured: Air conditioning and refrigeration equipment; heating, venti- 
lating, plumbing, and steamfitting equipment; packaging materials, except paper. 


GENTILE AIR FORCE DEPOT, DAYTON, OHIO 


Small business analyst: Miss Ada Geyer (part time). 

Items procured: Electrical lamps and fuses; electrical terminals, connectors, 
insulators, knobs, dials, capacitors, switches, circuit breakers, relays, contactors, 
solenoids, coils, transformers, vacuum tubes, and related items; radio crystal; 
radio and radar maintenance parts; laboratory and shop testing, and inspection 
equipment and maintenance parts. 


MALLORY AIR FORCE DEPOT, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Small business analyst: Paul Breland (part time). 

Items procured: Tool kits; office equipment; food service equipment and mainte- 
nance parts (except mess and galley utensils); animal equipment and supplies 
(except saddlery, harness, and whips). 


MIDDLETOWN AIR FORCE DEPOT, OLMSTED AIR FORCE BASE, MIDDLETOWN, PA. 


Small business analyst: Richard E. Mack. 

Items procured: Lubricants; corrosion preventive compounds, fuels (except 
petroleum products); compressed gases; survival equipment; parachutes; rigid 
airborne small craft (power sail and nonpropelled-—as related to marine lifesaving). 


MOBILE AIR FORCE DEPOT, BROOKLEY AIR FORCE BASE, MOBILE, ALA. 


Small business analyst: Louis L. McKeen. 
Items procured: Rigid airborne lifeboats, power-propelled and related equip- 
ment, except that assigned to Army and Navy. 


ROME AIR FORCE DEPOT, GRIFFISS AIR FORCE BASE, ROME, N. Y. 


Small business analyst: E. R. Dawson. 

Items procured: Commercial electrical equipment and supplies; flying field 
night-lighting equipment; electrical wire and cable; photographic chemicals and 
chemical preparations; motion and still picture sensitized materials; ground 
navigational radio equipment; ground radio and radar equipment; meteorological 
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equipment and supplies; structural and installation parts for ground communica- 
tions and electrical equipment; telegraph, teletypewriter; ground radio communi- 
cations; telephone and wired audio equipment (except telephone and telegraph 
wire equipment, military field type). esearch and development for ground 
electronics equipment. 


SACRAMENTO AIR FORCE DEPOT, M’CLELLAN AIR FORCE BASE, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Small business analyst: F. H. McGinnis (part time). 
Items procured: Printing, reproduction, binding, and auxiliary equipment. 


SAN ANTONIO AIR FORCE DEPOT, KELLY AIR FORCE BASE, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Small business analyst: Morton J. Blum (part time). 
Item procured: Explosives and warfare gases specially used in the Air Force. 


TOPEKA AIR FORCE DEPOT, TOPEKA, KANS. 


Small business analyst: Fred O. Morns, Jr. (part time). 

Items procured: Fuel and oil-handling equipment; special tools and equipment; 
ferrous and nonferrous metals; commercial and aircraft hardware; composition 
materials. 


WARNER ROBINS AIR FORCE DEPOT, ROBINS AIR FORCE BASE, MACON, GA. 


Small business analyst: Dan McCarthy. 
Items procured: Shop machinery and accessories; shop equipment and mainte- 
nance parts; abrasives and abrasive materials. 


WILKINS AIR FORCE DEPOT, SHELBY, OHIO 


Small business analyst: Earl J. Gidding. 

Items procured: Rubber materials; electrically heated clothing, footwear, and 
blankets; airport signal systems and components; aviation ground-type lighting 
fixtures. 

Mr. Noonz. Are there small-business specialists assigned to each 
of these buying depots? 

Mr. Weppe.u. They are assigned to 9 of them—9 of the 11 that 
are doing any purchasing. We are assigning them there as rapidly 
as we find that there is any substantial amount of procurement 
being handled by those depots. 

I would like to add one thing to Mr. McDermott’s statement: 
This card that he showed you in which we list the facilities of these 
small concerns— in the northeastern district of the Air Force, there 
are over 4,000 of those cards at the present time ia their system. 
The Mid Central Air Procurement District, in Chicago, lists over 
6,000. 

There are over 1,500 in the Chicago regional office alone. 

It is a growing and increasingly valuable operation not only for 
small business but also for the Air Force, so that we can know where 
we can lay our hands on a particular concern that has, we will say, a 
certain type of Bullard automatic or a multiple dri!l press. 

It takes 15 to 20 minutes to supply a prime contractor with all of 
that information insofar as these plants that have registered with 
us. We find it very effective. 

Senator Fzercuson. What percentage of small business is regis- 
tered with you? 

Mr. Weppeg.u. Well, sir, the Department of Commerce figures, I 
believe, that there are some two-hundred-and-twenty-thousand-odd 
small manufacturers in the United States. We would not have in all 
of our district offices or regional offices today more than some 15,000 
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to 20,000, and of those firms, those so-called manufacturing concerns, 
there are a great many of them, the bulk of them, that are not the 
type that have the necessary skills or facilities for the type of item the 
Air Force buys. 

For example, here will be a lot of sewing machines for apparel 
people in that list, srg of making clothing items which the Navy 
or the Army buy for us, except for. specialized clothing equipment. 
So we could not say that the entire 220,000 were even possibilities for 
us. 

Senator Ferguson. I appreciate that, but you say that there are 
about 15,000 to 20,000 registered? 

Mr. Weppe.u. At this time. 

Senator Ferguson. How near do you think that is to the amount 
that could do work for you? 

Mr. WreppeE tu. As a pure estimate on my part, sir? 

Senator FerGuson. Yes. 

Mr. Weppe.u. I would estimate that that is about one-half of 
them. 

Senator Fercuson. About one-half? 

Mr. Weppe.u. About one-half. And through the use of this 
picture that we are showing around the country which you were 
unable to see this morning, “but which is being shown in every in- 
dustrial center, we believe that any small business concern that is 
interested in going after Air Force contracts or subcontracts will take 
advantage of that registration service and get to us the facility 
information that we need. 

Senator Ferauson. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. WeppeE.u. All the way through, starting with the Secretary’s 
testimony this morning, I am sure that the committee has noted 
the emphasis that we in the Air Force place upon the subcontracting 
part of our program. We have a very intensive and extensive pro- 
gram for that very purpose. 

It started the day we opened the small-business office here in the 
Pentagon, and one of the major assignments given me at the time 
was to see to it that that part of the program was carried out with 
the utmost speed and effectiveness, because in subcontracting are 
the greatest opportunities for small concerns. 

To do that we have to have, of course, the hearty cooperation of 
our prime contractors. So we started out on that basis. 

In August of 1951 Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, sent a 
letter to every prime contractor of the Air Force, an official communca- 
tion, requesting two special things: First, it asked the prime con- 
tractors to keep their records in such form, in such a way, that they 
would know the size of the concerns with which they were doing 
business. And, second, and very important, it asked them to ap- 
point at staff level within their own companies a small business 
liaison official who would represent that company in all matters 
affecting small business—represent the company with the Air Force. 

I want to be sure that that is understood in the proper way, because 
these are not the men that a small concern would go to in seeking a 
chance to make a bid. The small concern always will have to go 
to the Purchasing Department. It has to sell its ability and its 
skills to the Purchasing Department. 
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Senator Ferguson. That is, of the prime contractor? 

Mr. Weppe... Of the prime contractor; yes. 

These men that I am speaking of, the small business liaison officials, 
are in the top staff of the prime contractor’s own plant, his own com- 
pany. They report directly to the president of the company. 

We look to them to see to it that that prime contractor’s plant has 
a small-business program of its own in operation, and that it ties in 
with our Air Force small-business program. 

We are very happy to say that at this time there are over 1,800 such 
individuals appointed by name, with whom we keep through our field 
offices, close contact to the benefit of our whole program and to the 
help of small business generally. 

Having appointed those people, the next thing was to really give 
them a good indoctrination. We did not appoint them, but since they 
have been appointed we wanted to carry out an indoctrination pro- 
gram with them. 

We held five meetings across the country. Those meetings were 
attended by the small business liaison officials of our largest prime 
contractors. None of them were missing, that is, the larger ones. 
There were a total of 231 prime contractors represented at those 5 
meetings. 

At those meetings we not only indoctrinated them in the small 
business program of the Air Force but they also came back and told 
us just what they thought would be more effective, how they could 
help, and they gave constructive criticism of our program which was 
very helpful, because they are the ones that have to carry out the sub- 
contracting part for the prime contractor. 

1 believe that Mr. Noone attended one of those meetings and was 
fully aware of the interest that our prime contractors showed in that. 

To follow that up, we began the publication of a paper, you might call 
it—it is called the USAF Small Business Bulletin. It is an illustrated 
paper a copy of which has been turned in to your committee, which 
goes to every prime contractor of the Air Force and to every purchas- 
ing official and to every contracting officer of the Air Force. It is 
not distributed to the public. 

It is a means for tying together our whole subcontracting program 
so that, for example, the people in Boeing in Seattle can put out some 
good aews of something they have tried in the small business program, 
and the people here at Bendix Aviation, outside of Baltimore, can 
pick that up and can exchange information on it. 

We believe that that is going to be one of our most valuable ways of 
coordinating all of these activities toward the same end. 

At these meetings we talked with them very carefully and explored 
very thoroughly a practical way of determining how much of their 
business was being placed with small concerns. That, of course, is 
the payoff on whether you have got a good small- business program 
or not. How much had they done? And how much were they doing 
at this particular time? 

We worked up a special report form for them, which is on the chart 
here. 

(Chart 6 is as follows:) 
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Arr Force SMALL Business PROGRAM 


SUBCONTRACTING REPORT 


Date submitted 
Prime contractor’s name and address: 


Name and title of official submitting report: 


1, This report covers (number) defense prime contracts, having an 
approximate face value of $ ___.--.-- for which this plant (or division) has or 
had production responsibility, and which were received between ---- 195 - and 
ja ehedn Rese 

2. We estimate that percent of this amount will have been placed with 
outside sources before the completion of the contracts. 

3. In the period from to we have paid out, 
or obligated, defense contract dollars as follows: 

(a) $ with (number) small business sources for 
services, articles or materials which go into our end product. 

(b) $ with (number) large business concerns for 
services or materials which generally are not susceptible of further subcon- 
tracting, and which go into our end product. 

(c) $ with (number) large business concerns for 
services, articles, assemblies, etc. which are susceptible of further subcon- 
tracting, and which go into our end product. The five such sources receiving 
the largest dollar amounts are: 

Name; address; dollar amount: 


4. As to any remaining balance of the amount estimated in 2 above which has 
not yet been paid or obligated to outside sources, we estimate that approximately 

will be placed with small-business concerns. 

That form was worked out, in coordination with our prime con- 
tractors, as something that they agreed would be practical and effec- 
are and would not place an undue burden on the prime contractor’s 
stall. 

Senator Fmrcuson. How often do you put this bulletin out? 

Mr. Weppe.u. The first issue came out the first part of January. 
The second issue is coming out immediately following these hearings. 
We wanted to put into this bulletin the reports made here at th 
hearings this morning. 

Senator Fereuson. Have you had any response from your prime 
contractors who received this bulletin? 

Mr. Weppe.u. There are many letters on my desk expressing their 
appreciation of what is being done and the information being fur- 
nished them. Some of them are already voluntarily submitting 
records of specialized programs which they are putting into effect in 
their own plants; in other words, they are not only reading it but 
they are submitting things that they want us to publish for the bene- 
fit of the other prime contractors. 

(Chart 7 is as follows:) 
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USAF smati BUSINESS PROGRAM 
PRIME CONTRACTORS MAJOR SUBCONTRACTORS 


er NUMBER OF CONTRACTORS REPORTING 
F 6420 NUMBER OF CONTRACTS INVOLVED 

: 495,58 7,00Q000 FACE VALUE OF CONTRACTS 
“ B,131,000,000 PLACED AND TO BE PLACED oVTSsiDE 


4 52% PER CENT OF OUTSIDE PLACEMENT 
WITH 59.965 SMALL CONCERNS, i= TIER 
209% PER CENT OF OUTSIDE PLACEMENT 
1s% PER CENT OF FACE VALUE 21x 
*5,765,000,000 WITH LARGE CONCERNS *123000,000 


4,13 1,000,000 SUSCEPTIBLE OF FURTHER SUBCONTRACTING 103000,000 
872.000,000 WITH SMALL CONCERNS 2% TIER 


3238000000 WITH SMALL CONCERNS If STAND 2° TIER 
2% PER CENT OF PRIME CONTRACTS FACE VALUE 


TYPES OF AIR FORCE PRIME CONTRACTORS REPORTING 
MAJOR PRODUCTION FACE VALUE CONTRACTORS 
AIR FRAMES = * 7,066,00Q000 29 OVER (0OMMLION *14,730,000000 
POWER PLANTS  5,344,000,000 83 20-100 MILLION 567,000,000 
ELECTRONICS - #,314,00Q000 4) I+ 20MILLION 255,000,000 
MISCELLANEOUS $31,000,000 14 UNDER MILLION 5,009000 
PLANTS 5 1§, 857,000,000 97 * 15,557, 000,000 


SOURCE* SMALL BUS, OFF, HQ, USAF 


In the past 6 months, as a result of this almost 2 years’ effort, 2 
vears’ activity, we have received from 97 of our prime contractors 
reports on just what they are doing, how they have handled the Air 
Force and other Department of Defense dollars that they have re- 


celv ed. 

As you can see from this chart, there were 97 prime contractors 
reporting on 6,420 contracts, prime contracts, which they held. They 
were not entirely Air Force contracts. Some of them were Navy and 
some were Army, but the bulk of them were Air Force prime contracts. 

The total face value of those contracts was $15,557 million. 

Of that amount, they have placed or expect to place before the 
completion of the contracts $8,131 million with outside firms. That 

s 52 percent of the total face value of their contracts. 

Of the amount they have placed or expect to place outside, $2,366 
million is being placed or has been placed with 56,965 small-business 
concerns. It is realized that that 59,965 includes quite a number of 
duplications where the same small plant might be a subcontractor, too. 

Senator Feracuson. To many other firms? 

Mr. Weppe.u. To many of the primes. So I would not leave the 
impression that there are 59,965 separate plants, small-business 
concerns, operating in this program. 

That $2,366 million that they have received is 29 percent of the 
amount the primes placed outside, and it is 15 percent of the face value 
of the contracts which the primes received from the Government that 
goes to small concerns; $5,765 million has or will be placed with 
large concerns. 

We had them break that down into two figures. Some of this is 
for sheet aluminum or raw materials of other types which do not 
hold any possibility of further subcontracting, but $4,151 million 
of that $5,765 million is susceptible of further subcontracting. 
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We, were, naturally, interested in just what happended to that 
amount that is susceptible of further subcontracting, and this would 
mean getting into the second tier, because this is a voluntary report 
on the part of our prime contractors. Very fortunately, more than 
10 firms, large business firms, submitted subcontracting reports 
These plants are subcontractors themselves. They showed us what 
had happened, so that we could get a picture of the second tier. 

There were 106 subcontracts that they held, totaling almost $1 
billion—to be exact, $967 milhon. Of that amount, $327 million 
was being placed outside of their own businesses, which was 34 
percent of the $967,359,000, the value of their subcontracts. 

Of the amount they have placed outside, $205 million is going to 
small-business concerns as second-tier subcontractors or suppliers. 
That $205 million is 62 percent of what the large subcontractors are 
placing outside. 

So we find that these figures are quite comparable to those which 
your committee staff secured in the survey you made this last fall, 
which was recently published.’ 

When you get into the subcontracting field, the major subcontrac- 
tors do not place as much of their business outside as the prime 
contractors, but of the amount that they do place outside, a greater 
percentage of it goes to small-business concerns. 

We finally wind up from here with 21 percent of this total figure, 
or $205 million, going to small sub-subcontractors and suppliers. It is 
21 percent of the face value of the subcontracts those large firms held 

So we applied that 21 percent against this figure here of $4,151 
million and came up with the fact, or the estimate, that $872 million 
was placed with small concerns in the second tier. 

Altogether then, $3,238 million of the face value of the prime 
contracts went to small concerns, whether in the first tier or the 
second tier, which is 21 percent of that original face value of the 
prime contracts held by those 97 concerns. 

We show on here the type of firms that made up that figure of 97: 
12 were airframe manufacturers; 10 were in the power plant business, 
such as jet engines; 30 were in the electronics field; and 45 in a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of articles of aeronautical equipment. 

I should like to submit some data which contains this in tabular 
form for the record. 

Senator Ferauson. That may be done. 

(The tabulations referred to are as follows:) 


List of major subcontractors to Air Forcg prime contractors submitting subcontracting 
reports on the special Air Force small-business form up to May 1, 1953 


Name and address Amount 
American Car & Foundry, St. Charles, Mo- - -- $30, 000, 000 
Bell Aircraft, Buffalo, N. Y_. oleae --<~.-+-.~ 2218, 000; 000 
Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Chicago, Il-- - - - acta ok aoe 4, 040, 000 
Ford Motor Co., Kansas City, Mo---- ee ae 219, 000, 000 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, Il)_ - : i 7, 400, 000 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind pref j a 182, 750, 000 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Rockford, Il______-._-- is 6, 000, 000 
Major subcontractors of CONVAIR__- ss 300, 169, 000 


Total 967, 359, 000 


Senate Small Business Committee report, Small Business and]Defense Subcontracts, S. Rept. N« 
206, 83d Cong., Ist sess, 
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List of Atr Force prime contractors voluntarily submitting subcontracting reports 
on the special Air Force small-business form up to 1 May 1958 


Name and address Amount 
Acushnet Process Co., New Bedford, Mass $180, 000 
Aeromotive Equipment Corp., Kansas City, Mo 1, 000, 000 
Aircooled Motors, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y 8, 774, 000 
American Bosch, Springfield, Mass 2, 300, 000 
American Fixture Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo 2, 200, 000 
American Machine & Foundry, Boston, Mass , 000, 000 
Arundale Manufacturing Inc., St. Louis, Mo 100, 000 
AVCO Manufacturing Corp., Stratford, Conn 5, 000, 000 
teech Aircraft, Wichita, Kans 98, 615, 000 
3ell & Howell Co., Chicago, Il , 729, 000 
Bendix Radio Division, Towson, Md 247, 000, 000 
Blackstone Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill , 348, 000 
Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita, Kans 2, 412, 423, 000 
s{runswick-Balk-Collender, Chicago, Ill 855, 000 
Buescher Band Instrument Co., Elkhard, Ind , 300, 000 
Burke & James, Inc, Chicago, Ill 120, 000 
Central Comm. Industries, Chicago, Ill 602, 000 
Chandler-Evans Division, West Hartford, Conn 5, 000, 000 
Chicago Aerial Survey Co., Chicago, Ill , 000, 000 
Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 000, 000: 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric, Meriden, Conn 5, 467, 000 
Consolidated Photo Engravers, Chicago, II , 330, 000 
CONVAIR, Fort Worth, Tex 360, 000 
CONVAIR, San Diego Division, San Diego, Calif 783, 000 
Converto Manufacturing Co., Cambridge City, Ind , 945, 000 
The Cornelius Co., Minneapolis, Minn ' , 137, 000 
Crosley Division, AVCO, Cincinnati, Ohio 88, 000, 000 
Cruver Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill 350, 000 
Curtis- Wright electronics division, Carlstadt, N. J 000, 000 
Curtis-Wright propeller division, Caldwell, N. J 000, 000 
David Clark Co., Worcester, Mass , 686, 000 
Douglas Aircraft, Long Beach, Calif 24, 000, 000 
Eastman Kodak, Rochester, N. Y 000, 000 
Eclipse-Pioneer, Teterboro, N. J 000, 000 
Eicor, Inc., Chicago, Ill 3, 000, 000 
Emerson Electrie Co., St. Louis, Me )2, 262, 000 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co., Hagerstown, Md 000, 000 
Fairchild engine division, Farmingdale, N. Y , 961, 000 
Ford aircraft and engine division, Dearborn, Mich 000, 000 
General Electric Co., Evandale, Ohio 5 000, 000 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn 30, 000, 000 
Glenn L. Martin, Baltimore, Md 38, 841, 000 
Grand Central Aircraft, Tucson, Ariz 41, 700, 000 
Harrison Sheet Steel Co., Chicago, Ill , 442, 000 
Harvey-Wells Electronics, Southbridge, Mass 149, 000 
Hotpoint Co. division, Chicago, Til ‘ , 280, 000 
Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif 000, 000 
IBM, New York, N. Y 398, 000 
Ingersoll products division, Chicago, Ill , 814, 000 
Jefferson Electric Co., Bellwood, Ill 395, 000 
Johnson Fare Box Co., Chicago, Ill , 500, 000 
Joleco Corp., St. Louis, Mo 54, 000 
J. H. Keeney & Co., Chicago, Ill 3, 800, 000 
Kingston Products Corp., Kokomo, Ind 2, 942, 000 
Kollsman Instrument Corp., Elmhurst, N. ¥ 5, 000, 000 
Lambert Engineering Co., St. Louis, Mo 195, 000 
Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind , 542, 000 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Indianapolis, Ind 500, 000 
Marmon-Herrington Co., Indianapolis, Ind 28, 945, 000 
Midland Manufacturing Co “25 572, 000 
Monument Engineering Co., Indianapolis, Ind 253, 000 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago, I] 12, 093, 000 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Kenosha, Wis 000, 000 
National Cash Register, Dayton, Ohio 414, 000 
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List of Air Force prime contractors voluntarily submitting subcontracting reports 
on the special Air Force small-business form up to 1 May 1958—Continued 


Name and address Amount 
Nobles Engineering & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul. Minn $297, 000 
Northrup Aircraft, Hawthorn, Calif . + tae 55. 000 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich ; 2. 000 
Philco, Philadelphia, Pa ‘a ey 000 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp., Morton, Pa 205, 888, 000 
Pioneer Parachute Co., Manchester, Conn wk id 23, 500, 000 
Portable Electric Tools, Inc., Chicago, Ill , . , 800, 000 
Pratt & Whitney Division, East Hartford, Conn_- : 30, 000, 000 
RCA Victor, Camden, N.. 290, 000, 000 
Rauland-Borg Corp., Chicago, 8, 000, 000 
Raytheon Manufacturing , Waltham, Mass 99, 625, 000 
tepublic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y__- nd ; / 000, 000 
Sampsel Time Control, Inc., Spring Valley, Ill 3, 420, 000 
Seeger Refrigerator Co., St. Paul, Minn ; >, 280, 000 
sx ymour Wallas & Cx 245, 000 
Sikorsky Aircraft, Bridgeport, Conn & 32, 500, 000 
Sprague Electric Co., North Adams, Mass a. 2, 900, 000 
Standard Steel Works, Kansas City, Mo 9, 500, 000 
Stein Bros. Manufacturing Co , 000, 000 
Studebaker Corp., South Ber Ind : , 000, 000 
Sun Electric Corp., Chicago, Ill b 750, 000 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Rockford, Ll aes 3, 300, 000 
Thompson Products, Cleveland, Ohio : 90, 300, 000 
Tracerlab, In« 5, 500, 000 
United Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill ; . , 500, 000 
United States Rubber Co., Mishawaka, Ind__- ot dk hed 3, 343, 000 
Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago, Ill... -- pimintnt 000, 000 
Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, Mo ea a 998, 000 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Baltimore, M¢ 9, 200, 000 


1} 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Metuchen, N. J 16, 856, 000 
} 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Springfield, Mass_- 10, 000, 000 
Western Electric Co., New York, N. Y ie ae aie tad 249, 610, 000 
White-Rodgers Electric Co., St. Louis, ‘ : 926, 000 
Wright Aeronautical, Wood-Ridge, N. J_- rm FY 930, 000, 000 


Total cidbae 4 ....--+- 15, 565, 235, 000 


’ 


Mr. Weppe.u. We also made an analysis to see by size of contracts 
what they were doing; 29 of those 97 firms have in each instance prime 
contracts amounting to over $100 million; 13 have prime conracts 
between $20 million and $100 million; 41 were still in a lower bracket 
of $1 million to $20 million; and 14 of the firms reporting had prime 
contracts individually of less than $1 million. 

One very interesting thing in connection with this is the comparison 
with the report issued by your committee. The figures are very, very 
similar, percentagewise. This, of course, with 97 plants reporting, is 
a much greater base in number, and we feel that the combination of 
the report of your committee with this information which we are 
furnishing you for the first time this morning will certainly furnish 
sufficient and adequate information to say that this is the actual picture 
as it exists, so far as subcontracting by the prime contractors, not only 
in the Air Force but in the other military departments of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, is concerned. 

I should like to show one final chart. 

(Chart 8 is herewith inserted.) 
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CHART 8 


USAF SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


DISTRIBUTION OF AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT DOLLARS 


JULY 1950 THRU FEBRUARY 1953 


DETERMINED BY APPLYING AGAINST THE TOTAL, THE PERCENTAGES SECURED FROM DETAILED 
ANALYSIS OF CONTRACTS AMOUNTING TO 57% OF THAT TOTAL 


Prime Contracts Including Ist Tier Subcontracting Including 2nd Tier Subcontracting 


TOTAL 
CONTRACTS 
$27, 393, 000, 000 


Y 


SMALL RETAINED BY PLACED WITH PLACED wiITH RETAINED BY LARGE 


PRIMES 
PRIME LARGE SMALL Prime SUBCONTRACTORS 


$1, 763, 000, 000 aed ~ 
+ 000, CONTRACTOR suscONTRACTORS SUBCONTRACTORS CONTRACTOR ‘a wai ae — 
00, OO. ae austen AND SUPPLIERS $12, 302, 000, 000 ee 


$9, 483, 000, 000 95. 608, 000, o80 


FROM 
SUBCONTRACTORS 


CONTRACTORS 


AIR FORCE 


RECEIVEO BY 
SMALL 
BUSINESS 
$7, 061, 000, 000 

33559 « 
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Mr. Weppetu. The above chart is really the summation of all of 
the programs, whether you are talking about prime-contracting pro- 
crams or subcontracting programs. 

Since Korea, from July 1950 through February of this year, the 
Air Force has placed in industry in this country, and for production 
in this country, a total of $27,383 million in prime contracts, placed 
by the Air Force directly. 

Of that amount $1,763 million was placed with small-business 
concerns by the Air Force, as prime contractors. 

The balance, approximately $25 billion, was necessarily placed with 
large concerns for airframes, engines, and items of that type. 

But these prime contractors placed $3,845 million with small 
concerns. 

We are arriving at these figures down here by using these percent- 
ages from the preceding chart. We are applying those percentages 
to our total of $27,383 million. We feel that the figure there of 
about $15 billion is a representative sample; in fact, it is more than 
a sample, it is pretty broad. So we are applying those percentages 
against this $27,383 million in arriving at this chart here. 

Already small concerns have received $1,763 million from the Air 
Force and $3,845 million additional from the prime contractors. 

Now the prime contractor also placed $5,467 million with large 
subcontractors, and $2,563 million also, and $1,453 million as well. 

This was placed by the prime contractors with large subcontractors 
but they, in turn, placed $1,453 million of that with small plants in 
the second tier as sub-subs. 

Going no further than just that second tier, because I think we can 
all agree that it gets into an unmanageable operation to get ‘nto the 
third and fourth and fifth tiers—just going as far as into the second 
tier, we find that of the $27 billion placed by the Air Force and of 
the approximately $25 billion placed with large prime contractors, 
those large prime contractors retained just $12,302 million of that 
amount. 

Their large subcontractors received and retained, or placed with 
other large suppliers, $8,030 million of the total. 

Small-business concerns, from the Air Force, from the prime con- 
tractors and from the subcontractors, received a total of $7,061 million. 

We believe that is a reasonably accurate and a fairly adequate 
analysis showing the distribution of Air Force dollars in those two 
tiers. 

Senator Frreuson. I have a figure here of about 220,000 small- 
business firms in the United States. How many business firms classi- 
fied as big business are there? 

Mr. Weppeti. Approximately 8,000. 

Senator Fmreuson. Could you tell me the number of employees 
employed by the 8,000 big firms, compared to the 220,000 small 
firms? 

Mr. Weppe.u. I understand from Department of Commerce 
figures that the large plants employ approximately 50 percent of the 
total employed workers in manufacturing. 

Senator Fercuson. About 50 percent? 

Mr. Weppe.tu. About 50 percent are employed by those, we will 
say, 8,000. 
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Senator Fercuson. So that there is one-half as many in the small 
firms? 

Mr. Weppe ut. There is an equal number of employees in all of those 
small firms 

I think in the whole presentation today there is one thing that | 
would like to bring out right now about the statistics. They are 
interesting. We need them. 

Senator Fercuson. I wonder if they will not bog us down. 

Mr. Weppe.u. That is the point I was coming to, Senator: that 
the gathering of statistics itself is not an end in itself, though it does 
provide valuable information. 

We feel that the most important thing in the gathering of these 
statistics, the most important effect has been the effect upon the 
people who gather them. It has brought about a much greater 
awareness on the part of our own contracting officers and, in the case 
of the prime contractors, on the part of their purchasing departments, 
of the whole small business program and the fact that the Govern- 
ment is vitally interested, and that the Air Force is vitally interested, 
and that the head of the prime contracting concern himself is inter- 
ested in this. So we feel it has that gain. 

Senator Ferguson. Since we are in this field today of these figures, 
in the regular consumer business—call it the civilian business—how 
much is done by the 8,000 big firms as compared to the 220,000 small 
firms? 

Mr. Weppe tt. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Has anybody got that information here? 

(No response. 

Senator Fercuson. I find that small business concerns handle 
nearly one-half of all of the manufacturing volume in the United 
States. So it would indicate they are a little behind here. 

Mr. Weppe.u. I think, sir, that in connection with Air Force 
procurement, since we are buying articles of aeronautical equipment, 
I do not believe you could use that 50 percent figure across the board. 

You will find in the clothing field it will be much higher than that. 

In this type of work I would expect it to be considerably below 
that total overall average you have there of 50 percent, because of 
the nature of the items we are buying. We think this is a very good 
record ourselves of the accomplishment on the part of our contracting 
officers and on the part of the prime contractors, and that we are 
making real progress, especially when you keep in mind that a very 
high percentage of our dollars has to go for heavy technical equipment. 

If I could, I should like to close with this remark: We are depending 
upon our small business analysts in our purchasing offices and the 
small business specialists in our field offices for this work. They are 
the men on the firing line. In every case, they are supported loyally 
by the commanding officers of those installations, and that support 
goes right on up through the Air Force to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Materiel. 

We take considerable pride in their accomplishment. We know 
there is more to be done in the way of making the program more 
effective and we intend to do it. The support of your committee and 
the constructive criticism by your committee of our activities will 
continue to be valued by the Air Force in all of this work. 

Senator Fereuson. Thank you for your presentation. 
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Mr. Weddell’s prepared statement in full appears beginning on 

$24.) 

Senator Ferauson. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Noone. Mr. Weddell, you say that your statistics are based 
on reports furnished voluntarily to you by 97 prime contractors. 
How many contractors have you solicited for this type of information? 

Mr. Weppe.tu. We have solicited none officially. 

Senator Fercuson. You said they were volunteers? 

Mr. Weppe.t. That is right. 

We cannot, without approval of the Bureau of the Budget, solicit 
information of this type. I am sure you recognize that. 

We have applied to the Bureau of the Budget for an O. K. on this 
particular form that we are using. That is at this time being considered 
by the Bureau of the Budget. However, we published this form in 
that Small Business Bulletin that came out, and displayed it at all of 
these meetings we have held around the country with out prime con- 
tractors when we talked with them about how to come up with a 
simple and yet adequate form. They all knew about it in that way, 
and this many have sent their own records in to us. 

We cannot go out, as you realize, and officially request it until we 
have the Budge t’s approval and if we receive that then we will ask the 
important ones—that is, the larger prime contractors who have not 
yet submitted any reports—if they would be willing to cooperate to 
that extent. 

Senator Ferauson. Once you start issuing these questionnaires 
many firms think ié is mandatory and they have to put a whole staff 
to work on gathering the figures. That is another burden. That is 
one of the burdens, of course, that small business cannot stand. I do 
not think that large business can stand it, either, but they can do it 
better than the small concern. 

Mr. WeppELL. We do have this in connection with that, Senator: 
[In our prime contracts there is the subcontracting clause through 
which the prime contractor agrees tha, he will place as much business 
as he can with small concerns. 

Senator Fercuson. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Weppe.u. We feel that the only way he can do that, the only 
way he can know whether he is complying with that is by having 
some kind of records from his purchasing department. 

Senator FrrGuson. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. WreppE.LL. So we do not feel that—and we have not run into 
it with large concerns—they feel this is any burden on them whatever 

Senator Fercuson. He can usually give totals. That is a figure 
that he has at hand. 

Mr. Weppetu. That is all that we are getting, sir. And then we 
are combining the totals. 

Mr. Noone. Earlier in the presentation there was a chart shown 
which demonstrated that in the fiscal year 1952, $1.2 billion went to 
small business, and that in the 8 months of fiscal year 1953, $282 
million had gone to small business. That is substantially lower than 
fiscal year 1952 to date. 

I am wondering, what is the status of the Air Force program with 
respect to quarterly scheduling? Experience has shown in the past 
that during the year-end rush of buying, small business participation 
has droppe od off. 
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Where does the Air Force stand today with respect to quarter! 
scheduling of procurement? Are we running into another year-end 
rush of buying? 

Mr. Weppe tt, I believe that Mr. Johnson showed in that chart 
there were completed procurements in the first 9 months of something 
over $200 million, we will say, but at that time there were around 
$1 billion in procurements declared “suitable” that had not yet been 
aver They had not reached that stage in the procurement 
cycle but would be comple ted before the end of the fiscal year. a 
point that you make is that you say your experience has been that, i 
that large amount of buying in the latter part of the year, of the 
fiscal year, our percentage would be apt to go down for small business 
concerns. It is a thing we are guarding against in every possible way 
I would not guarantee that that percentage is going to go up, but I do 
know this: Our month of March figure is the highest figure of any 
during the entire fiscal year. There has not been up to this time any 
slippage because of the increase in the procuring activities that ar 
being completed. We are certainly going to guard against it in every 
way. 

Senator Ferauson. Could you give us the names and ranks of th: 
military personnel that appear here this morning? 

Mr. WepprE.u. We have no military personnel appearing here today 
in this presentation. 

Senator Ferauson. We have some military personnel here. 

Mr. Weppe.u. Not in the Air Force presentation. 

Senator Ferauson. There is this gentleman over here. 

Colonel Murcuison. I am here as a spectator. 

Senator Ferauson. Are you on duty? 

Colonel Murcuison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What is your rank? 

Colonel Murcuison. My name is Weldon Murchison, and my rank 
is that of colonel. 

Senator Frrauson. What is your connection with the Air Corps? 

Colonel Murcutson. Chief of the Procurement Policy Division, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 

Senator Fereuson. Are you connected with the branches here 
represented? 

Colonel Murcuison. Yes, sir. An officer officially interested in 
promoting the Air Force small-business program. 

Senator Fereuson. And the next? 

Commander Futter. My name is Comdr. Frank Fuller, Navy 
Small Business Industry Operation Office. 

Senator Freracuson. And the next? 

Major G ARCTA. l am Maj. L. R. Garcia, with the Office of Legisla- 
tive Liaison of the Air Force. 

Senator Ferauson. Is there anybody else here from the military? 

Captain Kinnear. Capt. G. R. Kinnear, Assistant Director, Pro- 
curement Division, Office of Naval Materiel. 

Captain Capy. Capt. Daniel C. Cady, Headquarters, Eastern Air 
Procurement District, New York. 

Senator Fereuson. Anybody else? 

Lieutenant Commander Catvgerr. Lt. Cmdr. Lucy Calvert, Offic: 
of Naval Materiel, in Commander Fulier’s office. 

Senator Fereuson. And next? 
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Major Bonner. Maj. Martha Bonner, Office of Small Business, 
\funitions Board. 

Senator Fercuson. Do any of the military want to add anything 
to what was said here by the civilians? 

Colonel Murcuison. I do not. 

Mr Noone. There is one further question. Do you feel that in 
your present capacity and your present position in the Air Force 
vou are adequately discharging your responsibilities as head of the 
small business program, Department of the Air Force? 

Mr. Weppe tu. I certainly do, Mr. Noone. If I ever feel other- 
wise I will step aside and let somebody handle it who can do it better. 

Mr. Noone. You feel, then, that you do have adequate authority 
to discharge the responsibility? 

Mr. Weppsg.t. I do. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you feel that what lay people call redtape 
is involved—that there is any redtape that is interfering with this, 
or, as | sometimes see it, the shuffling of papers, and the requirement 
that it must go over desks and that you must do this and do that— 
is there anything that you feel in that that can be eliminated to get 
us to the kernel of things; that is, the letting of contracts and the 
performance of the contracts? 

Mr. WreppDELL. Senator, there is a continuing effort going on in the 
Air Foree as well as in the other departments to reduce what some 
people call redtape, to reduce it to the minimum, and that has been 
a constant struggle because of the requirements for safeguarding 
and protecting the interests of the Government which, of course, you 
recognize are always present in these procurements. I do not want 
to add to that. Ido want to add this, however. 

Senator Frrauson. I have had to come to the conclusion that some- 
times that adding all of this redtape, which amounts in the end to 
confusion, that you thereby allow many inequities, much fraud to 
be concealed. I must come to that conclusion. I started 11 years 
ago on the Truman committee which was to look into procurement. 
We discovered on many occasions that by trying to safeguard we were 
building so much in paperwork, so much in confusion, so much in 
redtape that we allowed fraud even to be concealed. 

What do you have to say about that? 

Mr. Weppe tt. | would like to suggest that Mr. Golden who is 
the Deputy for Materiel Programs in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary is here today, and I “know that has been a very important 
part of his work for some years, to get this thing into as simple a form 
as is possible. I would suggest that he could more appropriately 
answer that. 

Mr. Goutpen. As Mr. Weddell said, we are constantly striving to 
reduce this so-called administrative lead time which starts from the 
day you decide you need an item until the day when you place a 
contract. And we have had some success in reducing that time. 

Generally, the period is broken down into first, the time you decide 
you need the item to the time you get it to the buyer at the Air 
Materiel Command to start placing a contract; and, second, the 
period covering the start of the buyer’s efforts to place the contract 
until the time he actually places it. 

The first period has been a relatively short period to us in the past. 
We found that it has taken about 25 days. 
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Senator Fercuson. How much? 

Mr. Go.ipen. Twenty-five days for the buyer to actually receive 
the request to purchase from the supply people. We have been very 
fortunate in some of our management improvement programs in 
cutting that down from 25 to 14 days in the past year. That saved 
a little time. 

We instituted about 6 months ago or thereabouts a program to try 
to cut down the time consumed after the buyer gets the request to 
purchase and the time that he actually signs, seals, and delivers the 
contract. 

Statistics are hard to obtain in that field, because the various 
procurement offices, depending upon the types of materials they buy, 
vary. The circumstances vary. 

I had an informal check run based on estimates, I must admit, 
since that program was initiated to improve this shortening of the 
lead time, the administrative lead time. In some of the branches 
we found considerable reduction in time. In 1 particular branch 
we found it cut from 4 months to 65 days before the contract was 
actually signed, sealed, and delivered. 

Senator Ferguson. I learned not so long ago that it took 99 
people, that is, 99 different people to approve an Air Force contract. 

Mr. Goupen. An Air Force contract? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, sir. Do you know whether or not that 
is true? 

Mr. GoutpENn. I would seriously question that. I will actually 
question it, because I do not believe that to be the fact. I would like 
to check into it, if I could be given the data. 

Senator Fereuson. I know you spent too much money, if nothing 
else. 

Mr. Goitpen. We have streamlined our procurement, I think, with 
much success. 

Senator Ferguson. What would you give me as the figure of the 
number of people necessary to check or approve an Air Force con- 
tract? 

Mr. GotpEen. Speaking from the time that the buyer gets it 
until 

Senator Fereuson. No, no. 

Mr. Goutpen. Places the contract? 

Senator Fercuson. Speaking from the time that we appropriate 
the money. 

Mr. GoutpsEn. I would not hazard a guess. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Gotpen. No. 

Senator Fereuson. Why do you dispute the figure of 99 then? 

Mr. Goutpen. That seems like an inordinate figure in terms of the 
number of people. 

Senator Fercuson. It does have a flavor of being just pulled out of 
a hat, 99. 

Mr. Gotpgn. I think that if you started way back from the time 
the supply people 

Senator Ferguson. You see, that is small compared to 1 that we 
had of 250—it went over 250 desks. It took 9 months, traveled 
10,000 miles. So you were really low when you only hit 99. 
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We had 1 yesterday where they said 57 and that they have reduced 
it down now to 13. 

Have you ever tried to follow one of the contracts? 

Mr. Goupen. Yes, we have. 

Senator Ferauson. Did you ever get to the end of it or did you 
cet lost before you got there? 

Mr. Go.tpen. | have followed it. I must confess I am not entirely 
satisfied with the attempts being made and the success achieved in 
streamlining, certainly, from the time I started looking into it, looking 
at it from the time factor. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you think that one of the members of our 
staff could be permitted some day to follow one of the contracts? 

Mr. Goipen. I will be glad to arrange it. 

Senator Ferauson. | think that that would be a good idea to do 
that. Here is a man who says that he thinks that he would not get 
lost and I will assign him to the job to do it, because I think that is 
how we could discover how it appears to the Congress. You see you 
centlemen are very familiar with this great number of personnel. We 
are not. We have 8 and 10 people in our offices for States that run 
better than 10 million people, and have all of the Senate business of 
that State. Now we find it is nothing to have a great number of 
personnel. I wonder if that is not the cause of a lot of this lead time. 
Everybody tells me when they start talking about a contract that 
there are so many months’ lead time. 

We were talking yesterday in Mutual Security about the furnishing 
of planes. The first sentence was a 26 months’ lead time for the 
furnishing of planes for Mutual Security. Immediately that be- 
clouds the issue. I think it is unjustified and unreasonable to start 
out talking about 26 months’ lead time. 

What I want to know is, if a plane is designed and being manu- 
factured and you want to manufacture more and get more for Mutual 
Security, why did they start to talk about 26 months’ lead time, that 
it is going to take 26 months to get that plane? I just cannot fathom 
this thing. I think we are now concealing everything in lead time. 
| hope that by your following the thing that we can get rid of this 
bogy of lead time. I do not see it at all, where the product is de- 
signed and a production contract already let you have got this long 
lead time that they talk about. This came up yesterday. This is in 
the Air Force. As soon as we started talking about getting the planes 
in Mutual Security the first sentence talked about the 26 months’ lead 
time. In other words, they indicated that you could not get a plane 
for 26 months, no matter what you did for that program, which we 
discovered later was just a bogy. You could get a plane within the 
length of time that it would start at one end of the factory and come 
out of the other end. That was the lead time. 

What have you to say about that, you gentlemen who are here from 
the Air Force? 

Mr. Lewis. I think perhaps I can enlighten you a little bit on that. 

When we procure aircraft which are designed—lI am talking now 
about the airplane which is flown and is acceptable—and we are 
talking just about reordering that airplane for our own use, having 
nothing to do with foreign disposition—the lead time— 

Senator Ferauson. Do you mean to say that if we manufacture 
it for foreign disposition we have got to make a lot of changes for 
them? 
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Mr. Lewis. No, | do not mean to imply that. I am just talking 
about the simple case of manufacturing an airplane for order. When 
you do that and you are buying an airplane which is designed and 
you do not have any element of development or engineering change 
or anything of that sort, our experience has shown that the best you 
can do on a fighter is about 16 months and that it can run, for more 
complicated airplane s, up to 22 or 24 months. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you mean to say that if you want to 
order a Sabrejet, and they are manufacturing Sabrejets today, there 
must be some of them coming off the line, is that not correct? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. If you want to order another Sabrejet it is 
going to take 16 months to get it? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. I would like to explain what the elements 
are. 

Senator Fercuson. I am just lost. 

Mr. Lewis. Let me explain what the elements are. Under present 
contracting methods manufacturers do not maintain stocks of raw 
materials, forgings, castings, and those things. They manufacture 
to order for the Government. 

When we place an order for a Sabrejet the North American Co. 
has to buy forgings. It has to buy sheet stock. It has to buy 
screw-machine products. 

Senator Fercuson. That is today on an order for those planes? 

Mr. Lewis. Where you have an order in existence, it is just simply 
a matter of taking them off the line. I am talking about the case 
where the Government places a new order for a batch of old airplanes, 
where the raw materials have to be bought, the fabricated parts have 
to be bought. A good portion of that 16-month lead time is used 
in just providing and getting ready the factory and the materials that 
are necessary for the construction of the airplanes. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, you have this factory running full time. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, but you have to feed materials for the new order 
into it. 

Senator Fercuson. He has enough orders for so many months. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to know why you have to get a special 
order for a plane in a foreign land. 

Mr. Lewis. That is another question. If it is a matter of simply 
allocating—— 

Senator Fercuson. Why do you have that time of 26 months? 
Sure, if you wait until this factory gets all of the planes made and 
starts over on a new contract it will take 26 months before you can 
get the planes out of the factory that they have already got orders for. 

Mr. Lewis. If it is a matter of simply reallocating airplanes on 
order there should not be any lead time of that sort involved at all. 
We can pick them off the end of the line. 

Senator yan That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Lewis. I do not know about that. 

Senator Ferguson. Why do we always get this lead time in here? 

Mr. Lewis. Sir, I am ata disadvantage. I do not know the case 
that you have in mind, but I will look into it. Was it a Sabrejet case? 

Senator Ferauson. It was jet planes. 

Mr. Lewis. If it is simply a matter of taking the airplane out of 
current production there should be no lead time of that sort involved. 
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Senator Ferauson. But you say now that if you were to let a con- 
tract to X company for Sabrejets today, actually signed and handed to 
him, not one of those planes can be manufactured within 16 months? 

Mr. Lewis. That is what I mean, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. There is something wrong. 

Mr. Lewis. I would be very pleased to get into that with you. It 
is simply a matter that, for example, Mr. Kindelberger cannot start 
to put it together until he has the aluminum sheet. 

Senator Ferauson. I know that, but there is something wrong 
when it takes him 16 months if he got the order today before he could 
produce one of the planes on that order. 

You can get some of these manufacturers in now, and get what 
they say about this 16-month period. 

Mr. Lewis. I happen to have a very good exposition on the prob- 
lem of lead time on the Sabrejet made up by the North American 
Aviation Company dealing with these elements of time that go into 
the total lead time, and I would be very pleased to give that to you. 

Senator Fereuson. Here are the specifications, and here is the 
signed contract, and you say that they cannot get 1 of those planes 
for 16 months. What is the use of our talking about 143 wings 
when we cannot get those for 16 months? Because we have increased 
the number, therefore a new contract has to be let. 

Mr. Lewis. I mean, many of those orders are let and the airplanes 
are coming off the lines. 

Senator Ferauson. But they are all under the other seventy-some 
group, so that if Congress decides to increase the Air Force we cannot 
do anything at all about increasing it for 16 months. 

Mr. Lewis. If a new order is involved. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes, it will be a new order because you have a 
limitation and you say that it is 16 months. 

Mr. Lewis. | wish that were not so, but we have never done better. 

Senator Fercuson. We want to try to find out in as few words as 
possible just why that 16 months is required. The reason I said 
what I did was because of one of your remarks about lead time. 

Mr. Lewis. It builds back to the starting time from the date of 
delivery of the airplane. First, there is a month of flight test. For 
example, the airplane is finished and there is outside processing and 
test flying to make certain that it is a satisfactory aircraft. 

Senator Ferauson. I am talking about a Sabrejet. 

Mr. Lewis. That is what I am talking about. 

Senator Frrauson. Are you going through flight tests and every- 
thing on a new contract? 

Mr. Lewis. You have acceptance testing to go through. We have 
to be certain that the article is acceptable, “and that means balancing 
off the gunnery and the radar equipment and the engine and the air- 
frame as a package, and that takes time, and is part of the manu- 
facturing problem of aircraft. 

Senator Ferauson. But you say here that the man is handed a 
design—even though he is manufacturing the plane today he will have 
a new contract—he cannot start that new contract for 16 months. 

Mr. Lewis. If he has to buy all of his raw material, that is correct. 

Senator Fereuson. You put an “if” in there. You put us in the 
position in Congress that if we want to increase the Air Force we 
cannot do a thing about it for 16 months—we cannot get it increased — 
there is the 16-month lead time. 
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Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you give us that in as few words as you 
can in a memorandum? " 

Mr. Lewis. I can do that. I will be glad to do that. 

Senator FerGuson. Thank you very much. 

Memo referred to retained in committee file.) 

We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee recessed until Friday, 
May 15, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 

(Prepared testimony of Kennard Weddell, Maurice L. Johnson, and 
James J. McDermott submitted for the record, follows: ) 


PREPARED TESTIMONY OF KENNARD WEDDELL, CHIEF, OFFICE oF SMALL Busi- 
NESS, HEADQUARTERS, UNiTep States Arr Forces; Maurice L. Jonnson 
CureF SMALL Business ANAtyst, Ark MatTertpL COMMAND; AND JAMES J 
McDermott, SMALL BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE, NORTHEASTERN ATR PrRo- 
CUREMENT District, Boston, Mass., Berore THE MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS ON 
May 14, 1953 


Mr. WeppELL. I am pleased at the opportunity to again appear before this 
committee in your consideration of the Air Force small-business program. 

As the Secretary has pointed out, small-business concerns can and do make an 
important contribution to Air Force production. Their small size in itself gives 
them a flexibility that is especially important to the Air Force in view of the rapid 
and constant changes in design of items of aeronautical equipment. Yet this 
same small size also sets up handicaps to their opportunities to participate in 
procurement, whether as prime contractors or as subcontractors. Our small- 
business program therefore has been designed to uncover those handicaps and to 
overcome them. I would like to say here that the several reports of this 
committee have been of positive assistance to us in pinpointing many of these 

andicaps 

We have held firmly to the belief that competent small-business concerns, given 
adequate and timely information of what the Air Force requires, given knowledge 
of the way to go about securing Air Foree contracts and subcontracts, will more 
than hold their own in full competition with larger concerns, providing their 
facilities and skills meet our specialized needs. Our entire program has been 
geared to that belief, and small business has more than justified that faith. 

Perhaps few know better than the small-business specialist that procurements 
are not always properly handled. Errors of omission and commission will occur 
Without in the least condoning these errors, it must be pointed out that 3,000 
contracts and purchase orders are being placed every working day by Air Force 
contracting officers in 150 purchasing locations in continental United States. 
And each award requires a careful evaluation by the buyer of an increasing num- 
ber of factors, some of which are in conflict with others. But for every case in 
which the buyer’s judgment is wrong there are literally thousands of cases in 
which the contract is properly handled. These cases do not come to your atten- 
tion. If, every time a procurement had been awarded a small-business concern 
during the past fiscal year, that concern had written the committee, you would 
have received just 539,347 letters. 

My office, as shown on the chart,! is here at headquarters, in the Pentagon 
| have a deputy, also a civilian, who was brought into the Air Force specifically 
for this work. Our job is to make policy recommendations on small-business 
matters to the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, and to the Procurement Secre- 
tary, as well as recommendations on program changes. We represent the Air 
Force at interdepartmental and interagency conferences related to small-business 
matters, and have responsibility for the overall supervision of the effectiveness 
of the Air Force small-business program nationwide, including the programs of 
our prime contractors. Exercise of this supervision naturally requires frequent 
field trips to enable us to get the feel of the personnel who are out there in the 
frontlines, to know their problems and their thinking. I offer for the record a 
copy of the memorandum from the Assistant Secretary to the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Materiel, establishing this office. It is dated April 27, 1951. 

Chart 1 appears on p, 374 

2 Copy of memorandum referred to appears on p. 393. 
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Chere are a total of 59 small-business specialists of the Air Force, all but 5 being 
vilians. Shortly after they were appointed, we held a national conference in 
ily 1951 at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. This was the first indoctrination 
eeting of these specialists in the Air Force small-business program. The second 
ich national conference was held at the same place in March 1952, and the third 

vas held here in Washington in November of that year. We lay great stress on 
doctrination meetings, and not only of our small-business specialists, as you 
vill note during the course of this presentation 

It would be correct to say that ours is the policy direction of the programy 
Operational direction is carried on by the Office of Small Business at Headquarters, 
\ir Materiel Command, located at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Dayton. 
Mr. Maurice Johnson is the chief small-business analyst at that headquarters, 

s here today, and with your permission I would like to have him describe how the 
rime contracting program for small business is conducted, and show you the 
results of our almost 2 years of operation. For 3 years during World War II he 
conducted a similar operation at Wright Field for the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration, and before the end of the war became chief of that activity. We feel 
fortunate in having secured his services for this program. He joined the Air Force 

a civilian capacity in May 1951 at the very commencement of directing the 
prime contracting aspects. 

Mr. Jonnson. This chart (referring to chart 1) ? clearly shows the two basic 
arts of our small-business program: prime contracting and subcontracting. I 
vill confine my report to the prime contracting part; the placing of contracts 
lirectly by the Air Force. You will note how decentralization has altered the 
picture shown the committee last vear, insofar as the organization is concerned. 

ach of these depots purchases specific classes of items, and purchases them on 
al ee basis. For example, ground radar equipment and parts are bought 
at Rome, N. Y., motor vehicles and parts are bought at Warner-Robins, Georgia. 
Our mechanized sources list which formerly was needed only at Wright Fiele has 
ow been broken down by clases, and distributed to the depots so that each has 
ts own sources list for the items it purchases. Altogether, approximately half 
he items (in dollar value) that are suitable for small-business production, are 
»w being procured in the depots. So our small-business organization had to be 
ecentralized, and this has temporarily created some problems. Procurement 
as been spread so thin that in some of the depots the volume is not sufficient to 
stify full-time small-business specialists, or analysts as we call them. In those 
lepots we are in the process of appointing part-time analysts and the small- 
business assignment will be an extra duty. In no ease will they also be contract- 
ng officers. Decentralization is not accomplished overnight, and this change in 
ur purchasing setup is one of the reasons for the rather small volume of suitable 
procurements being completed in the first 6 months of this fiscal year as com- 
pared to procurements of heavy items, which increased in volume. But over a 
llion dollars in suitable procurements are in process at the present time. 

The dollar volume of local purchases made by over 100 Air Force bases in 
ontinental United States is increasing. As you know, these are chiefly for house- 
keeping items, and historically about 60 percent of their total value has gone to 
small-business concerns. In fiseal 1952, 30 percent of the dollars going to small- 
usiness concerns came from local purchases 

This chart‘ shows small-business awards in relation to the small-business 
potential in all Air Force procurement from industry for production in continental 
United States. 

In fiscal 1952, the small-business potential was listed as $1,263,701,000. 
Seventy percent of this potential was determined by sereening each individual pro- 
‘urement; 30 percent was arbitrarily placed in the potential without screening 
and this consisted of all procurements under $10,000 in value, as well as local 
purchases regardless of value. These 2 categories involved over 740,000 indi- 
idual actions, and we felt that sereening them would not be justified. So we 
eaned over backward and put the entire amount in the potential. 

Small business received $692,673,000 in awards, which was 55 percent of the 
possible. 

In the first 8 months of fiscal 1953, the small-business potential in procurements 
that had been completed came to $282,084,000. Sixty percent of this amount 
was placed in the potential through the screening process, and this sereening in 
fiscal 1953 ineluded local purchases over $10,000 in value. Forty percent of the 
amount in the potential was arbitrarily placed there because it was made up of 


+See chart 1, p. 374 
* See chart 2, p. 395 
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procurements of less than $10,000 individual value whether local purchases 
other. 

In this 8-month period, small-business awards came to $207,160,000, which 
was 74 percent of its potential. As I said before, there are procurements in process 
amounting to over $1 billion which have already been tentatively determined 
through screening, to belong in the small-business potential. Their value wil] 
only appear in the potential when the procurement actions have been completed 

It is the nature of the item that determines its suitability, and not the cireum- 
stances surrounding a particular procurement of that item. The distinction is a 
important one. If the item itself is considered suitable for production by a small! 
business concern, the entire procurement of that item is placed in the small- 
business potential, even though it may be an emergency procurement, and large- 
business sources currently in production are the only ones that could be considered; 
or even though the procurement is so large, and delivery time so short that only a 
large business concern could make deliveries within the time allotted. 

In making this determination as to suitability of the item, we follow the criteria 
published in directives of Air Materiel Command, substantially as follows: If 
the item has been previously purchased, and any small business concern has made 
a legitimate bid regardless of the size of the concern which received the award, 
the procurement of that item obviously belongs in the potential. If the item has 
not been previously purchased, the procurement is placed in the small-business 
potential unless the item is of such nature that it is quite clear it could only be 
produced by a concern having considerably more than 500 employees, a large 
business concern. 

In some instances involving new items, the small-business analyst will discuss 
the nature of the item with the buyer, or with the initiator of the purchase request. 
In any event, the determination is the responsibility of the small-business analyst 
and if he is in any doubt whatever as to the suitability of the item, he must place 
it in the potential. In the case of these new items which have been tentatively 
placed in the potential, when the procurement action has been completed and it 
develops that despite wide publicity no small-business concern has made a legiti- 
mate bid or proposal, the small-business office may reconsider its original deter- 
mination and remove the procurement of that item from the small-business 
potential, but only the small-business office can take that action. 

Purchase requests leading to facilities contracts for machinery and equipment 
are marked suitable in those cases where the contract is to be awarded to a small- 
business concern to enable it to perform a supply contract or subcontract. 

I would like to have your permission to place a copy of our criteria in the record.5 

We speak about the small-business potential, but perhaps it could more accu- 
rately be called the all-business potential, since anything that can be made by a 
small concern can naturally be made by a large business concern. As the com- 
mittee knows, the fact that an item is placed in this potential does not preclude 
concerns having over 500 employees from making bids or proposals, or from 
receiving awards. It is a completely competitive situation, and the fact that 
small-business awards have increased from 55 to 74 percent in this unrestricted 
competition indicates to us that our program for insuring full opportunity for 
participation by small-business concerns is bearing fruit. 

In discussng this chart, I have pointed out that from 30 to 40 percent of the 
dollar value of the potential was arbitrarily placed there without screening. 

For a completely accurate picture, I refer you now to our Operation Pacemaker,® 
which involves only those procurement actions which have been individually 
screened in advance by small-business analysts of the Air Force. It provides not 
only a completely accurate picture, it is also truly representative in that it covers 
more than 50 percent of the total small-business potential. 

Operation Pacemaker is the name given by the Air Force to a very specialized 
operation which involves not only the screening of purchase requests to determine 
their suitability for small-business concerns, but also, and more importantly, 
the followthrough with the buyers on those determined suitable, right up to the 
point of award, It is called that, because it sets the pace for Air Force installa- 
tions in which there are no full-time small-business analysts, and because it 
serves as a pilot plant providing us with accurate information as to the trouble 
spots in small-business participation in our procurement which need attention. 

A copy of every unclassified purchase request where the estimated value exceeds 
$10,000, is received by the small-business office before the action copy reaches the 
buyer, and it is screened there for suitability. For example, in March 1953, 


+ Copy of criteria appears on p. 394 
* See chart 3, p. 396, 
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|,248 purchase requests having an estimated total value of $476,176,000 were 

ibjected to this screening process in Operation Pacemaker; 658 of these purchase 
requests were for items considered suitable, and the estimated value was $129,- 
204,000. 

The purchase request having been determined suitable, the buyer and the 
mall-business analyst discuss the procurement method to be used, whether by 
formal advertising or by negotiation, and the ultimate decision on that point 
s that of the buyer. The determination that the procurement is to be publicized 

the Synopsis of Proposed Procurements, published daily by the Department 

f Commerce, is that of the small-business specialist in accordance with applicable 
\ir Materiel Command directives. Whether the procurement is to be handled 
by formal advertising or by negotiation, bid sets, or requests for proposals, must 
be directly sent to those small-business concerns designated by the small-busi- 
ness analyst as well as to those designated by the buyer. 

The Small Business Office coordination sheet is then made out with the buyer, 
for his signature, along with that of the small-business analyst. This confirms 
the agreement, that when he is ready to recommend awards, but prior to doing 
so, the buyer will coordinate with the Small Business Office. The entire history 
of that procurement is built up on that one piece of paper and it becomes a part 
of the permanent procurement record, a copy being retained in the Small Busi- 
ness Office files. 

When the bids or proposals have been received, and the buyer has evaluated 
them, he coordinates with the small-business analyst prior to submitting his 
recommendation for awards. The buyer’s recommendation, when submitted to 
the Procurement Committee for review, must carry coordination of the Small 
Business Office and this coordination means that the Small Business Office is 
satisfied that small-business concerns were given all due and proper considera- 
tion in the handling of the procurement. 

The small-business analyst may concur or not concur in the buyer’s reeommenda- 
tion. In the event of noneurrence, the disagreement is referred to higher authority 
for decision. In the event any of these procurements labeled suitable are awarded 
to other than small-business concerns, the buyer must note on the Small Business 
Office coordination sheet his reasons for such awards. This provides us with 
information as to the particular problem areas to which our small-business program 
should give particular attention. 

That, in brief, is the way in which Operation Pacemaker works. Put into effect 
at’ Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in July 1951, it has recently been extended, 
because of decentralization, to nine depots which are handling a substantial part of 
decentralized Air Materiel Command procurement. 

This chart 7 shows the small-business awards, in relation to the potential, in 
Operation Pacemaker. In the 21 months from July 1951 through March 1953, 
purchase requests for itsem suitable for small business on which procurement 
action was completed, and handled in Operation Pacemaker, totaled 5213 in 
number and $760,618,000 in value. In the period as a whole, smell business 
concerns were awarded 63.5 percent of this dollar value. This amounted to 
$482,503,000, and involved 3,757 awards. The chart shows the extreme rise in 
participation by small-business concerns as Operation Pacemaker reached its full 
stride. 

In the first quarter of fiscal 1952, when the operation was started, small-business 
coneerns received 47 percent in dollar value. In the third quarter of fiscal 1953, 
which has just ended, small concerns received 83 percent. 

This same chart also shows the extent to which small business participated in 
advertised procurements as distinct from negotiated procurements. 856 procure- 
ments were handled through formal advertising, the total awards amounting to 
$67,603,000; 79,965 sources were solicited, an average of 93 per procurement; 
5,411 bids were received from small concerns and 1,648 from large concerns; 
1,035 awards were made to small concerns in a total amount of $40,709,000, which 
was 60 percent of all awards; 432 awards were made to large concerns for a total 
of $26,894,000, which took care of the remaining 40 percent. 

As against these figures, 3,638 procurements were handled by negotiation, and 
the total of the awards made was $693,015,000; 77,326 sources were solicited, an 
average of 21 solicitations per procurement; 7,356 proposals were received from 
small concerns and 2,533 from large concerns; 2,722 awards were made to small 
concerns in a total amount of $441,794,000, which was 64 percent of all the awards 
made; 907 awards were made to large concerns for a total of $251,221,000, or 
36 percent of all awards made. 


’ Referring to chart 2, p. 396 
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Certain facts stand out clearly from a perusal of these figures. There was 
plenty of competition, whether the procurements were advertised or negotiated 
and small business received a greater percentage of the awards under negotiation 
than it did of the awards under advertising. It is also important to note that 
small business not only received a larger percentage through the negotiatio) 
process, but it received a larger percentage of a much greater dollar value, a 
figure more than 10 times as high as the value of the advertised procurements 

This chart shows * an analysis of the awards to industrial concerns on procure- 
ments processed through Operation Peacemaker in the first 9 months of fiscal 
1953. These are the so-called justifications of awards. 

Kighty-two and three-tenths percent, or $98,763,000, was awarded to small- 
business concerns, and the balance, $22,087,000, or 17.7 percent, was awarded to 
other than small-business concerns. The chart shows the reasons why small 
business was not awarded that 17.7 percent; 10 percent was due to their prices 
being too high; 3.5 percent because they didn't bid at all; 1.6 percent because they 
could not meet the delivery schedule; 1.2 percent because they did not qualify 
technically; 1.2 percent was awarded large concerns because of the desirability 
of keeping present sources in production on the specific items in question, and 
0.2 percent for miscellaneous reasons 

It all points up to the fact that, so far as the record of this period is concerned, 
the only way in which small business could have secured any appreciable amount 
of these procurements more than the 82.3 percent it did secure—the only way 
would be for the Air Force to completely disregard price. 

Ineluded in this 82.3 percent awarded to small-business concerns in this period, 
and which amounted to $98,763,000 in 661 procurements, are those procurements 
involving joint determinations entered into with the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ninistration. They number 42 and totaled $12,476,292. Prior to the initiation 
of these joint determinations by the Small Defense Plants Administration, the 


representatives of that agency knew that the awards were being made or had 
already been made to small concerns, so the use of the joint determination device 
added nothing to the participation of small-business concerns. 

Indoctrination meetings are a very important part of our prime contracting 
small-business program At the very outset, in July 1951, meetings were held at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base with all contracting officers and buyers, chiefs 


of sections, and other personnel having to do with the solicitation of sources and 
the handling of procurement actions. At the meeting, the small-business program 
was thoroughly explained, and there have been many refresher courses held since 
Vhen our decentralization program went into effect, the same type of indoctrina- 
tion meetings were held at all pertinent depots. This is a continuing activity or 

ur part, necessarily so because of changes in buying personnel as well as changes 
in the specific implementation of the program itself. In this way we secure real 
cooperation from our purchasing personnel, which I am sure the committee 
realizes is vital to the suecess of the program inasmuch as that is the personnel in 
the Air Force that places the contracts. 

Mr. WeppELL. That completes our report on direct purchases, but, as was 
stated before, the major emphasis of our small-business program has always been 
lireeted toward the field of subcontracting. The carrying out of that program 
s in the field offices of the six air procurement districts, under the technical 
direction of the Office of Small Business at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command 
Within these 6 re are 28 regional and subregional offices, and altogether 
this makes up what we call our field organization. These offices do no purchasing, 
but the “y nditeilinlicien “r the prime contracts held by plants within their geographica 
areas. It is these offices also which conduct facility capability surveys, a necessary 
prelude to the award of an Air Force contract. Each has a small-business 
specialist on the staff of the commanding officer. Mr. MeDermott holds that 
position in the Northeastern Air Procurement District located in Boston, and 

ith the committee’s permission, I will ask him to describe the activities typical 
of those in all district and regional small-business offices of the Air Force. 

Mr. McDermort. As has been pointed out, the 28 regional and subregional 
offices of the Air Force shown on this chart have administrative responsibility 
over the prime contracts in operation within their respective geographical areas 
The district offices, such as that in the Northeastern Air Procurement District in 
Boston to which I am assigned, exercise staff supervision over the regional offices 
in their districts. Just as there is a small-business specialist in each regional 


* See chart 4, p. 39 
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nd subregional office, there is a small-business representative in each district 
ce 

My job is to supervise the activities of the small-business specialists in the 
oston regional office, the Rochester regional office, and the Hartford subregional 
fice, and represent the district commanding officer at small-business meetings 
eldin the larger industrial centers throughout the district. I am also charged 
ith responsibility for taking every proper step to insure, first, that small-business 
yncerns have made available to them correct information on how to go about 
ecuring prime contracts and subcontracts having to do with the Air Force, and, 
econd, that our major prime contractors are fully acquainted with the aims and 
irposes of the Air Force small-business program, including the way it operates. 

In all districts periodic conferences are held, bringing together the small-business 
pecialists from all of the regional offices for an exchange of information and to 
levelop more effective methods of carrying on their duties. 

It is the regional offices that are the focal point for all these field activities. 

Of very particular interest .to small concerns seeking subcontract opportunities 

s a list available in all regional offices of the Air Force contractors in the normal 
trading area where opportunities might exist for small-business concerns as sub- 
contractors or suppliers. This chart ® shows the tvpe of information that is 
nade available. It not only lists the names and addresses of our major contrac- 
irs, and shows the type of items which they produce for the Air Force, it gues 
uch further by showing in each case the type of articles that are normally sub- 
yntracted by the prime contractor. The value of these lists is in their timeliness, 
yr contractors change from time to time, and so does the nature of their subcon- 
racting requirements. Small concerns have found this service of particular 
alue. 

The small-business specialist in both the regional and district offices maintain 
ose working relations with their counterparts in the Army and the Navy in the 
mmediate vicinity and with the local personnel of the Small Defense Plants 
\dministration. 

Mention has been made of the requirement that prior to any award by a con- 
racting office involving more than $10,000, a facility capability report on the 

neern in question, and related to that particular procurement, must be secured 
rom the appropriate regional office. This requires an immediate survey on the 
pot, and the results of the survey are reviewed by a facilities board in thea 
egional office. The Air Force small-business specialist in the regional office is a 
nember of that board. When a facilities capability report is unfavorable, it 
ust be reviewed at the district level prior to submission to the contracting office. 
lhe small-business representative in the district office is a member of that board 
freview. The committee will recognize this as a very important function of the 
small-business specialists in the field offices. 

Chey also maintain in their own offices, lists of facilities of small-business 
onecerns who register with them, for reference to contractors seeking additional 
ources, a service being used more and more by our major prime contractors to 
ipplement their own sources lists. These facilities lists have other important 
ises. For example, before the Air Force approves a facilities contract, or sponsors 
1 certificate of necessity for plant expansion, the district and regional offices are 
alled upon for information as to facilities already available in other plants which 
vould provide guidance in making a deeision. The small-business specialist 
jays an important part in supplying the available information. I would like 
o submit for the record a sample of our special card which shows the way in 
vhich many of our regional offices keep these facilities records. 

Each office maintains a bid board listing all current procurements of a type suit- 
ible for small business, whether to be negotiated, or handled by formal advertising. 
\ business concern which sees a proposed procurement notice in the Department 
f Commerce Daily Synopsis and which does not receive a bid set directly from 
the Air Force purchasing office, can make use of the bids sets in the nearest regional 
iffice and prepare its bid or proposal from that information. Such bids or pro- 
posals are given the same consideration by the contracting officer as are the bids 
submitted by business concerns which have received them directly by mail. 
All necessary data for the submission of a bid or proposal is available for use in 
the regional office, including specifications and drawings when appropriate. 

The small-business specialist is frequently able to be helpful to a small con- 
‘ern interested in bidding, particularly when it is a newcomer to military procure- 
ment, by pointing out certain paragraphs in the bid sets or specifications which 

experience has shown are often missed or misunderstood by a small-business man. 


* See chart 5, p. 399 
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It is this same small-business specialist in a regional office who assists qualifi: 
small concerns in getting on the mechanized bidders list at Air Materiel Command 
or on the sources list at the depots for the particular items or services they ar 
qualified to produce or perform. 

Fach district small-business representative receives monthly reports from the 
small-business specialists in his regional offices showing the activity of thos 
offices I have here the report submitted to me bv the Boston regional office for 
the month of March just past. Total number of office interviews with smal! 
business men, 72; total number of meetings outside the office held with groups of 
small-business men within the regional area, 39; number of small concerns pri 
cessed for the sources list at Wright-Paiterson Air Force Base and the depot 
purchasing offices, 37; total number of small firms whose facilities were registered 
on cards such as we have just shown you, 28; number of small-business firms aided 
in securing prime contracts, 10; number of small-business firms aided in securing 
subcontracts, 2. In this connection, I must point out that many concerns whom 
we assist in the subcontractiug field and who receive subcontracts do not let us 
know of their favorable results 

You have been told of the indoctrination conferences held on a nationwide basis 
for Air Force small-business specialists and of similar conferences with contracting 
officers and buyers for the same purpose. I would now like to tell you about 
the indoctrination meetings we are currently holding with the small-business men 
themselves It was realized that too many small-business concerns were un- 
familiar with the way in which the Air Force handled its direct procurement and 
particularly did not understand our leecal purchase setup, or our decentralization 
program. A very active campaign to resolve this situation has been carried on 
for the past 2 years. 

In 1952, a sound motion picture was produced, entitled “Small Business and 
and the Air Force.’’ Credit for the original concept should be given to the Eastern 
Air Procurement District, and the entire project has been monitored by the small 
business representative of that district. The film itself was produced under 
contract for Air Materiel Command by a small business concern, and tells the 
story in interesting fachion of two small business concerns, one of which went 
after contracts from the Air Force in the wrong way, while the other followed the 
proper steps to success. The premiere of the film was held in 28 cities in the 
United States on the same day, January 14 of this year. The audience ranged 
from 30 to over 300, depending upon the size of the community, and these meet- 
ings were considered highly successful. Sixty prints of this film were made and 
distributed among all of our regional offices. 

The small business specialists in the field have since carried on a very aggressive 
program to have this film shown in every industrial community of the Nation. 
Up to May 1, 265 showings of this film had been made across the country before 
a total of 14,185 businessmen, chiefly representing small concerns. In addition, 
the film has been shown on 32 television programs. The only cost to the Air 
Force in this project was the original cost of the film. The meetings in the cities 
and the smaller communities were sponsored by local chambers of commerce, 
civic groups, and in some cases by the governors’ small business commissions. 
In every case, small business specialists, or some other qualified representative 
of the Air regional or district offices, has been present to answer questions fol- 
lowing the showing of the film. I would like to offer for the record a complete 
list of these showings to date 

Summing up my remarks, I cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that the 
small-business office in the Air regional office is the focal point and the first port 
of call for the small-business concern interested in producing for the Air Force 
whether as a prime contractor or a subcontractor. 

Mr. WeppeE.u. At the hearing 2 years ago, the committee was informed that 
we were developing an intensive and extensive campaign to enlist the support of 
our major prime contractors in the Air Force small-business program. You were 
shown the subcontracting clause that appeared in Air Force prime contracts, and 
at that time the committee suggested that the three military departments adopt 
a uniform subcontracting clause, substantially such as the one we were using. 
That was promptly carried out, and then in August of that year, Air Materiel 
Command by letter from the commanding general called upon all Air Force prime 
contractors to maintain such records as would clearly show the number of em- 
ployees of the sources with which they did business; also, to appoint small-business 
liaison officials from their own top staffs, who would be responsible to the president 
of the company for developing an effective small-business program within each 
plant. At this date over 1,800 such officials have been appointed and they are 
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ir points of contact with those contractors on all matters affecting small-busi- 
ness participation. It should be pointed out that they are not the persons to 
whom the small-business concerns should go seeking to do business with those 

articular companies. Business concerns must always sell themselves to the pur- 
chasing departments. 

We then undertook to develop a report form which could be used by prime 
contractors, and major subcontractors as well, to keep themselves informed of the 
xtent to which they were using small-business concerns in their production on 
defense work, and which would enable us to get a realistic picture of the way in 
which industry was assisting the military departments in carrying out the policy 
of Congress— that a fair proportion of the total defense dollar go to small-business 
concerns. I developing this report form, we consulted with a number of our 
largest prime contractors, and arrived at a formula which they figured could be 
used without placing any undue burden upon the contractor, yet which would 
provide them and us with the desired information. 

We then scheduled meetings in five sections of the country to which were invited 
the small-business liaison Officials of our largest prime contractors for an indoc- 
trination in the Air Force small-business program, and to gain from them their 
views and experiences relative to the adequate participation of small business in 
their own production for the Air Force. A total of 231 liaison officials attended 
these 5 meetings and they included representatives from every 1 of our major 
primes. These conferences were very productive, resulting in a high degree of 
ooperation between the prime contractors and the Air Force. We were pleased to 
ote in the committee’s report on subcontracting, just published, that you 
recognized the exceptional activity on the part of prime contractors of the Air 
Foree in the promotion of small-business programs of their own. 

In some cases, they, too, are designating the purchases that are suitable for small 
business concerns and requiring a justification from their purchasing agents of any 
business in this category that is placed with large concerns. The proposed 
subcontracting form was thoroughly discussed at these meetings, and some modi- 
fications and improvements made. Following the series of meetings, the revised 
form was made available to those prime contractors who desired to use it. This 
sa chart showing that form. As the committee was good enough to reproduce it 
in your recent subcontracting report, I will not discuss it here unless there are 
some questions about it. 

To date, 97 prime contractors of the Air Force have used it and submitted 
copies to us for consolidation into the report which we are pleased to present to the 
committee today. As you see on this chart,’ 97 prime contractors reported on 
6,420 defense contracts, chiefly prime contracts with the Air Force. The total 
face value of these contracts came to $15,557 million. $8,131 million or 52 
percent of the face value has been, or will be, placed with outside business con- 
erns before the completion of the contracts. $2,366 million has been, or will be, 
placed with 59,965 small concerns in the first tier. This is 29 percent of the amount 
placed outside, and 15 percent of the face value of the contracts themselves. 
$5,765 million has been, or will be, placed with large concerns in the first tier, and 
of this amount, $4,151 million is considered to be susceptible of further subcon- 
tracting, or what might be called subcontracting. 

We were naturally interested in what the large subcontractors did with the 
money received from the prime contractors; that is, those large subcontractors pro- 
lucing wings or subassemblies susceptible of further subcontracting. Fortunately, 
more than 10 such major sub-subcontractors submitted to us reports on the same 
kind of form used by the prime contractors themselves. They reported on 106 
large subcontracts totaling $967 million. Of this amount, $328 million, or 34 
percent of the face value of their subcontracts has been, or will be, placed with 
outside concerns. Of this amount $205 million has been, or will be placed with 
small business concerns in the second tier. This is 62 percent of the amount placed 
outside, and 21 percent of the face value of their subcontracts. $123 million was 
placed with large business concerns, of which $103 million was considered to be 
susceptible of still further subcontracting into the third tier. 

This means that we have reports from almost one-fourth of the subcontracts 
shown in this $4,151 million placed by the prime contractors and susceptible of 
further subcontracting, and we consider this to be an adequate sample. By 
applying that 21 percent of the face value of the subcontracts, the 21 percent 
placed with small concerns, against the total amount susceptible of further 
subcontracting, we arrive at the figure of $872 million for small concerns in the 
second tier. That gives us a total of $3,238 million placed with small concerns in 
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both tiers, which is 21 percent of the face value of the contracts reported upon by 


these 97 Air Force prime contractors. 

Some of these 97 are the same concerns who submitted figures direct to your 
committee. 

The report we are presenting today includes. 12 producers of airframes reporting 
on contracts totaling $7,066 million; 10 on power. plants, such as jet engines, for 
$5,346 million; 30 on electronics, totaling $2,314 million; and 45 on miscellaneous 
products, totaling $831 million 

This part of the chart shows an interesting breakdown of the same 97 prim¢ 
contractor classified according to the dollar value of the prime contracts held 
Twenty-nine of these contractors held prime contracts totaling over $100 millio: 
for each contractor, or $14,730 million in all; 13 held contracts ranging from 
$20 million to $100 million, totaling $567 million; 41 held contracts from $1 millio: 
to $20 million, which totaled $255 million; 14 had contracts under $1 million, and 
these totaled $5 million. From this, it can be seen that our report covers not onl) 
the plants holding very sizable contracts, but also many of those in what might by 
called the medium bracket. 

We consider that the combination of your subcontracting report, and the on« 
we are submitting to you today, provides a broad enough base to enable all who 
are interested to make a fair appraisal of the subcontracting situation as it exists 
today. 

The committee will have noticed in our presentation today the stress which we 
place on indoctrination of all concerned with the Air Force small-business program 
including our prime contractors 

To tie together all of these related activities, we have begun the publication 
of the United States Air Force Smell Business Bulletin, published by the Office 
of Small Business here at Headquarters, the first issue of which appeared early 
in January of this year. The publication of such a bulletin was one of the recom- 
mendatious of the Air Force Small Business Survey Committee, and it is planned 
to have additional issues appear from time to time as the occasion warrants. Its 
circulation, approximately 5,000, is to all prime contractors of the Air Force 
procuring contracting officers, and small business specialists, and its purpose 
is to provide a ready means for the wide exchange of information and ideas that 
will promote the effectiveness of the small business program. I would like to 
submit a copy of this first issue for the record. The next issue will appear shortly 
after these hearings are concluded. 

Headquarters, A‘r Materiel Com.nand published in April 1952 a comprehensive 
manual covering the entire small business program, its philosophy, policy, or- 
ganization, and operations. It provides.the background of all the small business 
programs within the Government and was distributed to all Air Force personne! 
connected with procuring activities, including, of course, the snall business 
specialists. I offer a copy of that manual for the record. 

In summing up the results of our small-business program insofar as statistics 
are concerned—and statistics in themselves can never be considered the only 
factor in a complete evaluation—I must reemphasize the point made at the hear- 
ings before this committee in 1951 and 1952, that in considering how effectively 
the Air Force is carrying out the policy of Congress that a fair proportion of our 
total purchases be made from small-business concerns, we are talking about a 
fair proportion of the possible. So we measure the participation of small business 
in its potential. In the Air Force we have been doing that since July 1, 1951 
insofar as placement of prime contracts is concerned; and we have presented those 
statistics here today. Since our prime contractors have the opportunity to place 
and do place, so much more with small-business concerns than can the Air Force 
directly, we would have a very complete picture containing all pertinent facts if 
our prime contractors also had records showing the potential for small business 
in their own procurement. Unfortunately such data is lacking, but we can show 
the committee today a carefully considered estimate of the total amount of Air 
Force dollars received by small business since Korea. 

This chart "= shows the distribution of Air Force procurement dollars for the 
period July 1, 1950, through February 1953. Prime contracts for supplies and 
services were placed with industry for production in this country in a total 
amount of $27,393 million. Of this, $1,763 million was placed directly with 
small business, and $25,630 million with large prime contractors. The preceding 
chart showed the distribution of defense dollars by 97 prime contractors receiving 
a total of $15,557 million and we consider this base to be sufficient to be fairly repre- 
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tative of the whole. We have therefore applied the percentages resulting 
those reports against this total since Korea of $25,630 million with the 
lowing results. The prime contractors would have placed $3,845 million with 
all business subcontractors and suppliers, and $9,483 million with large sub- 
contractors and suppliers. The large subcontractors in turn would have placed 
153 million with small sub-subcontractors and suppliers 
So, of the $27,393 million originally placed by the Air Force, $12,302 million 
us retained by our prime contractors for their own operations to cover payroll 


ineering and administrative costs, taxes, and profit, $8,030 million was placed 
and 


th and retained for the same purposes, with their large subcontractors 
061 million or 26 percent of the total was received by small business for its 


WI Ise 


We think that is a good record and that we are making real progress particularly 
you keep in mind that a very high percentage of our dollar goes for heavy 


nen 
technical equipment 

In concluding our presentation, I must not fail to point out that the 

statistics, whether on the placement of prime contracts to small-business con 

rns, or the placement of subcontracts to small-business concerns, is not an end 
The truly practical gain is that the very act of 


athering 


g 
I 


itself, although it is important. 
gathering these statistics brings about an increasing interest on the part of those 

volved, in furthering the objectives of our small-business program 

I think it has been made clear in our presentation today that it is the small 

isiness analysts in our purchasing offices and the small-business specialists it 

r regional offices who are the ones on the firing line. They have the sincere 

ipport of their commanding officers, and that support goes right on up to the 
Chief of Staff and to the Office of the Secretary. We take pride in their accom- 
There is more to be done in the way of carrying out the program 
The support of your committee and your 
continue to be valued by the Air 


plushment 
effectively, and that we aim to do. 
constructive ciriticism of our activities will 


roree 
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FRIDAY, MAY 15, 1953 


“ 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Mitirary PROCUREMENT OF THE 
SseLect CommitrrEerE on SMALL Busrngss, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Homer Ferguson (chairman of the 
subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson (presiding), and Gillette. 

Also present: Charles M. Noone, and Robert A. Forsythe, counsels 
to the committee. 

Senator Fmrauson. The committee will come to order. 

The purpose of today’s hearing is to receive a report from Mr. 
Douglas Dow, president and general manager of the Detroit Testing 
Laboratory, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Dow’s report will be based on a number of questions which 
were submitted to his company following completion of hearing held 
by this subcommittee on March 5, 

At our March 5 hearing we heard testimony from representatives of 
the Heyer Products Co. and the Department of the Army with refer- 
ence to a procurement for 1,500 low-voltage circuit testers. Bids on 
the low-voltage circuit testers were opened on April 16, 1952. Upon 
the opening of the bids, it was found that the Heyer Products Co., a 
small business located at Belleville, N. J., was the low bidder at 
$205,875. OnJune 30, 1952, the contract was awarded to the Weiden- 
hoff Co. of Chicago at $396,018. The Weidenhoff Co., a large business 
concern, was the seventh high bidder on the item. 

Representatives of the Heyer Products Co. claimed that their bid 
had been rejected on the basis of tests and requirements which did not 
appear ‘ the original specifications. There was contradictory 
testimony with respect to the validity of some of the tests employed 
by the Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center. Accordingly, at the 
conclusion of our March 5 hearing, we decided to submit the disputed 
technical questions to an outside technical laboratory for analysis. 

As a result of conferences between representatives of the Army, the 
Heyer Products Co., and the staff of this committee, the Detroit 
Testing Laboratory was selected to study the matter. 

[ will insert in the record at this point a list of the questions which 
were submitted to the Detroit Testing Laboratory for their analysis: 

1. Is the specification (MIL—T-—10308) sufficiently clear to permit a manu- 
facturer to make a competitive bid on a common basis with other bidders? 

2. Did OTAC superimpose upon the specification additional requirements 


not fairly within the meaning of the specification, and if so, was this procedure 
in accordance with standard engineering practice? 
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3. Were the tests made by OTAC the proper tests, and the only proper ones 
or where there other tests which should have been employed, either in substitutior 
rin addition to the tests used? 
4. On the basis of the tests used and of other tests, if any, which more proper 
should have been used, was OTAC justified in concluding that: 
a) Hever did not meet the specification, or 
b) Weidenhoff did meet the specification. 
In this connection did OTAC’s technical evaluation report misrepresent 
Detroit Arsenal’s test reports? 
We shall now hear from Mr. Douglas Dow, president and general 
manager of the Detroit Testing Laboratory. 
Mr. Dow, it is customary to swear all witnesses, so if you will raise 
vour right hand and be sworn 
Mr. Dow. Yes, sir 
Senator Ferauson. You do solemnly swear that in the matter now 
pending before this subcommittee of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Dow. I do 


TESTIMONY OF DOUGLAS DOW, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Senator Frercuson. Mr. Dow, will you tell us of your experience 
and your connection with this testing laboratory which has been 
selected to make this test, so that the record may show your quali- 
fications? 

Mr. Dow. If 1 may, Senator, I would like also to go back of my 
experience with the testing laboratory. 


Senator Frerauson. Yes, I wish you would. 

Mr. Dow. I am a graduate engineer of the University of Michigan 
and a registered engineer in the State of Michigan. 

I have spent 4 years with the General Electric Co., 2 years on their 
test program and 2 years on their factory-training program. 

I got my original training in procurement and purchasing with the 
Detroit Edison Co. I was in their purchasing department as an 
electrical buver part of the time, and part of the time on price analysis 
work 

I was commissioner of purchases for the city of Detroit for 15 
months and that was where | got my first experience on governmental 
purchasing under bid techniques. 

I was a member of the AEIC, the Association of Edison and 
Hluminating Companies and NEMA, National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association Joint Committee for about a year and a half, 
developing specifications for quality of appliances. 

At that pomt I got a lot of experience in the writing of specifications 

I served for 4 years with the Quartermaster Corps of the Army as 
a commissioned Officer, of which approximately 2 years was spent in 
procurement 

For the past 5 vears I have been president and general manager of 
the Detroit Testing Laboratory which is an organization which has 
been in business for 50 years in Detroit. In that laboratory we 
conduct all types of tests to determine whether or not devices comply 
with specifications and we also do research and development and 
control work. 
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| am a member of the executive committee of the American Council 
of Commercial Laboratories, which is the professional association of 
independent scientific laboratories; and I am also chairman of the 
laboratory management committee of the American Council of 
Commercial Laboratories. 

In making my report I-would like to first introduce certain docu- 
ments upon which my report is based. I will say that the report that 
| give represents my opinion based upon the study of these documents 
which have been submitted to me. We have not conducted any tests. 
We have examined the test reports that have been submitted in these 
documents. I have not talked to any of the parties in question, 

Now, these documents consist of the group of documents which were 
furnished to me, first of all by Mr. Noone; secondly, furnished by 
\ir. Noone subsequently at my request because they seemed to be 
pertinent to the matter in question. I will list these documents, if 
that is proper. 

Senator Frereuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dow. As a series of exhibits, starting with No. 1, as Mr. 
Noone furnished them to me. 

No. 1 is the invitation to bid, No. ORD-—20-113-52-2623, item 1 of 
which requests bids on the 5,500 low-voltage circuit testers.’ 

Exhibit 2 is specification MIL-T-—10308, dated May 19, 1950. 

Exhibit 3 is the reports of tests performed by the Detroit Arsenal 
and OTAC with the Heyer and Weidenhoff samples and I have 
broken that down—it is a very bulky report—into 3—A, which is the 
summary of the test report, written by Theodore McCulloch, dated 
June 17, 1952, consisting of 4 pages, a code sheet, and an index to 
tables; and 3-B, which is the attached table; 3-C, appendix A and 
B; 3-D, figures 1 through 14; 3-E, figures 25 to 28; 3—F, figures 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21; 3—G, figures 22 through 24.? 

Exhibit 4 is the OTAC technical evaluation of the test reports. 

Exhibit 5 is a summary prepared by Mr. Noone of the six OTAC 
reasons for rejecting the Heyer product and the Hever rebuttals to 
these reasons. 

Exhibit 6 is a full transcript of the hearings of March 5.° 

Exhibit 7 is a letter dated April 20, 1953, to Mr. Noone from Mr. 
\. C. Lazure, general counsel to the Chief of Ordnance, attached to 
which is a draft dated September 9, 1949, of the specification which 
resulted in MIL-T—10308 which draft was circulated to a number of 
people including the Heyer and the Weidenhoff companies and was 
referred to, I believe, elsewhere in the hearings. 

Exhibit 8 is a letter dated May 6, 1953, to Mr. Noone from John 
l.. Saltonstall, Jr., deputy department counselor for procurement with 
enclosures. 

Enclosure 1 is the specification 56-85-2 for low-voltage circuit 
testers which was superseded by MIL-T-—10308. 

Enclosure 2 is specification HQD ES 534a, dated March 16, 1942, 
which preceded specification 56—-85-2. 

Enclosure 3 is a letter to the Chief of Ordnance dated April 30, 
1953, signed by Ulin Roark and Lt. Col. D. B. Clark Rossford 
Ordnance Depot. 

"1 Exhibits submitted by Mr. Dow appear in appendix 4, beginning on p. 482 
2 Exhibits 3-D through 3-G inclusive (photographs and charts) retained in committee files 


Exhibit 6 not reproduced in the form of an exhibit but appears in this record beginning p. 1 (March 5 
aring 
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inclosure 4 is a letter dated April 30, 1953, to the Chief of Ord- 
nance, subject Low Voltage Circuit Testers, signed by H. C 
Parsons. Colonel, Ordnance Corps, Assistant.‘ 

Based upon a study of these documents, I will give my opinion o{ 
the answers to these questions. I will answer all of them first briefly 
Then I would like to go back and elaborate upon those answers. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dow. And give the reasoning back of my answers and tak 
them up one by one. 

The first question is: 

Is the specification (MIL-T-—10308) sufficiently clear to permit a manufactur 
to make a competitive bid on a common basis with other bidders? 

No. 

Senator Ferauson. The answer is ‘‘No’’? 

Mr. Dow. “No.” 

The second question is: 

Did OTAC superimpose upon the specification additional requirements n 
fairly within the meaning of the specification, and if so, was this procedur 
accordance with standard engineering practice? 

To the first part of the question: 

Did OTAC superimpose upon the specification additional requirements? 

Yes. 

Was this procedure in accordance with standard engineering practice? 


Yes. But I would add, procurement practice, no. 

Question No. 3: 

Were the tests made by OTAC the proper tests, and the only proper ones, ar 
were there other tests which should have been employed, either in substitution o 
in addition to the tests used? 

The first part of it, “Were the tests made by OTAC the prope: 
tests?” —No. 

‘Were there other tests which should have been employed?’’—Yes 

(Juestion No. 4 is 

On the basis of the tests used and of other tests, if any, which more proper! 
should have been used, was OTAC justified in concluding that (a) Heyer did not 
meet the specification, or (b) Weidenhoff did meet the specification? 

On (a), I will have to develop that in detail. It is a question. On 
(6), Weidenhoff did not meet the specification or if they did meet it 
thea Heyer met it. 

(Juestion No. 5: 

In this connection did OTAC’s technical evaluation report misrepresent 
Detroit Arsenals’ test reports? 

Yes. 

Now, I would like to go back and develop those in more detail. 

Senator Fereuson. I wish you would. 

Mr. Dow. Reading again the first question: 

Is the specification (MIL—T-10308) sufficiently clear to permit a manufa 
turer to make a competitive bid on « common basis with other bidders? 


I say “‘No.”’ First, there is no indication that the subsequent tes! 
program will be included. If the bidders had been advised that that 


# See appendix No. 4 for exhibits submitted by Mr. Dow, beginning on 82. 
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est program was going to be used on their samples, they might have 
bmitted different samples. 

Certainly any company that was in close touch with the situation 

d might have information as to whether or not, or what test pro- 
ams were going to be used, would have an advantage ; and a company 
vhich was not able to keep that close touch would not have that 
dvantage. 

| would never advise a client to submit a bid on this specification 

cause it is too indefinite. I would not as a procurement officer 
it out a specification with this degree of indefiniteness. 

Now, the history back of this specification is of interest, and I 
think it is pertinent. 

Originally, back during the war there was a Quartermaster specifica- 
on upon which similar instruments were purchased. That specifica- 
ion is identified as enclosure 2 of exhibit 8. (See p. 528.) 

That specification was revised on June 14, 1944, and that specifica- 
tion is identified as enclosure 1 of exhibit 8. That specification 
ontained this requirement under “General requirements’’: 

Che low-voltage circuit tester covered by this specification is intended for use 

the maintenance of automotive vehicles. It shall function satisfactorily in 
very respect under the most unfavorable operating conditions, in extremes of 

imate and altitude, and when transported in trucks accompanying troops in 
field. The tester will be subjected not only to severe jolting but also to dust 

1 unfavorable weather. (See p. 524.) 

That would put a man on clear notice that he would probably 
e up against a rough proposition. There is no such requirement 
in the more recent specification, 

Senator Ferauson. That is, the last specification, you mean? 

Mr. Dow. Correct. 

Senator Ferauson. And that specification was MIL—T-—10308. 

Mr. Dow, That is right. It is possible to go into great detail on 
these, but I prefer not to. 

Senator FirGuson. I want you to go into it sufficiently enough, 
though 

Mr. Dow. I can go into it if there are questions later. 

Now, in exhibit 7, in the letter of Mr. Lazure to Mr. Noone, we 
have a recitation— 

Senator Frerauson. If you will excuse me, I would just like to go 
back and ask a question about that previous specification, whether 
they put a general provision in as to what it might have to withstand; 
hat is, an overall specification? 

Mr. Dow. That is right. 

Senator Frreuson. Meaning it has got to meet these severe 
onditions. 

Mr. Dow. That is right. There is no test program set forth in 
the specification but there is at least warning that it might be sub- 
ected to something of that nature. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. That would make it very hard to put 
competitive bids in? 

Mr. Dow. Oh, yes. It is not a good specification. But under 
that specification I imagine that they got good procurements, they 
got good delivery and got what they wanted because on all of these 
up until the last one, they called primarily for the submission of a 
design rather than a sample and the inspection and test requirements 
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are primarily for workmanship, and so forth, matters that are regularly 
checked by an inspector. 

Senator Frereuson. And not actual field tests under the condi- 
tions— 

Mr. Dow. Or laboratory tests, either field or laboratory tests were 
not specified in detail. 

Now, | find in exhibit 7, the letter of April 20, 1953, from Mr 
Lazure to Mr. Noone, the current. draft, reading as follows, after 
reciting the earlier history of these specifications: 

As the result of a study of a tester developed by Joseph Weidenhoff Co. and on 
recommendations by the Ordnance Board, a project of preparing a new specifica 
tion to supersede USA Specification 56-85.2 was assigned to the Rossford Ord 
nance Depot by the Office, Chief of Ordnance. (See p. 517.) 

And then we have the draft specification which was circulated to a 
number of companies and on which replies were received. 

The history here shows that something new and better came along, 
that Weidenhoff brought out something new, and as I interpret it, 
that was brought about by 24-volt automotive equipment being used 
instead of the old 6- and 12-volt. The old testers would not work on 
that, would not do the job, so that a new tester was necessary, and this 
company submitted a tester and it looked good and so the specifica- 
tion was drawn. 

Senator Ferauson. Around that new device? 

Mr. Dow. Around that new device. The essential difference is 
that instead of 1 meter being used both as a voltmeter and ammeter, 
vou have 2 meters, a separate voltmeter and separate ammeter. You 
have higher voltages and higher amperages. Otherwise, there is no 
great difference between the two. 

This specification is a pretty good specification. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, which one? 

Mr. Dow. This draft specification, sir. This was the draft of 
September 9, 1949. 

[It is again based upon the submission of a rather detailed design. 
Perhaps I should develop that. 

This item is essentially an assembled item. There is nothing 
complicated about it. There is a case and there are meters and there 
are resistances and leads and binding posts—all more or less standard 
items. 

I imagine that the companies producing these buy most of these 
items on the outside and, if they buy a good quality item and assemble 
it properly with good workmanship, it should do a good job. 

Senator Fereuson. That brings this question, then. Why, then, 
would the bids vary from $205,975 to $396,018? 

Mr. Dow. May I develop that later, sir? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

Mr. Dow. This specification was based on the submission, basically, 
of the design, rather than the submission of samples. 

There was no test procedure, elaborate test procedures set forth, 
but there was a requirement for the meters. The sampling and 
inspection required that 1 out of each lot of 50 testers would be 
inspected at the plant and they would be inspected for material, 
dimensions, weight, workmanship—general requirements—general 
compliance with the requirements of this specification. 

Then there is a detailed test set forth, the only detailed test, that 
the voltmeter and ammeter shall be capable of withstanding an 
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overload corresponding to 20 percent greater than the rated capacity 
for a period of 6 hours without damage or permanent change in indi- 
cation, and so on. It is not necessary to go into technical details, 
but there is a requirement for a test which is valid, it is good. | 
could make that and I could run that test and I could see whether it 
met or did not meet it. That was in the draft. 

Now, apparently subsequently there was a second draft which I do 
not have, and then there was MIL~T-—10308, and that paragraph was 
dropped out; and therefore I ask, why was that dropped out, and we 
have in exhibit 8 the explanation in enclosure 3 of exhibit 8 (p. 534), 
which, briefly, is that a JAN specification, JAN-—I-6, was inserted and 

is in MIL-T-10308 which covered the requirements for the meters 
and specified a similar test. 

Then we have in exhibit 1 (see item 1 (1), appendix No. 4, exhibit 

(p. 448), which is the invitation to bid, the statement: 

In accordance with Military Specification MIL—T-—10308 (ORD) dated May 19, 
1950, except that all references to specification JAN-I-6 (pars. 2.1 and 3.1.13) 
are deleted. 

That left the bidder with no test program—nothing. 

If it had simply called for the submission of a design, the design 
could be checked, the components could be checked, and probably a 
satisfactory procurement could have been made. 

Senator Fercuson. But a very difficult one to meet? 

Mr. Dow. Very, because you do not know where you are. 

Senator Fercuson. It is left practically in the hands of an individ- 
ual, would it not be—- 

Mr. Dow. Yes; or a group. 


Now, I think that explains why I say that the answer to the first 
question is “‘No.”’ And I emphasize that I would not advise a client 
to bid on the specification, nor would I as a procurement officer put 
out such a specification. 

Coming to question 2: 


Did OTAC superimpose upon the specification additional requirements not fairly 
within the meaning of the specification, and if so, was this procedure in accordance 
with standard engineering practice? 

Now, we have two factors in this. We have a test program—I am 
talking now from exhibit 3—A (p. 504) and we have a test directive, both 
undated, but the test program sets forth a series of detailed tests. 

It was prepared by Theodore McCulloch, reviewed by H. L. 
Byerlay and approved by Rex H. White, Jr., major, Ordnance Corps, 
Laboratories Division. 

I do not quarrel with that test procedure if these requirements were 
necessary for the performance to meet the military requirements, if 
there was a military characteristic that called for these overall per- 
formances—such as the ability to withstand vibration and the overall 
accuracy, and so on. 

That would be engineering tests. But from a procurement stand- 
point this test directive should have been in the specification so that 
the man would be notified that this was what he was up against. 

Senator Ferauson. And what he had to produce and to meet. 

Mr. Dow. That is correct. Now, even if—perhaps some of them 
did go and say, ‘‘ Well, what do you mean by these tests?’’ 

‘Well, this is going to be it.” 
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Even then, he could not have known what was going to happen 
because the test report—lI am talking from exhibit 3—lists 8 changes 
in the test program apparently made after the samples had been 
submitted- 

The following changes were made in the test program with the approval of th. 
project engineer (p. 502. 
and this report is also written by McCulloch and Byerlay, with 
approval by White. 

So that even if the bidder had known he was going to be up against 
this by contact with some of the authorities, he could not have known 
before the sample was submitted that the program was going to be 
changed in this way, because the changes were not made—— 

Senator Fercuson. Until after submission? 

Mr. Dow. Until after submission of the samples. 

Now, I want to make it clear that if I had been an engineer and 
were given the assignment of devising a test program to meet a set 
of requirements, perhaps even interpreting this specification, I might 
have come out with something essentially the same; but I do not 
believe the changes were sound engineering practice and I believe 
that certain of the tests that were introduced in the changes—] 
could not run them without a lot more details and I do not call it 
sound engineering practice, when you get this kind of an answer: 

“Electrostatic effect was bad on both meters,” or, “Electrostatic 
effect was very bad on both meters.” 

That is a matter of opinion, not measurement. 

Senator Frereuson. It would be difficult to say what he meant. 

Mr. Dow. That is right, and there is no information here to 
indicate what the test was that was made, whether it was made under 
constant conditions, a given number of rubs producing a certain 
amount of electrostatic effect, and so on; or whether the test was a 
matter of individual judgment when the test was made, as well as 
individual judgment when the results were interpreted. 

So I say that there were superimposed upon the specifications 
additional requirements not fairly within the meaning of the specifica- 
tion. And I say that, I qualify that answer to, ‘“‘Was it in accordance 
with standard engineering practice?’ I say that the first test pro- 
gram probably was—the changes were not. 

Now, question 3: 

Were the tests made by OTAC the proper tests, and the only proper ones 
or were there other tests which should have been employed, either in substitution 
or in addition to the tests used? 

My answer is “No.” 

I could go into a lot of details but I think I would like to cite just 
two points under “Changes,’”’ and I would like to quote from exhibit 8, 
enclosure 4, 2a (p. 534), apropos of the changes that were made in 
the test program, paragraph 1—A, which originally read: Quoting now 
from exhibit 3—A, procedure 1—a (p. 504): 

Measure the thickness of sheet metal used for the case, cover, instrument panel 
and braces— 


and this paragraph was deleted and there was substituted (see exhibit 
3, p. 502), “Measure overall dimensions,” the explanation of which 
(quoting now from exhibit 8, enclosure 4, p. 534), is that— 
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\feasurements specified in original test program were made by project engineer 
during original inspection of subject testers, therefore repeating the measurements 
was not considered necessary. 

I do not know whether that is material or not, but certainly the 
specification specified the thickness of the metal and it was increased 
between the draft specification in exhibit 7 and MIL—T-—10308, so it 
must have been important—probably it is proper for the project 
engineer to make those tests but there ought to be some data in the 
report or some comment on it. 

Paragraph 10-A; this test was deleted to expedite laboratory work since speci- 
fication did not specifically require external leads to be fungus-proofed (p. 535). 

The original test program made out by the group studying the 
problem of what was a fine test program called for fungus testing. In 
the change it was deleted. The explanation is that the specification 
did not require fungus proofing. 

The specification does require fungus proofing in at least two places 
so I say that there were tests omitted. 

According to enclosure 4 of exhibit 8, paragraph (h) refers back to 
paragraph 10—E: 

The original test (cold bend) was planned to check resistance to ‘extremes of 
temperature” in MIL—-T-—10308, paragraph 3.1.15. The original test program 
called for cold-bend test at 65° F. This was revised to call for 40° F. in 

rder to be more realistic according to Field Force usage and in order that readily 
available neoprene-insulated cables could be used (p. 535). 

Now, “extremes of temperature”’ is a very broad phrase. That is in 
the original specification, but it has come to be, interpreted from —65 
to roughly +180, extremes—from artic to extreme desert conditions— 
and a man could not know what it was going to be, but if he said, 
‘Well, it is the usual tests,” I could work from that, but after the 
samples were in, the test program was changed to make it —40 instead 
of —60 and because, and I quote, ‘‘in order that readily available 
neoprene-insulated cables could be used.” 

Now, I do not know where that information came from but I know 
that it was not in the spec, it was not in the bid, it was a change. 

So, it is my opinion that the tests were not the proper tests and 
there were other tests that should have been made. I am not going 
to elaborate any further on that. 

Now, question No. 4 again: 

On the basis of the tests used and of other tests, if any, which more properly 
should have been used, was OTAC justified in concluding that: (a) Heyer did not 
meet the specification, or (b) Weidenhoff did meet the specification? 

I said that I would have to hesitate on answering the question 
whether Weidenhoff did not meet the specification. 

I would say that Heyer met the original specification. If the test 
program that was set up was valid there might be some question or 
debate as to whether they met the specification with the test pro- 
gram—— 

Senator Ferauson. When you said, “If the test program was 
valid,”” you mean as required by specification? 

Mr. Dow. No. 

Senator Ferauson. Oh. 

Mr. Dow. No, as first set forth in the original test directive, it 
was altered after the samples were in you see? 

Senator Fercuson. Oh. 


3$3559—53———29 
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Mr. Dow. Because that test directive (exhibit 3-a) says, and this 
is an interesting clause that I don’t quite understand: 
Dependent on the type of instrument mounting of the tester, the followi 
vibration test will be conducted 
i otal excursion: 0.050 inch. 
Time: one-half hour in the direction of each of the major axes. 


Frequency: 10 to 35 cvcles per second (p. 505), 


Now, that is a pretty severe test. It is designed to test this business 
of bouncing, and so on. All the meters were changed after that test, 
and the test report shows that the Heyer meter was sticky at on 
point I would call that a minor difference, something that could be 
readily corrected. 

as some question about certain tests on the leads, cable 
hat did not meet the test program. 
ad been buying and came in and inherited this mess, I would 
have bought the Heyer article. It was the low bid and | don’t think 
that any court in the land would upset you when you take the low 
bic That is the legal advice that I used to get when I went to k 
counsel, 

But it is arguable that the | not meet the specification plus the 
test sihaieab. 

On the point of the wording of e sp cification as to ‘2 percent” 
the specification is clear. 

lt appli ; to the meters only, it does not apply to the over: 
testers. The orig inal draft specifi: d that the overall testers shall be 
accurate within 2 percent; but somewhere along the line that was 
changed and specified the meters only. 

The meters were accurate within the 2 percent in the original test, 
and as a matter of fact, the deviation of the overall testers was minor. 

Mr. Noone. Gn that point, Mr. Dow, do you recall from you 
review of the March 5 transcript that General Deitrick testified on 
the matter of the overall accuracy of the meter? 

Mr. Dow. I recall it being there, sir, but I would have to have you 
refresh my mind on the wording of that. 

Mr. Noone. I would just like to read a portion of it to you, and then 
ask you a question 

Mr. Dow. You better read it. 

Mr. Noone. General Deitrick said: 

But the overall accuracy, called for in the specification, overall accuracy within 
2 percent Was not there. 


Mr. Heyer objected and said that the requirement had been deleted 
and General Deitrick said: 


I am reading from a specification, sir. 

And he read from JAN-I-6 

Mr. Dow. JAN-I-6 was not in this particular procurement, it was 
stricken in the invitation to bid. 

Mr. Noone. Yes. I wonder how General Deitrick, who was in 
charge of OTAC, could have made that statement, in the face of what 
was said about JAN-I-6. 

Mr. Dow. I do not know, sir. The specification MIL-T-10308 
and actually JAN-I-6 applies only to the meters, not to the overall 
instrument, and so, even so I don’t see how it could fit, by the specifi- 
cation under “meters,” which is paragraph 3.1.13 from exhibit No. 2: 
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| voltmeter and 1 ammeter shall be provided and securely attached to the 
nstrument panel. The meters shall conform to specification JAN-—I-6 and. have 
movement suspended in jewel bearings and an overall accuracy within 2 percent 

full-seale deflection. ‘The current requirements for full-seale deflection of the 
neter needle shall be as specified in 3.1.13.5.1 and 3.1.13.5.2, and they shall be 
noted in a legible manner on the meter dial face (p. 499). 

Now, that becomes pertinent to my next point and while I am on 
that, 1 might as well follow through—but I do not find in the speci- 
fication a requirement for overall accuracy of the tester. In the 
preceding draft circulated there was such a requirement. 

Mr. Noone. And is that also the draft to which Mr. Heyer raised 
an objection? 

Mr. Dow. That is right, and you will recall in answering my ques- 
tion, I said it was questionable whether or not Heyer met that specifi- 
cation but that if Weidenhoff could be interpreted as meeting it, then 
Heyer could be interpreted as meeting it—and in my opinion Weiden- 
hoff did not meet the specification. 

Now, the requirement of 3.1.13.5.1, “ammeter dial,’ the last 
sentence IS: 

Full-seale deflection shall be 50 millivolts which shall be noted on the face of the 

las F. 8.50 M. V. (p. 499). 

Now, that is a standardized requirement for all meters with shunts, 
Anything that does not have a 50-millivolt full-scale deflection is 
pretty generally recognized in the industry as being unique and most 
shunts are built to operate with 50. millivolt-scale. 

The original test program and the test report bring out the fact 
that the Weidenhoff meter did not meet that requirement [consulting 


papers]. I have got too many papers here, gentlemen. I will read 
now from exhibit 3, page 2, paragraph 2 b.2: 


The sensitivity of the movement of the ammeter was 39.07 millivolts for full- 
scale deflection; with a 3-ohm external series resistor, the sensitivity was 57.45 
millivolts for full-scale deflection (table VI) (p. 503). 

That is an important requirement because you are going to have 
shunts—if something goes wrong and you take the shunt off of one 
instrument and put it on another one, you expect that, if you read, 
“50 millivolts full scale,’ and you put it on a meter, you expect the 
two to fit together if the leads are the same length. 

Now, if Weidenhoff could be interpreted as meeting the specification, 
because that was a minor factor, that could be changed, they would 
be allowed to make a change, then likewise Heyer could be interpreted 
as meeting the specification, after the test program, too, in my opinion, 

Now, Question No. 5: 

“In this connection did OTAC’s technical evaluation report mis- 
represent Detroit Arsenal’s test reports?’’—my answer was ‘‘Yes.”’ 

OTAC’S technical evaluation report is exhibit 4—I notice a prior 
marking of exhibit A somewhere else in the hearing, I presume, but 
for my purposes I am calling it exhibit 4, a first endorsement to the 
Chief, Tools and Equipment Evaluation Branch, Procurement Divi- 
sion, It goes on to say in paragraph 2 (g): 

Joseph Weidenhoff Co., seventh-low bidder, offers their tester, Model 1120, 
which is acceptable. This unit successfully passed all required tests. _ However, 
if substitution of components such as meters are made in production of these units, 
it is requested that a pilot model be submitted to this office for approval and 
acceptance tests (p. 515). 
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There is no mention made of the fact that it did not meet that 
requirement of sensitivity. The statement says, “This unit success- 
fully passed all required tests.” 

I think on that basis alone, without further developing it, that I 
could say that in my opinion the OTAC technical evaluation report 
misrepresents the Detroit Arsenal test report and I see no reason for 
further going into it. 

Now, that, Senator, is my report. 

Senator Fereuson. Mr. Dow, you have answered the questions, 
Now, I will read to you a statement and ask your comment about it: 

Mr. Heyer’s contentions have been met before in previous investigations and 
this is believed to be just a renewal of the same charges. Heyer’s equipment 
would not perform satisfactorily and was rejected on specifications which his 
own company considered fair before invitations for bids were sent out. Accuracy 
of the equipment is the principal consideration and Heyer’s product was not 
accurate. It would not do the work required of it by troops in the field. Because 
of this, the Army would have been in the position of supplying a circuit tester 
which would be useless and might have resulted in damage to vehicles if purchased. 
The reference to shatterproof glass in the complaint of Heyer seems frivolous in 
view of the fact that the tester failed in its basic function. 

Do you have any information from all these exhibits that you have 
in relation to that statement? 

Mr. Dow. Well, the only basis for saying that it failed in its basic 
function on the basis of the first test program would be that the meter 
was sticky at one point after the vibration test. The other meters were 
sticky. 

Senator Ferauson. The other meters were sticky? 

Mr. Dow. Correct that. The other meters had to be tapped and 
the Heyer meter could be interpreted very rapidly as being slightly 
outside of that reading after the vibration test. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, do you have any evidence in the test that 
would indicate that the Army would have been in a position of supply- 
ing a circuit tester which would have been useless and might have 
resulted in damage-to vehicles if purchased and that it would not 
work as required of it by troops in the field? 

Mr. Dow. You come to this, Senator, if that vibration test was a 
proper test to determine whether or not the instrument would meet 
Field Force requirements—now, if it were necessary to reject Heyer 
on that point alone, I as a procurement officer would have recom- 
mended the rejection of all of the bids, the revision of the specifica- 
tion to include the test program and put everybody on notice that 
they were going to have such a requirement. 

Senator Fercuson. But you could say the same: thing about the 
Weidenhoff instrument? 

Mr. Dow. The Weidenhoff instrument was not outside the range 
of accuracy after the vibration tests were performed, although it had 
been affected by the vibration tests. 

You come to this question, Is the interchangeability of parts in the 
field of more importance or less importance than the ruggedness of the 
meter under the vibration tests? 

Now, I think it would be interesting to know what meter Weiden- 
hoff is furnishing on this, was that meter—if the meter was changed 
to meet the sensitivity requirements, was that meter subjected to a 
similar vibration test? 
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Senator Ferauson. Now, I mentioned the difference in these bids 
from $205,975 to $396,018. That is quite a variation or range in this 
bidding for an assembled product, is it not? 

Mr. Dow. I would say so. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you know of any reason from what you 
found in these documents to account for the fact that a contract 
should be let for $396,018 when there was a bid in at such a lower 
firure, why the contract should be let at such an increase in price? 

Mr. Dow. (Shakes head.) 

Senator Fercuson. The answer is “‘No’’? 

Mr. Dow. “No.” 

Senator Fercuson. Now, I want to ask you about this. They 
have an overall board to supervise these bids. How can a board 
assemble and actually pass judgment on these test and what is done 
here? As I view this, I ask, how can this overall board do this job? 

Mr. Dow. The only way they could do it would be to take these 
papers here and spend several hours studying them before they met 
upon it as a board; and, frankly, Senator, as a procurement officer I 
found that the more initials that I would have to put on a procurement 
document the easier it was to get it through. 

I do not like boards as a rule and I am glad to see that there is a 
move in the direction of getting rid of them, because your only hope 
in this is to put an individual in with responsibility and authority. 

Senator Frrauson. One who is responsible for what he gets on his 
bids. 

Mr. Dow. That is correct, but you don’t do that in this. You 
take these various commissions and then you get a board, which is a 
civihan board of good engineers, there is no complaint about the 
engineers, and you are able to say that those engineers have the 
right at least to super ise and go over this, and that kind of camou- 
flages everything that has gone on before—now, I don’t say that 
these men don’t try to do this job, but how could they, if they had 
to review all of these, how could they do it? They would be in 
constant session, would they not? And you have this problem. Ino 
general, if you are going to have buying on competitive bids, you 
have got to have good specifications and you have got to have good 
inspection and tests. If you do not have, you are just kidding your- 
self when you are buying on competitive bids. 

Senator Ferauson. And you open the door, do you not, to prefer- 
ences? 

Mr. Dow. Youdo. Whenever there is a lot of money being spe it, 
I don’t care whether it is in private industry, in the municipal, State 
or Federal, and in the Federal, civil or military, there are going to be 
people who are going to try to get something for nothing, or are going 
to try to get a lot for a little, and the only way you can deal with 
that is by putting individuals in with authority to go along with the 
responsibility, giving them adequate funds to do the job—and it 
does not take much. 

I would say as a general rule that 1 percent is far more than ade- 
quate to cover inspections and something between 1 and 5 percent, 
maybe in some cases more than that, is adequate to do a proper pro- 
curement job, and if a proper procurement job is done you can save 
many times that cost. 
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I don’t know what the situation was here. These men may have 
been terribly loaded, there may have been far more work than they 
could properly handle. When you get that situation it usually 
makes it a field day for the man who wants to get a lot for a little, 
because he has got a lot of time to spend on it and the board working 
on it does not have much time; they are harassed. 

Now, if I had been a procurement officer there and if this require- 
ment was there for this device, of which an immediate supply was 
needed, if they were needed for troops in the field and this vibration 
test seemed to be a proper test, then I think I would have been in- 
clined to do what apparently was done with Weidenhoff. 

That is, I would sit down with Heyer and say, ‘‘Look, what are 
you going to do about this? You can improve these vibration tests. 
Can you do something else?”’ 

Senator Fereuson. Because of the difference in the bids? 

Mr. Dow. That is right; if I have the power to negotiate; and if I 
do not have the power to negotiate, then as I say, no court in the land 
that I know of is ever going to overthrow anybody for giving the low 
bid, and I think you could have gotten a proper device there at the 
low bid. 

If the situation was so rushed that it was necessary to take the 
high bid with a modification I don’t understand, and apparently the 
high bid was allowed to substitute meters or else was furnishing a 
meter not in accordance with the specification—— 

Senator Ferauson. What would you say would be the proper lead 
time to acquire these instruments if you wanted to go out now and 
buy these instruments, what is the proper lead time? 

Mr. Dow. Well, you have got some components in there that are 
in demand in electronics work and electrical work and you might 
have a problem. 

I would say that the limiting factor would be delivery of meters 
and resistors. 

I do not know what that would be. It would depend on what 
priority you had. If you had to have it in a hurry you could get 
high priority. 

Senator Ferauson. And if you have the high priority, what would 
be the amount of time? 

Mr. Dow. It depends on what the demands are. I would not be 
qualified to answer that directly. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. Dow, you and 

your firm have not charged for this work? 

Mr. Dow. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. And you have done it because you felt that 
this question was a Government question submitted to you by all 
parties, therefore, you did not charge for the work that has been 
done on this? 

Mr. Dow. That is right. 

Mr. Surptey. If the chairman please, my name is Carl L. Shipley, 
counsel for the Heyer Products Co., and here is B. F. W. Heyer, the 
president of Heyer Products Co.—if the chairman please, 1 would 
like permission to ask Mr. Dow whether or not it was a fair require- 
ment to add, that the bidder agree to meet specifications without 
exception, if it was a fair requirement to have him submit a hand- 
tooled sample and then judge whether or not he is competent to bid 
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at this time when compared to a hand-tooled sample—compared to 
a production unit of a competing bidder? 

Mr. Dow. The other bidder had a production unit? 

Mr. Surp.ey. It is our understanding Weidenhoff had built these 
and was producing these units and the invitation to bid required a 
submission of a hand-tooled sample. 

Mr. Dow. Well, the whole business of submission of samples 
something that I don’t understand because all the earlier specifica- 
tions did not call for samples and the specification MIL—T—10308 
specifically states in paragraph 6.3, entitled ‘“Bid Samples,” and I am 
quoting from exhibit 2; it says: 


3, 


It is considered that this specification adequately describes the characteristics 
necessary to secure the desired materials and that normally no samples will be 
necessary prior to award to determine compliance with this specification. If, 
for any particular purpose, samples with bid are necessary, they should be spe- 
cifically asked for in the invitation for bids, and the particular purpose to be 
served by the bid sample should be definitely stated, the specification to apply 
in all other respects (p. 501). 

Now, the specific purpose, whether it is clearly stated—it would 
take a minute to study that, but I would interpret it to read that the 
sample was to overrule the specification in the points that would be 
so stated, but there is no such statement of points, I am sure. 

The second point, your specific question, I believe I have already 
answered it, that what I would do as a procurement officer, I would 
take those things into consideration, whether or not, if the vibration 
test was a valid test, for some reason which is not clear in this and it 
was not possible to reject all bids because of an urgent requirement, 
you see, then I think I would have discussed it with the low bidder 
and given him the same opportunity which apparently Weidenhoff 
had of substituting meters or changing the vibration mounting—that 
might be all that is necessary. 

Mr. Suretey. That answers the question. 

Senator Ferauson. Mr. Dow, we want to thank you on behalf of 
the committee and the staff for taking your time and giving us such a 
careful analysis. We appreciate it. We would like perhaps to use 
your facilities again. 

Mr. Surptey. If the chairman please, would it be possible for 
Mr. Heyer to have a minute or two to close up the discussion which 
we did not have an opportunity to complete March 5, when those 
hearings concluded for lack of time? His statement would take only 
a minute or two. 

Senator Ferauson. That gentleman in the back there has been 
trying to say something. 

Mr. Sacks. Mr. Chairman, my name is Howard R. Sacks and I am 
from the Office of the Department Counselor in the Department of 
the Army. 

Since the Heyer Products Co. has been permitted to ask a question, 
I wonder if the chairman would indulge us and let the Army ask the 
witness a few questions, as long as he is here. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Sacks. Mr. Dow, in your opinion, does not the provision in 
the specification, paragraph 3.1.8, calling for the finish to withstand 
all kinds of transportation and storage and paragraph 3.1.13.4, calling 
for zero adjustment to be designed to prevent it from being shaken 
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loose when subjected to vibration, give sufficient indication to any 
potential bidders that a rugged design is required? 

Mr. Dow. Just a second, if I may, please. I think I would 
probably like to take those separately. 

3.1.8 1s: 

Protective finishes —Bare metal and working surfaces, except when the parts 
involved are made of corrosion-resisting material, shall be properly coated or 
covered with a chemical or electrochemical finish or with suitable materials of a 
type to be approved by the procuring, agency. The finish shall assure adequate 
protection against corrosion damage by the elements, under all kinds of trans- 
portation or storage, in inclement weather, and in moist, warm, salt atmosphere 
as encountered in the tropics (p. 497). 

First, this is one of those cases where you tell somebody what you 
want and then you tell them how to give it to you, not usually con- 
sidered good practice in specification, because you specify elsewhere 
the exact number of coats of paint and the exact specification of the 
paint to be applied. 

As far as the specific question which you asked, I come back to 
that, as far as the inclement weather, warm, salt atmosphere encoun- 
tered in the Tropics, these were subjec ted to salt-spray tests, they are 
covered in one of the appendixes and apparently both were about 
equal. 

Now, there were no humidity tests run to determine the humidity, 
dew, and so on, and no sunshine or weatherometer tests. 

As to all kinds of transportation or storage, the proper test for that 
would be an abrasion test and such a test was not run. 

So, I don’t think that that paragraph, in the minds of the bidder or 
in the minds of the men who drafted the original test program—it did 


not suggest it to them that those tests would be required. 
Now, paragraph 3.1.13.4: 


Zero adjuster —An externally accessible means shall be provided for adjusting 
the needle to zero. It shall have a range of adjustment of not less than 5 percent 
of the scale length and shall have sufficient friction to prevent it from shaking 
loose and changing adjustment when subjected to vibration (p. 499). 

As far as I know, again, that point was not listed in the test program. 
There was no—I don’t recall that the zero adjuster was checked after 
vibration and apparently here it was not considered important enough 
or it was—all were equal and there was no comment. 

There is that one lone mention of subjection to vibration but I do 
not consider that equivalent to the specification which I read earlier, 
that these would be used by troops in the field and subjected to rough 
handling and so on. I don’t think that would put me or my client 
on notice that it would be subjected to this kind of vibration test. 

Mr. Sacks. Don’t you think it would have been sufficient notice 
if you were advising your client if they were going to supply materials 
to the Army for use in automotive or similar equipment, don’t you 
think your client merely by knowi ing who he is dealing with and what 
kind of an item it is, knows that it will not be used under the best 
conditions in a garage in the middle of Washington, but is going to be 
used in the field? 

Mr. Dow. As I said before, I would never advise the client to bid 
under this specification, I would have asked him for an interpreta- 
tion of what was meant by “extremes of weather’’ and these other 
factors that are involved. 
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Mr. Sacks. But don’t you think—don’t you think that is con- 
siderable notice, that the character of the person who is asking 
for bids 

Mr. Dow. Not sufficient notice to justify—you will find in many 
of your Government specifications that the test procedures are 
established in the specification—— 

Senator Fereuson. And that is exactly what it should be. 

Mr. Dow. Correct. 

Mr. Sacks. Well now, Mr. Dow, you stated that it was your 
conclusion that Weidenhoff did not meet these specifications, but 
that if it did, so did Heyer, and in connection with your conclusion 
| want to ask you about section 3.1.13.2 which is on the same you 
are looking at, ‘Transparent front,’’ which states: 

The meter shall be provided with a glass or other transparent window which 
shall be eens and free of discoloration, scratches, striae and electrostatic 
effect (p. 499). 

Now, did you consider in your analysis the fact that the Heyer 
meter did noi satisfy the requirement as to electrostatic effect? 

Mr. Dow. There was a lot of discussion on that point in the hearings 
and J assure you I did not overlook it. 

I think thaé it is pertinent that the original test program, or what 
I call exhibit 3-A and the test directive which apparently some board 
or group decided was the proper test program for the requirements 
in which the vibration test was set forth, and so on, did not provide 
for any test on that point. 

That point was added after the samples were in. The test report 
(Exhibit 3) simply says in procedure paragraph 2: 

Add ‘‘In addition, determine effect of static electricity on instruments’”’ (p. 502). 


, | must weigh it, the importance of it, in the light of the fact 
hat it was not important to this original board who was drafting the 
original test program. It was added after the samples were in. I 
must also weigh it in connection witb the earlier specifications when 
a somewhat similar wording was used, and I also, as I mentioned, 
weigh it in the character of the tests, the actual test procedure is in 
no way set forth, there is no way that I can know how it is done and, 
as I mentioned, I do not consider it sound engineering practice that 
gives you this kind of an answer: 

Tester A, electrostatic effect was very bad on both meters, the meters did not 
recover except by breathing on the meter windows (p. 502). 

Now, there is no statement how long a time it took to recover, how 
much static developed or anything else. 

Code C tester: 

1. Electrostatic effect was bad on both meters (p. 503)— 
in one case it was bad and in the other case it was ‘‘very bad,” but, 
however, both meters “recovered quickly.”’ 

Now, that, I cannot feel, is a vital factor in this procurement. 

And, again, I believe that Heyer testified they would put in what- 
ever type ‘of front was wanted and if Wiedenhoff was allowed to ¢ hange 
the sensitivity of their meters, Heyer might have been allowed to 
change the glass in the front of the meter. 

Mr. Sacks. What disturbs me also on the electrostatic effect point 
is that if you were not certain from merely reading the evaluation and 
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its use of words such as “bad”’ and “very bad,’ why didn’t you ask 
for the samples, which are still available and check this thing yourself? 

Mr. Dow. Well, sir; there are many things I might have done 
This was a voluntary effort. I could have spent months on it. 

In reading this picture, I do not consider it as a highly significant 
point. 

Senator Fercuson. You did answer the questions which were 
asked you. 

Mr. Dow. Correct. It was not necessary in order to arrive at the 
answers to the questions, and the fact that these engineers who 
designed the original program did not consider that of high signifi- 
cance—frankly, I don’t think it is a very vital pomt, because the 
earlier meters which were used in the field all during the war were a 
plastic type with a metallic overspray on them. 

Now, whether this particular new one is better or worse, or not, I 
can’t—and, in the first place, you don’t get the electrostatic effect 
under moist conditions. You know, when you walk on a rug and you 
touch a switch, you don’t get that kind of an electrostatic effect in 
the wet, you only get it in the winter when it is quite dry, and the 
man in the field that is reading the meter, he knows that the only 
thing that he has got to do is to breathe on it—TI think it is something 
that people would live with and I don’t think it is a vital matter, and 
I quote in justification of that, that it was not vital to the people 
drafting the original test program. 

This was added after the samples had been received. 

Mr. Sacks. You also stated, Mr. Dow, that if you had been the 
procurement officer and you had considered this vibration test im- 
portant and if Heyer had not satisfied the vibrat‘on requirements, you 
would have gone to Heyer and seen whether or not it was possible to 
work out something so that they could make substitution so they 
might be able to meet the requirement. 

Now, are you aware of the fact, sir, that there are Comptroller 
General decisions which the Army interprets as prohibiting a con- 
tracting officer from doing just that sort of thing? 

Senator Ferauson. He did do something similar. 

Mr. Dow. Yes, Weidenhoff—may I read you this evaluation report, 
exhibit 4, paragraph (g)—let me see, that has got to have a number in 
front of it—that is paragraph 2 (g): 

Joseph Weidenhoff Co., seventh low bidder, offers their tester, model 1120, 
which is acceptable. This unit successfully passed all required tests. However, 
if substitution of components such as meters are made in production of these 
units, it is requested that a pilot model be submitted to this office for approval 
and acceptance tests (p. 515). 

Now, then, I think that if they could do that with the high bidder, 
they could do it with the low bidder. 

Mr. Sacks. But I am advised, Mr. Dow, that the bid submitted by 
Weidenhoff specifically says that such substitution might have to be 
made. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that true, counsel, wasn’t the bid void, to 
make a conditional bid like that? That is like saying, is it not, 
“We put this in, but you give us the contract and we will later try to 
satisfy it’’? 

Mr. Dow. Senator, if I may, it is not entirely clear in this invitation 
to bid. 
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Now, when you operate in municipal purchasing and under govern- 
mental purchasing, except in wartime, you are required to take the 
lowest responsible bid—however, as I ‘said, I have never found a 
court upsetting anyone taking a low bidder—now, they may have been 
operating under the requirement that permits negotiation, that is, 
that the bids are the basis for negotiation, and on certain wartime— 
I believe that is still allowed—if that were the case, the specification 
called for minor deviations to be acceptable; but then if it is acceptable 
in one case, it is acceptable in the other. 

I would not worry about the legal requirement about doing it with 
Heyer, if they are allowed to do it with Weidenhoff. 

Mr. Sacks. Except I don’t think the record clearly indicates it 
was done with Weidenhoff, at least not until the contract was signed— 
subsequently, of course, it can be done. 

Mr. Dow. I don’t have—I must again emphasize my report is 
based upon the documents I have here—I don’t have the bids in 
frontofme. I think it would be of interest, but only of minor interest. 
It was not necessary for me, to answer the questions, to know what 
the thickness of the metal was—and there are other points—but 
certainly as a procurement officer 1 would not have any hesitancy, 
if | were able to do it in this case, I would be able to do it in the other. 

Mr. Sacks. Mr. Dow, I would like your comment on the following 
composition. 

It is sometimes stated that if a type set of specifications is drafted 
so as to prevent any possible, or minimize chances of, misunderstand- 
ings on the part of potential bidders, that it also has the effect of 
narrowing the range of people who would be in a position to bid on the 
specification or bid on the contract; whereas, if you draft a more loose 
set of specifications you enlarge the filed of potential competition 
and your way of eliminating people who will not be able to do satis- 
factory work is through the sampling requirement. 

Now, what is your view on that kind of an approach to a very 
difficult problem? 

Mr. Dow. Well, I would say that this wording which ran through 
the draft and ran through the earlier specifications, that samples 
would not be required and if they were required it would be very 
specifically stated—and you recognize that such a practice is very 
dangerous——— 

Senator Ferauson. Well, is it not true that you open the thing, 
then, you allow your contracting officer to make the selection personal? 

Mr. Dow. You allow somebody to. 

Senator Ferauson. Well, someone. 

Mr. Dow. You get into matters of opinion and not of fact, if you 
are going to—you cannot do that kind of a thing unless you got per- 
mission to negotiate. 

Now, when you are in a brand new field, something you don’t know 
anything about—frequently an original procurement will be based on 
something of that sort—but here is something of which there had 
been prior procurement and a long history, and the changes in this 
instrument are not great—-and I think personally that the draft 
specification, provided that people submit drawings and lists of their 
components and then be subjected to the general workmanship 
specification and this one overload test for the meter, it is ample and 
simple 
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Mr. Sacks. And you think that would have permitted a wide range 
of persons to be able to submit bids? 

Mr. Dow. Certainly. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, Mr. Heyer, I understand you wanted 
to make a statement. 

Mr. Heyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Would you make it as short as possible? 

Mr. Sacks. Mr. Chairman, now may we have permission to submit 
questions to Mr. Dow after the hearings? 

Senator Ferguson. All right, if you want to submit questions, and 
you may read this testimony—— 

Mr. Sacks. We have already reached an understanding with com- 
mittee counsel to submit a memorandum later and then submit ques- 
tions to Mr. Dow. 

Senator Ferauson. Well, that is all right. 

Mr. Dow. I would like to request that they may be submitted to 
Mr. Noone. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Dow. All of my contacts have been through Mr. Noone; and 
there may be a limit how far I can go with this, too.® 

Mr. Suiptey. Mr. Chairman, it was our understanding that when 
we submitted this problem to the Detroit Testing Laboratory, which 
laboratory is unknown to Mr. Heyer, and Mr. Dow is unknown to 
Mr. Heyer, and the Heyer Products Co. has never had any business or 
social dealings with this independent consultant, it was our under- 
standing that these conclusions were to be more or less acceptable to all 
parties concerned. 

I do not want to go into cross-examination on this man to tell us 
whether or not to qualify or whether or not to accept his statement—I 
thought that was the preliminary agreement, that it would be ac- 
ceptable to all parties concerned. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, that was the intent of the understanding. 
That is why he says that he wants counsel to see these questions, so 
that the committee will supervise that to see that they do not go out 
of line. 

Mr. Surptey. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF B. F. W. HEYER, HEYER PRODUCTS CO. 


Mr. Huyer. Senator, I would just like to clear up 1 or 2 minor 
points. 

The test program which introduced requirements which were not in 
the specification but, as stated at the beginning, were added, this test 
program was unknown to us and despite our efforts to find out about it 
in advance we were unable to get any information of it whatsoever, 
so we had no knowledge on vibration or other test requirements. 

Another point, the question came up that if it was an emergency 
procurement, maybe Weidenhoff was the only company that might 
get started quickly on it. 

It is interesting to know that we are working on many contracts for 
Ordnance on which we supply meters; that we are meter manufac- 
turers, manufacturing for such companies as Exide, Ford, and so on; 
that we are in a position to start production within 30 days’ time. 


5 Representative of the Department of the Army later advised the committee that they had no further 
questions to submit to Mr. Dow. 
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Weidenhoff had to obtain their meters from outside suppliers. 

I would also like to state my reason for coming here in the first place. 
It was because I felt there was something wrong with the procurement 
system, in which the money was spent needlessly; and the low bidder 
under the law did not have their rights protected, and I felt that this 
was the only place I could go to and get a hearing. 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity to testify here and the 
fairness with which the whole matter has been handled. 

And I would like to say it worries me a little bit to find General 
Deitrick and dozens of officers, and the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of the Army spending all of their time defending mistakes instead of 
correcting mistakes. It worries me to see their attitude. 

Now, if there was just a simple willingness, a simple will to buy 
from qualified suppliers who have the lowest prices, suppliers who are 
already recognized by furnishing material on other ordnance contracts, 
if it was just a will to do that—but as long as we have the top people, 
the generals and the deputies, condoning such practices as we found 
out in connection with the bribery in the Weidenhoff case, the bribery 
of the vice president, who gave a watch to a procurement officer iz 
order to get a contract, or some other reason we do not know of—when 
you have the De sputy, the Under Secretary—I don’t blame a little 
bribe, the little fellow is going along, I think it is natural—— 

Senator Fereuson. Mr. Heyer, do you feel you have had a fair 
a 

Ir. Heyer. Senator, I certainly do. I feel that the entire matter 
e hee n handled very fairly and again | want to express my apprecia 
tion for this opportunity to be heard and I hope the suggestions we 
made for change in the law in the Procurement Act will bring these 
things out in the open and would stop the burying of technical reports 
or submission to an award board, would stop them by forcing them 
to let the lowest bidder have a hearing before he is disqualified, that 
would stop all of this fooling—but we have had our hearing now. 

Senator Fereuson. All right, thank you. 

Now, in this kind of a case we never know whether or not we have 
made things worse or better by virtue of our hearings. Sometimes 
the resistance at the hearings is so great that it is very doubtful that 
you accomplish anything. 

I am satisfied that when this testimony reaches the top officials 
now in charge of the military, that it will do some good. 

We have had the same thing on hearings on food products in the 
past. As I indicated, it may be just that we are wasting our time if 
the resistance down below is so great and the vested interests become 
so determined, then we do not do any good; but I am satisfied that 
there is evidence that we are trying to get some relief from that 
feeling that as soon as you start to investigate, it is the old idea of 
the porcupine, the minute you get near him he throws up his quills 
and he is determined that you are not going to touch him. 

Now, what we are going to do is that we are going to send this up 
to the top. I do not think there is any doubt that the people in the 
Pentagon feel there is something wrong with procurement, and this 
is the kind of hearing, I am sure, that will help. 

Mr. Sacks. Senator, in that connection I merely want to say this, 
that we do not intend to maintain a position that everything in the 
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Army is perfect, and I have just been told by one of our technical 
people that certain changes in procedure in procurement have been 
the result of the case which we are going to furnish to you which we 
think will prevent problems of this kind. 

Senator Frrcuson. I recall that in the Truman committee the 
pore upine quills would come out in almost every investigation we had 
— we are just hoping that we will get rid of that. 

Mr. Dow. Senator, may I just offer one suggestion on behalf of the 
poor devils in the procurement field and the men in the laboratories? 

Senator Fercuson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Dow. Frequently they find themselves in this position, that 
they have a staff that was set up under a budge tary appropriation 
and they suddenly find a heavy procurement load coming on them. 
It takes money to spend money wisely; it costs money, and I think it 
might be given some consideration, as to whether or not appropria- 
tions should not carry with them a proviso that a certain percentage 
be allocated for inspection and testing and for procurement. That 
would tend to correct that situation. 

I understand that the General Services Administration is in a serious 
situation now, in that they are buying but they have no funds to 
check what they are buying. 

Senator Ferauson. But I also find on the Appropriations Committee 
that they could use mone y for many other purposes and they certainly 
could use it to see whe ther or not they get the proper products, and 
mv experience is that itech of the so-called inspections are just a lot 
of money wasted. 

Mr. Dow. We find that—-vesterday or the day before at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Council of Commercial Laboratories 
which represents some 60 laboratories like our own around the country, 

e find these various agencies saying, ““We would like to use you but 
we have no funds to use you, or we have no authorization to use you.” 

In some cases they are required to take competitive bids upon 
inspection work, which is professional work, and then the question is, 
who is going to inspect the inspectors? 

Senator Freravuson. That is right. Well, we are glad to have had 
your statements. The documents submitted by Mr. Dow in con- 
nection with his begtamn ny today, will be made a part of the record. 

See app ndix No. 4, beginning at p. 482.) 

We will adjourn thes ‘se hearings 

Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the hearings were adjourned.) 


Appenpbix No. 1] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1953. 
Re Heyer-Weidenhoff matter 
{r. CHaRLes M. Noone, 
Counsel to Select Committee on Small Business, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. Noone: This letter is for the purpose of clearing up the questions 
contained in the record of the hearings on the above matter held before the 
Subcommittee on Military Procurement on March 5, 1953. 

Question. Is an Army committee now working on improvements to the speci- 
fication involved in the subject procurement for low-voltage circuit testers? 
(See ‘transcript, p. 88.) 

Answer. Yes. Since January of 1953, the Ordnance Corps Tools and Equip- 
ment Committee has been working on incorporating new design features into the 
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present specification which will permit the low-voltage circuit tester to be used 
in connection with adjusting generator regulators in addition to performing test 
functions. The committee is also preparing a purchase description to be used 
as an interim procurement device pending the draft of the final specifications 
which will include the new design features. 

Question. The names and addresses of the panel from which members of the 
ad hoc review boards are selected by OTAC. (See transcript, p. 63.) 

Answer. Quinton Adams, 1415 Parker Avenue, Detroit, Mich.: Mr. Adams 
served 11 years with Westinghouse Electric Co. and 14 years with Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. He retired in 1936. From 1942 to 1945 served on active duty 
with United States Army at Detroit Ordnance District in capacities of Chiet, 
Artillery Branch, Chief, Tank Branch, Chief, Industrial Division, and Chief, 
Detroit Ordnance District. 

John N. Cadaret, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich.: Mr. Cadaret is assistant 
director of the School of Business, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

W. C. Folley, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich.: Mr. Folley is the dezn of the 
School of Business, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

Robert J. Hesse, 4504 East Nine Mile Road, Van Dyke, Mich.: Mr. Hesse is 
a graduate of the Detroit College of Law and served, prior to 1930, with several 
dustrial concerns in the Detroit area. In 1930 Mr. Hesse organized the hobert 
J. Hesse Realty Co., functioning as subdividers, brokers, and builders. At the 
present time he is president of the realty company. During World War II he was 
Chief of the Legal Office of the Detroit Ordnance District. 

Hermann E. Kranz, 3893 Yorkshire, Detroit 24, Mich.: Mr. Kranz is director 
f the Industrial Technical Institute, Lawrence Institute of Technology. 

William N. Miller, 184 Vendome Road, Grosse Pointe Farms 30, Mich.: Mr. 
Miller formerly served with the New York Central and Michigan Central Rail- 
roads in the capacity of engineer on the electrification of the New York Central 
Railway System and building of the Detrcit River tunnel. During World War II 

was active in renegotiation work in the Detroit Ordnance District. Mr. Miller 
s now retired 

James McMillan, 4 Rathbone Place, Grosse Pointe 30, Mich.: Mr. McMillan 
formerly was president and general manager of the Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Co. At the present time he is a director on the board of Boyer-Campbell Co. 
and is actively engaged in the business of tat concern. 

Ray W. Ruddon, 17403 Parkside Avenue, Detroit 21, Mich.: Mr. Ruddon 
formerly was president and general manager of Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Since his retirement from that position he has been active in renegotiation 
work for the Detroit Ordnance District and the Renegotiation Board in Washing- 
ton as well as Detroit. 

Alexander L. Wiener, 1977 E. Woodbridge, Detroit, Mich.: Mr. Wiener is 
president of Insto-Gas Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Question. The number of low-voltage circuit testers issued to each tank unit. 


See p. 59.) 


Answer. A typical medium tank battalion, which consists of 72 medium tanks 
and 2 light tanks, is issued 1 of these testers as part of a tool set designated as 
“Organization Maintenance (2d Echelon) Set No. 2, Common.” 

Question. Whether Senator Ferguson’s suggestion that the Army purchase 


grades of equipment—1 for use under combat conditions, and the other for use 


9) 


he zone of the interior—is a prac- 


in shops and depots well behind the line, or in t 
tical one. (See p. 58.) 

Answer. The idea which Senator Ferguson suggests has been applied with 
suceess at various points in the Army supply system in the past. However, there 
are practical distributional difficulties in connection with applying the idea to 
low-voltage circuit testers since equipment of this type is normally assigned to 
units rather than to installations, and a repair unit which at one time may ho 
stationed in a facility comparable to a commercial garage may shortly thereafter 
be transferred to a forward area in a theater of operations where all of its tools and 
equipment need to be sufficiently rugged to withstand combat conditions. 

Question. Whether Senator Ferguson's suggestion that the award to Weidenhoff 
be resubmitted to the review board which passed on the award in the first instance 
is a practical one, and if so, the actions being taken to implement it. (See 
pp. 55-57.) 

Answer. It is not considered to be administratively feasible to resubmit to a 
review board an award already passed upon by that board when an objection is 
made to the award, unless new evidence of a substantial character is involved. 


In this case it is felt that the board fully considered all of the facts here involved 
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and that the procedure already agreed upon of referring the technical questi 


submitted to the board for evaluation by an ad hoe panel is preferable. 
Question. Data as to bids in connection with the first OTAC procurement 
low-voltave circuit testers (See p. 55.) 
Answer. IF B 1038-51 Item 2 (3 


Lanagan & Hoke $35. 65 | Electric Heat q $61. 86 
Hever Products_ 44. 70) Electro Products 62. 60 
Allen Electric 15. 70) Electronational Eng- ‘ 63. 00 
Sun Electric 44. 92] Weidenhoff Le . 83. 61 
chr: 5 50. 19! Auto-Test pies ... 100.00 
Dps6.< 58. 60! Electro Products * 133. 85 


In addition, I attach a schedule of all of the awards made by OTAC as a resi 


} 
| 


of invitations for bids issued during fiscal years 1951 and 1952 in connection wit 
all equipment of the general class under consideration. This may be of interes 
for purposes of completing the record. 

Question. Whether the Munitions Board, or other agency of the Department 
of Defense, has ever reviewed the question of the desirability or necessity of r 
quiring samples in connection with competitive bids. See p. 48.) 

Answer. In December of 1949 the Armed Services Procurement Regulation Con 
mittee, now an agency of the Munitions Board, considered the matter of requiring 
submission of samples with bids, but took no formal action—apparently becaus 
ther eemed to be a si untial uniformity of views on the subject among th: 
several services No other consideration has been given to this question at D. 
partment of Defense or Munitions Board level far as can be ascertained. 

Question. The number, salaries, and ranks of all public relations personnel at 
OTAC. (See p. 37 

Answer. There are two persons devoting full time to public relations activities 
serving three major ordnance installations in the Detroit area; that is, the Ord 
nance Tank-Automotive Center, the Detroit Ordnance District, and the Detroit 
Arsenal. Both persons serve all three installations. These persons are: 

Thomas A. Rice, lieutenant colonel. 
Thomas MelIntvre, civilian, GS-14. 

Colonel Rice and Mr. McIntyre perform publie information functions as out 
lined in Army Regulations 360-5. 

Question. Any existing factual substantiation of the Chief of Ordnance’s 
formed guess’”’ concerning the cost of terminating the Weidenhoff contract. 

p. 70. 

Answer. It is calculated that the Government would have incurred charges of 
over $50,000 if it had terminated the Weidenhoff contract for the convenience of 
the Government as of October 28, 1952. This calculation is based upon an in- 
ventory of parts and material on hand and en route and a cost breakdown sub 
mitted by the contractor as follows: 


Add 
Total units completed and accepted by the Government: 
49 units, at $72 each itll whe 
206 units in process 75 percent completed, at $54 each- --- 
Additional 10 percent of subcontracting items on hand and en 
route SUG owe 
Direct materials on hand and en route: 30 percent - ~~ - es 
Labor charges for completed and in process for subassemblies, 
3,000 hours, at $1.16 per hour : 
Rurden applied to above labor at 110 percent 
Packaging material on hand a 
General and administrative charge 8.42 percent. — - - 
Profit based on the total of the above cost ‘ ‘33 
Estimated termination charges of suppliers and subcontractors 
Estimated cost of recovering, handling, and shipping the salvaged 
goods _ - pid i ‘ 


Total _ _- 
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Goods recovered which are usable—the usable raw materials in- 

cluding copper, leaded bronze, manganim copper, and wire is 

estimated at___...-.- . adele ine te > irasha $22, 000. 00 
Subcontractors items such as shunts, etc_. 35, 000. 00 
Complete units delivered and complete units that would have 

been delivered by the contractor i 14, 600. 00 


Total 71, 600. 00 


Total estimated cost a= iki’ 53, 749. 46 
It will be noted that Heyer received awards in three cases where he was not 
low bidder. 
If you have any further questions about this matter, please do not hestiate to 
me know. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Jonun L. SALTONSTALL, Jr., 
Deputy Department Counselor for Procurement. 


ApPrENDIx No. 2 


EMORANDUM SuPBMITTED By Cart L. Surpitey, ATTORNEY FOR HEYER Propucts 
Co., Inc., RE PurcHAsSE Low-VoLTaGE Crreurr TEesTeER From OTHerR THAN 
Lowrst RESPONSIBLE BIDDER 


(Contract No. DA—20—-113—ORD-11967 


I 


On March 17, 1952, Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center, Ordnance Corps 
Department of the Army, 1501 Beard Street, Detroit 9, Mich., issued Invitation 
No, (IFB) ORD-—20-113—52-—2623 (Item 1) for 5,500 low-voltage circuit testers, 
to be built according to specifications MIL—T-—10308. 


If 


On April 15, 1952, Heyer Products Co., Inc., Belleville, N. J., submitted a bid 
in response to said invitation. With the bid, a sample of the unit was hand 
delivered and a letter of explanation (exhibit A attached), a photograph of the 
completed unit, a schematic diagram showing the circuit connections, and a 
specification describing the unit in detail, were included. Heyer agreed to meet 
the specifications in the invitation without exception. 


III 


On April 16, 1952, all of the bids were opened. Heyer was low bidder with a 
bid of $205,975 for the 5,500 units to be procured. 


IV 


On April 23, 1952, Heyer wrote to the contracting officer at OTAC (exhibit B 
attached) emphasizing that Heyer was low bidder and had taken no exception to 
the specification MIL—T-10308 as modified in the description, and was prepared 
to assume the burden of delivering the units in strict accordance therewith so as 
to meet such military inspection as might be required. Heyer requested that the 
award of the contract to him as the lowest qualified and responsible bidder be 
made at once in view of the fact that his plant was two-thirds closed down from 
work shortage and had been classified in a grade III labor surpius area. The 
OTAC made no response. y 


On June 30, 1952, the OTAC awarded the said contract not to Heyer, a small 
business and the lowest responsible bidder at $205,975 but to the Weidsnhoff 
Co., a large business, which stood seventh low on the bid list at $396,018. This 
award not only deprived Heyer of his statutory and regulatory right to the awards, 
but cost the taxpayer $190,043 more than was necessary. 


83559—53—30 
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Heyer was not advised that the contract would be awarded to others than the 
low bidder until after the award was made. Upon learning of said action. he 
inquired the reasons therefore, and was advised that despite the fact that Hever 
had agreed to furnish the testers in absolute conformance with specification 
M{L-—T—10308 as set forth in the invitation, without any exception, the contracting 
officer was passing up Heyer’s low bid on the ground of alleged engineering short- 
comings in the sample unit submitted by Heyer. 


Vil 


The OTAC reasons for rejecting the Heyer bid of $205,975 and awarding th: 
yntract instead to the seveatl igh bidder at an increased cost of $190,043 was 


OTAC REASONS FOR REJECTION 


meters in the instrument were slightly inaccurate. 
, “he meters were not absolutes ly free of electrostatic effe ct. 
‘wo out of seven terminal binding screws could be removed by hand 
meters were difficult to read. : 
+ meters became inaccurate as a result of a vibration test. 
ammeter test lead cable sheaths cracked under high temperatures 


Vill 


sons for rejecting the Heyer low bid are flimsy, arbitrary 


tion of Hever’s rights, and not in the best interest of the 
] 


1OWlnDg reasons: 


HEYER REBUTTALS 


al 

ined by qualified engineers whose affidavits 

ached). Any inaccuracy must have been the result 

eliberat neg nt mishandling. In addition, at a conference afer award 
1e contract to th enth high bidder, it was discovered that OTAC had not 
cked the m in accordance with the specifications. The specs called for 
t OTAC ignored the specs and included 


meters only, bi 


lu 
ers and rts in the test of the voltmeter and ammeter circuits. Thus 
vson for rejection was not a requirement of the specification. 


The finding that the meter fronts were not free of electrostatic effect was 
in that the specification required a ‘‘shatterproof’’ transparent front, and 
was not a shatterproof transparent front known to science at that time which 
was entirely free o trostatic effect. It was common practice in the trade to 
light static urge to “leak off’? with a blow of the breath. The unit 
OTAC at an additional cost of $190,043 was neither free of electro- 
tic effect nor sha ‘proof. The material used by Heyer was used on 52,000 
meters in World War II, is being accepted every day by New York Ordnance in- 
pectors, and was approved by Roseford Arsenal only recently in similar equipment 

» specifications were ambiguous in that the requirement of a meter front 

h was at once transparent, shatterproof, and free of electrostatic effect was 

tifically impossible of attainment. 

3) The finding that 2 of the 7 terminal binding screws on the sample were re- 
moved by hand is false. Examination of the sample discloses said 2 terminals 
were forced, and, in any event, the fact that 5 of the 7 could not even be forced 
would indicate the capacity of Heyer to produce satisfactory units. The specifi- 
cations did not state the amount of pressure the screws must withstand or make 
any definitive torque requirement. This reason for rejection was based on a re- 
quirement not sufficiently defined in the specifications. 

1) The finding that the meters are “difficult to read” is false in that Heyer has 
produced hundreds of thousands of said meters for both military and civilian use 
including over 52,000 for the military in World War II, and, in fact, Heyer has 
delivered similar meters to Army Ordnance in other contracts in the recent past 
Heyer supplied two styles, an oval and a rectangular meter to assure OTAC of a 
readable meter, which fact OTAC ignored. In addition, even if it were true, so 
flimsy a reason could not justify an additional expenditure of $190,043 above the 
low bid. If OTAC knew the style of meter required, it should have been set 
forth. This reason for rejection was not a request in the specification. 


y 
: 
lected by 
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5) The finding that the voltmeter in the sample unit did not survive a vibration 
test is false. The specification did not contain a ‘‘vibration test’’ standard to be 
et. Heyer meters are used by all major car and battery companies and pass 
vere commercial and field use tests. Any meter can be shaken to pieces in a 
bration test, depending on the intensity of vibration. Heyer has affidavits from 
alified engineers (example C attached) proving the sample meters met all re- 
iirements of the specifications at the time of delivery to OTAC. In this case 
Heyer meters were not tested in accordance with the specifications. This 
ason for rejection was based on two requirements which did not appear in the 
specifications. 
6) The finding that the ammeter test lead failed high temperature tests is 
lse. There is no mention of this special cable requirement in the specification. 
is never used commercially, and, in fact, is not used in companion equipment 
yw being manufactured by He yer for Ordnance. In any event, such cable could 
readily supplied at no extra cost and passing up the low bid to pay $190,043 
ore for such a reason is in violation of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947 and contrary to the best interests of the Government. OTAC stated that 
e ammeter test lead failed the high temperature test of MIL—C-3078, which 
es not appear in the specifications. This reason for rejection was based on a 
ison which did not appear in the specifications. 


IX 


On July 11, 1952, Heyer met with Brig. Gen. C. H. Deitrick, United States 
my Commander at OTAC, to discuss the above related improper contract 
ard. General Deitrick professed gre concern, and assigned C¢ lonel Divisson 
vestigate The engineering evaluator, George O. Newcomb, who made thes 
ommendations, was unable to justify the m. For instance, when asked whether 
Weidenhoff meter front was both shatt« rproof and free of electrostatic effect, 
answered ‘‘Yes.”’ However, when Heyer tapped the glass it shattered, clearly 
wing that Newcomb had made a false recommendation. At that meeting each 
d every finding was proven demonstrably false, as s¢ t forth above. 
July 18, 1952, nonetheless, General Deitrick wrote Heyer that he had sus- 


the decision to pass up the Heyer low bid. (Exits D attached.) 


X 
action of General Deitrick as set forth above in bypassing the Heyer low 
order to award the contract in question to Weindenhoff Co. was apparently 
+t of retaliation against Heyer for testimony given before the Select Committee 

Small Business of the United States on April 28, 1952, which occurred as 
follows: 

On November 3, 1950, Heyer bid $134,100 on invitation DA-—20—089—51-1038 
FS issued by OTAC for 3,000 low voltage circuit testers of the very same kind 

volved in the contract award disputed herein. OTAC, then under command 
of a General Crawford who has since been relieved because of improprieties, 
awarded the contract to Weidenhoff Co., who was coincidentally seventh on the 
bid list, for $250,830, or an additional cost to the taxpayer of $116,730. 

The Heyer bid was then, as now, rejected on a flimsy engineering evaluation 
lespite his agreement to produce in strict a with the specifications. 

1 an effort to rectify this obvious violation by OTAC of Heyer’s rights and the 

st interest of the Government, Heyer had personal conferences with the Chief 
f Ordnance, and, finally with the then Under Secrets ary of the Army Archibald 
Alexander, ail to no avail. Heyer then turned to the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, which, after a public hearing on the matter, issued a report 
which stated: 

“The representatives of Army Ordnance who appeared before your committee 
to explain the funetion of technical evaluators, and in particular to explain why 
the Hi yer bids had been rejected, did not give convincing explanations. They 

tated simply that if they were to call in the Heyer representatives to discuss 
nih or deviations and technical matters they would have to give other bidders 
the same privilege. The chairman of the subcommittee commented that such 
a procedure would appear to be amply justified where thousands of dollars of 
taxpayers’ money were involved. Nor were the Ordnance representatives convincing 
vhen they stated that the opinions of the technical evaluators were merely advisory 
and not binding on the buyers. It was clear that unless they were binding then 
there was no reason whatsoever for technical evaluation.” (S. Rept. 2070, 82d 
Cong., Military Procurement, Select Committee on Small Business.) [Italics 
supplied. | 
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George C. Newcomb and Lt. L. R. Brown, the directly concerned partie: 
the congressional hearing, were the directly concerned parties in the prese: 
contract When it is considered that in the present contract it is the same pro! 
lem of passing up Hever, the low bidder, to make an award to Weidenhoff (o 
seventh on the list at almost double the cost, for the identical item involved pro. 
viously before the Senate committee, with no justification but provably fals, 
engineering arguments which fly in the face of the low bidder’s agreement to bu 
according to snecifications, it can only be explained in terms of self-justificati 
or retaliation against Hever 


XI 


On August 7, BY is entire matter was brought to the personal attent 
of Under Secretary of Armv Earl Johnson, who held a conference at the Penta 
gon with B. F ver, president of Hever Products Co., and this counss 
Carl L. Shivle \ deteiled complaint was submitted to the Under Secretar 

On October 3, 1952, Mr. Clive Duvel, then assistant to the Under Secret: 
called the Senate committee and Mr. Shipley and notified them that the cont; 
verted contract had been terminated in the best interests of the Government o1 
the ground that the specificetions were insufficient, and the procurement wi 
be reedvertised so that the Government could reap the benefit of doing busins 
with the lowest bidder I ce to this effect appeared in the committee st 
report dated Novem l 

On February 4, 1953 a sal an for the Hever Co. learned at Detroit thet 
contract hed in reaslitv never ‘n terminated, or had been reinstated and w 
scheduled ror ce letior Vv i W idenhoff Co, o1 April 15, 1953. 

Neither Heyer nor the Senate committee were ever notifiea of the change of 
decision, 

It is Heyer’s contenti hat said misrepresentation of purpose by the Under 
Secretary is not only outrage but that failure to terminate a contract awarded 
in violation of the letter and the spirit of the Armed Services Procurement A: 
is contrary to the best interests of the Government. As a result, the taxpayer 
loses $190,043 and the Army gets equipment which fails to meet specificatio 
in that it is made of shatterable glass. 


XII 


Heyer, a small-business concern, contends that the action of OTAC in awarding 
the contract for low-voltage testers to Weidenhoff Co., a big business (division of 
Bowser pump), who was seventh high bidder at almost double the Heyer bid as 
low bidder, violates section 2 (b) the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 
(Public Law 413), which provides: 

“It is the declared policy of the Congress that a fair proportion of the tota 
purchases and contracts * * * for the Government shall be placed with small- 
business concerns.”’ 


The policy as declared to be implicit in the act in section 2 (b) above is explained 
in House Report No. 109, 80th Congress Ist session, to accompany H. R. 1366, 
as follows: 

‘Sec. 2. This section would continue in peacetime procurement the policy 
which prompted the enactment, of the Small Business Mobilization Act (56 Stat 
351; 50 U.S. C. App. 1101). It further carries forward into the agencies norma! 
procurement procedure this basic policy which led the Congress to afford small 
business the legislative protection in the Contract Settlement Act of 1944 (58 Stat 
649; 41 U. 8S. C. Supp. 101), the Surplus Property Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 765 
50 U.S. C. App. 1611), and the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 
(58 Stat. 785; 50 U.S. C. App. 1651). 

“In supporting the policy so enacted by Congress, and enunciated by the 
President in his message on the state of the Union and transmitting the Budget 
to the Congress January 21, 1946, this section will aid in preserving the freedom 
to engage in individual enterprise, upon which this country’s growth has been 
predicated; will assist the agencies in the development of a larger number of 
known and capable suppliers geographically spread over the entire country 
instead of concentrated centers, thus affording added production security in the 
event of any emergency and establishing insurance against acute production 
bottlenecks; will acquaint the agencies with the wide talents and capabilities of 
small producers and conversely will acquaint small producers with governmental 
procurement procedures. 
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‘The provisions of this section will strengthen and preserve the competitive 
position of small business. The Government, small business, and the entire 

nomy will benefit.” 

In the hearings before the subcommittee of the House of Representatives on 
the bill H. R. 1366, which, upon enactment, became the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act of 1947 (page 575, Hearings No. 51, February 4, 1947), section 2 (b) 
above was explained in the following mandatory language: 

‘Mr. Hriu. Section 2 states that it is the policy that small business shall have 

1 opportunity to get business * * *,” 

rhe language of section 2 (b) plus the House report and hearings leave no 

ibt but that small businesses such as Heyer Products Co. are to be favored in 
military procurement and not discriminated against. 

Heyer further contends that the action of OTAC in awarding this contract to 
the seventh high bidder at an additional cost to the taxpayer of $190,043 was in 
lirect violation of section 3 (b) of the Armed Services Procurement Act, which 
provides in pertinent part: 

‘Award shall be made * * * to that responsible bidder whose bid, conforming 
to the invitation for bids, will be most advantageous, price and other factors 

nsidered.”’ 

The history of this section leaves no room for doubt that the act comples OTAC 
to award advertised contracts to the lowest responsible bidder. In a decision in 
1949 the Comptroller General said of the act: 

“Nor does the act otherwise authorize the procurement of supplies * * * with- 
out advertising or from other than the low bidder * * *. ‘o the contrary, 
the act expressly provides, under section 2 (c) thereof, 62 Stat. 21, that ‘all 
purchases and contracts for supplies and srvices shall be made by, advertising 

* * except * * *.’ Then follow certain specific exceptions which are not 
material here. Furthermore, it is provided under section 3 (b), 62 Stat. 23, that 
(ward shall be made * * * to that responsible bidder whose bid, conforming 
to the invitation for bids, will be most advantageous to the Government, price 
ind other factors considered.’ (Italic supplies). While the term ‘other factors’ 
as thus used is not expressly defined it seems clear that such term was not intended 
to be given other than its customary or usual meaning, i. e., it comprehends such 
factors as an evaluation of the bidder’s experience, reputation, financial stability, 
and ability to perform the contract.” 

The Heyer Products Co. had been adjudged a ‘‘responsible”’ bidder in terms of 
the “other factors’ outlined in the above decision by the New York Ordnance 
District on this contract and many others. 

In an analysis of the act submitted in justification thereof when it was pending 
in Congress it was stated: 

“By sections 3 (b) the principles that contracts shall be awarded to the lowest 
responsible bidder * * * are reiterated’”’ (p. 530, Hearings No. 51, February 4, 
1947, House of Representatives, Subcommittee No. 6, Committee on Armed 
Services). 

And at another place in the same hearing it was stated: 

“Advertising continues to be the rule, negotiation the permissible exception.” 
(Ibid, p. 471.) 

The overall legislative history of section 3 of the act emphasizes the basic 
principle again: 

“Section 3 (b) states that contracts shall be awarded to the lowest responsible 
bidder * * * . In virtually all cases this will result in an award to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder.’”’ (8. Rpt. 571, July 16, 1947, 80th Cong. 2d sess.) 

The original statute requiring advertising and award of Government. contracts 
to the lowest responsible bidder was passed in 1861 (Rev. Stat. 3709). Since then 
every procurement statute has restated the basis rule. The Armed Services 
Procurement Act of 1947 referred to above, was a restatement of that policy. 
The purpose of the act was explained: 

“Tt restates the rules governing advertising * * *.” (8S. Rept. No. 571, July 16, 
1947, 80th Cong. 2d sess.). 

During hearings in the House on section (3) the following statements were made: 

“Mr. Vinson. Is there any departure from the law today with reference to 
advertisements as set out in section 3? Are you following the same principles? 

“Mr. Hinw. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. AnpERSON. The same principles that have been adhered to heretofore? 

Mr. Hii. That is right (p. 575, Hearings No. 51, House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee No. 6, Committee on Armed Services, February 4, 1947). 
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In awarding the subject contract to the seventh high bidder OTAC violated 
the judicial rules evolved in the Federal courts. In Scott v. U. S. (44 Ct. Cl. 524. 
527 (1909)) the court said: 

“The agents of the Government stand upon a different footing from private 
individuals in the matter of advertising for the letting of contracts in behalf 
of the United States. They have no discretion. They must accept the lowest 
bid * * * or reject all and readvertise.”’ 

Heyer contends that his low bid was rejected on the basis of requirements not 
set forth in the specifications as explained above. nee Federal courts have 
stated such procedure is illegal. In U. S. v. Pan-American Petroleum (6 F. 2d 43 

D. C. Calif. 1925)), the court discussed bidding thusly: 

‘* * * they were required to invite real competition. It should have bee: 
invited upon common ground. There is no bidding unless the bidding is done upo 
the same basis. The bidders must each and all be given the same informatio: 
There must be no dis crimination or partiality.” 

Since the We hoff bid apparently met these requirements that did not 
appear in the specificati ms, it is a fair assumption that they must have learned 
of the equirements from some other source. In Brookridge Farm Vv. U S. 

©. A. 10, 1940)), a Federal court said: 

» purpose of these statutes and regulations is to give all persons equal rig] 
to compete for Government eames to prevent unjust favoritism, or collusion 
or fraud in the letting of contracts for the purchase of supplies; and thus to secure 
for the Government the benefits wh ich arise from competition. In the furtheran 
of such purpose, invitations and specifications must be such as to permit com- 
petitors to compete on a common basis. Conditions or limitations which have no 
reasonable relation to the actual needs of the service and which are designed 
limit bidding to one of several sources of supply are interdicted, and render t! 
award of a contract made in such circumstances voidable.’ 

Hever contends that hi: compan) has a legal right to be awarded this contract 
when he was the lowest qualified bidder w ho agreed to furnish the item requested 
in absolute conformance — the specifications without exception. The United 
States Supreme Court has recognized this right in U. S. v. Purcell Envelope Co 
249 U.S. 313, 318, (1918)), where the premise was stated as follows: 

‘There must be a point of time at which discretion isexhausted. The procedure 
for the advertising for bids for supplies or services to the Government would else 
be a mockery—a procedure, we may say, that is not permissive, but required 

Rev. Stat. 3709. : the Government is given the benefit of the competition 
of the market and es bidder is given the chance for a bargain. It is a provisior 
therefore, in the interest of both the Government and the bidder, necessarily 
giving rights to | and placing obligations on bot] And it is not out of plac 
to say that the Governm«e should be animated by a justice as anxious to consider 
the rights of the bidder to insist upon its own And, we repeat, there must be 
some point at which discretion ceases and obligation takes its place.”’ 

Heyer contends that | low bid and unconditional agreement to meet the 
requirements of the specifications in the subject contract were sufficient to protect 
every legitimate interest of the Government, and that the requirement of a sample 
unit which was substituted for the sp cations and became the basis for the 
award to the 7th higt bidder at an additional cost of $190,043, violated the letter 
and spirit of the act And further, apart from treating the sample unit as a pro- 
duction unit and judging the product on the basis of a hand-made sample instead 
of the agreement to meet the specifications in every detail, rejecting the Heyer 
low bid on the basis of alleged minor deviations was in and of itself a violation of 
the procurement law. The Comptroller General ruled in 1950 (30 Comp. Ger 
179, 181) that minor deviations should be waived: 

“The question as to whether deviations from the requirements of advertised 
specifications might be waived after the opening date has been before this office 
many times; and it has been consistently held that such deviations may be waived 
provided they do not go to the substance of the bid or work an injustice to other 
bidders. In other words, the primary question for determination in this and similar 

cases is whether the deviation proposed to be waived goes to the substance of the 
bid so as to affect either the price, quantity, or quality of the articles offered and 
therefore is prejudicial to the rights of other bidders or is merely a matter of form 
or some immaterial variation from the exact requirements of the specifications 
such as would not affect either the price, quality or quantity of the articles offered.”’ 

Heyer contends that the stratagem of “engineering evaluation”’ of his sample 
despite his agreement to produce in accordance with the specifications is an 


le 
illegal evasion of the statutory duty of OTAC to award the said contract to th 
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est responsible bidder. In previous cases contracting officials have attempted 

pass up the low bidder on the ground that a higher bidder was a ‘‘small business’’ 

na “distressed labor area.”” ,The Comptroller General ruled in 1952 (31 Comp. 
270) as follows: 

It has been held * * * that the statute does not authorize award to other than 
ww bidder solely on the ground that a higher bidder qualifies as a small bus- 
s concern (28 Comp. Gen. 662). The same reasoning and conclusion would be 
icable with respect to a higher bidder located in a distressed labor area.”’ 

1 the light of the above decision it is difficult to see how OTAC can justify 
ing up the Heyer low bid on the basis of an artificial ‘‘engineering evaluation” 

gned to evade the requirements of the statute. In fact, the Comptroller 

eral has ruled (27 Comp. Gen. 621, 625 (1949)) that ‘“‘* * * it has long beer 
that the low bid of a responsible bidder may not be rejected merely becauss« 
bidder has defaulted under a prior similar contract.” 

seeMs an even stronger argument against permitting OTAC to pass uy 
Heyer bid on so superficial a basis as this case presents. 

Heyer contends that even assuming a genuine desire on the part of OTAC t« 
Weidenhoff equipment, the rulings of the Comptroller General make such 
lure illegal. In ruling on a similar case in 1935 the Comptroller General 

id (14 Comp. Gen. 837, 840): ‘The various reasons offered for making the pur- 
ises in the open market rather than in accordance with law show no exigency. 
ther the statements indicate merely a desire for a more expensive or different 

* * * Such a desire for a different style or quality * * * offers no 
fication for purchasing otherwise than pursuant to law.” 
1936 the Comptroller General reemphasized the rule (15 Comp. Gen. 949 
imilar case: ‘‘ * * the needs cannot be left to the whim of the particular 
artment or ageney desiring such equipment Accordingly, * * * it appear- 
that the purchases made were contrary to existing laws, regulations, and de- 
ns of this office, there is no legal basis for charging appropriated moneys * * *.’’ 
‘he Comptroller General in 1952 stated again the basic underlying principle 
1 controls military procurement (31 Comp. Gen. 279, 282): “* * * it would 
normally appear to be in the public interest for the military departments to 
ike awards of contracts to a firm or group of firms when it is known at the 
e that the services or supplies are obtainable elsewhere at a lower price.” 
The sum of the above decisions, when measured against the facts in the present 
se, reveal a system of violating existing law by OTAC. 


XIU 


Ileyer contends that the Army inspector and the requirement of first article 
‘oval completely protect OTAC in procurement since it guarantees that 
luction units must exactly meet the agreed specification. 

Che requirement of a sample to be submitted with a bid, on the other hand, is 
grossly unfair to the low bidder in that it gives the contracting officer an excuse 
) pass up the low bidder. In the present contract Heyer agreed to produce 5,500 
nits in strict conformance with specifications, including passing inspection and 
rst article approval. However, the contracting officer was able to disregard 
Heyer’s agreement entirely and award the contract to a previous supplier by 
the device of finding insignificant flaws in the Heyer sample, which was not in- 
tended to be more than working model subject to such minor changes as inspection 

nd first article approval might require. 

Sections 2-401, 2-404, and 2-405 of the Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lations provide that the contracting officers shall give a bidder an opportunity 
to cure minor informalities after the bids are opened and prior to award. That 
was not done in the present case. 

Section 2-406 of the above regulations clearly indicates that contracts shall be 
awarded to the low bidder except under extraordinary conditions. It defines a 
“responsible” bidder and the factors other than low price which may enter into 
an award. The action of OTAC in the present case is in violation of this section. 

The requirement of an expensive sample as part of a bid is in violation of the 
applicable laws and regulations in that it imposes a great hardship on small con- 
cerns. It favors the previous supplier over a new supplier and lessens the com- 
petition. It gives the contracting officer an opportunity, as in the present case, 
to disregard a low bidder’s agreement to meet the specifications and to threat the 
sample as if it were a specification. 
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CONCLUSION 


The present case is an outrageous violation of the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947 and the applicable regulations in that IF3-ORD-20-113—52-2623 
(item 1) was awarded to the seventh high bidder at a cost of $190,043 above the 
lowest responsible bid. It is symptomatic of a procurement situation that exists 
at OTAC. 

As a remedy for the situation described above it is reeommended that legislation 
be introduced to amend the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 (Public 
Law 413, 80th Cong.) as follows: 

Section 3 (b), after the last sentence, and section 4 (a), after the first sentence. 
add ‘‘Provided, That in each instance where the procuring agency contemplates 
awarding a contract to a contractor other than the lowest responsible bidder, 
said lowest responsible bidder shall have a reasonable opportunity to know and 
except to the procuring agency’s justification for rejecting his proposal.” 

The experience of Heyer indicates that the lowest responsible bidder gets very 
little business and the taxpayer gets little of the benefit of competitive bidding 
due to a studied evasion of the act. The above proposed amendment would 
permit the low bidder to pierce the fog of technical evaluation and expose those 
cases where an unjustified evasion of the act is proposed. The armed services 
can lose nothing and the taxpayer can gain much from such an amendment. The 
lowest responsible bidder would, in justified cases, become a watchdog of the 
public interest. : 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cart L. Surp.ey, 
Attorney for Heyer Products Co., Inc., 


Belleville, N. J. 


Exurpit A 
APRIL 15, 1952. 
Subject: (IFB) ORD 20—-113-52-2633 
THe CoMMANDING GENERAL, 
Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center, 
1501 Beard Street, Detroit 9, Mich. 

Dear Sir: Attached is our proposal covering low-voltage circuit tester and 
electric exhaust gas analyzer tester under the subject procurement. 

We are delivering by hand the sample low-voltage circuit tester called for in 
the bid and enclose with this letter a photograph of the completed unit, a sche- 
matic diagram showing the circuit connections, and a specification describing the 
unit in detail. We have made every effort to correctly interpret Specification 
MIL—T-—10308 and to produce a sample which is in strict accordance with this 
specification. In our opinion there should be no question, in an engineering 
evaluation of the unit and information furnished in support of this bid, that the 
unit is acceptable. 

Since this is a sample unit, we were unable to obtain final meter scales which 
will be lithographed in color for production units. Consequently, the meter 
scales in the sample unit do not have the various colors required by the specifica- 
tion to identify the various meter ranges. We are furnishing, therefore, prints 
of meter scales in black and white with colored overlays to indicate the actual 
colors of finished production scales. 

We feel that the meters used in the sample unit adequately meet the require- 
ments of Specification MIL-T-—10308. However, the photograph which is part 
of that specification shows a low-voltage circuit tester with rectangular meter. 
It is our opinion that since the photograph in the specification is for the con- 
venience of identification, requisitioning, purchasing, and inspection officers and 
is not intended to preclude the purchase of testers which are otherwise in accord- 
ance with the requirements of this specification, the round meters should be 
acceptable. These meters, as supplied in the sample tester, are in strict accord- 
ance with paragraphs 3.1.13, 3.1.13.1, 3.1.13.2, 3.1.13.3, 3.1.13.4, 3.1.13.5, 3.1.- 
13.5.1, and 3.1.13.5.2 of Specification MIL-T-10308. No reference is made in 
any of these paragraphs to the meter shape and we, therefore, feel there should 
be no question concerning the acceptance of round meters, 

In order to protect our bid, we are submitting in addition to the low-voltage 
circuit tester sample, a sample of our standard rectangular meter which we will 
furnish, if it is the interpretation of the evaluating agency that the specification 
requires rectangular meters. The rectangular instrument supplied as a sample 
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ploys a die-cast aluminum front but if it is deemed mandatory that the rec- 
angular instrument be used, we will supply an instrument identical with that 
sample except that the meter front will be molded plastic. 

In view of our sad experience in the evaluation of Invitation for Bid DA-—20- 
089-ORD-51-1038 FS, we wish to request at this time that we be given an 
opportunity to present additional information pertinent to the evaluation of the 

bject bid if it is needed by the evaluating agency. We have attempted to 
irnish complete and detailed information in addition to the sample unit and 

feel that a favorable evaluation should be the result. 

Che exhaust gas analyzer is an adaptation of our standard commercial unit and 
ntains circuit components which have been proven in many years of field 
rvice. Enclosed is a line drawing, schematic diagram, and specification which 
escribes this unit in detail. It is in complete accordance with Military Speci- 
ation MIL—-A-10972 and here again we request the opportunity to present 
iditional information if it is needed for complete evaluation of the bid. 

\s you are well aware, we are interested in supplying Ordnance equipment and 
el we can produce a high quality product at highly competitive prices. We feel 
at the information supplied with these bids should enable favorable evaluation, 

thereby eliminating the possibility of award to a higher bidder. 
Very truly yours, 


Heyer Propvwcts Co., Inc. 
J. H. Sr. Joun, Manager. 
Government Contracts Division. 


? 


Exursit B 
APRIL 23, 1952. 
Mr. Joun Srpe, 
Contracting Officer; Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, 
Detroit 9, Mich. 

Dear Str: We have submitted proposals on items 1 and 2 of IFB DA-20- 
113-52-2623 and items 1 and 2 on IFB DA-—20-113-52-2711. Accompanying 
our proposals as specified in the invitation is information which we feel should be 
adequate to enable evaluation on bids. On all items, disregarding alternate bids, 
we are low bidder. Inasmuch as paragraph 10 (e) of terms and conditions of the 
invitation for bid specifically indicates that alternate bids will not be considered 
inless authorized in the schedule and since we find no such authorization in the 
bid papers, alternate bids on either of these 2 invitations are nonresponsive. 
Since our plant is in a grade III labor area and since we are now operating at 30 
percent of plant capacity, we are desirous of obtaining contracts for these items 
as quickly as possible. In order to clarify our position on this point, following 
is a discussion of the items under consideration. 

1. Item 1, IFB DA-20-113-52-26238, tester, low voltage circuit 

We are low bidder on this item and have taken no exception to specification 
MIL~T-—10308 as modified in the description. We have furnished a sample unit 
as required in the invitation and have furnished specifications and drawings to 
complete our bid information. We are fully qualified to manufacture this equip- 
ment having been in the business of producing automotive test equipment for 27 
years for both the military and our commercial customers. We question the 
need for a lengthy evaluation on this item since the military specification is quite 
explicit and describes the unit in detail. The burden of producing the item in 
accordance with the specification is on us and Ordnance inspection will certainly 
determine whether the units we produce are strictly in accordance therewith. 

2. Item 2, IFB, DA-20-113-52-26382, tester, electric exhaust gas analyzer 

We are low bidder on this item and have furnished the information required 
for evaluation of our proposal. Here again we question the necessity of a lengthy 
evaluation since we are a qualified source of exhaust gas analyzers and have re- 
quested no deviations from the specifications. We have built units of this type 
in large quantities for the Ford Motor Co. and the Atlas Supply Co. for many 
years. 

3. Item 1 IFB DA-20-1138—52-2711, bench, test, universal 

We have supplied in support of our proposal on this item, photographs, speci- 
fications, wiring diagrams, etc. Disregarding alternates, we are low bidder and 
have recently completed manufacture of 100 units for the Ordnance Department 
under Contract No. DA-20-089-ORD-12306F8, under the identical speci- 
fication. 
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1. Item 2, IFB DA-20-113-52-2711, charger, magnet 


We have supplied in support of proposal on this item, information indicating 
that we intend to duplicate the Weidenhoff Model 818 magnet charger. We have 
supplied supporting information to prove this point. The question becomes only 
that of whether we are qualified to duplicate an item of this type. The magne; 
charger is a relatively simple piece of automotive service equipment consisting of 
a transformer, rectifier, and magnetizing windings and core. We are fully quali- 
fied to duplicate equipment of this type by virtue of our background in manu- 
facturing and engineering equipment of this type for még any years. 

We understand that on a previous procurement on the Weidenhoff model 8] 

magnet charger, an alternate was supplied, namely, their model 942. This 
model 942 is a much smaller unit having less power for magnetizing magnet 
armatures. Inasmuch as the standard clauses in the information for bid speci- 
fically state that alternate bids will not be considered, we are unable to understand 
how such a procurement could take place. We note that in the present bid 
Veidenhoff is offering as an alternate their model 942, which naturally is priced 
much lower than their model 818. If it is the intention of the Government to 
purchase magnetizers equal to the Weidenhoff model 942, we should be given ai 
opportunity to submit an additional bid on an “or equal’ of the Weidenhoff 
model 942. We cannot see how this is possible however in view of the specifi 
pr hibition against acceptance of alternate bids. 
The purpose of this letter is to request contract awards on the items covered 
hove as quickly as possible. We see no need for evaluation procedures which in 
the past have proven lengthy and time-consuming. We have received information 
today that the evaluation of invitation IFB DA-—20-113-52-793 has just been 
completed. This envitation was opened on December 20, 1951. An interval of 
1 months between the bid opening and completion of evaluation works an extreme 
hardship on the small business which anticipates receipt of contracts as a low 
bidder in planning production schedules and labor requirements. 

Our plant, which is a small business, is operating at 30 percent capacity and we 
are in need of additional business to hold our plant personnel together. By virtue 
of that fact, we are in an excellent position to perform on contracts awarded as a 
result of the above invitations. We are confident of our ability to produce all 
these items well in advance of the overall production schedules set up in the invi- 
tations. We have offered the Government an extremely favorable price in view 
of these conditions and it seems to us that it is in the best interest of the Govern- 
ment to place these contracts immediately since there is no question of our quali- 
fications, financial responsibility, or ability to produce. 

It has been our experience in bidding on procurements for other military 
agencies that on advertised bids where an item covered by a military specification 
is involved, it has not been required that the bidder prove prior to the award of 
a contract that he will supply the item specified. It is the responsibility of the 
contractor who states he will supply such an item to perform accordingly. The 
inspection function of the military has the responsibility of determining whether 
the contractor lives up to the specification. We therefore question the reasons 
behind the continual request of the Ordnance Department for information to 
support bids on items covered by military specifications. It appears that needless 
time and money is wasted in establishing and implementing procedures which 
apparently duplicate the inspection function of determining compliance with 
specifications and placing that responsibility in another group which will therefore 
duplicate effort needlessly. 

With the above discussion as an explanation of our position in the matter, we 
request herewith that contracts ibe awarded to us on items 1 and 2 of IFB DA-20- 
113—52-2632 and items 1 and 2 of IFB DA 20—113—52-2711 without delay since 
we are a responsible supplier, our bids are responsive to the invitations and we 
are the lowest responsive bidder. 

Very truly yours, 


al 


Hever Propvucts Co., INc., 
J. H. St. Jonn, Manager, 
Government Contracts Division. 


Exuisit C 
State or NEw JERSEY, 
County of Essex, ss: 


I, Sanford D. Wellen, being duly sworn according to law, upon my oath depose 
and say 

1. I am a duly licensed professional engineer of the State of New Jersey and I 
am employed as an electrical engineer by Heyer Industries, Inc., 471 Cortlandt 
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Street, town of Belleville, county of Essex, and State of New Jersey. My license 

umber is 7164, which license expires April 30, 1953. 

2. I supervised the construction and electrical calibration of the low voltage 
circuit tester submitted for evaluation as item 1 of invitation for bid No. 
D A-20-113-52-—2623 by the Ordnance Department. 

3. I checked the accuracies of all voltmeter ranges, utilizing as a standard a 
Rubicon type B potentiometer which incorporates a Weston standard cell as a 
standard of voltage. This cell is accurate to one one-hundredth of 1 percent. All 
voltmeter ranges were accurate within plus or minus 2 percent of full-scale de- 
flection. 

4. I checked all ammeter ranges against a Weston model No. 45 millivoltmeter 
and Weston ammeter shunts which provides an accuracy of measurement of one- 
quarter of 1 percent. All ammeter ranges were accurate within plus or minus 2 
percent of full-scale deflection. 

5. I checked the individual instruments mounted in their position in the instru- 
ment panel, without multipliers or shunt and found them to be accurate within 
specification MIL—T-—10308. 

I herewith affix my hand and official seal this 10th day of July, in the year of 

ir Lord 1952. 

Sanrorp D. We.tien (L. 8S.) 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 10th day of July 1952. 


JEAN D. WILSON. 


State oF NEw JERSEY, 
County of Essex, ss: 

I, Svend O. Olesen, being duly sworn according to law, upon my oath depose 
and say: 

1. I am the plant manager of Heyer Products Co., Inc., 471 Cortlandt Street, 
town of Belleville, county of Essex and State of New Jersey. 

2. I checked the low voltage circuit tester sample submitted under item 1 of 
invitation for bid No. DA—20—113—52—2623 for compliance with all mechanical 
requirements of specification MIL—T—10308. 

3. This unit, when it left our plant specification, was in accordance with all 
mechanical requirements of aforementioned, without exception. 

I herewith affix my hand and seal this 10th day of July, in the year of our Lord 
1952 


[SEAL] SveEND O. OLESEN. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 10th day of July 1952. 


Jean D. Wiuson, 
A Notary Public of New Jersey. 
My commission expires February 7, 1957. 


Exuisit D 


ORDNANCE Corps, ORDNANCE TANK-AUTOMOTIVE CENTER, 
Detroit Mich., July 18, 1952. 
Subject: Protest of award of item 1 on IFB 52-2623 to other than the low bidder. 


Heyer Propvucts Co., 
Belleville, N. J. 
(Attention Mr. J. H. St. John.) 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to your letter of July 9, 1952 directed to this 
installation pertaining to award of contracts for items in which you are interested, 
to other than your company as the low bidder. 

The conference requested by that letter was held on Friday, July 11, 1952, and 
at the close of the meeting, representatives of your company gave the impression 
that the only item on which major points of difference between yourselves and 
OTAC remained was the award of item 1 on IFB 52-2623 to Weidenhoff. 

A thorough review of the circumstances pertaining to the award of the item to 
Weidenhoff and careful consideration of the facts developed during and subsequent 
to our conference confirms the soundness of the decision previously made to award 
the item to Weidenhoff. Therefore, your request, that the award to Weidenhoff 
be canceled and made to your company, is denied. 

Yours sincerely, 
Carro.tit H. Derrrick, 
Brigadier General, USA, Commanding. 
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ApprenpIx No. 3 


Loc or Bospricn ExperrteNce Wita USAF on AN-J-—4 .50-Ca iper 
Gun HEATER 
APRIL 4, 1953 
A. DATE: ABOUT SEPTEMBER 1950 


Noted procurement of AN-J—4, .50-caiber gun heater in United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce Synopsis of Proposed Procurements. Contacted appropriate 
procurement office (buyer, Mr. Milton Bracht) and arranged for visit to Wright 
Field to familiarize our engineering department (Mr. H. L. Schroeder) and myself 
with the item. 

B. DATE: ABOUT OCTOBER 1950 


Visited with buyer and with project engineer (Mr. George Stoll) to discuss th: 
procurement program and engineering aspects. We obtained, unofficially, actua 
gun heaters produced by H & A Manufacturing Co. and McGrath Electric Co 


C. DATE: ABOUT DECEMBER 1950 
Successfully bid on gun heater. 
D. DATE: ABOUT JANUARY 1951 


Commenced construction of ‘first piece sample’’ for submission to Air Force 
tested sample and failed “‘still air test.” 


E. DATE! ABOUT FEBRUARY 1951 
Tried two different heater element designs and still failed this test. 
F. DATE: ABOUT APRIL 1951 


Wrote Air Force that Mr. Schroeder and myself would bring gun heater for test 
when facilities were open. 
G. DATE: MAY 10, 1951 


Mr. Schroeder wrote Mr. Hupp (sueceeded Mr. Bracht as buyer) summary of 
meeting which had been held between Mr. Canfield, engineering supervisor of the 
Armament Lab, and Captain Watkins, USAF, of Procurement, Aeronautical 
Equipment Section: ‘‘It is clearly understood between all parties concerned that 
we are not proceeding with this contract until subject specification has bee 
clarified by Mr. G. Stoll, the project engineer for this item. 

“The discrepancy which I have brought to your attention will be found in 
paragraph F-3c of specification MIL—H-6769, the last sentence of which reads 
as follows: ‘The heater shall not be attached to the gun or test block, and shall not 
be damaged as a result of this test.’ 

‘‘As you are well aware, when I inquired at the Armament Lab to determin 
what type of results they were getting with this test, the technician told us that 
they cannot perform the test in this manner due to the fact that all the heaters 
burn up. Consequently, on their copy of specification MIL—H-6769 they have 
revised the last sentence in paragraph F—3c to read: “The heater shall be attached 
to the gun or test block, and shall not be damaged as a result of this test.’ Notice 
that the word ‘not’ between ‘shall’ and ‘be’ has been deleted.” 

It is interesting to note that a previous conference at Wright Field Mr. Bracht 
showed Mr. Schroeder and myself a letter to the Procurement Section written 2 
years previous, signed by Mr. Stoll of the Engineering Section, requesting that a 
manufacturer be allowed a deviation on paragraph F-3c. It is obvious that other 
people had this problem before us but that no action has ever been taken to settl 
the matter. 

H. DATE: MAY 24, 1951 


Letter to Mr. Schroeder by Mr. Robert Beck (contracting officer) in which he 
stated that a misunderstanding existed regarding the deletion of the word ‘‘not.”’ 
Mr. Beck states: ‘Satisfactory heaters which embodied this insulating block 
construction and which utilized a rubber cord as outlined in paragraph E-9 of 
specification MIL—H-6769, have been used in the past (the H & A Manufacturing 
Co. heater is an example).” 

I can unequivocally state that Mr. Beck is 100 percent wrong and that the 
H & A heater tested by Bobrich was a miserable failure and that the technicians 
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the Armament Lab admitted to Mr. Schroeder and myself that they had had 
similar experience with all other heaters. 
Incidentally, when Mr. Schroeder called Mr. Stoll several days after returning 
from the trip where he discovered the Armament Lab’s change in paragraph F—3e 
still air test’’ and brought this matter to Mr. Stoll’s attention, Mr. Stoll became 
ite angry and stated that the technician had no right to disclose this informa- 
n; he did not deny knowledge of the change. 


I. DATE: MAY 26, 1951 


Telephone conversation with Messrs. Stoll and Bracht by myself. Both ad- 
itted that heaters purchased since World War II have failed the same test. 
[r. Stoll claims he ordered an H. and A. heater out of stock to perform tests and 

stantiate Mr. Beck’s letter; this was finally accomplished in the middle of 
ne 1951 and, as Bobrich tests had previously shown, the unit tested in the 
armament lab failed severely. (See my letter to Captain Watkins dated June 19, 
151; enclosed.) 

J. DATE: JUNE 4, 1951 


Letter to Mr. Schroeder from Mr. Beck concerning report on handmade 

imple of AN-J—4 gun heater, paragraph d. Mr. Beck states that the tempera- 
re of the pad was measured at 800° F. but the heater was only 84 watts. He 
es not make a concrete statement as to whether or not heater passed. 


K. DATE: JUNE 7, 1951 


Letter to Mr. Bracht from me; copy enclosed. Note third and seventh para- 
anhs 
phs, 


L. DATE: JUNE 19, 1951 


Letter to Captain Watkins from me; copy enclosed. Note paragraph 2 (A. Still- 
t pecification:) ; paragraph 5, and paragraph 6. 


M. DATE: Jt 


Letter to Mr. Beck from me; copy enclosed, Note paragraph 4 and para- 
raph 5. 
We have never, to this date, received any communication from the Air Force 
isputing our view of their interpretation of this specification. This might be a 
od place to point out that throughout our entire experience with Headquarters, 
\MC, they obviously desired to put nothing in writing on this “hot potato’’—the 
I-4 gun heater. Reports of meetings had to be written up by Bobrich per- 
nel; results of tests, when given, were written so circumspectly that pass or 
on these debatable specs were never clearcut. It is most important to note 
at all samples submitted to paragraph F-3c, still-air test, and inferentially 
issed by the Government never had rivets ground off of the assembly. It is 
ibsolutely impossible to determine the state of the interior of the gun heater 
vithout grinding off these two master rivets. It became obvious, to us, that the 
(\rmament lab was not actually interested in finding out the condition of these 
st units by inspection as their own previous experience indicated that they would 
all be failures. Note paragraph G above. 


N. DATE: JULY 5, 1951 


tter to me signed by Mr. Beck, paragraph 3b: “Paragraph F-3c, still-air 
The heater was operated satisfactorily 244 hours on 28 volts, direct current, 
72° F. ambient temperature in still air.” 
You will find two photographs attached, noted exhibit A (interior of gun heater 
efore test) and exhibit B (interior of gun heater after still-air test made in our 
laboraory). After examining these photographs I believe you will agree no further 
mment is necessary. 
Paragraph 5 (above referenced letter): “Comment on your suggested redesign 
of the AN-J—4 heater will be made at a later date.”” This was never followed up 
by headquarter, ANC. 


+ 
at 


O. DATE! OCTOBER 5, 1951 


Letter from James L. Wilson, contracting officer, to Bobrich; paragraph 1: 
“The contractor’s third sample heater, submitted September 24, 1951, in accord- 
ance with paragraph F-3 of specification MIL- H-6769, has been tested by this 
command and found to be acceptable.” 

Please refer again to photographs noted above. 
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DATE: MAY 23, 1952 


Letter to Mr. Hupp by Mr. Schroeder: copy enclosed. Please note that e. 
though we received no encouragement from headquarters, AMC, we proceeded 
on our own initiative and expense between December 1951 and May 1952. Not 
paragraphs 1 i 


1952 


Lieutenant Colonel Cable for Colonel Harr 


USAI hief, E ronic Branch Procurement Division, composed by Mr. Hup 
paragraph 2: present time this headquarters is not interested in 
development of a rmostatic control in the heater housing. This heater 
not submitted to specification MIL-H-—6766 test requirements. Your inter 
his development is appreciated by this headquarters.” 
At the same time we also requested a minor change in specification regard) 
the steel used in the housing; SAE 1095 steel gives a high reject rate duc 
I 1, and development work carried out by our engineeri: 
nealing was required an SAE 1060 steel w 
i rejects materially re 
his change only in addition to ¢ 
etter inferentiallv O. K.’d this cha: 
ordance with tests, the heater was 
we have the same result ron 


headquarters, I air test 1e heater was operated satisfactoril 


2 hours o its, auirect irre! £ j! . nbient temperature in sti 
The heater cord was not aff« | tl] est. ‘emperature rise, 180 


) Ir. Schroeder to me. Disregarding headquarte: 
AMC  attitucd r. Schroe ied to improve his thermostatically controlled 
AN-J and achie\y resu as follow 
4. Still-air The heater -was operated for 2 hours 1n still-air, not attached 
to gun or test block It did not smoke, the insulation did not burn off the wir 
and no permanent damage could be found. It is to be noted here that all previor 
samples of AN-—J—4 gun heaters submitted to this test without a thermosta 
reached temperatures as high as 1,000° F.; the copper pad was distorted and 
scaly, the paint would flake off the housing, and all insulation on lead in wires 
would be completely burned away, as is shown by the attached photo (reference 
4A These heaters could very easily cause a short circuit if they are ever re- 
moved from the gun while a plane is in flight. This will not happen with a 
thermostatically controlled gun heater.’’ 


S. DATE: ABOUT OCTOBER 15, 1952 


Mr. Clifford Lydiard, Chief, Production Section, Eastern Air Procurement 
District, made a routine call relative to the gun heater to my office. When | 
explained to Mr. Lydiard the situation noted above and showed him correspond- 
ence and test results, he initiated an investigation. I understand that within 
several days a sample gun heater was hand-carried to headquarters, AMC, by 
an Air Force colonel. This resulted in our receiving a stop order on our prime 
contract No. AF 33 (600)—15824 signed by Captain Watkins for Colonel Harrell 
after Mr. Schroeder called an omission to the attention of Mr. Hupp we received 
a letter also signed by Captain Watkins dated December 16: 

‘1. Due to an oversight on the part of this headquarters, the only work stoppage 
given on subject contract has been verbal. 

‘2. * * * this is to serve as an official work stoppage on contract AF 33 (600 
20359, retroactive to October 24, 1952, * * *.” 

On our subcontract AF 33 (600)—9553 from Vulean Electric Co., Danvers 
Mass., Vulcan received a stop order dated October 24, 1952. 


T. DATE: NOVEMBER 5, 1952 


Stop order on contract AF 33 (600)—15824: 

‘1. This is to confirm the results of the conference held at this headquarters 
for the purpose of discussing the failures now appearing in the subject heaters in 
service and on the present production contracts. 

“2. Due to the failures now appearing in these heaters, namely, burning awa) 
of insulation on the cord beneath the heating element pad, it has become necessary 
to stop production on your contract until this failure has been corrected. 
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It was determined, by those present at the conference, that the installation 
thermostat, beneath the heating element pad, would correct this failure in 
t would prevent the heater from reaching excessive temperatures if removed 
the gun. It was further determined that an asbestos type cord be used in 
the one called for in the applicable contract specification 
It will be necessary for your company to submit a sample heater, one whic! 
ides a thermostat and asbestos cord, for testing at this headquarters before 
iction can be resumed * * * .” [Italics above by this writer.] 
» note the unfair way in which this letter was written in lieu of my previous 
entation that these failures were called to the attention of the Air Force, 
vriting, as far back as May 10, 1951, and verbally early in 1951. 
The letter written to Vulcan Electric Co. by Headquarters, AMC, dated 
ber 24, 1952, which states that the Vulean sample failed to pass specification 
L.—H--6769, still-air test, paragraph 4.2.2, also requested that Vulcan devise 
nut into use an improved tvpe of insulation which should be submitted for 
g I on my advice, Mr. Brett, sales manager of Vulean, wrote to Head- 


t 


ers, AMC, on November 3 52, a forceful letter, co enclosed, Plea 
9 2 


ally paragraphs 2, 3, : ! 
let ‘rom Mr. Brett to Headquarters, AM¢ 


paragrapns 
DATE: FEBRUARY 11, 1953 


felephone conversation between Messrs. Beck and Walton (who officially 
eded Mr. Hupp as buyer) and Mr, Schroeder and myself indicated vassala- 
on the part of Headquarters, AMC, regarding the redesign of a gun hester 
incorporate thermostatic control and improved cord set. See my letter dated 
bruary 21, 1953, to CG, EAPD; especially paragraphs 2 and 3 


V. DATE: FEBRUARY 16, 1953 


Letter from USAF, Esstern Air Procurement District, signed by Mr. Lydiard 
Lieutenant Colonel Magdich, USAF, paragraph 2: “It is recommended that 
soon as a firm approval is received on the new sample gun heater, that a revised 
ivery schedule be submitted to Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, for 
rporation in a change order. Although this contract is currently operating 
der a stop order, the original delivery schedule has run out, therefore requiring 
ew schedule.”’ 
soth EAPD, Vulean, and Bobrich were, on this date, under the impression 
that everyone—including procurement and engineering at Headquarters, AMC, 
were in agreement that the specifications must be changed. 


W. DATE: MARCH 2, 1953 


tter to Headquarters, AMC, by me; copy enclosed. Note paragraphs A, B, 
D, and final. 
X. DATE: MARCH 16, 1953 


Telephone conversation held between Mr. Walton and myself, in which Mr, 
Waiton stated ‘‘We have been negligent”’ in handling the stop order ana subse- 
quent redesign. 

Y. DATE: MARCH 19, 1953 


Letter to Bobrich signed by Lieutenant Colonel Salzanulo for Colonel Wilson; 
copy enc:osed. Note especia:ly paragraphs 1 and 2. Boiied down, this means 
that the time between the stop order issued verbally on October 24, 1952, end this 
letter dated March 19, 1953 (5 months), was completely wasted 


Z. DATE: MARCH 26, 1953 


Letter to Headquarters, AMC, by me, summarizing this entire mess. Copy 
enclosed. Note especially information not listed above on page 3, psragraph 3, 
regarding inquiry to Commanding General, Far Eastern Air Force; paragraph 
4, regarding report of North American Aviation representative, and paragraph 6 
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JUNE 7, 195]. 
COMMANDING GENERAL, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
(Attention: M. G. Bracht, MCPPXE-36.) 

Dear Srr: I am writing vou with reference to Contract AF 33 (038)-—20748 
covering the AN-—J—4 gun heater, as we are still concerned with the ability of 
units manufactured in accordance with Specification MIL-H-6769 to pass the 
still air test as noted in paragraph F-—3c. 

I hereby request that arrangements be made for a meeting between Mr. Stoll, 
vourself, Mr. Schroeder, and the writer at 9:30 .a.m. Friday, June 15, 1951, at 
which time we would like to review with you the research we have done on i; 
sulating materials, present certain design proposals which we are working on. 
and, most important, to review the test results as noted in Mr. Beck’s letter of 
June 4. At the conclusion of this conference we wish to make the 2-hour stil! 
air test (par. F—3c) and the temperature rise test (par. F—5b (1)). We will bring 
a new test sample with us made in accordance with specifications and drawings 
We also request that a further meeting be held during a convenient time in th 
afternoon, wherein Mr. Schroeder and I can go over the results of the morning’s 
esting with Captain Watkins, Mr. Beck, Mr. Stoll, and yourself. 

Pe lesting the above are that questions exist in our mir 
irding the ability of gun heaters produced in accordance with Specificatior 
H-6769 to p he still air test as explained by Mr. Schroeder’s letter of 
May 10, 1951, paragray **A rubber-insulated cord made under this spi 
will not stand uy the test specified under paragraph F-3c of MII 
Also, Mr. Bec letter of June 4, paragraph d does not state whether 
| till air test. 
f completion, but we have held up the 
matter. Several days after comp! 


start production. 


convenient for everyone concerned please wir 
ing as requested above. We feel that 

id result we are all working for, which is 

gun heater possible under present speci- 


I am very much interested in receiving the results of the still air test to be made 
on a H. & A. Manufacturing Co. gun heater as per my telephone conversation with 
Messrs. Stoll and Beck on May 25, 1951, wherein both gentlemen explained to 
me that H. & A. gun heaters were currently unavailable at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, that Mr. Stoll had requested that morning that Mr. Bracht obtain a 
sample from anotl ) r that tests be made to ascertain whether 
tr H. & A. would pa { » sti r test 

We have done a conside e amount of research during the past 4 weeks con- 
cerning phenolic base, silicone, and asbestos insulators, and our work shows that 
as a 100-watt AN-—J—4 gun heater will develop approximately 1,000° F., no. in 
sulators are known that will prevent the results listed below from appearing due 
to the space limitations involved in the present chassis. A series of five tests 
made in our laboratory show the cord-set failures (embrittled and minute cracks 
in cord-set insulation resulting in poor insulating qualities) occurred in each case. 
The best known insulator available (Silicone) itself does not withstand tempera- 
tures exceeding 700° F. 

Please be assured of our strong desire to clarify all problems in connection w 
this heater promptly so that the end result may be achieved. We look forward to 
working with everyone concerned to clear this matter, and would appreciate 
your confirming the appointment requested in writing at your earliest convenience 

Sincerely yours, 


th 


Roser L. Sirs, 
Vice President, Operations. 
ce: Captain Watkins, USAF 
Mr. George Stoll 
Mr. Robert Beck 
Mr. Bassules 
Mr. H. L. Schroeder 
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JUNE 19, 1951, 
(Dictated June 18, 1951). 


Subject: AN-J—4 gun heater—meeting of June 15, 1951. 
CoMMANDING GENERAL, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 
(Attention: Captain Watkins, Armament Section.) 


Dear Srr: This letter contains our understanding of results of the meeting 
tween Mr. Schroeder and myself with Major Moyer, Mr. Beck, Mr. Hupp, 

Stoll, and yourself at Wright Field on Friday, June 15, 1951. If your under- 
anding differs with ours we would appreciate your so informing us in writing at 
yur earliest convenience. 

\. Still air test specification: We presented an AN-J—4 gun heater producing 
8 watts in order to determine if a gun heater producing 90-100 watts would 

iss the still air test as noted in paragraph F-—3c of Specification MIL—H-6769. 

revious to running this test your technicians masured watts developed at 98 
vatts. The temperature rise test called for in paragraph F-—5b (1) was also 
carried out. 

Results of the tests mentioned above, indicating pass or fail, are to be sent to 
Bobrich Products Corp. as soon as possible. The 98-watt gun heater with cord 
set to be returned to Bobrich as standard for still air test (F—3c). 

First piece sample from production tools (when ready) to be submitted for 

mensional and finis hing deste as both units so far submitted were handmade. 

The 85-watt sample submitted approximately 8 weeks ago was examined 
rnally after your technicians ground off rivets. We then showed vou where 
f the 2 copper leads had approximatel’ 20 percent of its strands damaged by 

cess heat. The discolored copper and cracked insulation was also demon- 

rated. As the 98-watt unit will develop more heat we anticipate more damage 

ill result from units developing wattages in the latter category. We strongly 
recommend that specifications be changed on future procurements to include 
Monel lead wires and asbestos insulation. We also recommend that a research 

yntract be made to develop a gun heater with a thermostatic control. 

We make the above recommendation as it is our considered opinion that the 
present design does not assure that all gun heaters produced thereunder will 
actually pass the still air test. An example of this is the test ona H. & A. Manu- 
facturing Co. unit tested in your laboratory during the past week. 

The writer wishes to thank you for the very excellent cooperation demonstrated 
by the personnel of the Armament Section during our visit. We stand ready to 
confer with anyone from your office together with a member of the I"ngineering 
Section in order to work out the recommended specification changes; this meet- 
ing, of course, to be at our own expense. It is unfortunate that we arrived late 
and that Mr. Stoll was not available for a more complete discussion of the matter 
this past Friday. 

Looking forward to working with you to complete this contract and with thanks 
for the fine cooperation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Roesert L. Sirs, 
Vice President, Operations. 
Major Moyer, Armament Section. 
Mr R. Beck, Armament Section. 
Mr D. Hupp, Armament Section. 
Mr. M. Bracht, Armament Section. 
Mr. G. Stoll, Engineering Section. 
Mr. J. Kaiser, Bobrich, Beacon, N. Y. 
Mr. M. Schroeder, Bobrich, Beacon, N. Y. 


JuLy 2, 1951. 
COMMANDING GENERAL, 
Air Materiel Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
(Attention: MCPPXE36/Robert Beck, contracting officer.) 

Dear Str: I am writing with reference to your request for proposal for 10,000 
heaters; gun, type AN-—J-—4, Specification MIL-H-6769. Under date of June 29, 
1951, we submitted a proposal covering subject, heaters. 


33559—53 81 
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In your letter you enclosed, among other forms, AMC Form 168 regarding 
preservation, packaging, packing, and marking requirements. At the foot of this 
form there is a space after the phrase ‘‘Approved by” for name, symbol, and tele- 
phone number; this form was not signed. Would you be kind enough to send us 
a signed form so that our records will be complete and the packaging for the con- 
tract purchased. I would appreciate receipt before July 16, 1951, so that packag- 
ing will be on hand in time to meet the delivery schedule called for. 

As there has been some question regarding the proper method of packaging these 
units, I suggest your copy of this form be reviewed before the signed copy re- 
quested above is sent to our company. 

Our engineering department has just submitted a report to me covering the 
second-hand sample submitted for your tests and verbally approved. As the 
original rivets holding the assembly together were still intact, we ground them off 
and examined the interior of the gun heater. The report states that the interior 
insulation around both of the two copper-cord set leads was completely charred, 
severe discoloration of copper strands was noted, and some copper strands were 
broken at the connection to the heater leads. It appears from this and the 
results of the first unit submitted that your technicians do not construe such 
results to constitute ‘‘damage’’ as noted in MIL-H-6769, paragraph F-3ce, still 
air test. 

In the absence of a specific communication from the United States Air Force 
we are assuming that all parties involved on the part of the Government agree 
with the foregoing interpretation regarding this and the previous gun heater con- 
tract (AF33(038)—20748) made with us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert L. Sirs, 
Vice President, Operations. 

Major Moyer, Armament Section 

Captain Watkins, Armament Section 

Mr. D. A. Hupp, Armament Section 

Mr. G. Stoll, Engineering Section 

Mr. H. Schroeder, Bobrich, Beacon, N. Y. 


May 23, 1952 
CoMMANDING GENERAL, 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 


(Attention: Mr. D. A. Hupp, MCPPAR 26.) 


Dear Sir: Enclosed please find one type AN—J—4 gun heater. This heater is 
equipped with a thermostatic control calibrated to cut off at approximately 
280° F. 

The thermostatic control is intended for the purpose of preventing damage 
caused by excessive heating of this heater when it is not attached to a machine- 
gun; i. e., if an armorer or gunner accidently takes the heater off the gun while 
in flight and does not put it back on, it is possible for the heater to short circuit 
and burn up itself or anything around it which happens to be inflammable. This 
heater can be subjected to the 2-hour still air test, and it can be stated here that 
there will be absolutely no damage done to the heater. 

For the purposes of expediting our sample we have used a rather large thermo- 
stat. I would like it understood that we are able to supply this thermostat with 
a height which will be only one-half the height of the one found on this sample. 
We can also make it in a smaller diameter, as well as completely enclosed in a 
hermetically sealed case. These problems we will be glad to take up if your 
engineering department is interested in manufacturing a gun heater of this type 

In conclusion, I would like to point out here that this heater will serve two 
purposes: 

1. It will materially reduce the number of replacement heaters it is necessary 
for the Government to buy at this time. 

2. It is, without a doubt, a much safer piece of equipment than that which the 
Government is now purchasing. 

We respectfully request that you give this matter the utmost consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. ScHRoEDER, 
Engineering Department. 
ec: Mr. Robert L. Smith. 
Mr. Joseph A. Kaiser, 
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NOVEMBER 8, 1952, 
(Dictated October 31, 1952). 


Subject: Contract AF 33(600)—9553 type J—4 heater. 

Symbol: MCPPAR26. 

HeADQUARTERS, ArR MATERIEL COMMAND, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN: We have for attention your letter of October 24 on the above 
subject. 

We are very much surprised to find that you have neglected to state in your 
letter that full responsibility for the type of insulation in the J—4 gun heaters is 
strictly up to the AMC. 

After receiving a phone call the other day, advising of the difficulty that they 
were having with these heaters, we immediately got in touch with our subcon- 
tractor, the Bobrich Manufacturing Co., and learned from them that they had 
gone on record, about a year ago, advising against the use of rubber covered cord 
for this particular operation. 

We learned tco, from your office, that copies of correspondence suggesting 
change in specification was forwarded to your laboratory and they in turn advised 

u in writing that this type of conductor cord and insulation had passed all 
prescribed tests and that insofar as they were concerned there would be no change 

specification. 

As a result of the telephone conversation with your office word was immediately 
passed on to our supplier by way of telegram advising them to hold up further 
production and to proceed with making up a sample heater, or heaters, with a 
conductor wire more suitable for the purpose, these wires to have asbestos insula- 
tion served with a glass and finished off with a rubber coating. 

\ representative of our subcontractor, Mr. H. Schroeder, Bobrich Manu- 
facturing Co., had an appointment at your office at Dayton to discuss the situation 
and advise you of the fact that additional costs would be involved because of 
work stoppage and possibly because of increased material costs that would be 
caused by the change over in the substitution of a suitable conductor cord. 
Details of these charges will be sent you shortly. 

As to paragraph four of your letter there is nothing in the specification that 
the wires shall be crossed or not when the assembly is being completed. 

If the insulation on the wires is satisfactory and would stand up under the heat 
developed, it would not make any particular difference whether the wires were 
crossed at this point. It is presumed, however, that precautions could be taken 
to see that these wires are not crossed at this point. 

We will see that steps are taken to devise and put into use an improved type 
of insulation, and that another heater incorporating this change will be forwarded 
to you for testing in accordance with the still-air test. 

We hope that we may anticipate a report of the conversations as had between 
your department and Mr. Schroeder of the Bobrich Manufacturing Co. in con- 
nection with contemplated change on this heater. 

Very truly yours, 
Vuuican Execrric Co., 
L. A. Brert, Sales Manager. 


; NOVEMBER 14, 1952. 
Subject: Contract AF 33(600)—9553 type J—4 heater. 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 


(Attention: MCPPAR26.) 


GENTLEMEN: We have for our attention your letter, dated November 5, on 
the above subject, which was forwarded to us through the Boston regional office. 
The substance and tone of your letter would indicate that the Vulcan Electric Co., 
and other contractors who have held direct contracts for the manufacture of 
J—4 heaters, are responsible for the failures that are now occurring in type J—4 
heaters that are manufactured to Air Corps specifications. 

We think it would be in order for someone in the Air Materiel Command to 
go on written record with an admission that the specification called for an insu- 
lated lead wire that was not of the proper type for the particular application. 

In your letter of November 5, paragraph 2, you admit that the failures now 
appearing in these heaters are due to the burning away of insulation on the cord 
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beneath the heating element pad. In paragraph 3 you state that a corrective 
measure would be the use of an asbestos type cord in lieu of the one called for in 
the applicable contract specification. 

It is further noted that it was determined that the installation of a thermostat 
beneath the heating element pad would correct the failure, in that it would 
prevent the heater from reaching excessive temperatures if removed from the gun. 

It is obvious, of course, that the addition of a thermostat to this assembly wil] 
increase the cost of the heater to the Air Corps. It is expected also that the 
substitution of the asbestos type cord would increase the cost. Because of the 
fault in the specification, the rubber insulated cord purchased for use on this 
contract will have to be scrapped; and this expense, along with work stoppage 
costs, will, we are told, be chargeable to the Air Corps. 

In connection with the submission of a new sample heater, it is our under- 
standing that such a sample will be submitted at a conference already arranged 
for at Dayton for Tuesday, November 18, and that a representative of Bobrich 
Products Corp. will remain at Dayton until necessary tests have been concluded, 

This letter is intended to bring out the fact that the failure of the J—4 heaters 
are due to the inadequacies of the specification rather than to any fault of the 
manufacturer, and we would appreciate it if you would confirm this so that our 
records would be complete in all particulars. 

Very truly yours, 
Vuutcan E ectric Co, 
L. A. Brert, Sales Manager. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953 
(Dictated February 20, 1953). 
teference: Contract AF 33(600)- 20359. 
COMMANDING GENERAL, 
New York Regional Office, Eastern Air Procurement District, 
New York, N. Y. 
(Attention: EAH NP-A-4/FC/mal. 

Dear Sir: Reference vour letter dated February 16, 1953, concerning tele- 
phone conversation on February 10, 1953, between Mr. Schroeder and Mr. Car- 
reras relative to subject contract, you will find attached copy of telegram sent to 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command (Mr. Carreras already has a copy) which 
I believe satisfies the request for a revised delivery schedule for incorporation in a 
change order. 

The gun heater which, it now appears, Headquarters AMC wishes us to produce 
is not (as Messrs. Beck and Walton agreed during telephone conversation of 
February 11) the answer to the problems previously discussed with the Govern- 
ment. After many months of engineering on our part and testing on the Govern- 
ment’s part, we were finally told thst a space problem existed with the thermo- 
statically equipped gun heater in certain aircraft. Mr. Walton, therefore, in- 
structed us to submit costs on the gun heater which includes the new cord set 
only, not the new cord set plus the thermostat which is the only real answer to 
this problem. We were informed that a research project will be announced shortly 
to develop a thermostatic gun heater within certain prescribed space limitations; 
the end product of which will no longer be designated as a J—4 gun heater but will 
carry a new designation. With the information I have been given regarding a 
stock of J—4 gun heaters on hand, I am at a loss to understand this halfway solution 
covering 8,188 gun heaters on our subcontract and 7,699 on our prime contract. 

! again would like to point out, for the record, that I very much appreciate 
the help your office has given our company in attempting to straighten out the 
J—4 gun heater situation. If the gun heater is ever actually brought up to the 
standards which combat men have every reason to expect and which, engineering- 
wise, is entirely feasible it will, in no small measure, be due to your efforts. 

Please let me know if there is anvthing further our company can do to answer 
both your specific questions in your letter of February 16 and in the matter of 
.50-caliber gun heaters in general. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rorert L. Smits, 
Vice President, Operations. 
ec: Mr. Fred Carreras 
Mr. A. R. Vaccaro 
Mr. H. L. Sebroeder 
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Marcu 2, 1953. 
CoMMANDING GENERAL, 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, 
Wright Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 
(Attention: MCPPLR-6, Mr. P. Walton, Mr. R. Beck.) 

Dear Srr: This letter will serve to confirm our understanding of telephone 
versation between Messrs. Walton, Peck, Schroeder, and myself. The follow- 
is a list of the main points discussed: 

A. It was stated that the tvpe AN-J-4 gun heater incorporating a silicone 
ber cord set and a protective thermostat submitted by our company had 

1 all of the existing tests in accordance with specification MIL—H-—6769. 

B. It was found by your office that due to the exterior configuration of the unit 

it would not fit into all types of aircraft. 

C. As a result of B, a redesign project is now being carried out by the Air Force 

will determine the allowable space limitations for incorporating a thermo- 


view of the fact we discussed the space limitations with your Engineering 
tment prior to submitting our samples, we feel that if we had been informed 

wable configuration before final testing we could possibly have com- 
i the project at the same time. 


e allow 
Your office requested that we furnish gun heaters on our present contracts 
rporating only a new type cord set and eliminating the thermostat. 
‘Your office requested that we furnish: 
Engineering costs incurred by our company in designing and developing a 
statically controlled gun heater with a new-type cord set which would 
1 the high temperatures involved. 
A unit cost on manufacturing a gun heater incorporating a silicone rubber 
et in lieu of the type now called for in the existing spec, but eliminating the 
rmostat. 
AS we pointe 1 out during the telephone conversation and which was concurred 
merely the addition of a new-type cord set without a thermostat is not 
e solution for a gun heater which will function satisfactorily under all conditions, 
| it is our opinion that some method of incorporating a thermostat must be 
cted at the earliest possible date. 
Sincerely yours, 
tonERT L. Smirx, 
Vice President, Operations. 
ec: Mr. Fred Carreras, EAPD 
Mr. Robert L. Smith 
Mr. Henry L. Schroeder 


Marcu 19, 1953. 


Subject: J—4'gun heater; contracts AF 33 (600)—15824 and AF 33 (600)—20359. 
Through: Air regional representative, New York regional office, Eastern Air 

Procurement District, John Wanamaker Building, 780 Broadway, New York 3, 

Na 
To: Bobrich Products Corp., 1 East Main Street, Beacon, N. Y. 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND, 

Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio: 

1. The sample heaters submitted in accordance with headquarters AMC letter 
of November 5, 1952, have been tested and results indicate that the design is 
satisfactory. However, this headquarters is unable to incorporate the change in 
production at the present time due to the difference in external configuration 
caused by the thermostat. It would be possible to incorporate the new cord in 
the present heaters but it is believed that the slight improvement gained thereby 
does not justify the additional cost. 

2. You are therefore authorized to resume shipments on subject contracts in 
accordance with requirements as they existed prior to November 5, 1952. 

3. It is requested that you submit a detailed breakdown of additional costs 
incurred subsequent to November 5, 1952. This cost data is to be submitted 
through the New York regional office. 
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4. It is recognized by this headquarters that a great deal of time has been con- 
sumed in the evaluation of the sample heater submitted by your firm. Although 
this delay was unavoidable it did tend to work a hardship on your firm. Your 
indulgence, constructive criticisms, and assistance are sincerely appreciated. 

E. H. WItson, 
Colonel, USAF, Chief, Electronics Branch, Procurement Division 
(For the commanding general). 
ec: New York regional office. 


Marcu 26, 1953 
(Dictated March 25, 1953). 


Re: Contract AF 33(600)—9553, contract AF 33(600)-—20359, gun heater—AN-J—4 
CoMMANDING GENERAL, 
Air Materzel Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 
(Attention: Mr. P. Walton, MCPPLR-46.) 


Dear Sir: This will confirm our telephone conversation of Tuesday, March 
24, between Mr. Robert Beck, you and myself, regarding the current status of 
the AN-J—4 procurement program. 

As you know, I was promised during a conversation held with you on March 16 
that a reply to the problem of how to proceed on contracts noted above would be 
given; the question was whether Bobrich would resume production on a “‘thermo- 
statically controlled-improved cord set’’ gun heater, or a heater incorporating 
the improved cord set only, or a gun heater incorporating no changes from that 
being produced when a stop order was issued, would be forthcoming during the 
week ending March 21. As of yesterday morning this letter had not been received, 
nor was it received by 5 o’clock today. 

However, you did read to me a copy of a letter which you stated left your 
office on Thursday, March 19, which stated Bobrich Products Corp. was 
informed to resume production of gun heaters with no changes from the model 
previously produced. You stated, as I had been told in previous conversations, 
that the “thermostatic-improved cord set gun heater’’ cannot be used at the 
present time because of a configuration problem. As the cord set presents no 
configuration problem, and the thermostat has a diameter approximately that of a 
25-cent piece and projects above the gun heater chassis approximately three- 
eighths of an inch, this statement puzzled me. We have previously asked and 
have never received any concrete facts regarding this configuration problem. 
From our company’s elementary knowledge of aircraft and armament, we know of 
no specific case where this could be true, but as our knowledge is not extensive 
we are very much interested in learning of the exact aircraft and armament where 
this problem does exist. 

According to verbal information furnished me, the armament engineering sec- 
tion learned of the configuration problem only after the time consuming regular 
tests called for in specification MIL—H-6769A were made on the heater (which 
passed said specifications). It is interesting to note that we asked the engineer- 
ing section at a conference held at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base whether 
there was any configuration problem, and were told that there was none. How- 
ever, at least 2 months have elapsed since this problem has been discovered, and 
I feel that it is startling that no concrete facts have been forwarded to us nor 
have we been asked if the thermostat can be relocated or its dimensions changed 
in order to solve said problem. 

It has come to my attention that specifications for the AN-J-—4 gun heater 
are to be revised and that this revised gun heater will be known by another 
designation (Ex: AN-J-20). This revised gun heater will incorporate a ther- 
mostatic control and an improved cord set. However, you did not mention this 
fact during the portion of our conversation of the 24th when you remarked of 
the Air Force’s inability to reimburse Bobrich Products Corp. for its develop- 
ment expenditures. Correspondence in our files indicates that we were ordered 
by the Air Force to furnish a sample gun heater which would solve the problems 
listed below. I, therefore, cannot accept your remarks as being correct. 

I was pleased to note that you did feel the Air Force liable for the expenses 
incurred in stopping and starting production on the J—4 gun heater in accordance 
with your stop order. This information has already been forwarded to Vulcan 
Electric Co., the prime contractor on the gun heater actually being man- 
ufactured when the stop order was received. This amount was $3,350 but, 
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kly, this money is by no means of primary interest to me. My primary 

cern is and has been that combat airmen receive the best equipment possible 

perform the jobs they are ordered to undertake. Previous correspondence, 

evious conferences both with procurement and engineering at Wright-Patterson 

\ir Force Base, as well as Eastern Air Procurement District, shows unanimous 

agreement with our opinion that the AN-—J—4 gun heater on which you are asking 
to resume production has the following defects: 

a) Will fail Still-Air Test, which states that ‘‘no damage”’ shall occur when 

e gun heater is subjected to said test. 

b) That subject gun heater when connected to a source of energy but not 

nnected to the gun (through carelessness or accidental means) will develop at 
east 1,000° F. and is perfectly capable of burning up an aircraft either while on 
the ground or in flight. 

c) The service life is seriously shortened by the fact that the cord set is not 
properly designed for satisfactory service at the approximate 400° F. range under 
which the gun heater normally operates. Failures so developing usually happen 
while the aircraft is in flight, and cannot be remedied until the ship completes its 
mission, 

It has come to my attention that a stock of 127,000 gun heaters was in exist- 
ence as of the end of 1952 in the Far East area. I, therefore, see no reason, nor 

as an adequate reason been presented to me by your office, as to why it is neces- 
sary to make 15,000 additional units with no change in design when we know that 
the present design is inadequate. 

It has also come to my attention that Wright-Patterson Air Force Base Arma- 

ent Engineering Section sent an inquiry to the commanding general, Far East- 
ern Air Force, about 5 months ago, requesting information on the service of gun 
heaters incombat. To use a nonofficial phrase, I would call the reply ‘‘a scorcher.”’ 

he commanding general, Far Fastern Air Force, stated that WPAFB had prom- 
sed his office in June 1950 an improved gun heater, and he stated, quite correctly, 
that no improved gun heater had been forthcoming and he asked where said im- 
proved gun heaters were. Com FEAF also stated that numerous “U. R.’s’’ had 
been sent back from his command to WPAFB. The armament section stated to 
me that this was quite puzzling for only a handful of U. R.’s were on file in their 
office. 

It further came to my attention that the Far Eastern technical representative 
of the North American Aviation Corp. arrived at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base for certain conferences approximately 5 months ago and he reported, un- 
officially, of course, that the gun heater was a poorly designed unit, that it should 
be improved, and that it was causing trouble in the field. 

Investigations of my own indicate that combat airmen have little faith in this 
unit as it is presently designed, and that they often make no use of the item at 
all and prefer to fly without them in the aircraft. 

All of this points up to what I consider a lamentably poor performance on the 
part of WPAFB in the procurement of an armament accessory which is used by 
combat aircraft. As you know, the present cost of the gun heater is approxi- 
mately $2; a heater incorporating the thermostatic control and improved cord 
set would cost approximately $4.50. The difference of $2.50 multiplied by 
approximately eight machine guns adds up to an additional cost of $20 per air- 
craft. This certainly does not seem to be a major expenditure in light of our 
Nation’s military appropriations and expenditures. 

Therefore, in view of the facts stated in your letter of March 19 and for the 
reasons explained above, as I have exhausted all channels known to me to have 
the proper design changes made on this equipment, I am taking this subject up 
with Members of the United States Congress and its appropriate committees. 

Very truly yours, 
Bosricu Propucts Corp., 
Rosert L. Smiru, Vice President. 
Mr. Robert Beck, contracting officer, WPAFB, Ohio. 
Col. E. H. Wilson, USAF, Chief, Electronics Branch, Procurement Division, 
WPAFB. 
Mr. Fred Carreras, Eastern Air Procurement District, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Clifford Lydiard, Eastern Air Procurement District, New York, N. Y. 
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TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF THE INVITATION FOR BIDs 


1. Awarp.—The right is reserved, as the interest of the Government may 
re —_ to reject any or all bids and to waive any minor informality or irregularity 
in bids received. The Government may accept any item or group of items of 
any bid unless qualifie d by specific limitation of the bidder. Unless otherwise 
provided in the schedule, bids may be submitted for any quantities less than 
those specified; and the Government reserves the right to make an award on any 
item for a quantity less than the quantity bid upon at the unit price offered 
unless the bidder specifies otherwise in his bid. The contract shall be awarded 
to that responsible bidder whose bid, conforming to the Invitation for Bids 
will be most advantageous to the Government, price and other factors considered 
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award mailed (or oiherwise furnished) to the successful bidder within the time 

acceptance specified in the bid results in a binding contract without further 

by either party. 

LABOR INFORMATION. Attention is invited to the possibility that wage 
nations may have been made under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
viding minimum wages for employees engaged in the manufacture for sale 
Government of the supplies covered by this Invitation for Bids. Informa- 

n this connection, as well as general information as to the requirements of 

act concerning overtime paym« nt, child labor, safety and health provisions, 

, may be obtained from the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 

tment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. Requests for information should 

e the Invitation number, the issuing agency, and the supplies covered. 

3. Discounts.—(a) Prompt payment discounts will be included in the evalua- 

of bids, provided the period of the offered discount is sufficient to permit 
yment within such period in the regular course of business under the delivery, 

pection, and payment provisions of the Invitation and Bid. 

In connection with any discount offered, time will be computed from date 

f delivery of the supplies to carrier when delivery and acceptance are at point 
rigin, or from date of delivery at destiantion or port of embarkation when 
livery and acceptance are at either of those points, or from date correct invoice 
voucher (properly certified by the Contractor) is received in the office specified 
the Government if the latter date is later than the date of delivery. 

1. Prices.—Unit price for each unit bid shall be shown and such unit price 

ill include packing unless otherwise specified. In each case totals shall be 

rted in the Amount column of the Schedule. 

5. DELIVERY TIME.—When not otherwise specified, bidder must definitely 

te time of proposed delive ry. 

COMPUTATION OF TIME.—Time if stated as a number of days, will include, 

lays and holidays. 

SAMPLES.—Samples of items, when required, must be submitted within the 
me specified and at no expense to the Government; if not destroyed by testing, 
ey will be returned at bidder’s request and expense, unless otherwise specified 
the Schedule. 

8. GOVERNMENT-FURNISHED PROPERTY.—No material, labor, or facilities will 
be furnished by the Government unless otherwise provided in the Schedule. 

9. Acents.—Bids signed by an Agent must be accompanied by evidence of his 

thority. 

10. Bros.—(a) Data. Each bidder shall furnish the information required by 
the Bid form. The bidder should print or type his name on the Schedule and 
each Continuation Sheet thereof upon which he makes an entry. 

b) Corrections. Erasures or other changes in bids must be explained or other- 
wise noted over signature of bidder. 

c) Late. No bid or modification thereof received after the time set for opening 
will be considered except that when a bid or modification arrives by mail after 
the time set for opening, but before award is made, and it is determined by the 
Government that nonarrival on time was due solely to delay in the mails for 
which bidder was not responsible, such bid or modification thereof will be con- 
sidered. 

d) Mistakes. Bidders are expected to examine the drawings, specifications, 
irculars, Schedule, and all instructions pertaining to the supplies or services. 
Failure to do so will be at the bidder’s risk. In case of mistake in extension of 
rice, the unit price will govern. 

e) Alternate. Alternate bids will not be considered unless authorized in the 
Schedule. 

f) Addressing. Except as provided in (g) below, bids and modifications thereof 

hall be enclosed in sealed enve lopes addressed to the issuing office, with the name 
and address of the bidder, the date and hour of opening, and the Invitation Num- 
ber on the face of the envelope. 

qg) Telegraphic. Telegraphic bids will not be considered unless authorized in 
the Schedule, although bids may be modified by telegraphic notice provided such 
notice is received prior to the time set for the opening of the bids. 

h) Withdrawal. Bids may be withdrawn by written or telegraphic notice 
provided such notice is received prior to the time set for the opening of the bids. 

11. Bonps.—No bond or other form of security will be required except as 
provided in the Schedule. 

12. SELLER’s INVOICES.—Invoices shall be prepared and submitted in triplicate 
unless otherwise specified. Invoices shall contain the following information: 
Contract number, Order number (if any), and Item number; contract description 


p 
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of supplies or services, sizes, quantities, unit prices, and extended totals. Bil] of 
lading number and weight of shipment will be shown for shipments made on 
Government bills of lading. The following certificate will be shown on each copy of 
the invoice: : 

“T certify that the above bill is correct and just and that payment thereof has 
not been received.”’ 

The Contractor or his authorized representative will sign ONLY the original 
(ribbon tyned copy, if typed). When the invoice is signed or receipted in the name 
of a company or corporation, the name of the person signing, as well as the capacity 
in which he signs, must appear. For example: “John Doe Company, by John 
Smith, Secretary,” ‘“‘Treasurer,’”’ or as the case may be. 

13. No sip.—In the event no bid is to be submitted, DO NOT return the 
invitation unless otherwise specified. However, a letter or post card should be 
sent to the issuing office advising whether future invitations for the type of supplies 
or services covered by this invitation are desired. 

14. IDENTIFICATIONS OF SUPPLIES TO BE FURNISHED.— When the Invitation for 
Bid provides that “tor equal’’ items will be considered, the bidder must indicate 
the part number which he proposes to furnish in the space adjacent to the items 
on which he is submitting a bid. Bids received which do not indicate clearly the 
manufacturer’s part numbers for items to be furnished as “for equal” items and 
which bids are not accompanied by fully revealing specifications and drawings, 
may be deemed nonresponsive by the Contracting Officer. 

15. “Or EQuaL”’.—A bidder may offer an “or equal” substitute item only in 
connection with those items in the Invitation for Bid in which the words “or 
equal”’ are recited as a part of the description thereof. 

a, Substitute Item.—An item offered in lieu of an approved item, whether or 
not purported by the bidder to be identical in all respects with an approved item 
of supply, but which is not produced by the manufacturer whose symbol appears 
on an approved item of supply is a substitute item. 

b. Qualifying “Or Equal’ Substitute Items.—A bidder offering substitute item 
as an “‘or equal’’ must sustain the burden of providing information in sufficient 
detail to permit the determination by the Contracting Officer of the “or equal” 
status of any substitute items so offered by submitting with the bid, supporting 
data necessary to permit the Contracting Officer to determine the acceptability 
of the tendered item of supply to the using service. If supplemental data is 
requested by the Contracting Officer and such data is not furnished by the bidder, 
as requested, no further consideration will be given to such bid. 

c. Failure To Indicate “Or Equal’’ Substitute Items.—A bidder failing to indicate 
that he proposes to furnish “or equal’’ substitute items, as above indicated, if 
awarded a contract, will be required to furnish the specified article, as described, 
without substitution of any kind, on penalty of default pursuant to the “Default’’ 
provision of this contract. : 

16. WirHDRAWAL OF BIDs.—Bids may be withdrawn prior to opening. Negli- 
gence of the part of the bidder in preparing his bid confers no right of withdrawal 
of the bid after it has been opened. 

17. SIGNATURE OF BIDS.—Each bid must give the full business address and 
name of the bidder and be signed by him with his usual signature. 

Bids made by a partnership must furnish the full names of all partners and 
must be signed with the partnership name by one of the members of the partner- 
ship or by an authorized representative followed by the signature and designation 
of the person signing. 

Bids made by corporations must be signed with the legal name of the corpora- 
tion, followed by the name of the person authorized to bind it in the matter. 

The name of each person signing shall also be typed or printed below the 
signature. A bid by a person who affixes to his signature the word “president,” 
“secretary,’’ “agent,” or other designation without disclosing his principal, may 
be held to be the bid of the individual signing. 

When requested by the Government, satisfactory evidence of the authority 
of the officer signing in behalf of the corporation shall be furnished. 

18. NoTIcE OF SHIPMENT.—At the time of delivery of a shipment to a carrier 
for transportation, the Contractor shall give such prepaid notice of shipment as 
the Contracting Officer may require. 

19. VARIATIONS IN QUANTITIES.—Variations in the quantities of the items 
received in this bid not exceeding 5% may be accepted as a compliance with 
any contract when caused by conditions of loading, shipping, or packing, or 
allowances in manufacturing; and the payment shall be adjusted accordingly, 
provided any such variations are always approved in writing by the Contracting 
Officer prior to acceptance. 
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20. Prices QUOTED must be firm and cannot be made subject to any con- 

gencies. 

21. Ir No BID is submitted for an item, please do not insert any comments. 

22. War suRPLUS.—A bidder who proposes to furnish war surplus material 
nay base his bid upon such items provided he states in his bid that he will furnish 
war surplus items, is willing to ieneaaienhn possession, and will offer for pre- 

ntract inspection, the full quantity of each item at a location specified by him. 

irplus items must be physically located within the Continental limits of the 
ited States at the time of bid opening, and will not be acceptable without 
prior approval of the Contracting Officer. The bidder must, if requested by 
he Government, disassemble such material for inspection and reassemble the 
same by competent mechanics at no charge to the Government. Failure to 
-omply with the conditions of this paragraph shall give the Government the 
ht to reject the bid as nonresponsive. 

No precontract inspection will be understood to limit or modify the Govern- 

ent’s contractual right to inspect and reject material at the time of delivery. 


a. The Bidder must list surplus items bid upon, The following items, and no 
+} 


1er(s 


». War surplus material offered for inspection and acceptance will be rejected 
under a contract wherein the bidder did not state his intention of supplying sur- 
plus items as part of his bid. 

. Each bidder offering items, formerly disposed of by the Government as 
surplus, in response to this invitation will furnish the following information 
with respect to such items: (Additional pages may be used if necessary.) 

1) Packing or container markings or stampings on the property which 
dentify the property as former Government surplus property 


2) Number of units and dollar value of total quantity offered which is former 


Government surplus property: 


3) Earliest date to which bidder can certify the property offered was dis- 
posed of by the Government. 


charges, and transportation charges to F. O. B. point and will govern in all cases 
of inconsistency as to price. 

24. SuBQUANTITIES.— Where the total quantity of an item is divided into 
subquantities because of packaging requirements or for some other reasons, 
bids will be evaluated and award will be made on the basis of the total amount 
of the bid for that item. For example, if an item is listed as 2(a) and 2(b), it 
will be awarded as a single item 2, comprising the total of 2(a) and 2(b). 

25. TERMINATION.—General Provisions No. 23, TERMINATION FOR 
THE CONVENIENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT is hereby made a part of 
this contract notwithstanding any expression therein to the contrary as to limita- 
tion in value. 

26. SHIPMENT OF SuppLizs.—a. The provisions below shall apply in those 
cases wherein the contract specifies F. O. B. Common Carrier Contractor’s 
Plant, and the Contractor’s Plant is within the State of Indiana. However, 
these provisions shall not apply to supplies contracted for hereunder to the extent 
that the contract specifies a destination within the State of Indiana for such sup- 
plies. When and to the extent that the provisions below are applicable. Gen- 
eral Provision No. 26, ‘““NOTICE OF SHIPMENTS” shall be deleted in its 
entirety: 

The Contractor shall complete bills of lading to cover all shipments of the 
supplies, shall deliver such supplies under the bills of lading so completed to a 
carrier consigned for delivery to points of destination outside the State of Indiana, 
and shall obtain receipt therefor on the bills of lading, all in accordance with 
instructions of the Contracting Officer. In addition, at the time of delivery 
of any shipment to the carrier for transportation, the Contractor shall give prepaid 
notice of shipment to the consignee establishment, and to such other persons or 
installations designated by the Contracting Officer, in accordance with instruc- 
tions of the Contracting Officer. If any instructions required herein have not 
been received by the Contractor at least twenty-four hours prior to such delivery 
to a carrier, the Contractor shall request instructions from the Contracting 
Officer. Title to the supplies will pass to the Government after delivery thereof 
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to the carrier and compliance with all of the provisions of this clause and the 
instructions of the Contracting Officer furnished hereunder. 

All supplies contracted for herein will be delivered to points of destination out- 

side the State of Indiana and payments to the Contractor in accordance with 
applicable provisions of this contract shall be considered as receipts by the Con- 
tractor derived from sales in interstate commerce. The Contractor shall not 
be liable for payment of any direct tax, including Indiana Gross Income and 
Bonus Tax, as may be levied or imposed by any State upon the supplies or 
services covered by this contract. Payments hereunder to the Contractor shall 
not include any direct tax levied or imposed by any State as aforesaid. Upon 
application by the Contractor, the Contracting Officer shall furnish evidence of 
exemption from such direct tax, and this clause does also constitute such evidence 
in accordance with General Provision 10 hereof, entitled “FEDERAL, STATE, 
AND LOCAL TAXES’ 
27. ORDNANCE DRAWINGS.— When items are ed under Ordnance draw- 
ing numbers, such drawings are available and will be furnished upon request 
directed to any Orduence District and items supplied must conform to these 
Ordnance Drawing 

28. MANUFACTURERS’ SYMBOLS AND NUMBERS.—a. Items, the manufacturers’ 
symbols and numbers of which are indicated in the item description have pre- 
viously been inspected, evaluated, and approved for Government use if supplied in 
accordance with specifications designated by such manufacturers’ symbols and 
numbers. No prints or drawings of these items are available for distribution by 
the Government. 

b. If a bidder is not one of the manufacturers whose symbols and part numbers 
are stated herein, or is not a regular dealer in item(s) of such manufacturer, in- 
cluding those item(s) described herein, and the bidder does not intend to furnish 
the item(s) of such manufacturer, the submission of the bid and the qualifying 
evaluation of item(s) offered to be furnished must be accomplished in accordance 
with Number 14 and 15 of Terms and Conditions Continued. 

29. ASSIGNMENT OF CLAIMS.—a. The sentence commencing with ‘‘Notwith- 
standing” and ending with ‘‘contract” and the parenthetical sentence immediately 
following such sentence are hereby deleted from General Provision No. 8 “AS- 
SIGNMENT OF CLAIMS?” subsection (a), and in lieu thereof there is hereby 
inserted the following: 

‘Notwithstanding any other provision of this contract, payments to an assignee 
of any moneys due or to bec ome due under this contract shall not to the extent 
provided in said Act, as ame nded, be subject to reduction or setoff.” 

b. Except as provided above, General Provision No. 8 shall continue in full 
force and effect. 

30. SuBcONTRACTING.—a. It is the policy of the Government as declared by 
the Congress to bring about the greatest utilization of small business concerns 
which is consistent with efficient production. 

b. The Contractor agrees to accomplish the maximum amount of subcontract- 
ing to small business concerns that the Contractor finds to be consistent with the 
efficient performance of this contract. 

31. CEILING PRIcEsS.—Contractor agrees that the prices invoiced hereunder will 
not exceed the lower of 

(1) the contract prices or 
(2) any applicable ceiling prices established by OPS or other authorized 
Government agency. 

32. F. O. B. pornt.— Delivery will be: 

a. F. O. B. DESTINATION ) 

b. F. 0. B. COMMON CARRIER, CONT RACTOR’S OR SUBCONTRAC- 
TOR’S PLANT_--- b faddiowset (XX) 

33. INSPECTION AND ACCEPTANCE.—a. Inspection for conformity of item(s) 
with applicable drawings and specifications will be made at the following location: 


(Contractor’s or subcontractor’ s plant) 


b. Inspection for conformity with packaging, packing, and marking specifica- 
tions made at the following location: 


(Contractor’s or subcontractor’s plant) 
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When delivery is to be F. O. B. Common Carrier, Contractor’s or subcon- 
tor’s plant, final inspection and acceptance of items will be at Contractor’s 
beontractor’s plant and shipment will be made on Government Bill of Lading 
rail or truck as specified. Contractor will make delivery at nearest rail facility 
‘rail shipment is specified. 
When delivery is to be F. O. B. destination, final inspection and acceptance 
| be at destination. 
34. DELIVERY AND DELIVERY SCHEDULE.—a. All items must be delivered in 
rrdance with the required delivery as set forth in the Delivery Schedule 
ereof. A bid offering later delivery will be rejected unless it is determined by 
Contracting Officer to be in the best interest of the Government to accept 
h later delivery, price and other factors considered. 
34. DELIVERY AND DELIVERY SCHEDULE CONTINUED.—b. The time of delivery, 
offered by a bidder and accepted by the Contracting Officer, shall be the 
ice of any contract awarded pursuant to this Invitation For Bid. 
Permission is granted ( ) is not granted (_ ) to advance this schedule listed 
below, if the material is available and can be shipped at a faster rate. 
d. Delivery is required as follows: 


f 


as 


esse! 


DELIVERY SCHEDULE 
Items 1 thru 4: 
10 percent—30 days after date of award of contract 
10 percent—60 days after date of award of contract 
10 percent—90 days after date of award of contract 
10 percent—120 days after date of award of contract 
) percent—150 days after date of award of contract 


I 
» percent—180 days after date of award of contract 


l 
Lé 
15 percent—210 days after date of award of contract 
iF 


percent—240 days after date of award of contract 


35. RENEGOTIATION.—a. This contract is subject to the Renegotiation Act of 

1951 (P. L. 9, 82d Congress) and shall be deemed to contain all the provisions 
required by Section 104 of said Act. 
b. The contractor (which term as used in this clause means the party contracting 
to furnish the materials or perform the work required by this contract) agrees to 
insert the provisions of this clause, including this paragraph (b) in all subcontracts 
as required by Section 104 of the Renegotiation Act of 1951; provided, that the 
contractor shall not be required to insert the provisions of this clause in any sub- 
contract of a class or type deseribed in Section 106 (a) of the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951. 

36. SHIPPING DESTINATIONS.—a. Wherein Depot Symbols adjacent to the 
item descriptions will indicate destinations for such items, the following list of 
symbol definitions controls: 


Depot Symbol and Address 

AN—Commanding Officer, Anniston Ordnance Depot, Bynum, Alabama 
AG—Commanding Officer, Atlanta General Depot, Atlanta, Georgia 
BE—Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal Army Point, California 
LK—Commanding Officer, Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Culbertson, Pa. 
MR—Commanding Officer, Mt. Rainier Ordnance Depot, Mobase, Washington 
RD—Commanding General, Red River Arsenal Defense, Texas 

F—Commanding Officer, Rossford Ordnance Depot, Toledo, Ohio 

K—Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Illinois 

U—Commanding Officer, Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Pueblo, Colorado 
RA—Commanding Officer, Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, New Jersey 


b. If no Depot Destination symbols appear adjacent to the Items, the Items are 
to be shipped to the following destination(s). 

Items 1 thru 4: 

Shipping instructions will be furnished automatically through the office ad- 
ministering contract by the Tools and Equipment Stock Control point, Rossford 
Ordnance Depot, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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CONTINUATION SHEET 


(SUPPLY CONTRACT) (IFB) 


Contract, order, or invitation No, 
Standard Form 36 (as applicable): OR D-20-113-52-2903 
Prescribed by General Services Page No. 7 
Administration, Nov. 1949 Edition 





Quantity 
Supplies or services (number Unit price | Amount 
of units) 


Item 
No 


| Prod. order No. 33-079-300233: 
1 (1)| Tester, low voltage circuit, voltage range 0-1, 0-10, 5, 500 
| 0-50, 0-100; ampere range 3—0)-10, 15-0-50, 30-0-100, | 
150-0-500, 300-)-1000; (for testing generators, 
starters, regulators, and wiring) in accordance 
with military specification MIL-T-10308 (ORD) 
dated 19 May 1950 except that all references to 
specification JA N-I-6 (paragraphs 2.1 and 3.1.13) 
are deleted. Federal Stock No. 17-T-5575-50 
(A 5500 
( ) 
Insert Bidder’s Model No 
Bid sample required for this item. 
See instructions sheet No. 1. 
Reqn. No. 33-079-300010 
lester, electric exhaust, gas analyzer, dry battery 
operated, with fungus resistance; in accord, with 
military spec. MIL—A~-10972 dated 1 March 1951. 
(ORD) except batteries are not to be furnished. 
Federal Stock, No. 17-T-5508 (A-330) (A F-25). 
( -) 
Insert Bidder’s Model No. 
See instruction sheet. 
i 











Name of bidder or contractor: 


Standard Form 86 Contract, order, or invitation No. (as applicable): OR D-20-113-52-2623 
Prescribed by General Services Page No. 8 
Administration, Nov. 1919 Edition 


CONTINUATION SHEET 


(SUPPLY CONTRACT) (IFB) 





| 

No | Quantity 
N | Supplies or services (number Unit | Unit price | Amount 
me. >} of units) | 


Prod. Order No. 33-079-300. 206: 
3 (1)| Tester, leakage, low and high tension, 6, 12, and 24 
volt, battery operated, in metal box; Nelson Tester 
Co., Inc., or approved substantial equal. (Metal box 
to be 20 gage with piano type hinged cover, provid- 
ing suitable space for storing test leads with phone 
jack plugs and operator’s manual.) Fed. Stk. 
No. 17-T-5536-100 (A-1000) owhiemtsintanes dn aie 
) 


Insert Bidder’s Model No. 

See Instruction Sheet No. 1. 

| Bid sample required for this item. 

Tester, leakage, low and high tension, 110 volt, in | 
metal box; Nelson Tester Co., Inc., or approved | 
substantial equal. (Metal box to be 20 gage with 
piano type hinged cover, providing suitable space 
for storing test leads with phone jack plugs and 
operator’s manual.) 
DMD cue cob spans x 

) 

Insert Bidder’s Model No. 

See Instruction Sheet No. 1. 

Bid sample required for this item. 








Name of bidder or contractor: 
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ConTINUATION SHEET No. 9 
(IFB) ORD-20-113-52-2623 
PACKAGING ENGINEERING SPECIFICATION 

Prod. Order No. 33-079-300233 


m No. 1 (1). Federal Stock No. 17—~T-5575-—50. 

t Package: 1. 

it Packages in Intermediate Package: None. 
leaning: C1. 

Preservation: None. 

Packaging: II-B or II-A if facilities for hold down are provided. 

Packing: Note (C). 
marks: Note (D). 

Note (C): Pack in box NN-—B-621, NN-—B-—631, or NN-—B-601 gross weight limit 
200 lbs. except for complete shipments of one item to one destination weighing 
less than 30 lbs. in which case box LLL-B-631 may be used. Pack only like 
tems in the same container. Marking shall meet the requirements of MIL-— 
STD-129. 


Note (d): All materials and methods shall conform to specification JAN-—P-100 
and JAN-—P-116. 


ConTINUATION SHEET No. 10 
(IFB) ORD-20—-113-52-2623 
PACKAGING ENGINEERING SPECIFICATIONS 
Reqn. No. 33-079-300010 


Item 2 (8). Federal Stock No. 17—T—5508. 

Unit Pack: 1. 

Cleaning: C—O. 

Preservation: None. 

Packaging: In accordance with paragraph 5.1 of MIL—-A-10972, except that 
Method shall be IIb (container-Barrier-container) . 

Packing: In accordance with paragraph 5.2.1 for Domestic shipment, Specifica- 
tion MIL-A-10972. 

Marking and identification in accordance with U. S. Army Spec. AXS-—1222, 
Rev. 2, dated 12 Oct. 1948, and Amendment No. 1, dated 8 Dec. 1949. 


PACKAGING ENGINEERING SPECIFICATIONS 
Prod. Order No. 33—-079-—300206 


Items 3 (1) and 4 (2). Federal Stock No. 17—-T-—5536-100, 17-T-5536-110. 

Unit Package: 1. 

Unit Packages in Intermediate Package: None. 

Cleaning: C—O. 

Preservation: None. 

Packaging: II-B Note (A). 

Packing: Note (C). 

Remarks: Note (D). 

Note (A): Suitably cushion leads, plugs, and instruction manual, and include 
within tester box or within unit container. 


Note (C): Pack in box NN-—B-621, NN-—B-—631, or NN-—B-—601, gross weight limit 
200 lbs. except for complete shipments of one item to one destination weighing 
less than 30 Ibs. in which case box LLL-B—631 may be used. Pack only like 
items in the same container. Marking shall meet the requirements of MIL— 
STD-129. 


Note (D): All materials and methods shall conform to specification JAN-P-100 
and JAN-—P-116. 
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CONTINUATION SHEET No. 11 
(IFB) ORD—-20-113-—52-2623 
PUBLICATIONS FOR ITEM (8): 1 (1), 2 (8), 3 (1), AND 4 (2) 


The following shall be packed for each unit within the shipping container 
Operation instructions 
2) Lubrication instructions 
3) Maintenance instructions 
1) Parts list 
b. Publications listed above may be furnished as one volume, or separate 
however, they must cover the specific items being procured. 
ce. In addition to publications packed within the shipping container, 
1,180 additional copies of each publication for Item 1 (1 
151 additional copies of each publication for Item 2 
280 additional copies of each publication for Item 3 (1 
180 additional copies of each publication for Item 4 (2 
ll be shipped prepaid to the following within thirty (30 


ntract 


days after the award 


2) copies of each will be shipped to Chief of Ordnance, Wash- 


Attentio ORDFM-—Pub 
copies of each will be shipped to the Commanding Officer 
nance Depot, Toledo 1, Ohio, Attention: ORDWD-TE. 
balance to Commanding Officer, Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, 
Attention: Publication Division, to be marked “For stoc 
issued only upon direction of ORDFM-—Pub. Procured 
No. fe 


CONTINUATION SHEET No, 12 
IFB) ORD-—20—-113—52-—2623 
INSTRUCTION SHEET NO. 1 


Item 1 (1), 3 (1) and 4 (2 

Bid sample must be furnished for test and evaluation. The sample(s) requested 
in this (Invitation for Bids) (Price Quotation Request) will have the item num- 
ber(s) indicated on the outside of the container and will be shipped to the desti- 


nation shown below: 


Commanding General, Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, 1501 Beard Street. 
Detroit 9, Michigan. Attn: MC—PK. 


1) All packages containing samples will be marked as follows: 
1. Item number and invitation for bids number 
2. Sample for tests. Not subject to receiving inspection. 

b) Evidence of shipment of sample prior to bid opening time (either copy of 
bill of lading, express receipt, or parcel post receipt) will be included as part of the 
bid being submitted. 

c) Item being furnished as same must conform in every respect to the item the 
facility intends supplying to meet the Government requirements. 

d) Any sample failing in any portion of tests will be deemed sufficient basis for 
rejection. 

e) Samples will be furnished at no cost to the Government and may not be 
returned to the facility as they may be expended during the course of evaluation 

(f) It is the bidder’s responsibility to submit with his bid, for every item 
quoted on, the model number and complete data, such as drawings, specifications 
and any other information required for a complete technical evaluation for each 
item he proposes to furnish. 

g) Prices quoted must include all charges for the furnishing of the item(s), 
including packaging, packing, marking, photographs, publications as outlined in 
this (Invitation for Bids). 

h) Indications must be made of all deviations being made from the specifica- 
tions on items mentioned in this (Invitation for Bids 

Failure to comply with the instructions of this Invitation for Bids may be cause 
for considering a bid nonresponsive. 
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CONTINUATION SuHeEet No. 13 
(IFB) ORD—-20-113-—52-2623 
INSTRUCTION SHEET NO, 2 


ices aunned must include all charges for the furnishing of the item(s 
ckaging, packing, marking, photographs, publications as outlined 
vitation for Bids. 

I is the bidder’s responsibility to submit with his bid, on every item quoted 
the model number and complete data such as drawings, specifications and 
other information required for a complete technical evaluation of each item 

proposes to furnish. 

c) Indications must be made of all deviations being made from the specifica- 
s on items mentioned in this Invitation for Bids. 

Failure to comply with the instructions of this Invitation for Bids may be cause 
considering a bid nonresponsive. 


ConTINUATION SHEET No, 14 
Item 1 (1): 

C) Technical Assistance: (a) The contractor shall furnish upon request 

hnical assistance to representatives of the Ordnance Corps to enable them to 
prepare & manuscript and artwork for a technical publication for the item in 
accordance with RA PD Instructions Numbers 1 and 12. This obligation for 

hnical assistance will be discharged as follows: 

1) One of the first production items to be furnished under this contract will 
be retained at the contractor’s plant. The administering district will be respon- 

le for the inspection and acceptance of the item at the supply contractor’s 

lant. The Property Administrator of the administering district will maintain 

e necessary records for Government Furnished Property and perform the duties 

ative thereto as prescribed in Appendix B of Armed Services Procurement 
gulations Manual for Control of Government Property in Possession of 
tractors 

2) The contractor shall furnish necessary space so that the item(s) can be 
isassembled and reassembled for photographic and technical study purposes 

representatives of the Ordnance Corps. 

3) The contractor shall furnish e quipment and technically qualified personnel 
) assist representatives of the Ordnance Corps in disassembling and assembling 

item(s) during the preparation of the manuscript. 

1) Upon completion of manuscript and upon notification in writing by the 
yrdnance Corps, the contractor shall ship the item(s) in a serviceable condition 
and in a manner as designated for the item(s) supplied under this contract. 

The technical assistance set forth above will be paid for at a rate not to 
exceed forty dollars ($40.00) per day for a maximum of twenty (20) days. This 
rate will be paid for only the period during which representatives of the Ordnance 
Corps are engaged in preparation of the manuscript and artwork at the con- 
tractor’s plant. 

b) The manuscript which will be prepared by representatives of the Ordnance 
Corps will provide information for ae by using troops and ordnance maintenance 
personnel and will include general descriptive matter, lubrication and operational 
instructions, and detailed instructions for organizational and field maintenance 
of the materiel. The maintenance procedures to be described therein will include 
instructions for complete disassembly, assembly, inspection, and replacement of 
all component parts of the item. These instructions will include the use of all 
tools and equipment. The textual matter in the manuscript(s) will be amply 
and thoroughly illustrated by the judicious use of 3-dimensional line or half-tone 
exploded views, and half-tone action, and half-tone overall type illustrations. 
Exploded views will depict all parts of the item(s). 


CoNTINUATION SHEET No. 
(IFB) ORD-20-113-52-2623 
(FOR INFORMATION ONLY) 


1. It is requested that the bidder indicate below whether he prefers to prepare 
& manuscript and artwork of a technical publication in accordance with RA PD 
Instructions Numbers 1 and 12, under a separate contract, in the event that he is 


33559—53 29 


VoV00 oe 
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awarded a contract for this item rather than assist the Ordnance Corps in such 
preparation as outlined above. 


( ) I prefer to prepare a manuscript and artwork in accordance with RA PD 
Instructions Nos. 1 and 12. 


2. This information is desired only for a possible future negotiated contract 
to prepare a manuscript and artwork. (This indication will not affect or influence 
the award of this contract.) 


GRATUITIES 


(A) The Government may, by written notice to the contractor, terminate the 
right of the contractor to proceed under this contract if it is found, after notice 
and hearing, by the Secretary or his duly authorized representative, that gratuities 
(in the form of entertainment, gifts, or otherwise) were offered or given by the 
contractor, or any agent or representative of the contractor, to any officer or 
employee of the Government with a view toward securing a contract or securing 
favorable treatment with respect to the awarding or amending, or the making of 
any determinations with respect to the performing, of such contract; provided, 
that the existence of the facts upon which the Secretary or his duly authorized 
representative makes such findings shall be in issue and may be reviewed in any 
competent court. 

(B) In the event this contract is terminated as provided in paragraph (A) 
hereof, the Government shall be entitled (1) to pursue the same remedies against 
the contractor as it could pursue in the event of a breach of the contract by the 
contractor, and (11) as a penalty in addition to any other damages of which it 
may be entitled by law, to exemplary damages in an amount (as determined by 
the Secretary or his duly authorized representative) which shall be not less than 
3 nor more than 10 times the costs incurred by the contractor in providing any 
such gratuities to any such officer or employee. 

(C) The rights and remedies of the Government provided in this clause shall 
not be exclusive and are in addition to any other rights and remedies provided by 
law or under this contract 

ORD MC-—P-2120 (1 Nov. 1951). 


GENBRAL Provisions (Suppty Contract) ! 


1 General provisions 1 through 20 were incorporated in (IF B) OR D-20-113-52-2623 by reference to stand- 
ard form 32, prescribed by the General Services Administration, November 1949 edition. Inasmuch as 
they were not literally incorporated in the IFB they are not reproduced here. 


21. REPORTING OF ROYALTIES.—If this contract is in an amount which exceeds 
$10,000, the Contractor agrees to report in writing to the Contracting Officer, 
during the performance of this contract and prior to its completion or final settle- 
ment, the amount of any royalties or royalty rates paid or to be paid by it directly 
to others in connection with the performance of this contract, together with the 
names and addresses of licensors to whom such payments are made and either 
the patent numbers involved or such other information as will permit identification 
of the patents or other basis on which royalties are to be paid. Where the Con- 
tractor’s compliance with the foregoing reporting requirement is found by the 
Contracting Officer to be impracticable because of the size of the Contractor’s 
business or because of the nature of its accounting procedures, the Contractor 
may furnish one or more reports, based on its established accounting periods and 
covering the entire contract period, of royalties in excess of $1,000 (if computed 
on an annual basis) paid or to be paid to each licensor on the Contractor’s over-all 
business, together with such other information as will permit identification of 
the patents or other basis on which royalties are to be paid, in which event the 
Contractor shall furnish the Contracting Officer upon his request and at Govern- 
ment expense, an allocation of such royalty payments to Government business 
or to the work or supplies covered by this contract; reference to any such periodic 
royalty reports, previously furnished to any Government agency and covering 
the period of performance of this contract, shall constitute compliance with the 
reporting requirement of this clause. 

If this contract is in an amount which exceeds $10,000, and no royalties or 
royalty rates are paid or to be paid directly to others under the circumstances set 
forth above, the Contractor agrees so to report in writing to the Contracting 
Officer prior to completion or final settlement of this contract. 

22. PaTENT INDEMNITY (This Article will form a part of any Contract awarded 
which is in excess of $1,000.00).—The Contractor agrees to indemnify the Gove 
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ernment and its officers, agents and employees against liability, including costs 
and expenses, for infringement upon any Letters Patent of the United States 
except Letters Patent issued upon an application which is now or may hereafter 
for reasons of national security, ordered by the Government to be kept secret 

or otherwise withheld from issue) arising out of the performance of this contract 
r out of the use or disposal by or for the account of the Government of supplies 
furnished or construction work performed hereunder. The foregoing indemnity 
all not apply unless the Contractor shall have been informed as soon as prac- 
ticable by the Government of the suit or action alleging such infringement, and 
shall have been given an opportunity to present recommendations as to the defense 
thereof; and further, such indemnity shall not apply in any one of the following 
situations: (i) any infringement resulting from the addition to any such supplies 
of other supplies not furnished by the Contractor for the purpose of such addition; 

i) any settlement of a claim of infringement made without the consent of the 
Contractor, unless required by final decree of a court of competent jurisdiction; 

iii) any claim of infringement arising from use or disposal outside the scope of 
any license limitation under which the Contractor is bound, provided that the 
Contractor has notified the Government of the limitation prior to first delivery 
nder this contract; (iv) any infringement necessarily resulting from changes 
ther than the substitution of another standard commercial part or component 
manufactured or supplied by the Contractor) ordered pursuant to this contract, 
or from specific written instructions given by the Contracting Officer directing 
a manner of performing the contract not normally utilized by the Contractor. 

23. TERMINATION FOR CONVENIENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT.—(a) The perform- 
ance of work under this Contract may be terminated by the Government in 
accordance with this clause in whole, or from time to time in part, whenever 
the Contracting Officer shall determine that such termination is in the best 
interests of the Government. Any such termination shall be effected by delivery 
to the Contractor of a Notice of Termination specifying the extent to which 
performance of work under the contract is terminated, and the date upon which 
such termination becomes effective. 

(b) After receipt of a Notice of Termination, and except as otherwise directed 
by the Contracting Officer, the Contractor shall (1) stop work under the contract 
on the date and to the extent specified in the Notice of Termination; (2) place no 
further orders or subcontracts for materials, services or facilities except as may 
be necessary for completion of such portion of the work under the contract as is 
not terminated; (3) terminate all orders and subcontracts to the extent that they 
relate to the performance of work terminated by the Notice of Termination; 
(4) assign to the Government, in the manner, at the times, and to the extent 
directed by the Contracting Officer, all of the right, title and interest of the 
Contractor under the orders and subcontracts so terminated; (5) settle all claims 
arising out of such termination of orders and subcontracts, subject to the approval 
or ratification of the Contracting Officer, which approval or ratification shall be 
final for all the purposes of this clause; (6) transfer title and deliver to the Gov- 
ernment, in the manner, at the times, and to the extent, if any, directed by the 
Contracting Officer, (i) the fabricated or unfabricated parts, work in process, 
completed work, supplies, and other material produced as a part of, or acquired 
in connection with the performance of, the work terminated by the Notice of 
Termination, and (ii) the completed or partially completed plans, drawings, 
information, and other property which, if the contract had been completed, 
would have been required to be furnished to the Government; (7) use its best 
efforts to sell, in the manner, at the times, to the extent and at the price or prices 
directed or authorized by the Contracting Officer, any property of the types 
referred to in provision (6) of this paragraph, provided, however, that the Con- 
tractor (i) shall not be required to extend credit to any purchaser, and (ii) may 
keep any such property at a price or prices approved by the Contracting Officer; 
and provided further that the proceeds of any such transfer or disposition shall 
be applied in reduction of any payments to be made by the Government to the 
Contractor under this contract or shall otherwise be credited to the price or cost 
of the work covered by this contract or paid in such other manner as the Contract- 
ing Officer may direct; (8) complete performance of such part of the work as shall 
not have been terminated by the Notice of Termination; and (9) take such action 
as may be necessary, or as the Contracting Officer may direct, for the protection 
and preservation of the property related to this contract which is in the possession 
of the Contractor and in which the Government has or may acquire an interest. 

(c) After receipt of a Notice of Termination, the Contractor shall submit to 
the Contracting Officer its termination claim, in the form prescribed by the Con- 
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tracting Officer. Such claim shall be submitted promptly but in no event later 
than one year from the effective date of termination, unless one or more extensions 
in writing are granted by the Contracting Officer upon request of the Contractor 
made in writing within such one year period or authorized extension thereof 
Upon failure of the Contractor to submit its termination claim within the time 
allowed, the Contracting Officer shall determine, on the basis of information 
available to him, the amount, if any, due to the Contractor by reason of the 
termination. 

d) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (c), the Contractor and the Con- 
tracting Officer may agree upon the whole or any part of the amount or amounts 
to be paid to the Contractor by reason of the total or partial termination of work 
pursuant to this clause, which amount or amounts may include a reasonable 
allowance for profit, but only on work done in connection with the terminated 
portion of the contract. The contract shall be amended accordingly, and the 
Contractor shall be paid the agreed amount. Such amendment shall be final 
and conclusive upon the Contractor and the Government. Nothing in paragraph 
(e) of this clause, prescribing the amount to be paid to the Contractor in the event 
of failure of the Contractor and the Contracting Officer to agree upon the whole 
amount to be paid to the Contractor by reason of the termination of work pur- 
suant to this clause, shall be deemed to limit, restrict, or otherwise determine or 
affect the amount or amounts which may be agreed upon to be paid to the Con- 
tractor pursuant to this paragraph (d). 

e) In the event of the failure of the Contractor and the Contracting Officer 
to agree as provided in paragraph (d) upon the whole amount to be paid to the 
Contractor by reason of the termination of work pursuant to this clause, the 
Government, but without duplication of anv amounts agreed upon in accordance 
with paragraph (d), shall pay to the Contractor the amounts determined as follows: 

(1) For completed supplies accepted by the Government and not theretofore 
paid for, a sum equivalent to the aggregate price for such supplies computed in 
accordance with the price or prices specified in the contract, appropriately 
ad 


usted for any saving of freight or other charges; 
2) The total of 
The costs incurred in the performance of the work terminated, exclusive 
of any costs attributable to supplies paid or to be paid for under paragraph 
e 1) hereof; 


} 
4 
| 


ii) The cost (which may inelude a reasonable allowance for profit to 
subcontractors or vendors but only on work done in connection with the 
terminated portion of any subcontract or order) of settling and paying 
claims arising out of the termination of work under subcontracts or orders, 
as provided in paragraph (b) (5) above, which are properly chargeable to 
the terminated portion of the contract (exclusive of amounts paid or payable 
on account of supplies or materials delivered or services furnished by sub- 
contractors or vendors prior to the effective date of the Notice of Termina- 
tion, Which amounts should be included in the costs payable under (i) above), 
provided that: 

(A) Each such claim has been settled with the written approval of 
the Contracting Officer; or 

(B) If a final judgment has been rendered against the Contractor, 
or a subcontractor or vendor, by a court of competent jurisdiction 
determining the liability of the Contractor, subcontractor or vendor 
with respect to any such claim, the Contracting Officer has determined 
that such judgment or a part thereof is allocable to the terminated 
portion of the Contract. 

(In order for a judgment to be allowable under this subparagraph (ii 
the Contractor, or subcontractor, or vendor concerned, must have 
given the Contracting Officer prompt notice of the initiation of the 
proceedings in which such judgment was rendered and offered in writing 
to give the Government complete control of the defense of the proceed- 
ings, and must have diligently defended the suit or, if the Government 
has assumed control of the defense of the proceedings, must have 
rendered such reasonable assistance as has been requested by the 
Government. If such judgment includes amounts for loss of anticipa- 
tory profits or consequential damages, such amounts will not be allowable 
under this subparagraph) ; 

(iii) a sum equal to 2% of that part of the amount determined under 
(i) which represents the cost of articles and materials not processed by the 
Contractor, plus a sum equal to 8% of the remainder of such amount, 
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but the aggregate of such sums shall not exceed 6% of the whole of the 
amount determined under (i) above. 

3) The reasonable costs of settlement, including accounting, legal, clerical, 

i other expenses reasonably necessary for the preparation of settlement claims 

supporting data with respect to the terminated portion of the contract and 

he termination and settlement of subcontracts thereunder, together with 

sonable storage, transportation, and other costs incurred in connection with 
protection or disposition of termination inventory. 

rhe total sum to be paid to the Contractor under (1) and (2) of this paragraph (e) 

sll not exceed the total contract price as reduced by the amount of payments 

erwise made and as further reduced by the contract price of work not ter- 

nated. Except for normal spoilage, and except to the extent that the Govern- 

nt shall have otherwise expressly assumed the risk of loss, there shall be excluded 

from the amounts payable to the Contractor as provided in paragraph (e) (1) 

1 paragraph (e) (2) (i), any amounts allocable to or payable in connection with 
property which is de ‘stroye xd, lost, stolen, or damaged so as to become undeliver- 
able to the Government, or to a buyer pursuant to paragraph (b) (7 

f) The Contractor shall have the right of appeal, under the clause of this 

ntract entitled ‘“‘Disputes,’’ from any determination of the amount due to the 
Contractor made by the Contracting Officer under paragraphs (c) or (e) above, 

‘ept that if the Contractor has failed to submit its claim within the time pro- 

led in paragraph (c) above and has failed to request extension of such time, he 
shall have no such right of appeal. In any case where the Contracting Officer 
has made a determination of that amount due under paragraph (c) or (e) above, 

he Government shall pay to the Contractor the following: (i) if there is no right 
of appeal hereunder or if no timely supeel has been taken, the amount so deter- 
ined by the Contracting Officer, or (ii) if an appeal has been taken the amount 
finally determinaed on such appeal; any such determination being final and 
conclusive upon the Contractor and the Government. 

(g) In arriving at the amount due the contractor under this clause there shall 
be deducted (1) all unliquidated advance or other unliquidated payments on 
account theretofore made to the Contractor, (2) any claim which the Government 
may have against the Contractor in connection with this contract, and (3) the 
agreed price for, or the proceeds of sale of, any materials, supplies or other things 
kept by the Contractor or sold, pursuant to the provisions of this clause, and not 
otherwise recovered by or credited to the Gcvernment. 

h) If the termination hereunder be partial, prior to the settlement of the 
terminated portion of this contract, the Contractor may file with the Contracting 
Officer a request in writing for an equitable adjustment of the price or prices 
specified in the contract relating to the continued portion of the contract (the 
portion not terminated by the Notice of Termination), and such equitable adjust- 
ment as may be agreed upon shall be made in such price or prices. 

i) The Government may from time to time, under such terms and conditions 
as it may prescribe, make partial payments and payments on account against 
costs incurred by the Contractor in connection with the terminated portion of 
this contract whenever in the opinion of the Contracting Officer the aggregate of 
such payments shall be within the amount to which the Contractor will be en- 
titled hereunder. If the total of such payments is in excess of the amount finally 
agreed or determined to be due under this clause, such excess shall be payable by 
the Contractor to the Government upon demand, together with interest com- 
puted at the rate of 6% per annum, for the period from the date such excess 
payment is received by the Contractor to the date on which such excess is re- 
paid to the Government. 

(j) Any determination of costs under paragraph (c) or (e) hereof shall be 
governed by the Cost Principles set forth in Section XV of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation, as in effect on the date of this contract. 

(k) Unless otherwise provided for in this contract, or by applicable statute, 
the Contractor, from the effective date of termination and for a period of three 
years after final settlement under this contract, shall preserve and make available 
to the Government at all reasonable times at the office of the Contractor, but 
without expense to the Government, all its books, records, documents, and other 
evidence bearing on the costs and expenses of the Contractor under this contract 
and relating to the work terminated hereunder, or, to the extent approved by the 
Contracting Officer, photographs, microphotographs, or other authentic repro- 
ductions thereof. 
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24. NEUTRALITY ACT oF 1939.—If any of the supplies to be delivered under this 
contract are arms, ammunition, or implements of war, as listed in the current 
proclamation issued by the President pursuant to the Neutrality Act of 1939 (22 
U. S. Code 452) the Contractor either (i) represents that it is properly registered 
under said Act and agrees to furnish satisfactory evidence thereof upon request 
or (ii) represents that it is not subject to said Act and agrees to furnish satisfactory 
evidence thereof upon request. ; 

25. NoricE TO THE GOVERNMENT OF LABOR DISPUTES.—Whenever the Con- 
tractor has knowledge that any actual or potential labor dispute is delaying or 
threatens to delay the timely performance of this contract, the Contractor shall 
immediately give notice thereof, including all relevant information with respect 
thereto, to the Contracting Officer. 

26. NOTICE OF SHIPMENTS.—At the time of delivery of any shipment of sup- 
plies to a carrier for transportation, the Contractor shall give prepaid notice of 
shipment to the consignee establishment, and to such other persons or installations 
designated by the Contracting Officer, in accordance with instructions of the 
Contracting Officer. If such instructions have not been received by the Con- 
tractor at least 24 hours prior to such delivery to a carrier, the Contractor shall 
request instructions from the Contracting Officer concerning the notice of shipment 
to be given. 


EXHIBIT 2 
MIL-~T-10308(0 RD 
19 May 1950 
Superseding 
Army 56-85-2 
14 June 1944 
MILITARY SPECIFICATION 


TESTER, LOW-VOLTAGE CIRCUIT 


1. SCOPE AND CLASSIFICATION, 

1.1 Scope.—This specification covers low-voltage circuit testers used for indi- 
cating the electrical functioning of automotive and like type generators, their con- 
trol apparatuses, starting motors, and all other devices associated in the low- 
voltage circuit. This tester shall be capable of accomplishing the required tests 
on direct-current systems of internal-combustion engines within its scope of a 
fraction of 1 volt up to a maximum of 100 volts and from 0 ampere to 1,000 
amperes. 

1.2 Classification.—The low-voltage circuit tester covered by this specification 
shall be of only one type and one class as specified hereinafter. 

2. APPLICABLE SPECIFICATIONS. 

2.1 Specifications.—The following specifications, of the issue in effect on date 
of invitation for bids, form a part of this specification: 


FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS: 
N N-B-601—Boxes; Wood-Cleated-Plywood, For Domestic Shipment. 
N N-B-621—Boxes; Wood, Nailed and Lock-Corner. 
TT—P-636 —Primer, Paint, Synthetic. 
TT-—E-489 —Enamel, Gloss, Synthetic. 
MILITARY SPECIFICATIONS: 
JAN-I-6 —lInstruments, Electrical Measuring, Indicating, Basic, Volt- 
meters and Ammeters. J 
JAN-P-105—Packaging and Packing for Overseas Shipment—Boxes, Wood, 
Cleated, Plywood. ' E 
JAN-—P-106—Packaging and Packing for Overseas Shipment—Boxes; Wood, 
Nailed. 
JAN—P-116—Packaging and Packing for Overseas Shipment—Preservation, 
Methods of. i 
JAN-T-—152—Treatment, Moisture- and Fungus-Resistant, of Communica- 
tions, Electronic, and Associated Electrical Equipment; Gen- 
eral Process for. 
U.S. ARMY SPECIFICATIONS: 


3-1 —Paint and Related Materials, General Specification for Inspection 
and Tests. Color Card Supplement only. 

3-210—Varnish, Moisture- and Fungus-Resistant. 

100-2— Marking Shipments by Contractors; General Specification for. 
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Copies of specifications should be obtained from the procuring agency or as 
lirected by that agency. Both the title and identifying number or symbol should 
e stipulated when requesting copies.) 

3. REQUIREMENTS. 
3.1 Design and construction. 

3.1.1 General——All parts of the tester shall be new, of the latest approved 

sign, and of the best commercial quality. The parts shall be of such size, mate- 

il, and strength as to properly sustain the maximum allowable mechanical and 

ectrical loads imposed upon them, with an adequate factor of safety, maximum 

orking efficiency, and minimum wear during operation. It shall be designed to 
minate all switches and rheostats. The external shunt shall be incorporated in 

e test lead specified in 3.1.14.2, so as to obviate the necessity for any open shunt 
‘connections or shunt switch blades. 

3.1.2 Dimensions.—Overall dimensions, including the feet and folded carrying 

andle, shall not exceed 84% inches wide, 11 inches high, and 14 inches long. 

3.1.3 Weight—Weight of the entire unit including all accessories and equip- 
ment shall not exceed 25 pounds. 

3.1.4 Illustrations —The illustration shown by figure 1 is for the convenience 

identification, requisitioning, purchasing, and inspection officers and is not in- 
ended to preclude the purchase of testers which are otherwise in accordance with 

requirements of this specification. 

3.1.5 Materials— Materials shall be sound, of uniform quality and condition, 

nd shall conform in composition and suitability to the standard practices of 
reputable manufacturers producing equipment of the type specified in this speci- 
feation, 

3.1.6 Electrical connections.—All electrical connections shall be mechanically 
ecured before being soldered or brazed, to preclude the possibility of their becom- 

g loose when subject to extreme vibration in service. Soldering acids, acid 
fluxes, or soldering salt shall not be used. 

3.1.7 Interchangeability —All replaceable parts shall be constructed to definite 
standards, tolerances, and clearances in order that any such parts of a particular 
type or model may be replaced or adjusted without requiring modification. All 
such parts, where practicable, shall be permanently marked with the manufac- 
turers’ part number. 

3.1.8 Protective finishes—Bare metal and working surfaces, except when the 
parts involved are made of corrosion-resisting material, shall be properly coated 
or covered with a chemical or electro-chemical finish or with suitable materials 
of a type to be approved by the procuring agency. The finish shall assure, ade- 
quate protection against corrosion damage by the elements, under all kinds of 
transportation or storage, in inclement weather, and in moist, warm, salt atmos- 
phere as encountered in the Tropics. 

3.1.9 Painting.—The complete low-voltage circuit tester, except for those 
parts for which a painted surface is not suitable, shall be painted with one coat of 
primer conforming to specification TT-—P-636, followed by two coats of enamel 
conforming to specification TT-—-E-489. Unless otherwise specified, the color 
of the finish coat shall be medium gray No. 123 conforming to color card supple- 
ment of specification 3—1 or light gray conforming to National Machine Builders’ 
Association color ecard No. 7B. 

3.1.10 Nameplate.—Unless otherwise specified, a nameplate, permanently and 
legibly marked with the following information shall be securely attached to each 
tester: 


LOW-VOLTAGE CIRCUIT TESTER 


Order No 
Mfr’s. Name or Trademark 
Property —U. 8. GovERNMENT 


3.1.10.1 Part number.—The manufacturer’s part number, marked in the space 
provided in the nameplate, shall be identical with the Manufacturer’s production 
drawing number, including applicable dash numbers if the drawing is tabulated 
and covers more than one part. 
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Low-voltage circuit tester. 


3.1.11 Case.—The carrying case shall be of all metal welded construction, and 
the nominal thickness of the metal shall be not less than 0.0359 inch (No. 20 
Manufacturers’ Standard Gage). A cover shall be permanently attached to the 
top of the case by a full length piano-type hinge. All corners of the case parallel 
to the hinge shall be rounded to a minimum radius of 44 inch. Two spring loaded 
draw bolt locks shall be provided for securely locking both halves of the case 
together. A folding metal carrying handle of sufficient size shall be provided. 
Properly formed metal angles of not less than .0598 inch (No. 16 Manufacturers’ 
Standard Gage) shall be welded to the inside of that section of the case to which 
the instrument panel is mounted. They shall be located so that, when the instru- 
ment panel is mounted, the panel shall be flush with the edge of the case. The 
feet of the ease shall be extruded from the metal of the case or shall be rubber 
type grommets. They shall be on all portions of the case that would normally 
contact a flat surface when the case is open and in use or when it is closed and in 
an upright position. The feet shall be constructed so that the case, when set on 
a horizontal surface, will be stable. If the case is not constructed so that when 
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en and in use both halves rest on the same plane, a hinged locking device shall 
provided to hold the cover in an upright position. 
3.1.11.1 Metal storage pockets Separate metal pockets shall be provided in 
case for storing the test leads and for holding the instruction manuals applicable 
the operation and maintenance of the tester. The storage pockets shall hold 
all accessories securely so that no damage will result to the instrument when the 
ease is closed. 
3.1.12 Instrument panel.—The instrument panel shall be constructed of 
).0478-inch (No. 18 Manufacturers’ Standard Gage) sheet steel and securely 
unted in the carrying case by Phillips-type screws arranged for easy removal 
m the case. The panel shall have a dull finish with legible screened contrasting 
arkings to designate the various terminal connections. The instrument panel 
hall be arranged so that, when it is removed from the case, all instruments, 
ring, and other components connected to the panel will remain thereon. 
3.1.13 Meters.—One voltmeter and one ammeter shall be provided and securely 
ttached to the instrument panel. The meters shall conform to specification 
\N-I-6 and have movement suspended in jewel bearings and an overall accuracy 
thin 2 percent of full scale deflection. ‘The current requirements for full scale 
ection of the meter needle shall be as specified in 3.1.13.5.1 and 3.1.13.5.2, and 
shall be noted in a legible manner on the meter dial face. 
3.1.13.1 Pointer—The meter shall have a pointer of the knife-edge type, 
tably formed to permit accurate readings at a normal distance and so positioned 
n the face of the dial as to insure a minimum error of reading due to parallax. 
3.1.13.2 Housing— The meter housing shall be made of plastic, shall be moisture- 
roof, shall have a dull black finish, and shall be mounted in a manner to provide a 
ilient shock cushion between the meter and the instrument panel. 
3.1.13.2 Transparent front.—The meter shall be provided with a glass or other 
ransparent window which shall be shatterproof and free of discoloration, scratches, 
triae, and electrostatic effect. 
3.1.13.4 Zero adjuster—An externally accessible means shall be provided for 
adjusting the needle to zero, It shall have a range of adjustment of not less than 
5 percent of the scale length and shall have sufficient friction to prevent it from 
shaking loose and changing adjustment when subjected to vibration. 
3.1.13.5 Dial.—The meter dial shall be made of nonferrous metal, and the face of 
the dial shall have a securely bonded white background with the numerals and 
lettering printed thereon by a process that will result in permanence. The scale 
length at tip of pointer shall be not less than 3 inches, and the full scale shall 
cover an arc that shall not exceed 105°, 
3.1.13.5.1 Ammeter dial—The ammeter dial shall have one seale with an off- 
center zero and shall indicate, by using a combination of different colored numerals, 
the following scale ranges: 3-0—-10, 30—-0—100, 300—0—-1000; 15-0—50, 150—0—500. 
The scale shall be divided into 65 divisions with heavy extended lines for each 5 
divisions and numerals for each 10 divisions. Full scale deflection shall be 50 
millivolts which shall be noted on the face of the dial as F. S.=—50 M. V. 
3.1.13.5.2 Voltmeter dial—The voltmeter dial shall have one scale and shall 
indicate, by using a combination of different colored numerals, the following scale 
ranges: 0-1, 0-10, 0-100, 0-50. The scale shall be divided into 50 divisions with 
heavy extended lines and numerals for each 5 divisions. Full scale deflection shall 
be 1 milliampere which shall be noted on the face of the dial as F.S.=1 M. A. 
3.1.13.6 Binding posts—The binding posts shall be made from nonferrous 
metal and plated to render them oxide proof. All posts shall be of sufficient and 
consistent height to afford a level plane of protection for the meter. 
3.1.13.6.1 Ammeter binding posts for internal shunt.—Four posts shall be 
provided. One post shall serve as the common positive terminal for the three 
negative terminals; a separate post shall be provided for each negative terminal 
of the 10-, 50-, and 100-ampere ranges. These posts shall be cross-drilled and 
reamed to receive the jack plugs on the ammeter test leads. A knurled head 
screw shall extend through the top of each post to properly secure the test leads 
to the terminals. Means shall be provided to prevent the screws from being 
removed from the binding posts without resorting to peening or staking the threads, 
so as to insure against loss of the parts. 
3.1.13.6.2 Ammeter binding posts for external shunt.—Three posts shall be pro- 
vided. One post shall serve as the common positive terminal for the two negative 
terminals; a separate post shall be provided for each negative terminal of the 500- 
and 1000-ampere ranges. These posts shall be end drilled and reamed to receive 
the jack plugs on the calibrated shunt leads. 
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3.1.13.6.3 Voltmeter binding posts.—Five posts shall be provided. One post 
shall serve as the common positive terminal for all of the negative posts; a separate 
post shall be provided for each negative terminal of the 1-, 10-, 50-, and 100-volt 
ranges. These posts shall be end drilled and reamed to receive the jack plugs on 
the voltmeter test leads. 

3.1.13.6.4 Resistor binding posts.—Three lead resistance binding posts shall be 
provided and they shall be connected to the center-tapped resistor specified jn 
3.1.14.4. They shall be constructed the same as the posts specified in 3.1.13.6.1, 

3.1.13.6.5 Bi nding post insulation.—All binding posts passing through th: 
instrument panel shall be insulated from the panel by means of laminated resinoid 
bonded linen bushings of sufficient thickness to withstand mechanical and 
electrical stresses imposed upon them without failure. 

3.1.14 Electrical circuits.—The electrical circuits of the tester shall be arranged 
to use a minimum of wiring and shall depict, whenever possible, a pictoral diagram 
of the circuit wiring. The wire used shall be of ample size and strength to carry 
the maximum load that will be imposed upon it, and the wiring shall be insulated 
with a material that will withstand normal rubbing contact without causing wear 
which would lead to short circuits. The insulated wire shall be coated with a 
varnish that will render it moisture and fungus resistant. 

3.1.14.1 Ammeter circuit (internal shunt).—The binding posts specified in 
3.1.13.6.1 shall be interconnected to a continuous one piece shunt of copper- 
nickel-manganese alloy calibrated for the proper voltage drop for each amperage 
change. 

3.1.14.2 Ammeter circuit (external shunt).—An external shunt shall be furnished 
with each tester and the circuit of the tester shall be arranged whereby the 
external shunt, when connected to the binding posts specified in 3.1.13.6.2 can be 
used for the 500- and 1000-ampere ranges. The external shunt shall be con- 
structed of copper-nickel-manganese alloy and it shall be wrapped with a high 
dielectric electrical insulation tape. High current carrying leads shall extend, 
in the same direction, from the end blocks of the shunt; and these leads shall be 
approximately 14 inches long and equipped with lug terminals, with suitable 
strain relief at the point of connection, on the outer ends. Two calibrated leads, 
approximately 7 feet long, shall also extend from the end blocks of the shunt; and 
they shall be equipped with spring compression type banana plugs of a suitable 
size to fit their respective binding posts. 

3.1.14.3 Voltmeter circuit—The voltmeter electrical circuit shall have indi- 
vidual wire wound fixed precision resistors mounted on each of the negative 
binding posts. Each resistor shall then be interconnected by a single copper wire 
which shall lead to the voltmeter. This circuit shall insure the continued use of 
the voltmeter if any one resistor fails in operation. 

3.1.14.4 Fixed resistor circuit—A 1-ohm center tapped vitreous enamel fixed 
resistor shall be connected to the binding posts specified in 3.1.13.6.4, so that a 
combination of the center tap and either end tap or the extreme end taps may be 
used for inserting the proper resistance while checking certain closed circuit type 
voltage regulators on 6- and 12-volt electrical systems. 

3.1.15 Test leads —All test leads, including those specified in 3.1.14.2, shall 
be suitable for the intended purpose and they shall be adequately insulated with a 
material that is impervious to oil, water, acids, and extremes of temperature. 
All leads shall be properly identified and shall have the terminals securely con- 
nected to the wires with a suitable strain relief. Leads shall be furnished as listed 
below: 

2 Voltmeter leads, approximately 7 feet long, with Mueller No. 60, or 
approved equal, solid copper alligator clips on one end and spring compression 
type banana plugs of a suitable size to fit their respective binding posts on 
the other end. 

2 Ammeter leads, approximately 7 feet long, with Mueller No. 24, or 
approved equal, solid copper clips on one end and solid jacks of suitable size 
to fit their respective binding posts on the other end. 

1 Jumper lead, approximately 12 inches long, extra flexible wire, with 
Mueller No. 60, or approved equal, solid copper alligator clips on both ends. 
This lead is to be used for shorting out the voltage regulator while current 
regulator tests are being conducted. 

3.1.16 Accessories—Two Mueller No. 21, or approved equal, solid copper 
clips shall be provided to adapt to the terminal lug ends of the external shunt lead. 

3.1.17 Fungus proofing.—All electrical components of the low voltage circuit 
tester, except the meters, shall be coated with a moisture and fungus resistant 
varnish conforming to the requirements of specification 3-210, and this varnish 
shall be applied in accordance with specification JAN-T-152. 
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3.1.18 Instruction manual.—Unless otherwise specified, an instruction manual 
shall be furnished, and it shall include information necessary for the successful 
operation and maintenance of the low voltage circuit tester. When specified in 

invitation for bids, a preliminary copy of the manual shall be submitted to 

e procuring agency for approval prior to publication. One copy of the manual 
shall be packed with each tester in a manner to preclude loss during transit or 
unpacking. 

3.2 Performance.—The tester shall be capable of accurately testing the elec- 
rical functioning of automotive and like type generators, their control apparatuses, 
starting motors, and all other devices associated in the low voltage circuits. 

3.3. Workmanship.—The low voltage circuit tester shall be free of charac- 
teristies or defects which affect appearance, serviceability, or render the tester 
unsuitable or inefficient for the intended purpose. 

1. SAMPLING, INSPECTION, AND TEST PROCEDURES 

4.1 Sampling and inspection. 

4.1.1 Sampling. 

4.1.1.1 Lot.—Unless otherwise specified, a lot shall consist of the number of 
low voltage circuit testers produced in one day at the particular plant or unit 
concerned, However, where a day’s production is relatively small, a lot may 
include the production of two or more consecutive days but not more than 10 

sters. 

4.1.1.2 Sampling.—At least one tester shall be selected at random from each 
lot offered for delivery as an acceptance sample for test purposes. 

4.1.2 Inspection and tests. 

4.1.2.1 Place—Unless otherwise specified, inspection and tests shall be made 
at the place of manufacture. 

4.12.2 Inspection procedure-——Each low voltage circuit tester including all 
materials entering into the construction shall be inspected by the Government 
inspector to assure that design and construction comply with this specification. 

1.1.2.2 Test procedure.-—When testing is made at the contractor’s plant, tests 
hall be conducted by the contractor under supervision of the inspector. The 
nspector may, at his option, conduct any or all tests. Unless otherwise specified, 
the contractor shall furnish for use to the Government inspector, without addi- 
tional cost to the Government, instruments, gages, facilities, supplies, and such 
assistance as the inspector may deem necessary to prosecute the inspection and 
tests prior to acceptance. 

1.1.2.3  Retest—Rejected testers shall not be resubmitted for inspection 
without furnishing full particulars concerning previous rejections and measures 
taken to correct the defects. 

1.2 Performance tests —The acceptance sample shall be given such tests as 
may be necessary to determine compliance with this specification. 

5. PREPARATION FOR DELIVERY 

5.1 Packaging.—The low-voltage circuit tester shall be cleaned and then pre- 
served and packaged in accordance with method II of specification JAN-—P-116. 

5.2 Packing. 

5.2.1 For domestic shipment.—For domestic shipment, the packaged tester 
shall be packed in a wood-cleated-plywood box conforming to specification 
NN-B-601 or a nailed wood and lock-corner box conforming to specification 
N N-B-621. 

5.2.2 For overseas shipment.—For overseas shipment, the packaged tester shall 
be packed in a wood, cleated, plywood box conforming to specification JAN-—B- 
105 or in a nailed wood box conforming to specification JAN-—B-106. 

5.38 Marking.—Unless otherwise specified, shipping containers shall be marked 
in accordance with specification 100-2. 

6. Norss 

6.1 Intended use.—The low-voltage circuit tester covered by this specification 
is intended for use in testing and maintaining the electrical systems of automotive 
vehicles. 

6.2 Ordering data.—Procurement documents should specify the following: 

a. Title, number, and date of this specification. 

b. Color of the finish coat of enamel (see 3.1.9). 

c. Whether preliminary copy of the manual is required (see 3.1.18). 
d. Whether domestic or overseas packing (see 5.2). 

e. Whether bid sample is required (see 6.3). 

6.3 Bid samples.—It is considered that this specification adequately describes 
the characteristics necessary to secure the desired materials and that normally no 
samples will be necessary prior to award to determine compliance with this speci- 
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fication. If, for any particular purpose, samples with bid are necessary, they 
should be specifically asked for in the invitation for bids, and the particular pur- 
pose to be served by the bid sample should be definitely stated, the specification 
to apply in all other respects 

6.4 Suggested contractual features to be included in the contract.—The following 
contractual features should be incorporated in each invitation for bids: 

‘Fach bidder shal] furnish with his bid, one set of data sheets (drawings, 
specifications, and parts list) covering the complete low-voltage circuit tester 
as he proposes to furnish it.’’ 

Each bidder offering a low-voltage circuit tester that does not comply in 

ery particular of specification, shall submit with his bid a detailed 

tatement cover each and every point of noncompliance. Should no such 
t ed, it will be understood that the low-voltage circ 
capable of complying in every particular. Any varia- 
tl t hall be corrected by the con- 
irred, and free of additional expense to 1 


of inspection s 


* dimensions re quire d by this specification may 
1 by the procuring agency. The contractor 
compliance of the item as modified.”’ 

pecifications, or other data are used for 

Ion W h a definitely related Government pro- 
es Government thereby incurs no responsi- 

and the fact that the Government may 
uv supplied the said drawings, specifica- 
1 by implication or otherwise as in any 
r person or corporation, or conveying any 
, or sell any patented invention that may 


Exursit 3 


RY THE Detroit ARSENAL AND OTAC WIrxH THE 
ND WEIDENHOFF SAMPLES 


Job Order No.: 6777 
Ex. Order No.: 858-5 
teport No.: 1778 
Laboratory: Electrical 
Date: 17 June 1952 
To: Chief, Tools and Equipment Evaluation Branch, Procurement Division, 
OTAC. Attn.: A. Ryff. 
PURPOSE 


Evaluation of Low Voltage Circuit Testers, FSN 17—T—5575-50, “A,” “B,” 
CEG) RE“ SeeD 9° I eed AE: 


PROCEDURE 


The following changes were made in the Test Program with the approval of the 
Project Engineer (paragraph numbers refer to the Test Program). 
1. Par. l1-a— Delete. 
Substitute—‘‘ Measure overall dimensions.” 
2. Par. 2—Add “In addition, determine effect of static electricity on instru- 
ments.” 
3. Par. 4—a (3)—Delete. 
4. Par. 4—b (3)—Delete. 
5. Par. 5-e—Delete. 
Substitute, “Subject external shunt to 500 amperes for 5 minutes and to 
1,000 amperes for 1 minute.” 
6. Par. 10-a— Delete. 
7. Par. 10-d—Change to ‘‘Omit Cold Bend Test.’ 
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8. Par. 10-e—Change to ‘‘Perform the Cold Bend Test after 24 hours at 
10° F.” 
RESULTS 


1. The results of all tests except the vibration, corrosion-resistance and low 
nperature tests appear in Tables I through XII and Figs. 1 through 28. 
2. Testers ‘‘A,” “C,” and “D,” were visibly undamaged after being subjected to 
e vibration test. 
3. The results of the corrosion-resistance test are given in Appendix A. 
1. Testers “‘A,”’ “C,” and “D” operated satisfactorily at —20° F. after being 
subjected to this temperature for 24 hours. 


DISCUSSION 


1. Since the voltmeter of Code B tester (Fig. 4) was received in an inoperative 

ndition, tests on this tester were not conducted. The current cables connected 

the external shunt of Code E tester were destroyed when the shunt was sub- 
ected to 500 amperes for 5 minutes and to 1,000 amperes for 1 minute (Figs. 

, 27 and 28), The resistance of the external shunt of Code F tester was too low 

give sufficient voltage drop across the shunt for proper deflection of the Am- 
eter (Table III). Tests on the above testers were either discontinued or were 
ot conducted by request of the project engineer. 

2. Listed below are the defects of each of ‘‘A,”’ “‘C,”’ and “‘D”’ testers; 

a. Tester, ‘‘A’”’ 

1. Two of the terminal screws could be removed by hand (Fig. 2). 

2. Electrostatic effect was very bad on both meters. The meters did not 
recover except by breathing on the meter windows (Fig. 20). 

3. The voltmeter readings were more than 2% low (of full scale deflection) 
from 9 to 10 volts on the 0-10 volt range (Fig. 15). 

4, The voltmeter readings were more than 2% low (of full scale deflection) 
from 90 to 100 volts on the 0-100 volt range prior to tapping of the meter. 
This calibration data was obtained after the tester was subjected to the 
vibration test. 

5. The No. 8 cable failed the high temperature test (Table XII). 

Code C Tester 

1. Electrostatic effect was tad on both meters, however, both meters 
recovered quickly. 

2. The sensitivity of the movement of the ammeter was 39.07 mv. for 
full scale deflection; with a 3 ohm external series resistor, the sensitivity 
was 57.45 mv. for full scale deflection (Table VI). 

Code D Tester 

1. The ammeter was more than 2% high (of full scale deflection) from 30 
to 50 amperes on the —15 to 0 to 50 ampere range, from 80 to 100 ampere 
range and from 400 to 600 amperes on the — 300 to 0 to 1,000 ampere range 
(Figs. 17, 18, and 19). 

2. Calibration of the 1,000 ampere range was discontinued at 600 amperes 
because the external insulation of the shunt started to burn at this current. 

3. The ammeter was more than 2 percent low (of full-scale deflection) 
from 6 to 10 amperes on the —3 to 0 to 10 ampere range before and after 
tapping the meters. This data was obtained after the tester was subjected 
to the vibration test. 

4. The insulation was ‘‘burned off’ the shunt and the shunt heated to a 
cherry red when it was subjected to 500 amperes for 5 minutes and to 1,000 
amperes for 1 minute (fig. 25). 

5. The Nos. 8 and 14 cables failed the oil absorption test (table XII). 

3. In measuring the reverse current relay cutout setting of the regulator, it 
was necessary to use the potential leads instead of the current leads for each 
of Code A, C, and D testers. Complete information concerning the connections 
of the testers to the starter and generator systems of the vehicle is given in 
Appendix B. 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. Tests on low-voltage circuit testers “B,” ‘‘E,’’ and ‘‘F’’ were either dis- 
continued, or were not conducted, at the request of the project engineer. 
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2. Based upon the tests conducted in accordance with the Test Program and 
the amendments, the remaining low-voltage circuit testers are listed below in 
the order of overall performance; 

a. “CO” 
b. “A” and “D,” ete. 

Inclosures: 


Test Programs 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
9. Table 
0. Table 
Table 
2. Table 2 
3. Table X 
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Exuipit 3-A 
Test ProGRAM AND Test DIRECTIVE 


Title: Tester, Low-Voltage Circuit; FSN 17—T-—5575—50. 

Purpose: Evaluation of Low Voltage Circuit Tester; FSN 17-T-5575-—50. 

Procedure: 1. Perform the following physical tests: 

a. Measure thickness of sheet metal used for the case, cover, instrument panel 
and braces. 

b. Weigh the tester and accessories 

c. Photograph interior and exterior of tester. 

2. Using calibrated laboratory instruments, 4% of 1% accuracy, as standards, 
check the accuracy of the tester at 20, 40, 60, 80, and 100% of full-seale deflection 
for all ranges. Use test leads and accessories provided with the tester for the 
‘thookup”’ of this test. Plot a calibration curve. 

3. Determine the sensitivity of the instruments mounted on the tester in 
terms of milliamperes for full-scale deflection. 

4. Using the tester and incorporated accessories only, conduct the following 
tests on the 24-volt starter and generator system of a military vehicle truck, \, 
% or 1 ton. 

a. Starter system, normal start, using batteries only. 

(1) Measure starting current. 

(2) Measure system voltage before and during start. 

(3) If readily accessible, measure the voltage drop across the starter 
solenoid or switch. 
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Generator system. 
(1) Measure cut-in voltage and regulating voltage of regulator. 
(2) Determine reverse current relay cut-out setting of regulator. 
3) Measure regulating voltage and current limiting operation of regulator 
under overload conditions. 
For the above tests, Paragraphs 4a and 4b the truck used must be specified 
a breakdown of man-hours expended to accomplish these tests is required. 
In the event that testing, as outlined in Paragraphs 4a and 4b proves to be 
ractical, special equipment such as adapters will be made upon approval of 
Project Engineer to perform these tests. A breakdown of man-hours and 
erial expended to make the special adapters and perform the aforementioned 
s will be required. 
Dependent upon the test results of Paragraphs 4a, 4b, 4c, and 4d, a similar 
may be requested on a military vehicle truck with a six-volt nonwaterproof 
system, 
An electrical overload test will be conducted on the subject tester as follows: 
In the forward direction, on the highest range of the voltmeter, apply 200% 

f the full seale voltage for one second. 

In the reverse direction, on the highest range of the voltmeter, apply 100% 

f full (forward) scale voltage for one second. 

In the forward direction on the lowest range of the ammeter, apply 200% 
full seale current for one second. 

d. In the reverse direction on the lowest range of ammeter, apply 100% of full 
scale current for one second. 

Apply 1000 amperes to the tester interconnected with the proper accessories 
for one minute. 

6. Dependent on the type of instrument mounting of the tester, the following 

bration test will be conducted. 

a. Total excursion: 0.050 inch. 

lime: one-half hour in the direction of each of the major axes. 
Frequency: 10-35 cps. 

7. Repeat test of Paragraph 2 above but on the high range of the voltmeter 

1 low range of the ammeter. 

8. Subject the cover of the tester to the corrosion test, Spec. 60—977-2. 

9. Place the tester in an ambient temperature of —20° F., for twenty-four 
hours. Check the tester for proper operation while still in this ambient tempera- 
ture 

10. Subject samples of the cables used in the accessories to the following test: 

a. Specification 60—977—-2, Fungus Resistance. 

b. Specification MIL—E-3078, Oil Absorption Test but omit Cold Bend Test. 

c. Specification MIL—C-3078, High Temperature Test. 

d. Specification MIL—C-—3078, Liquid Immersion Test, acid. 

e. Specification MIL—C-—3078, Cold Bend Test. 

Estimated man-hours: 114 Man-Hours. 

Concurrence: 

A. Ryrr. 

Approved by: 

Frep B. Hunt, 
Rex H. Wuirte, Jr., 
Major, Ord. Corps, Laboratories Division. 

Prepared by: 

TueEo. McCuttocn. 

Reviewed by: 

H. L. Byeruay, E. E., 
Registered Professional Engineer, Chief, Electrical Laboratory. 


Test DiIrREcTIVE 


1. Purpose of this test is to evaluate tester, low-voltage circuit (FSN 17-T- 
5575-50) manufactured by various concerns. 

2. Perform the following physical test. 

a. Measure thickness of sheet metal used for the case, cover instrument panel 
and braces. 

b. Weight the subject tester and accessories. 

c. Photographs, interior and exterior. 

3. Using calibrated laboratory instruments, 4% of 1% accuracy, as standards, 
check the accuracy of the subject tester at 20, 40, 60, 80 and 100% of full scale 
deflection for all ranges. Use the test leads and accessories provided with the 
subject tester for the “hookup” of this test. Graphs are requested. 
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4. Check the sensitivity of the instruments mounted on the subject tester in 
terms of milliamperes for full scale reflection. 

5. Using the subject tester and incorporated accessories only, conduct the fo]. 
lowing tests on starter and generator system of military vehicle, truck (%, 3 
1% ton) 24 volt waterproof system. 

a. Starter system, normal start, using batteries only. 

(1) Measure starting current. 

(2) Measure system voltage before and during start. 

3) If readily accessible, measure the voltage drop across the starter 
solenoid or switch. 

b. Generator system. 

1) Measure cut-in voltage, regulating  >Itage or regulator. 

(2) Determine reverse current relay cui _ut setting of regulator. 

(3) If present, measure regulating voltage and current limiting operation 
of regulator under overload conditions. 

c. For the above tests, Item 5a and 5b, the truck used must be specified and 
a breakdown of manhours expended vo accomplish these tests is required. 

d. In the event that testing as outlined in Item 5a and 5b proves to be impracti- 
cal, special equipment such as adapters will be made upon approval of the project 
engineer to perform these tests. A breakdown of man-hours and rm iterial ex- 
pended to make the special adapters and perform the aforementioned tests will 
be required. 

e. Dependent upon the test results above, Item 5a, b, c, and d, a similar * 
may be requested on a military vehicle truck with a six-volt nonwaterproof 
system. 

6. An electrical overload test will be conducted o7-: the subject tester as follows: 

a. In the forward direction, on the highest range of the voltmeter, apply 200% 
of full-scale voltage for one second. 

b. In the reverse direction, on the highest range of the voltmeter, apply 100% 
of full- (forward) scale voltage for one second. 

c. In the forward direction on the lowest range of the ammeter, apply 200% 
of full-scale current for one seeeond. 

d. In the reverse direction on the lowest range of ammeter, apply 100% of 
full-scale current for one second. 


4 OF 


e. Apply 1000 amperes to the subject tester interconnected with the proper 
accessories for one minute. 

7. Dependent on the type of instrument mounting of the subject tester, the 
following vibration test will be conducted. 
a. Total excursion, 0.050 inch. 


§ 
} ) 


{ange of frequency: 10 to 35 cycles per second. 

c. Time: one-half hour in each of the major axes. 

8. Repeat test of Item 3, above, but on the high range of the voltmeter and low 
range of the ammeter. 

9. Subject the cover of the tester to the corrosion test, Spec 60—-977-2. 

10. Place the subject tester in an ambient erature of —20° F. for twenty- 
four hours. Check the subject tester for the proper operation while still in this 
ambient temperature. 

11. Subject samples of the cables used in the accessories to the following tests: 

a. Specification 60-977—2, Fungus Resistance. 

b. Specification MIL-E-3078, Oil Absorption Test but omit Cold Bend Test. 

c. Specification MIL—C-3978 High Temperature Test. 

d. Specification MIL—C-3078, Liquid Emersion Test, acid. 

e. Specifidation MIL—C-3078, Cold Bend Test. 

A. S. Ryrrr, 
Project Engineer. 
Code sheet 


Product Manufacturer 


Low Voltage Circuit Tester; FSN 17-T Heyer Products Co., Ine, Belleville 9, 
5575-50 New Jersey. 
do .....| Sun Electric Corp., 6323 Avondale Ave., 
| Chicago 31, Ill 
= we ; Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc., Subsidiary of 
Bowser, Ine 
Allen Electric & Equip. Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich 
King Electric Equip. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Electro Products Co, 
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InpEx To TABLES AND FIGURES 


Table I—Weights and outside dimensions‘of testers. 
9, Table II—Calibration data of voltmeters. 
Table I1I—Calibration data of ammeters. 
lable [V—Effect of static electricity on meters. 
Table V—Sensitivity of voltmeters. 
Table 1V—Sensitivity of ammeters. 
Table VII—Starter and generator systems. 
Table VIII—Man-hours expended to obtain data given in Table VII. 
. Table [X——Effect of overload conditions on meters. 
. Table X—~Calibration of voltmeters after vibration test. 
Table XI—Calibration of an*!\'sters after vibration test. 
Table XI1—Results of Cables Tests. 
Figs. 1 through 14—Photographs of interior and exterior of all testers prior 
to tests. 
Figs. 15 through 19—-Calibration curves of voltmeters and ammeters. 
Figs 20 and 21—Photographs of Testers ‘“‘A”’ and ‘‘F’’ showing effect of static 
electricity on meters. 
. 22, 23 and 24—-Calibration curves of meters after vibration test. 
. 25—Photograph of “D” external shunt after it was subjected to 500 
amperes for 5 minutes and 1,000 amperes for 1 minute. 
Figs. 26, 27 and 28—Photographs of ‘‘E”’ external shunt before and after it 
was subjected to 500 amperes for 5 minutes and 1,000 amperes for 1 minute.® 


Exuisit 3—-B 


TaBLe I.—Weights and outside dimensions of testers 


Width Height Length Weight 


Inches Inches Inches Pounds 

77 10% 4 21. 75 

10% 19. 75 

1044} 22. 85 

93% d 19.5 

1114 21. 25 
934) 18. 5 


| 
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7 
8 
7 
7 
8 
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Fase II. CALIBRATION OF VOLTMETERS 
Range 0-1 volt! 


Testers 


“pres 





3 
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eesssssssso 
| e328 28e8a8 


| 


' See Fig. 15 for calibration curves. 
? Upon turning the zero adjusting screw approx. 180°, the fork became disengaged from the pin. Con- 
sequently, the meter could not be adjusted to zero externally. 


3 Figs. 1-28-(photographs) retained in ¢ommittee file. 


33559-—538——_88 
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TaBLe II. CauiprRaTion or VoLTMETERS—Continued 
Range 0-10 volts ! 


Testers 





OID sew OS 
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ORID OM mH Ww eo 
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15 for calibration curves, 


Range 0-50 volts ! 





0 Volts_.. 
5.0 
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+ See Fig. 16 for calibration curves. 


Range 0-100 volts ' 


opr 





0 
10. 3 
20. 
30. ! 
40.! 
50. 
60.! 
70. 78 
Sl. 3 
92. 0 

101.0 


0 Volts..... 
18: <==: 
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' See Fig. 16 for calibration curves. 





—158 Amps 
10.0 ae 
75 

0 

10.0 

20.0 

30.0 

40.0 

530.0 


11 Division off scale. 
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Taste IIT. Cauipration or AMMETERS 


Range —3-0—-10 amperes ' 


“Cc” 


SNF ero 





1 See Fig. 17 for calibration curves. 


1% Divisions off scale. 


Range —80-0—100 Amperes' 





—30.0 Amps. - 
—20.0 wh Sse ee 
~15.0. b- J555 
0 

20.0 

40.0 

60.0 

80.0 s 
100.0 np dinate 





! See Fig. 18 for calfbration curves. 


*1 Division off scale. 
‘Std. read 97 amperes. 
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III. Cartspration oF AMMETERS—Continued 
Range — 150-0-500 ! 


| 
Testers 


“a” “p” | “pre 


146.0 |... wenendod.- 
—100.0 |...... 





$ 


— 150.0 Amps. : c me — 150.0 
I ae DN nd. att ei ecivnn ied —97.0 | 
NT sieeve tem ute aincns . oni eiteaiie 

agi anal ee 5 ete ‘iuicnal 2105.0 
200.0. ..... sill dhncrieds ‘ i 200. 0 
—— Quien vale oi 295. 0 
400.0... med 7 Lasliha 400. 0 
500.0... no dedh . sanekela 490.0 | 


noe 7 
re! 

RSSop: 
ocouce o o 


SS85 


1 See Fig. 18 for calibration curves. 
? Resistance of external shunt too low to obtain reading on ammeter. 
* Binding noted at 100 amperes on the —150-0-500 scale. The meter had to be tapped to obtain reading, 


Range —300-—0-—1,000 ! 





1 See Fig. 19 for calibration curves. 
? Resistance of extern >] shunt too low teoitain reading on ammeter. 
3 Shunt became very hot. Outside insulation was badly burned. 


TaBLE Iv.—Effect of static electricity on meters 


Tester ‘‘A’’—Very bad on voltmeter and ammeter. Meters do not recover 
except by breathing on meter windows. 

Tester ‘“‘C’’—Bad on voltmeter and ammeter but both meters recover quickly. 

Tester ‘‘D”—Slight on voltmeter and ammeter. Both meters recover quickly. 

Tester ‘“F’’—Bad on voltmeter and ammeter. Ammeter recovers quickly 
but voltmeter does not. The failure of the voltmeter to recover was probably 
caused by the disengagement of the fork from the pin of the zero adjusting 
mechanism. 


TaBLE V.—Sensitivity of voltmeters (milliamperes for full-scale deflection) 


Testers 


“pr 


1.01 ma. 


TaBLe VI.—Sensitivity of ammeters (millivolts for full-scale deflection) 





Testers 


a ea NS 
} “a” “oO” “D” “Re” 


| 


| 49.25 mv....| 39.07 mvt... 49.75 mv_...| 62.675 mv. 
| 


1 With 3-ohm series resistor, 57.45 mv. 
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Tasie VII 


Starter system 


Starting Current 


Tester 


System Voltage 


Momentary Before Start | Daring Start 


23. 71V. 
24. 9)V. 
24. O]V. 





Generator system 





in V | Pagnlating | Reverse Cur- 
Tester my olt- neins rent Relay 
8 ~ Setting 


24.0 V. 
24.0 V. 


aBLE VIII.—Man-hours expended to obtain data given in 


Tables VI and VII 


To become . . 
. Ste D Grenerator m 
| familiar with Po 8 one Total 
| tester e . 


20 minute 1 
20 1 
20 : | 


5 minute 20 minute | 
20 i 
20 


K 55 minute 
55 
5 55 


ere conducted on a 4 ton U.S. A. Truck, No. 2366256. 
TaBLe [X.—Effect of overload conditions on meters 


\. 200 Volts applied in forward direction on 100-volt range for one second. 


Instrument Damaged? 


100 Volts 


applied in reverse direction 
Tester: 


on 100-volt range for one second. 
Instrument Damaged? 


No. 


D. 10 amperes applied in reverse direction on 10-ampere range for one second. 
Tester: Instrument Damaged? 


E. (1) 475 amperes passed through external’shunt,for five;minutes 
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TaBLe I1X.—Effect of overload conditions on meters—Continued 


i Type of Damage to shunts 
eye a 
“TD” tall 7 
cherry red. 
Burnt off insulation of leads and shunt 
got extremely hot. 


(2) 980 amperes passed through external shunt for one minute. 


Type of Damage to shunts 

None. 

None. 

Shunt heated to cherry red. Insulation 
on meter leads near the shunt caught 
fire. 

ake Leads burnt in two. 


TaBLE X.—Calibration of voltmeters after vibration test. Range 0-100 volts! 


Testers 


Before | , | Before After Before 
Tapping \ i | Tapping | Tapping Tapping | Tapping 


0 Volts 

10.0 

20.0 

30.0 

40.0 

50.0 

60.0 

70.0 . 

80.0 178. 0-79. 0 
90.0 . 88.0 
100.0 aanly ae 96.75 | 


BRSRSESSSCO 
woouUocuSSOoOMm 


on 


! See Figs. 22, 23, and 24 for calibration curves. 


2? Two readings were taken. 
Movement binds from 57.0 to 60.0 volts. 


TasLy XI.—Calibration of Ammeters after vibration test. Range —3-0-10 
amperes ! 


“p” 


Before After Before After Before After 
Tapping Tapping Tapping Tapping Tapping | Tapping 


3.0 amps 2.8 | —2.9 —3.0 
2.0 " 1.9 —2.0 

1.5 —1. 55 
0 


0 
2.0 
4.0 
6.0 
8. 0 
10. 0. 


0 


95 
9 7. Of 
8 9. 


Io" me te 


See Figs 22, 23 and 24 for calibration curves. 
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Tasie XII.—Cable tests ae M!L-C-3078) 


| 
Cable Size jou Absorption | High Temper- | Liquid Im- | ooi4 Bend 


Test | ature Test | mersion Test, Test 


1d to Electrolyte 


_|Xe Oi ncaesest, Ses Failed !_......| Passed. 
No. 14___.. ssed _ Passed . Passed _- 
Noe tate Sau sed - Passed. __._. | Passed _ 
No. 14.........} ; Passed........| Passed | 
o i8out & an og Passed . . wel, PO xadceasel 
No. 14.. Fatled ?_. Passed . . | Pemee........} 


lunt 


‘able cracked severly when flexed and did not pass dielectric test. 
‘able swelled more than 15% of original size. 


Exuisit 3-C (APPENDIX A AND B) 


LABORATORIES Division, DEVELOPMENT AND ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
Derroit ARSENAL 


APPENDIX A 


Form B Date: 23 June 1952. 
Ex Order No: 858-5. 
Subject: Report of Test. 
lo: Electrical Laboratory, Attn: Mr. T. MeCulloch. 

Material received on Job Order No. 6777 was tested in accordance with instruc- 
tions thereon with results as follows: 

\. Material: Covers, low-voltage circuit tester, identified as Code A, C, and D. 
Applicable Specifications: U.S. Army Specification 60-977-—2, Amendment 1. 
Results of 200-Hour Salt Fog Test: 

1. Cover A: Red rust covered the edges, seams, hinged joints and 5 percent 
of the exterior surface area. (See Figure A-1.) 

2. Cover C: Red rust covered the edges, seams, hinged joints and 5 percent 
of the exterior surface area. (See Figure A-2.) 

3. Cover D: Red rust covered the edges, seams, hinged joints and 10 per- 
cent of the exterior surface area. (See Figure A-3.) 

D. Recommendations: It is suggested that the covers be subjected to a me- 
chanical operational test to determine whether they comply with U. 8. Army 
Specification 60—-977-2, rereatep D-2, Amendment 1. 

Kk. Inclosures: Figures A—1, A-2, and A-3. 

Written by— Emit W. FiscHer, 

Materials Engineer. 

Reviewed by— J. J. Dupzinskt, 

Materials Engineer. 

Approved by— Forses M. MILLER, 

Chief, Physical Test Section, Materials Laboratory. 


APPENDIX B 


Starter and Generator Systems 


1. Connection of Code A, C, and D low-voltage circuit testers to the starter 
system of a %-ton U. 8. A. Truck No. 2366256. 

The ammeter-leads tester were connected into the starter circuit at the plus 
terminal of the battery for measuring the starting current. The voltmeter leads 
were connected to the plus terminal of the battery and to the frame of the vehicle 
for measuring the battery voltage before and during start of the engine. All of 
the necessary cables and clips for making the connections were contained in the 
tester. 

2. Connection of Code A, C, and D low-voltage circuit testers to the generator 
system of a %-ton U. 8. A. Truck, No. 2366256. 

To measure the “cut-in” and regulating voltage of the regulator, terminals A 
and C of the male output plug of the regulator were shorted together to provide 
power to the ignition system with the output of the regulated disconnected. 
These terminals’ were shorted by a short piece of cable with alligator clips on 
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both ends which was furnished with each tester. The voltmeter was then con- 
nected across the output of the regulator by inserting the pin of one of the poten- 
tial leads into the output receptacle of the regulator. The alligator clip on the 
same lead was connected to the common voltmeter terminal. The other potential 
lead was connected from the 50-volt terminal to the frame of the vehicle. 

For determining the reverse current relay cutout setting of the regulator, it 
was necessary to use the potential leads instead of the current leads. The current 
leads were unusable because the pins and the alligator clips were too large for 
connecting these leads to the plug and receptacle of the output of the regulator. 
In measuring the reverse current setting, terminals A and C were kept shorted and 
one of the potential leads was connected to terminal A of the plug and to the 100- 
ampere terminal of the tester. The pin of the other potential lead was inserted 
into receptacle A of the output of the regulator and the alligator clip was connected 
to the common terminal of the ammeter. 

If it is desirous to measure the regulating voltage in conjunction with measuring 
the reverse current setting, a second set of potential leads would be required 

3. Adapter No. 17—A—2987-50 could not be used for checking the regulator 
because the adapter was too long for insertion into the regulator receptacle 
The regulator in vehicle No. 2366252 is located just above the frame and on thy 
right side of the engine in such a position that the output receptacle of the regulator 
is verv close to a brace of the vehicle. 

4. Figures Bl and B2 show special adapters which can be used in lieu of adapter 
No. 17—A-2987-50. These adapters could be readily made in the field and would 
probably be less expensive to fabricate than adapter No. 17-A—2987-—50. Figures 
B3 and B4 show the adapters installed on a U. 8. A. }4-ton truck, No. 2366256. 

The adapters were made from the following parts: 

a. 1 ea.—Inside connector assembly, Y Connector No. 7762747 (Douglas 
b. 3 ea.—Terminal No. 7762627 (Douglas) 

c. 2 ea.—9-ft. No. 7056685 cables (#12 single conductor) 

d. 2 ea.—No. 12 socket contacts. 

e. 1 ea.—No. 12 plug contact. 

f. 2 ea.—No. 8 plug contacts 


Exuipit 4 
OTAC Trcunicat EvALUATION OF THE Test REPORTS 


lst Ind ASRyff/bv/2480 
Chief, Tools and Equipment Evaluation Branch, Proc. Div. 6 June 1952 
To: Chief, Tools and Equipmen Branch, Proc Div. 
Subj: Engineering Determination, IFB ORD-—20—113-52-2623, Items 1, 2, 3, and 
4, 

1. In reference to subject IFB, the results of evaluation by this office are 
contained herein. 

2. Item 1. FSN 17-T-5575-50, Tester, low-voltage circuit (specification 
MIL—T-—103908). 

a. Heyer Products Company, low bidder, offers their tester, Model 24005, 
which is not acceptable as follows: 

(1) Paragraph 3.1.13 Meters; original calibration, accuracy was low and 
not within plus or minus 2% on 0-10-volt range between 9 to 10 volts. The 
ammeter movement was sticky at 100 amperes on the 150—-0-500 ampere 
range. By tapping, it was possible to obtain accurate reading. [Major.] 

(2) Paragraph 3.1.13.2 Transparent Front; The meters were not free of 
the electrostatic effect. When an electrical charge was induced on the 
transparent meter front, the charge did not ‘leak off,” with the result that 
pointers were deflected and instruments did not indicate true values. (Major) 

(3) Paragraph 3.1.13.6.1 Ammeter Binding Posts for Internal Shunt; Two 
terminal binding screws were removed by hand, which is not in accordance 
with specification requirements: “‘means shall be provided to prevent the 
screws from being removed from the binding post’’. [Minor.] 

(4) Paragraph 3.3, Workmanship: Both meters are difficult to read due 
to the location of scales on the meter dials. [Minor.] 

(5) Paragraph 4.2 Performance Tests. a. The voltmeter was not within 
calibration limits of plus or minus 2% from 90 to 100 volts on the 0—100-volt 
range upon completion of a vibration test. For other ranges of both meters, 
accuracy was within tolerances only when these meters were continually 
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tapped. The ammeter test lead failed the high temperature test of Specifi- 
cation MIL—C~3078 [Spec. paragraph 3.1.15] by cracking of the cable center 
sheath and failed under the following high potential tests. (Note: Specifi- 
cation MIL—C-3078, has less rigorous requirements than Specification 
AXS-1819, which covers this type cable). 

b. Electro Products Company, second low bidder, offers their tester, Model 
ORD-—-575, which is not acceptable as follows: 

(1) Paragraph 3.1.13 Meters; When tested for calibration the accuracy of 
the voltmeter was less than the plus or minus 2% specified from 0.45 to 1.0 
volts on the 0—1-volt range. 

(2) Paragraph 3.1.13.4 Zero Adjuster: Upon turning the zero adjusting 
screw approximately 180°, the adjusting pin became disengaged from the 
fork. Consequently, the meter could not be adjusted to zero externally 
and this test was discontinued. 

(3) Paragraph 4.2 Performance Test: When testing for calibration of the 
external shunt and ammeter circuit, the deflection obtained on the ammeter 
was practically nil due to the low resistance of the shunt. 

c. Allen Electrical & Equipment Company, third low bidder, offers their 
tester, Model E-645, which is not acceptable as follows: 

(1) Paragraph 3.1.13 Meters; When tested for calibration the accuracy 
of the ammeter was not within plus or minus 2%. Readings were higher 
than 2% from 30 to 50 amperes on the 10-0—-50 ampere range, 80 to 100 
amperes on the 30-0—-100 ampere range, 400 to 600 on the 300—0—1000 
ampere range. 

2) Paragraph 4.2 Performance Test: When testing the external ammeter 
shunts, the following failures occurred: 

(a) During calibration, the insulation tape on the shunt burned off 
and calibration test was discontinued at this point. 

(b) When 475 amps was passed through the shunt for five minutes, 
the shunt became cherry red hot. 

(c) When 1,000 amps was passed through the shunt for one minute, 
the shunt became hot again. 

d. Sun Electric Company, fourth low bidder, offers their tester, Model LV, 
which is not acceptable as follows: 

(1) Paragraph 3.1.6. Electrical Connections: Electrical connections were 
not mechanically secured before soldering. 

(2) Paragraph 3.1.13 Meters: While physical inspection was in process 
before calibration tests, the voltmeter of this tester was found to be defective. 
The cause of failure was not determined. 

(3) Paragraph 3.1.13.6.1. Ammeter Binding Posts for Internal Shunts: 
In lieu of knurled head screws extending through the top of the binding posts, 
the tester had a knurled nut with external threads on the binding post and 
a deformed end which retained the nut on the binding post. External 
threads can be readily damaged and rendered useless for further service. 

(4) Paragraph 3.1.14.4 Fixed Resistor Circuit: In lieu of a 1%-ohm center 
tapped vitreous enamel fixed resistor, this tester used two %-ohm resistors 
with a soldered jumper cable. [Minor.] 

e. King Electric & Equipment Company, fifth low bidder, offers their tester, 
Model M-304, which is not acceptable as follows: 

(1) Paragraph 3.1.14.2 Ammeter, Circuit (External Shunt): Due to the 
insufficient size of the external shunt for the required current densities, 
complete tests were not made. However, testing was conducted to establish 
the fact of physical failure of the shunt. 

(a) When 475 amperes were passed through the external shunt for 
five minutes, the insulation of the current carrying leads burned off and 
shunt became hot, 

(b) When 980 amperes were passed through the external shunt, the 
current carrying leads burned or melted into two parts. 

f. Lanagan & Hoke, sixth low bidder, did not submit a bid sample and was 
deemed unresponsive. 

g. Joseph Weidenhoff Company, seventh low bidder, offers their tester, Model 
1120, which is acceptable. This unit successfully passed all required tests. 
However, if substitution of components such as meters are made in production of 
these units, it is requested that a pilot model be submitted to this office for ap- 
proval and acceptance tests. 

h. The remaining bidders did not submit bid samples and were deemed un- 
responsive. 
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i. The Allen Electric & Equipment Company and Sun Electric Company sub- 
mitted alternate bids which have considerable merit but were not in accordance 
with Paragraph 3.1.1, General, which specifically outlaws switches and rheostats. 
This office is of the opinion that basic design and operational convenience of these 
alternate testers is superior to the existing low voltage circuit testers, but further 
—e and development is necessary before a definite recommendation may be 
made. 

3. Item 2, FSN 17—T-5508, exhaust gas analyzer (Specification MIL-—A-10972 

a. Heyer Products Company, low bidder, offer their Model GA6 which is not 
acceptable. 

(1) During process of evaluation, the Heyer Products Company supplied 
two commercial samples for evaluation in lieu of technical data. One of the 
units was subjected to test as received and the other unit was modified by 
substitution of a 15 foot, A inch IP hose for the 8-foot hose used in their 
commercial unit. 

(2) The following tests were conducted with the resulting unsatisfactory 
performance: 

(a) The meter reading of these testers lagged approximately 3 to 5 
minutes after a change in engine speed was made. The reaction time is 
excessive. 

(b) Rebalancing was required after each reading due to instability 
of calibration. In order to rebalance, the hoses and analyzer cells were 
blown clear with air. A waiting period of approximately five minutes or 
more was required before calibration could be accomplished and the 
next reading taken. [Spec. paragraphs 3.1.1 and 3.1.4.] 

(ec) Comparison of accuracy against an or sat. was requested but not 
made due to the unsatisfactory performance above. 

b. Allen Electric & Equipment Company, second low bidder, offer their Model 
E-638 which complies with specification and performed satisfactorily when tested 
simultaneously with the above listed products, Item 3—A. 

ce. The remaining bidders were not evaluated due to the price differential. 


Exuisit 5 


SuMMARY OF THE Srx OTAC REASONS FoR A REVIEW OF THE HEYER PrRopvc! 
AND THE HpyerR REBUTTALS TO THESE REASONS 


(Prepared by Chas. M. Noone, Counsel, Senate Small-Business Committee) 


OTAC REASONS FOR REJECTION 


(1) The meters in the instrument were slightly inaccurate. 

(2) The meters were not absolutely free of electrostatic effect. 

(3) Two out of seven terminal binding screws could be removed by hand. 
(4) The meters were difficult to read. 

(5) The meters became inaccurate as a result of a vibration test. 

(6) The ammeter test lead cable sheaths cracked under high temperatures. 


HEYER REBUTTALS 


(1) The Heyer sample was hand delivered to OTAC, at which time the original 
calibration was accurate as determined by qualified engineers whose. affidavits 
are attached.! Any inaccuracy must have been the result of deliberate or negli- 
gent mishandling. In addition, at a conference after award of the contract to 
the 7th high bidder, it was discovered that OTAC had not checked the meters in 
accordance with the specifications. The specs called for 2 percent accuracy of 
the meters only, but OTAC ignored the specs and included multipliers and shunts 
in the test of the voltmeter and ammeter circuits. Thus, this reason for rejec- 
tion was not a requirement of the specification. 

(2) The finding that the meter fronts were not free of electrostatic effect was 
false in that the specification required a “shatterproof” transparent front, and 
there was not a shatterproof transparent front known to science at that time 
which was entirely free of electrostatic effect. It was common practice in the 
trade to cause any slight static charge to “leak-off” with a blow of the breath. 
The unit selected by OTAC at an additional cost of $190,043.00 was neither free 


1 Retained in Committee files. Available on request. 
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electrostatic effect nor shatterproof. The material used by Heyer was used on 
52,000 meters in WW II, was being accepted every day by New York Ordnance 
inspectors, and was approved by Rossford Arsenal only recently in similar equip- 
ent. The specifications were ambiguous in that the requirement of a meter 
front which was at once transparent, shatterproof and free of electrostatic effect 
vas scientifically impossible of attainment. 


ExursBirT 7 ! 


rrerR TO CHARLES M. Noone From A. C. Lazure, Curer LEGAL OFFICER OF 
THE ORDNANCE Corps, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, AND Drart or Low- 
VotTAGE Crrcurt-TESsTER SPECIFICATION 
20 Aprit 1953. 
\ir. CHARLES M. Noone 
Counsel, Senate Select Committee on Small Business, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Noone: Pursuant to the request of Mr. Howard Sacks, Office of the 
Department Counselor, Department of the Army, there is forwarded herewith a 
copy of the draft of the low-voltage circuit-tester specification which eventually 
culminated in MIL-T-10308 (ORD). The following are a few historical notes 
relative to this specification which may also be of value to the Committee. 

Low-voltage circuit testers were originally procured under Quartermaster 
Specification ES—-534a, dated 16 March 1942, which in turn was superseded by 
Specification TAC ES-534b, dated 8 February 1944. This latter specification 
was later revised and converted to U.S. A. Specification 56-85.2, dated 30 March 
1944. 

As the result of a study of a tester developed by Joseph Weidenhoff Company 
and on recommendations by the Ordnance Board, a project of preparing a new 
pecification to supersede U. S. A. Specification 56-85.2 was assigned to the 
Rossford Ordnance Depot by the Office, Chief of Ordnance. 

The first draft of the proposed Federal Specification was completed by Rossford 
) September 1949 and was forwarded for review, comment and recommendations 
to the following military Installations and Manufacturers: 

*a. CO, Detroit Arsenal 
b. Allen Electric & Equipment Company 
c. Deco Electric Company 
d. Delco Remy Division, GMC 
*e. Electric Heat Control Company 
f. Electro Products Company 
g. Heyer Products Company 
*h. Hoyt Electrical Instrument Company 
*j. Hickok Electrical Instrument Company 
*j. Lanagan & Hoke Company 
*k. Sun Electric Company 
*]. Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc. 


* Indicates replies received. 


+ 


Based on comments received a second draft was forwarded to the Office, 
Chief of Ordnance 25 January 1950. As far as can be gathered from the records 
of this office it is this second draft which was promulgated as MIL—T-—10308 
ORD) and used in that form in the first low-voltage circuit-tester procurement 
in February 1951. The same Specification, MIL-T-10308(ORD) with one major 
modification was also used in the second procurement of these testers in June of 
1952. 

For the Chief of Ordnance: 

A. C. Lazurg, Assistant, 

Notr.—This draft, dated 9 September 1949, prepared by the U. 8. Army 
Ordnance Department, has not been approved and is subject to modification. 

Superseding 
U. 8. Army Spec. 56-85-2, 
14 June 1944 


! Exhibit 6 is March 5 transcript of hearings, not reproduced here in the form of an exhibit but appears in 
this record beginning p. 1 
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FEDERAL SPECIFICATION—TEsTER, Low-VOLTAGE CiRCUIT 
1. SCOPE 


1.1 This specification covers low-voltage circuit testers used for indicating 
the electrical functioning of the battery-to-generator circuit, including voltage 
and current regulators and the starting motor, on motor vehicles with either 6-, 
12-, or 24-volt electrical systems, including an adequate range for any future 
changes to higher voltage. 


2. APPLICABLE SPECIFICATIONS 


2.1 The following Federal Specifications of the issue in effect on date of invi- 
tation for bids, form a part of this specification: 
TT-P-436 Primer, paint, synthetic 
TT-E-489 Enamel, gloss, synthetic 
(Copies of Federal Specifications may be obtained upon application, accom- 
panied by postal note, money order, coupon, or cash, to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Prices may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents.) 
2.2 Specifications and publications applicable to individual departments are 
listed in section 7. 
3. REQUIREMENTS 


3.1 General.—All parts of the low-voltage circuit tester shall be new, of the 
latest approved design and strength as to properly sustain the maximum allow- 
able mechanical and electrical loads imposed upon them, with an adequate 
factor of safety, maximum working efficiency, and with minimum wear during 
operation. 

3.2 Construction.—Construction, including material and workmanship, shall 
be free from any characteristics or defects that may render the tester unsuitable 
or inefficient for the intended purpose. 

3.3 Design.—The low-voltage circuit tester shall be designed so as to eliminate 
all switches and rheostats. The external shunt shall be incorporated in the lead 
cable as described in 3.11 so as to obviate the necessity for any open shunt con- 
nections or shunt switch blades. 

3.4. Materials.— Materials to be used in the construction of the tester shall be 
sound, of uniform quality and condition and shall conform in composition and 
suitability to the standard practices of reputable manufacturers producing equip- 
ment of the type called for in this specification. 

3.5 Protective finishes —Bare metal and working surfaces, except when the 
parts involved are made of corrosion-resisting material, shall be properly coated 
or covered with a chemical or electrochemical finish or with suitable materials 
of a type to be approved by the procuring agency involved. The finish shall 
assure adequate protection against corrosion damage by the elements, under all 
kinds of transportation or storage, in inclement weather, and in moist, warm, salt 
atmosphere as encountered in the tropics. 

3.6 Electrical connections.—All electrical connections shall be mechanically 
secured before being soldered or brazed, to preclude the possibility of their be- 
coming loose when subjected to extreme vibration in service. Soldering acids, 
acid fluxes, or soldering salt shall not be used. 

3.7 EInterchangeability—All replaceable parts shall be constructed to definite 
standards, tolerances, and clearances in order that any such parts of a particular 
type or model may be replaced or adjusted without requiring modification. All 
such parts, where practicable, shall be permanently marked with the manu- 
facturer’s part number. 

3.8 Nameplate-——Unless otherwise specified, a nameplate permanently and 
legibly marked with the following information shall be securely attached to each 
tester: 


Tester, Low-Voltage Circuit 
Specification No 

Mfr’s. Part No 

Mfr’s, Serial No 

Mfr’s. Model No 

Order No 

Mfr’s. Name or Trademark 
Property—U. 8S. GovERNMENT. 
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8.1 Part nwmber-—The manufacturer’s part number, marked in the space 
provided in the nameplate, shall be identical with the manufacturer’s production 
jrawing number including applicable dash numbers, if the drawing is tabulated 
and covers more than one part. 

3.9 Case.—The carrying case shall be of all metal welded construction and the 
ominal thickness of the metal shall be at least 0.0299 (No. 22 Manufacturers’ 
Standard Gage). A cover shall be permanently attached to the top of the case 

a full length piano-type hinge. All corners of the case parallel to the hinge 
shall be rounded to a minimum radius of ’% inch. Two (2) draw bolt locks shall 
be provided for securely locking the case, and a collapsible carrying handle shall 

provided. The feet of the case shall be extruded from the metal of the case 

separate rubber grommets shall be provided. The feet shall be so constructed 
the case can be set on a horizontal surface without being unstable. If the 
is not symmetric; that is, when open, the case and cover would rest on the same 
ne, a hinged locking device shall be provided to hold the cover in an upright 
tion while the instrument is in use. 
3.9.1 Metal storage pockets —Separate metal pockets shall be provided for 
ring the lead cables and for holding the publications applicable to the operation 
maintenance of the tester. The storage pockets shall hold all accessories 
rely so that no damage will result to the instrument when the case is closed 
3.9.2 Overall dimensions.—Overall dimensions of the case shall not exceed 
ches deep, 13% inches long, and 104 inches wide. 
3.10 Instrument panel.—The instrument panel shall be constructed of sheet 
el, minimum thickness 0.0299 inch (No. 22 Manufacturers’ Standard Gage), 
{| mounted in the carrying case by Phillips’ type screws and shall be arranged 
easy removal from the case. The panel shall have a dull finish with legible 
reened markings to designate the various terminal connections. 
3.10.1 Meter—A voltmeter and ammeter shall be provided and shall be 
rely attached to the instrument panel. The meter shall be of the D’ Arsonval 
with movement suspended in jewel bearings. 
10.1.1 Pointer—The meters shall have a pointer of the knife edge type, 
bly formed to permit accurate readings at the usual distance and so positioned 
the face of the dial as to insure a minimum error of readings due to parallax. 

10.1.2 Ammeter dial.—The ammeter dial shall be of non-ferrous metal with 

eened markings and with scale length at tip of pointer not less than 4 inches. 
seale shall cover a minimum are of 95 degrees. The dial shall have one scale 
an off-center zero and shall show, by using a combination of different colored 

nbers, five scale ranges as follows: 3—0—-10, 30—-0—100, 300—0—-1000, 15—0—50, 
150-0-500. The scale shall be divided into sixty five (65) divisions with heavy 

for each five (5) divisions and numerals for each ten (10) divisions. 
3.10.1.3 Voltmeter dial—The voltmeter dial shall be of non-ferrous metal 
with screened markings and with seale length at tip of pointer not less than 4 
ches. The scale shall cover a minimum are of 95 degrees. The dial shall have 
e scale and shall show, by using a combination of different colored numbers, 
4) scale ranges as follows: 0-1, 0-10, 0-50, 0-100. The scale shall be divided 
E 50) divisions with numerals and heavy lines for each five (5) divisions. 
0.1.4 Housing.—The meter housings shall be rainproof, have a dull finish, 
| shall be mounted in a manner to provide a resilient shock cushion between 
ieter and the instrument panel. 
3.10.1.5 Transparent front—The meters shall be provided with a glass or 
r transparent cover and shall be shatterproof, antiglare, and free from 
oloration, scratches, striae, and electrostatic effect. 
3.10.1.6 Zero adjuster.—An externally accessible means for adjusting the needle 
zero shall be provided on each meter. The adjuster shall have a range of 
adjustment of not less than 5 percent of the scale length and shall have sufficient 
friction to prevent it from shaking loose and changing adjustment when subject 
to vibration. 
3.10.2 Ammeter binding posts—Ammeter binding posts shall be made of the 
material suitable for the intended purpose and all posts shall be of consistent 
eight so as to afford a level plane of protection for the meters. Two types of 
posts shall be required: Type I shall be cross-drilled and reamed to receive the 
ack-plugs on the ammeter cable leads. A knurled head screw shall extend through 
the top of each post to securely lock the jack-plugs in position. Means shall be 
rovided to keep the screws in the binding posts, without resorting to peening or 
staking the threads, so as to insure against loss while making connections. One (1) 
st shall be provided to serve as the common positive terminal for three (3) 
negative terminals. A separate post shall be provided for each negative pole as 
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follows: 10-ampere, 50-ampere, 100-ampere. Type II shall be end drilled and 
reamed to receive the jack-plugs on the ammeter shunt lead. One (1) post shal] 
be provided for the common positive terminal for the two (2) negative terminals, 
\ separate negative terminal shall be provided for the 500 and 1,000 amperage 
range. 

3.10.3 Voltmeter binding posts.—Voltmeter binding posts shall be made of 
the best material suitable for the intended purpose. hey shall be end-drilled 
and reamed to receive the jack-plugs on the voltmeter cable leads, and shall be 
of consistent height with all other posts. One (1) post shall be provided as the 
common positive pole for all negative terminals. A separate binding post shall 
be provided for each negative pole as follows: 1-volt, 10-volt, 50-volt, 100-volt. 

3.10.4 Resistor posts.—Resistor binding posts shall conform to the require- 
ments of 3.10.2 Type I. Three (3) posts shall be provided for connecting the 
proper resistance while checking the voltage setting of the voltage regulator. 

3.10.5 Post insulation.—All binding posts passing through the instrument 
panel shall be insulated from the panel by means of laminated resinoid bonded 
linen bushings of sufficient thickness to withstand mechanical and electrical 
stresses imposed upon them without failure. 

3.10.6 Ammeter electrical circuit—The ammeter electrical circuit shall be 
connected in series with a continuous one piece shunt of copper-nickel-manganese 
alloy incorporating the proper voltage drop for each amperage change. This 
shunt shall connect only the 10, 50, and 100 ampere binding posts. The shunt 
for the 500 and 1000 ampere posts shall be incorporated in the lead cable as 
described in 3.11. 

3.10.7 Voltmeter electrical circuit—The voltmeter electrical circuit shall have 
individual wire wound fixed precision resistors mounted on each of the negative 
binding posts. Each resistor shall then be connected to a single copper bus bar 
which will lead to the voltmeter. This circuit shall insure the continued use of 
the voltmeter if any one resistor fails in operation. 

3.10.8 Resistors—A 1% ohm center tapped vitreous enameled resistor shall 
be connected in circuit with the binding posts described in 3.10.4 so that a com- 
bination of the center tap and either end tap may be used to give the proper 
resistance for checking regulators on 6-volt electrical systems or the extreme end 
taps may be used to give the proper resistance for checking regulators on 12-volt 
electrical systems. 

3.11 Lead cables—Lead cables, suitable for the intended purpose, shall be 
adequately insulated with a material that is impervious to oil, water, acids, and 
extremes of temperature. ll leads shall be properly identified and shall have the 
terminals securely connected to the cables with suitable strain relief. Leads shall 
be furnished as listed hereunder: Two voltmeter leads approximately seven (7 
feet long, with Mueller No. 60, or equal solid copper alligator clips on one end and 
jacks on the other end to fit in the voltmeter terminals; two (2) ammeter leads 
approximately seven (7) feet long, with Mueller No. 24, or equal copper clips on 
one end and jacks on the other end to fit in the ammeter terminals: one (1) shunt 
lead that shall incorporate a wrapped built-in shunt from which will extend two 
(2) cables of adequate size with cable-terminal lugs on the end for making con- 
nection on the motor vehicle electrical circuit. The maximum length of this 
shunt and cables shall be 14 inches. From the shunt end of this lead, two (2 
light duty leads, approximately seven (7) feet long, shall be extended, with jacks 
on the ends to fit their respective ammeter terminal posts. 

3.12 Weight—Weight of the entire unit shall not exceed twenty-five (25) 
ounds. 

3.13  Accuracy.—Overall accuracy of the tester readings shall be within plus 
or minus 2 percent of full scale deflection. 

3.14 Painting—The complete low-voltage circuit tester, except for those parts 
for which a painted surface is not suitable, shall be painted with one (1) coat of 
primer conforming to Federal Specification TT—P-—436, followed by two (2) coats 
of enamel conforming to Federal Specification TT—-E-489. The color of the finish 
coat shall be as specified in section 7. 

3.15 Accessories.—Two (2) Mueller No. 21, or equal, solid copper clips shall 
be provided for use as adapters on the cable-terminal lug end of the shunt lead. 

3.16 Publications.—Instruction and maintenance manuals necessary for the 
operation of the circuit tester shall be furnished with each unit unless otherwise 
specified. 

, 3.17 Workmanship.—The low-voltage circuit testers shall be free from defects 
which affect their appearance or which may affect their serviceability. 
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I. SAMPLING, INSPECTION, AND TEST PROCEDURES 


1.1 General.—The low-voltage circuit tester and all the material entering 

to the manufacture thereof, shall be subject to inspection by authorized Gov- 
ernment inspectors. When inspection is conducted at the contractor’s plant 
ests shall be conducted by the contractor under the supervision of an authorized 
Government inspector. The inspector may, at his option, conduct any or all of 
the tests. 

1.2 Sampling.—One or more low-voltage circuit testers shall be selected at 
random from each lot of 50 testers or fraction thereof, offered for delivery, for 

ispection and test purposes. 

1.3. Inspection.—The tester shall be inspected for material, dimensions, 
veight, painting, marking, workmanship, and general compliance with the 

quirements of this specification. 

1.4 Tests.—The voltmeter and ammeter shall be capable of withstanding an 
iverload corresponding to 20 percent greater than the rated capacity for a period 
if 6 hours, without damage or permanent change in indications at any part of the 
scale (except zero) of more than one-third of 1 percent. Changes in indications 
shall be expressed in percentages of the full-scale value. When all external con- 

ections are removed from the instrument terminals, the pointer shall not show 
a temporary zero shift greater than 1 percent, nor a permanent zero shift greater 
than one-half of 1 percent, of the scale length. The temporary zero shift shall 
be measured immediately after the overload is withdrawn and the permanent 
ero shift and permanent change in indications shall be measured 24 hours later 
with the instrument at a temperature of 25° C. The zero adjustment shall not 
be disturbed prior to the determination of the permanent zero shift, following 
which the pointer shall be reset to zero, if necessary, for the permanent change in 
ndication. 

1.5  Retest—Rejected testers shall not be resubmitted for inspection without 
furnishing full particulars concerning previous rejections and measures taken to 

vercome the defects. 


5. PREPARATION FOR DELIVERY 

5.1 Packing —Unless otherwise specified, the tester shall be so packed as to 
nsure acceptance by common or other carrier for safe transportation, at the lowest 
rate, to the point of delivery. 

5.2 Marking.—Shipping containers shall be marked with the name of the 
article, the type, and quantity contained therein, as defined by the contract or 
yrder under which shipment is made, the name of the contractor, and number of 
the contract or order. 

Any special requirements of the individual departments are noted under sec- 


tion 7.) 


6. NOTES 


6.1 Intended use.—The low-voltage circuit tester covered by this specification 
s intended for use in testing and maintaining the electrical systems of auto- 
motive vehicles. 

6.2 Ordering data.—Procurement documents should specify the following: 

a. Title, number, and date of this specification. 
b. Color of the finish coat of enamel (see 3.13). 

6.3 Provisions.—The provisions listed hereunder, shall be incorporated in 
each inquiry or invitation to bid. 

6.3.1 Specifications—Each bidder shall furnish with his bid, one set of data 
sheets (drawings, specifications, and parts list) covering the complete low-voltage 
circuit tester as he proposes to furnish it. 

6.3.2 Noncompliance.—Each bidder offering a low-voltage circuit tester that 
does not comply in every particular of this specification, shall submit with his bid 
a detailed statement covering each and every point of noncompliance. Should 
no exceptions be submitted, it will be understood that the low-voltage circuit 
tester offered shall be capable of complying in every particular. Any variation 
found to exist at the time of inspection shall be corrected by the contractor, re- 
gardless of the cost incurred, and free of additional expense to the Government. 

6.3.3 Design variations.—Minor changes in design or dimensions required by 
this specification may be permitted after being approved by the contracting 
officer. The contractor shall be held responsible for full compliance of the item 
as modified. 
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6.3.4 Illustrations.—The illustrations are included for the convenience of 
those interested and are not intended to preclude the purchase of low-voltag 
circuit testers which are otherwise in accordance with this specification. 

6.4. Samples.—It is considered that this specification adequately describes the 
characteristics necessary to secure the desired material, and that normally no 
samples will be necessary prior to award to determine compliance with this specifi- 
cation. If, for any particular purpose, samples with bid are necessary, they should 
be specifically asked for in the invitation for bids and the particular purpose t 
be served by the bid sample should be definitely stated, the specification to appl 
in all other respects 

Patent notice.—When Government drawings, specifications, or other data ar 
ised for any purpose other than in connection with a definitely related Gover 

ent procurement operation, the United States Government thereby incurs no 

sibility nor any obligation whatsoever; and the fact that the Government 

may have formulated, furnished, or in any way supplied the said drawings, speci- 

any manner licensing the holder or anv other person or corporation, or conveying 

any rights or permission to manufacture, use, or sell any patented invention that 
ay in any way be related thereto 


fications. or other data is not to be regarded, bv imnlieation or otherwise, as i! 


DEPARTMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


Specifications.—The fol ing specifications and other publications, of 
sues in effect on dat f invitation for bids, and special requirements, forn 
rt of this specificatior ! irchases made under this specification by the 

ective departments: 


2 Army. 


U. S. Army SprEcIFicaTi 
100-2. Marking shipme: 
3-1 Color card supplement to U. 8. Army Specification No. 3-1. 


INT ARMyY-NA\ 


JAN-P -ctrical equipment and spar 


; shipment. 
may be obtained upor 
that agency. Bot 


1 


ilated when requesting 


marked in accordance wit! 

. I hall be painted as specified 

in 3.13. L ‘olor of the fini oat shall approximate medium gray No. 123, 

color card supplement to U.S I Specificatio ». 3-1, or National Machin 
Tool Builders Association color 1 No 3, light gray. 

7.2.3  Packaging.—The tester all be packaged and preserved in accordance 

with JAN Specification J AN-—P-—658 in such a manner as to insure acceptance by 

on or other carriers, for safe transportation, at the lowest rate, to point of 

ll be packaged within sealed mois- 

ture-vaporproofing inclosures conforming to JAN Specification JAN-—P-131, and 

shall contain a dehydrating agent conforming to JAN Specification JAN-D-169. 

7.3 Air Force.—(as required 

7. Navy.—(as required 

7 

( 


M oisture-vaporproofing.—Testers sha 
T 


.5 Other Federal Agencies.—(as required) 


MRDWD-TE/R.  Blessing/mk. 


j 
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EXHIBIT 8 


reR TO CHARLES M. Noone, From Joun L. Sauronstauu, Jr., Deputy 
)EPARTMENT COUNSELOR FOR PROCUREMENT, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
May 6, 1953. 
Heyer-Weidenhoff Matter. 
CuarRLEsS M. Noone, 
Counsel to Select Committee on Small Business, 
United States Senate. 
Dear Mr. Noone: Reference is made to your recent telephone conversation 
Mr. Howard R. Sacks, of this office, in which you requested certain ma- 
als relevant to the above matter. The materials requested, which are being 
varded herewith, are as follows: 
a. Copy of U. 8. Army specification for low-voltage circuit tester, 56-85-2, 
| June 14, 1944. 
Copy of Quartermaster Corps tentative specification for low-voltage circuit 
r, HQD ES No. 534a, dated March 16, 1942 
Letter from Commanding Officer, Rossford Ordnance Depot to Chief of 
ance, dated April 30, 1953, explaining why paragraphs 4.3 and 4.4 in the 
pecification of September 9, 1949, were omitted in the specifications ulti- 
used in procurement of this item. 
Letter from Commanding Officer, Detroit Arsenal to Chief of Ordnance, 
d April 30, 1953, explaining reasons for revisions made in the test program 
evaluation of sample low-voltage circuit testers submitted in response to 
B-52-2623. 
In accordance with our telephone conversation of today, I understand that, 
suse the Army technical personnel able to evaluate the adequacy of this 
rial are absent from Washington, we will be free to supplement this ma- 
rial in the event that, upon their return, they believe that such supplementation 
quired. Naturally, if the Detroit Testing Laboratories finds that the ma- 
il is not adequate, we shall of course be glad to supply additional information 
clarifying material. 
anvthing further is required, please get in touch with me. 
sincere ly yours, 


JoHN L. SALTONSTALL, Jr., 
Deputy Department Counselor for Procurement 


ENCLOSURE (1) 
No. 56—85—-2 


14 June 1944 
TrestTeR, Low-VoLTraGe CrrcvitT 


APPLICABLE SPECIFICATIONS 


\—1. The following U. 8. Army Specifications, of the issue in effect on date of 
vitation for bids, shall form a part of this specification: 

3-173—Enamel, Synthetic, Lustreless 
100-2— Marking Shipments, Standard Specification For 

l 


100—-14—Packazging and Packing for Overseas Shipment 
B. TYPE 


B-1. This specification covers one type of low-voltage circuit tester, as specified 
rein. (See paragraph H-1. 


C. MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 


C-1. General. All parts of low-voltage circuit tester shall be new, of the 
itest approved design, and of the best commercial quality. The parts shall be 
of such size, material, and strength as to properly sustain the maximum allowable 
echanical and electrical loads imposed upon them, with an adequate factor of 
safety, maximum working efficiency, and with minimum wear during operation. 

C-—2. Construction, including material and workmanship, shall be free from 
any characteristics or defects that may render the tester unsuitable or inefficient 
for the intended purpose 


3559—53 34 
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C-3. Materials to be used in construction of the tester shall be sound, of 
uniform quality and condition, and shall conform in composition, heat treatment. 
and suitability to the standard practice of reputable manufacturers producing 
equipment of type called for in the specification. 

C—4. Workmanship shall be of the quality necessary to produce a tester of the 
general good appearance with efficient operating characteristics customarily 
found in high-grade commercial quality items of a similar nature. 

C-4a. Protective finishes. Bare metal and working surfaces, except when the 
parts involved are made of corrosion-resisting materials, shall be properly coated 
or covered with a chemical or electro-chemical finish or with suitable materials of 
a type to be approved by the Chief of the supply service involved. The finish 
shall furnish adequate protection against corrosion or other damage by weather 
elements under all kinds of transportation or storage, in inclement weather and 
in moist, warm, salt atmosphere as encountered in the tropics. 

C—4b. Interchangeability. All replaceable parts shall be constructed to definite 
commercial standards, tolerances, and clearances, in order that any such part 
may be replaced or adjusted without requiring modification. 

C—4c. Electrical connections shall be mechanically secured before soldering or 
brazing, to avoid possibility of loosening when subjected to extreme vibration 
Use of soldering acids, acid fluxes, or soldering salt shall be avoided wherever 
practicable. 

D. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


D-1. Purpose. The low-voltage circuit tester covered by this specification is 
intended for use in the maintenance of automotive vehicles. It shall function 
satisfactorily in every respect under the most unfavorable operating conditions, 
in extremes of climate and altitude, and when transported in trucks accompanying 
troops in the field. The tester will be subjected not only to severe jolting but 
also to dust and unfavorable weather. 


E. DETAIL REQUIREMENTS 


E-1. Current model. Insofar as practicable the tester furnished under this 
specification shall be the contractors current production model, as previously 
manufactured and placed in successful operation. 

E-2. Performance Requirements. The tester shall provide for all essential low 
voltage tests required to determine the operating characteristics of generators, 
voltage regulators, current regulators, cutout relays and related circuits of six 
and twelve volt systems under actual operating conditions within the vehicle. 
It shall include various selector switches arranged generally in conformity with 
figure 1 to connect the volt-ammeter to low-voltage vehicular circuits to ascertain 
the following: 

a. Voltage requirements (cranking) of starting motor 
b. Voltage drop in generator circuit 
* 1. Ground loss (across grounded side of charging circuit) 
_ 2. Line loss (across line side of charging circuit) 
ce. Generator amperage output 
d. Reverse current and cutout relay closing voltage 
e. Voltage with fixed 10-amperes resistance load 
f. Voltage with vehicle battery load. 

E-3. Overall dimensions, with case closed for stowage, shall not exceed 7% by 
9% by 12 inches. 

E-4. Weight shall not exceed 20 pounds. 

E-5. Volt-ammeter shall be of the D’Arsonval, moving-coil type with movement 
suspended in jewel bearings. Accuracy of meter shall be within one percent 
between 6 and 8 volts and within 2 percent over rest of scale, over a temperature 
range of 10to 110° F. Meter shall withstand one hundred 30-second applications 
of 500 percent overload without damage, or change in calibration of more than 
2 percent. 

E-5a. Range. Meter shall be furnished with one amperage and four voltage 
scales as follows: 

E-5a (1). Amperage scale shall be from minus 5 to plus 60 in l-ampere divisions. 

E-—5a(2). Voltage scales shall be as follows: 

Minus 0.09 to plus 0.9 volts in 0.05—volt divisions. 
Minus 0.9 to plus 9 volts in 0.1 volt divisions. 
Minus 1.8 to plus 18 volts in 0.2 volt divisions. 
Minus 5 to plus 60 volts in 1-volt divisions. 
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b-5b. Housing for meter shall be waterproof and of non-corrosive material. 
Plastic material, “‘Plexiglas’”’ or equal, coated with transparent metallic lacquer 

eliminate accumulation of static charge, will be preferred to glass for dial cover. 

E-5e. Dial shall be non-ferrous metal, etched black, and colored with non- 
fading enamel. Maximum scale length shall be at least 3 inches, measured at 

p of pointer. 

E-5d. Adjuster shall be provided for externally adjusting pointer to zero line. 

E-5e. Mounting shall provide a resilient shock cushion between meter housing 
and tester panel. 

E-6. Regulator test selector switch shall be provided, having positions correspond- 
ng to the tests for which tester will be used. In each position, the necessary 
onnections, meter scale, and resistances required for the test, shall be switched 

to the circuit. 

E—6a. Circuit contacts, shall be silver to silver. 

E-6b. Resistors shall be of ample size to handle the maximum current. 

E-7. Voltage-selector switch shall automatically connect proper resistances with 
eter circuits into 6 and 12-volt vehicular systems to make the tests outlined 
n E-3 herein. 

E-8. Meter-polarity switch shall be provided so that meter reading may be 
reversed in any of the various test positions. 

E-9. Push-button switch and suitable resistor of 40-ampere capacity shall be 
provided so that current regulator will be forced to operate, when current is 
too low to check owing to high battery voltage. 

E-10. Utility switch shall provide means of connecting voltage and current 
test leads to the various volt-ammeter scales so that these may become available 
independently. 

E-11. Rheostat with 50—-ohm field shall be provided. Three steps of resistance 
shall be available with approximately 3, 10 and 50 ohms. At any point, the 
rheostat shall have a current carrying capacity of at least 3 amperes. An “‘off’’ 
position shall be furnished on the high resistance end of rheostat. 

E-12. Instrument panel supporting all essential apparatus, shall be securely 
nounted in the case by means of “‘ Phillips’’ type screws, or equal. Panel layout 
shall conform to Figure 1. 

E-12a. Panel markings shall be metal plates etched black, with color added 
when required, so that each switch position will have color identification corre- 
sponding to meter scales used in that position. 

E-12b. Vents shall be provided on panel to dissipate heat generated by re- 
sistance units. 

E-13. Connecting leads shall have provisions to prevent breakage at points 
if connection, Marking tags for leads shall be made of metal at least 0.0123-inch 
thick. The following leads shall be provided: 

E-13a. Battery leads, two required, two conductor, No. 14 A. W. G. (3.829 
C. M.), mid-rib, cotton wrapped, rubber or equal covered wires, 9 feet long with 
drive-in connectors at one end. Battery lead designated for connection to 
to ground terminal shall be identified by metal tag marked “GRD.” 

EK-13b. Voltmeter lead, one pair No. 16 A. W. G. (2,407 C. M.), cotton wrapped 
rubber or equal covered wires, 8 feet long, with No. 27 Mueller clips and No. 29N 
Mueller insulator, or equal. Free ends of leads shall be equipped with metal 
tags marked ‘“‘ARM” and “GRD” respectively. 

E-13c. Ammeter lead, one three-conductor, No. 16 A. W. G. (2,407 C. M.), 
mid-rib wire, 6 feet long, with a clip containing 50-ampere shunt end, readily 
attached to regulator or other terminals. Maximum resistance of ammeter shunt 

circuit when connected shall not exceed 0.01 ohm. 

E-13d. Field rheostat lead, one rubber or equal covered two-conductor, No. 
14 A. W. G. (3,829 C. M.), mid-rib wire, 5 feet long, with No. 27 Mueller clips 
or equal attached to either end. Ends shall be split to allow a spread of 24 inches. 

E-14. Case and cover shall be welded sheet metal construction using sheets 
not less than 0.0306 inch thick. 

E-14a. Cover shall be attached to case with full-length piano hinge. All 
edges parallel to hinge shall be rounded to no less than -inch radius. 

Ek-—14a(1). Joint between case and cover when closed, shall be rainproof. 

E-14a(2). Opening of cover shall be limited to 10-15 degrees beyond vertical 
by a stop bar. This bar shall be not less than 6 by % inch brass, or equally 
suitable arrangement. 

E-14a(3). Fastening device shall be furnished to keep cover firmly closed. 
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E-—14b. Storage pockets shall be provided for test leads in suitable location ar 
in lid for operating manual. Pocket for storing manual shall be at least \% inch 
deep and have not less than 1 inches clearance at top. 

k-14c. Diagram, showing operating instructions and tester connections t, 
motor vehicle circuits, shall be etched or otherwise suitably inscribed on a metal 
panel mounted inside the cover of the tester. 

k-14d. Carrying handle, flush type, shall be attached to case on side opposite 
hinge 

k—14e. Rubber bumpers, or equal anti-slide and non-marring devices, shall be 
provided to prevent sliding of case when placed on fender or similar smooth 
surface 

k—-14f. Identification. Shall be embossed on front or top-side of case, or etche 
on metal plate placed in same position. Nomenclature shall be as follows 


TESTER LOW-VOLTA CIRCUIT) 


ORDNANCE MODEL 1—42 letters 44-inch high 
SERIAL NO lletter %.-inch high 


15. Fin VW faces requiring paint shall be primed and finished wit! 
|, ocean gray color No. 330, conforming to U.S. Arm 


two coats of lustre 


ich tester shall be marked in a plain and permanent 
ts manufacturer, or with a trade-mark of such know! 
acturer may be readily determined. 
tal shall include complete information necessary for 
successful operation and maintenance,with wiring diagram and complete list of 
replaceable part Vhen specified in the invitation for bids (see H—1) a preliminary 
copy of the manual shall be submitted to the contracting officer for approval 
prior to publicatior ne copy of the manual, with parts list, shall be furnished 
with each tester in a r to preclude loss during transit or unpacking. 


rION AND TESTS 


I li hiect to inspection for co! ipli- 
pecification. Inspection will be made at 
invitation for bids specifies inspection at 


o be made at manufacturer’s plant, the plant of the 

1 plants of components unit manufacturers shall be accessibk 
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( lerwise specified the low-voltage circuit tester shal 
acked as to insure acceptance by common or other carrier for safe transpor- 
at the lowest rate, to the point of delivery, Packing for overseas ship- 
| comply with the applicable requirements of U. 8. Army Specificatior 
instructions furnished by the contracting officer in connectio1 
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100-14, and/or 


( 
i 


he contract. 
2. Marking for shipment shall be in accordance with U. 8. Army Specifica- 


No. 100-2. 
H. NOTES 


1. The following provision should be incorporated in each inquiry or invita- 
for bids: 

‘Each bidder shall furnish with his bid complete data (drawings, specifica- 
tions, etc.) covering the tester he proposes to furnish.”’ 

(When the contracting officer considers it necessary) ‘‘A preliminary copy 
of manual shall be submitted to contracting officer for approval prior to 
publication” 

‘‘KHach bidder offering a tester that does not comply in every particular 
with the specification, shall submit with his bid a detailed statement covering 
each and every point of noncompliance. Should no such exeeptions be 
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submitted, it will be understood that the tester offered shall be capable of 
complying in every particular. Any variations found to exist at the time of 
inspection shall be corrected by the contractor, regardless of the cost incurred, 
and free of additional expense to the Government. 

“Minor changes in design or dimensions required by this specification 
may be permitted, after being approved by the contracting officer. The 
contractor shall be held responsible for full compliance of the item as thus 
modified, with C-1 and C-—2 herein.” 

H-2. The use of this spécification, whenéver applicable, is mandatory on all 
rocuring agencies of the Army. 

H-3. It is believed that this specification adequately describes the character- 
sties necessary to secure the desired material, and that pormally no sample will 
be necessary prior to award to determine compliance with this specification. If, 
for any particular purpose, samples with bid are necessary, they should be specifi- 
cally asked for in the invitation for bids, and the particular purpose to be served 
by the bid sample should be definitely stated, the specification to apply in all 
ther respects. 

Notice: When Government drawings, specifications, or other data are used 
for any purpose other than in connection with a definitely related Government 
procurement operation, the United States Government thereby incurs no respon- 
sibility nor any obligation whatsoever; and the fact that the Government may have 
formulated, furnished, or in any way supplied the said drawings, specifications, 
or other data, is not to be regarded, by implication or otherwise, as in any manner 
licensing the holder or any other person or corporation, or conveying any rights 
or permission to manufacture, use, or sell any patented invention that may in any 
way be related thereto. 

Norse.—Copies of this specification may be obtained from the Office, Chief of 
Ordnance, Army Service Forces, Washington, D. C. 
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ENCLOSURE (2) 


Quartermaster Corps HQD ES—No. 534a 
Tentative Specification March 16, 1942 
Supersedes: 
HQD ES—No. 534 
January 18, 1941 


TresTER—LOwW VOLTAGE CIRCUIT 
A. APPLICABLE SPECIFICATIONS 


A-1. The following current specifications, of the revision in effect on date of 
issuance of bids, are applicable to this specification: 
QMC Tentative Specification HQD—ES No. 665, General Requirements 
for Miscellaneous Tools and Equipment. 
QMC Tentative Specification HQD—ES No. 680, General Specification, 
Protective Coating Materials, Synthetic Type. 


TYPE AND GRADE B. 


B-1. The Test Unit covered by this specification shall be of one type and shall 
provide for all essential low voltage tests required to determine the operating 
characteristics of generators, voltage regulators, current regulators, cutout relays 
and related circuits of six (6) and twelve (12) volt systems under actual operating 
conditions within the vehicle. 


C, MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 


C-—1 to C—4, See General Specification HQD ES—No. 665. 

C-—5. All electrical connections shall be mechanically secured before soldering 
or brazing, so as to avoid the possibility of their loosening where subject to extreme 
vibration. The use of soldering acids, acid fluxes or soldering salt shall be avoided 
wherever possible. 

D. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


See General Specification HQD ES—No. 665. 
E, DETAILED REQUIREMENTS 


E-1. The tester shall consist of a volt-ammeter, connected by a suitable selector 
switch through proper connections to the various parts of the vehicle low-voltage 
circuits so as to ascertain the following in the order given: 

a. Battery voltage (cranking). 

b. Generator Circuit. 

1. Ground loss (voltage drop across grounded side of charging circuit. 
2. Line loss (voltage drop across line side of charging circuit.) 

c. Current regulator setting (amperes generator output). 

d. Cutout relay (reverse current and closing voltage). 

e. Voltage regulator setting. 

1. With fixed (10 ampere) resistance load. 
2. With vehicle battery load. 

E-2. Panel layout, wiring connections, and operating mstructien plate shall 
conform to Plates I, II, and III, respectively, which shall be a part of this 
specification. 

E-3.. Weight. and Dimensions. 

a. The weight of the complete tester shall not exceed 20 lbs. 

b. The overall dimensions of the tester, when closed for stowage, shall not 
exceed the following: 

4%. HOM 125" 

E-4. Case and Cover. 

a. All sheet metal used in the construction of the tester shall be no less than 
22 gauge. 

b. The case and cover shall be constructed using substantial welded construc- 
tion throughout. | 

c. The cover shall be permanently attached to the case with a “piano type’ 
(full length) hinge located at rear of case. 

d. All edges, parallel to the hinge, shall be rounded to no less than % inch radius. 
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e. The opening of the cover shall be limited to 10-15 degrees beyond the 
vertical by a stop bar which shall be of no less than \o’’ x %’’ brass or equally 
suitable arrangement. 

f. Provision shall be made to render the joint between case and cover rain- 
proof when closed for stowage. 

g. A pocket for stowing all test leads shall be provided as indicated in Plate I. 

h. Operating instructions and a diagram, showing tester connections to motor 
vehicle circuit etched on metal, shall be mounted on the inside of the lid. These 
sh . conform to Plate ITI. 

A pocket for retaining a manual of operating instructions shall be provided 

and shall be mounted in the lid as indicated by Plate I. The depth of the pocket 

shall be no less than \’’ and the clearance at the top for extracting the manual 
shall be no less than 1}4”’. 

j. Asuitable fastening device shall be furnished to keep the cover firmly closed. 

k. A “Flush type” carrying handle shall be attached, centrally located, to the 
ease on side opposite the hinge. 

The following identifying nomenclature shall be embossed on the case at the 
front or up-side, or etched on a metal plate which shall be placed in the same 
position: 


Q. M. MODEL 1-42 
SERIAL NO 


lettering \%’’ high 
lettering \e’’ high 


m. Rubber grommets, or similar device, shall be palced on the bottom of the 
unit to prevent sliding when used on a fender or similar smooth surface and these 
shall be included in the overall. dimensions as indicated in E-3-b. 

E-5. Instrument Panel 

The instrument panel, supporting all essential apparatus, shall be securely 
mounted in the case by means of Phillips type screws. 

b. rey eter am vents for heat generated by resistance units shall be provided. 

1-6. Finis 
All painted surfaces shall be suitably primed and given two coats of motor 
grey synthetic enamel, in accordance with Q. M. Specification ES No. 680. Color 
to match sample furnished by contracting officer to successful) bidders. 

E-7. Meter 

a. The meter shall be a volt-ammeter with three voltage ranges and one 
amperage range possessing the following characteristics: 

1. The amperage range shall be: 
(a). —5 to 0 to 60 in 1 ampere divisions. 
. The voltage ranges shall be: 
(a). —.9 to 0 to 9 volts in .1 volt divisions. 
(b). —1.8 to 0 to 18 volts in .2 volt divisions. 
(c). —.09 to 0 to 0.9 volts in .05 volt divisions. 
(d). —5 to 6 to 60 volts in 1 volt divisions. 

b. Hie The meter shall be of the D.Arsonval, moving, coil type with move- 
ment suspended in jewel bearings. 

c. Accuracy. The meter shall have an accuracy of 1 percent between 6 and 8 
volts an 2 percent over the rest of the scale over a temperature range of 10° to 
110° F. 

d. Dial. The meter dial shall be of non-ferrous metal. Markings to be etched 
black, non-fading enamel, ccloring added. Maximum scale length to be at least 
three inches (3’’) measured at the tip of the pointer. Sample of dial color mark- 
ings to be furnished successful bidders. 

e. Housing. Meter shall be housed in a water-proof case. ‘Plexiglass’, or 
equally suitable plastic material, coated with transparent metallic lacquer to 
eliminate accumulation of static charge, will be considered preferable to the 
customary meter glass. 

f. Zero adjuster. Meter shall be provided with externally accessible means for 
adjusting the pointer to zero line. 

g. Overload. Meter shall withstand 100 thirty-second applications of 500 
percent overload without damage or change in calibration of more than 2 percent. 

h. Mounting. Meter shall be mounted in a manner which will provide a resilient 
shock cushion between its case and the tester panel. 

E-8. Regulator Test Selector Switch. The tester shall be provided with a test 
selector switch having positions corresponding to the tests enumerated in Para- 
graph E-1. In each position the necessary connections, meter range, and resist- 
ances required for the test shall be switched into the circuit. All meter circuit 
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contacts shall be silver tosliver. All resistors shall be of ample size to handle the 
maximum current to be carried. 

E-9. Voltage Selector Switch. The tester shall be provided with a switch which 
shall automatically connect into the circuit the proper resistances and meter 
ranges for testing six (6) and twelve (12) volt systems as indicated in attached 
diagram. 

K-10. Meter Polarity Switch. A meter reversing switch shall be provided so 
that meter reading may be reversed in any one of the various test positions as 
indicated in attached diagram. 

E-11. Push Button Switch. Push button switch and suitable resistor of forty 
(40) ampere capacity shall be provided to force the current regulator to operate 
when current is too low to check due to high battery voltage. 

K-12. Utility Switch. A suitable switch shall provide means of connecting 
voltage and current test leads to the various volt-ammeter ranges so that these 
become available independently. 

E-13. A fifty (50) ohm field rheostat shall be provided. The rheostat shall 
be of the step-type with three (3) steps so that the resistance over them shall be 
approximately three (3), ten (10), and fifty (50) ohms. At any point, the rheostat 
shall have a current-carrying capacity of no less than three (3) amperes. An off 
position shall be furnished on the high-resistance end of the rheostat. 

K-14. Panel Markings. Panel markings shall be metal plates etched black 
and color added, where required, with proper color enamel, so that each switch 
position will have color identification corresponding to meter scales used in that 
position. 

E-15. Connecting Leads. 

a. Connecting leads as follows shall be provided: 

1. Batiery Leads. Two 2-conductor No. 14 mid-rib, cotton wrapped, rubber- 
covered leads nine (9) ft. long with drive-in connectors at one end. Battery lead 
—a for connection to ground terminal to be identified by metal tag marked 
“GRD”. 

2. Voltmeter lead. One (1) pair of No. 16 cotton-wrapped, rubber-covered leads 
eight (8) ft. long with No. 27 Mueller clips and No. 20N insulator, or equivalent. 
Free ends of leads to be equipped with metal tags marked “ARM” and “GRD”, 
respectively. 

3. Ammeter lead. One (1) three (3) conductor No. 16 mid-rib wire six (6) ft 
long, having a clip containing a fifty (50) ampere shunt end, so designed as to be 
readily attached to the regulator or other terminals. Maximum resistance of 
ammeter shunt circuit when connected shall not exceed .01 ohms. 

4. Field Rheostat Leads. Rubber-covered, one 2-conductor No. 14 mid-rib wire, 
five (5) ft. long, with No. 27 Mueller clips attached to each end. Ends to be 
split so as to allow a spread of twenty-four (24) inches. 

Notre.— Marking tags shall be of no less than thirty (30) gauge metal and shall 
be securely fastened in place. 

Notre.—Provision shall be made to prevent all leads from breaking at points of 
connection to clips, ete. 

E-16. Operating Instructions. 

a. A typewritten copy of the bidder’s proposed manual of operating instructions 
shall be furnished with his bid for the approval of the contracting officer. 

E-17. When so specified in Invitation for Bids, each bidder shall furnish sample 
and data with his bid covering the apparatus he proposes to furnish. 


INSPECTION AND TESTS 
See General Specification HQD ES—No. 665. 

G. PACKAGING, PACKING AND MARKING 
See General Specification HQD ES—No. 665. 


H, NOTES 


See General Specification HQD ES—No. 665. 

Nors.—Unless otherwise specified in the Invitation for Bids or Purchase Order, 
copies of this specification may be obtained at the following point: Holabird 
Quartermaster Motor Base, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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SERIES “A” SCHEMATIC WIRING DIAGRAM 
LOW VOLTAGE CIRCUIT TESTER—QMC MODEL 1-42 
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ENCLOSURE (3) 


RossForRD ORDNANCE Deport, 
Toledo 1, Ohio, April 30, 1963 
KGForrer/mw/143 
In replying refer to ORDWD-TE—400.114. 
Subject: Proposed Specification Requirements for Tester, Low-Voltage Circuit. 
To: Chief of Ordnance, Department of the Army, W ashington 25, D.C. 
(Attention: Legal Office.) 


1. Reference is made to telephone conversation between. Mr. Louis, of your 
office, and Mr. Lowry of this office on 27 April 1953 relative to inspection and test 
requirements for subject tester. 

2. Paragraph 4.3 of the proposed Federal Specification draft dated 9 Sept. 
1949 included inspection requirements as follows: 

“4.3 Inspection.—The tester shall be inspected for material, dimensions, 
weight, painting, marking, workmanship, and general compliance with the 
requirements of this specification.” 

This paragraph was also included in the proposed Federal Specification draft 
dated 26 January 1950 which was forwarded by this office to OCO, ORDFM-EM. 
The specification was rewritten by OCO as an uncoordinated Military Specifica- 
tion and published as MIL- T-10308 (ORD) wherein paragraph 4. 3 as originally 
Ww ritten a deleted and the following substituted therefor: 

4.12.2 Inspection procedure.—Each low voltage circuit tester including 
all materials entering into the construction shall be inspected by the Govern- 
ment inspector to assure that design and construction comply with this 
specification.” 

3. The proposed Federal specification draft dated 9 Sept. 1949 did not refer 
to specification JAN-I-6 for meter requirements. Paragraph 4.4 of this draft 
was therefore included to specify certain voltmeter and ammeter overload test 
requirements to control the quality of the meters. However, the proposed 
specification draft dated 26 January 1950 and MIL—T-10308 (ORD) specify 
that “‘meters shall conform to specification JAN-I-6.”’ Paragraph E-18b of 
Part III, specification JAN-—I-—6 specifies identical meter overload test require- 
ments as was originally specified in paragraph 4.4 of the proposed specification 
draft dated 9 Sept. 1949. Paragraph 4.4 as originally written was therefore 
deleted by this office from the proposed specification draft dated 26 January 1150 
and therefore does not appear in MIL-T—10308 (ORD), to eliminate duplication 
of requirements. 

For the Commanding Officer: 

Uuin Roark, 
Assisiant 
D. B. Cuark, 
Lt Col, Ord Corps, Assistant. 


a 
ENCLOSURE (4) 


ORDNANCE Corps, 
Derroit ARSENAL, 
Center Line, Mich., 30 April 1953. 
ASRyff/mn/2480 

In reply refer to ORDM X-EPL. 
Subject: Low-Voltage Circuit Testers (17—T-5575-50). 
To: Chief of Ordnance, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Attention: ORDGL, Mr. R. J. Burns.) 

1. Reference is made to telephone request to Mr. G. O. Newcomb to advise 
reasons for revisions made in original Test Program submitted to Detroit Arsenal 
for evaluation of sample Low Voltage Circuit Testers submitted in response to 
IFB-—52-2623. 

2. The original Test Program was revised upon mutual agreement of OTAC 
and Detroit Arsenal engineers as noted under ‘ Procedures’’ in Detroit Arsenal 
Test Report No. 1778 dated 17 June 1952, for the following reasons: 

a. Paragraph la; Measurements specified in original Test Program were made 
by project engineer during original inspection of subject Testers. Therefore, 
repeating of measurements was not considered necessary. 
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b. Paragraph 2; Static Electricity Test was added to comply with Specification 
MIL-T-—10308, since it was omitted in the original Test Program. 

c. Paragraph 4a (3); test was deleted because the starter solenoid switch or 
solenoids are not readily accessible on vehicles having 24 volt d. c. waterproof 
electrical systems. 

d. Paragraph 4b (3); Overload Condition Tests were not conducted due to lack 
of proper type load bank. 

e. Paragraph 5e; Calibration Tests conducted prior to Overload Test revealed 
that shunts were’ overheating on light loads. -Consequentiy, the revision was 
included to determine if shunts were capable of carrying 500 amperes for five 
minutes as well as 1,000 amperes for one minute. (Note: At 500 amperes the 
wattage to be dissipated in the form of heat is one-fourth of that wattage, or heat 
generated at 1,000 amperes.) 

f. Paragraph 10a; this test was deleted to expedite laboratory work since 
specification did not specifically require external leads to be fungus proofed. 
MIL-—T-10308, Paragraph 3.1.15, ‘Test Leads). 

g. Paragraph 10d; deletion of the cold bend portion of this test was approved 
so that effect of acid would be checked prior to low temperature test 10-e. 

h. Paragraph 10e; the original test (Cold Bend) was planned to check resistance 
to “extremes of temperature” in MIL—T-—10308, Paragraph 3.1.15. The original 
Test Program called for Cold Bend Test at -65° F. This was revised to call for 

10° F. in order to be more realistic according to Field Force usage and in order 
that readilv available neoprene insulated cables could be used. 

For the Commanding Officer: 

H. C. Parsons, 
Col, Ord Corp, Assistant. 





